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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  November  1,  1916. 
To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honorable  Council: 

In  conformity  with  the  law  creating  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  State  Institutions  we  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  our  report  for  the  period  from  the  creation  of  this 
board  to  August  31,  1916,  appended  to  which  will  be  found 
the  reports  of  the  purchasing  agent  and  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  five  state  institutions  under  the  authority 
of  this  board,  as  follows : 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Hospital; 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Prison; 

The  New  Hampshire  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children; 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Sanatorium; 

The  Industrial  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

STILLMAN  H.  BAKER, 
JOHN  J.  BROPHY, 
JAMES  E.  FRENCH, 
JOHN  G.  M.  GLESSNER, 
WILLIAM  E.  LAWRENCE, 
LYFORD  A.  MERROW, 
ABRAM  W.  MITCHELL, 
WILLIAM  H.  MOSES, 
ALBERT  J.  PRECOURT, 
GEORGE  H.  WARREN. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
OF  STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 


COVERING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  ITS  CREATION  TO 
AUGUST  31,  1916. 

This  board  came  into  existence  through  the  operation  of 
chapter  176,  Laws  of  1915,  and  the  appointment  there- 
under, on  May  28,  1915,  of  the  following  named  persons, 
who  were  designated  in  their  commissions,  as  prescribed  by 
the  said  law,  to  serve  wdth  special  reference  to  the  institu- 
tions set  opposite  their  names : 

Stillman  H.  Baker,  Hillsborough,  State  Hospital. 

Rev.  John  J.  Brophy,  Penacook, 

School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 
James  E.  French,  Moultonborough,  State  Hospital. 

John  G.  M.  Glessner,  Bethlehem,  State  Prison. 

William  E.  Lawrence,  M.  D.,  Haverhill,  State  Sanatorium. 
Lyford  A.  Merrow,  Ossipee,  State  Prison. 

Abram  W.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Epping,  Industrial  School. 

William  H.  Moses,  Tilton, 

School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 
Albert  J.  Precourt,  Manchester,  State  Sanatorium. 

George  H.  Warren,  Manchester,  Industrial  School. 

On  June  8,  1915,  the  board  held  its  tirst  meeting  and 
organized,  by  the  election  of  George  H.  Warren  as  chair- 
man and  John  G.  M.  Glessner  as  secretary,  and  adopted 
rules  of  procedure,  the  most  important  of  which  was  that 
the  management  of  affairs  of  each  institution  should  be 
committed  to  the  trustees  specially  designated  therefor, 
and  that  the  full  board  should  meet  five  times  in  each  year 
to  ratify  the  acts  of  its  members,  and  to  consider  matters 
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of  major  importance.  Provision  was  also  made  for  visit- 
ing, by  each  of  the  trustees,  of  institutions  other  than  those 
for  which  they  were  designated,  the  specific  provision  being 
that  each  trustee  should  visit  each  institution  at  least  twice 
per  year,  thus  practically  providing  for  the  visiting  of 
each  institution  b}'  one  or  more  trustees  as  often  as  once 
each  month. 

In  conformity  with  these  rules,  the  details  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  different  institutions  . 
have  been  left  largely  to  the  trustees  specially  designated 
for  each  of  the  institutions,  while  the  board  as  a  whole 
has  given  its  attention  to  matters  of  larger  importance  and 
to  matters  of  general  concern  to  all  of  the  institutions,  and 
the  provision  with  regard  to  visitation  and  inspection  has 
been  properly  carried  out. 

On  August  31,  1915,  the  board  appointed  Mr,  Horatio 
K.  Libbey  purchasing  agent  and  business  manager,  and  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  that  office  on  September  15,  1915. 
The  services  of  his  predecessor,  Mr,  Fowler,  were  retained 
for  one  month  thereafter,  in  order  to  assist  the  new  in- 
cumbent in  becoming  familiar  with  his  duties, 

Bun-DiNG  Construction, 

The  act  creating  this  board  imposes  upon  it  the  duty  of 
supervising  construction  of  buildings  and  major  repairs  at 
the  State  Hospital,  State  Prison,  School  for  Feeble-Minded 
Children,  State  Sanatorium,  Industrial  School  and  the 
Normal  Schools  at  Keene  and  Plymouth.  We  have  con- 
tinued the  system  of  daily  inspection  by  competent  in- 
spectors, representing  the  board  solely,  for  all  of  the  work 
done,  employing  for  this  purpose  Mr,  Charles  H,  Smith, 
of  Allenstown,  for  the  work  at  Laconia,  'Mr.  Alfred  L. 
Guay,  of  Laconia,  for  that  at  Plymouth,  Mr,  Walter  J.  A. 
Ward,  of  Hillsborough,  for  the  State  Hospital  construc- 
tion, and  Mr.  George  H,  Follansbee,  of  Keene,  for  the 
work  there. 
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Tlie  contracts  for  a  large  part  of  this  construction  had 
been  awarded  by  our  predecessors  in  office,  so  that  in  many 
cases  all  that  remained  for  this  board  was  to  carry  on  to 
completion  work  already  begun.  In  the  remaining  cases 
this  board  has  had  entire  charge  of  operations  from  the 
letting  of  contracts  to  the  completion  of  the  construction. 
A  summary  of  the  work  supervised  by  this  board  is  as 
follows : 

STATE    HOSPITAL. 

So  much  of  the  "Walker  building  has  been  completed  as 
could  be  done  within  the  appropriation,  by  the  addition 
of  the  south  wing,  with  some  portions  thereof  unfinished, 
contracts  for  this  work  having  been  awarded  by  this  board 
as  follows:  General  contract,  Hutchinson  Building  Co., 
$63,650;  plumbing,  heating,  etc.,  Lee  Bros.,  $11,454;  elec- 
trical work,  Orr  &  Rolfe  Co.,  $2,340. 

An  extension  to  the  boiler  house  was  also  constructed 
and  a  new  boiler  installed,  the  contracts  for  the  work  hav- 
ing been  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Control  on  July  1,  1915, 
as  follows:  General  contract,  Hutchinson  Building  Co., 
$4,884;  boiler,  Ames  Iron  Works,  $1,087.50;  setting,  $850. 
The  connections  to  the  existing  systems  were  made  by  the 
hospital  force,  with  one  outside  expert,  at  an  expense  of 
$550.22. 

STATE  PRISON. 

Previous  to  the  creation  of  this  board  the  State  Prison 
came  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  governor  and 
council  and  under  their  direction  a  new  refrigerating  plant 
was  installed  and  completed  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1915.  The  plant  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  every- 
way. The  only  construction  which  this  board  has  had  to 
do  with  at  this  institution  has  been  to  install  new  heating 
apparatus  in  the  building  occupied  by  some  of  the  prison 
employees,  the  contract  for  which  was  awarded  to  M.  E. 
Clifford  &  Co.  for  $855. 
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SCHOOL    FOR    FEEBLE-MINDED    CHILDREN. 

At  this  institution  the  new  work  involved  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dormitory  for  employees  and  a  new  horse  barn, 
and  provided  also  for  placing  one  additional  boiler  in  the 
present  boiler  house.  Contracts  were  awarded  by  the 
Board  of  Control  on  June  3,  1915,  as  follows:  General 
contract,  F.  A.  Rumery  Co.,  $30,989;  plumbing,  heating 
and  conduit,  T.  Raiche,  $5,800;  boiler,  Scannell  Boiler 
Work,  $815;  setting  and  connecting,  $800. 

STATE   SANATORIUM. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  some  small  buildings, 
for  which  no  contracts  Avere  awarded,  a  recreation  and 
amusement  building  was  constructed  during  the  past  Avin- 
ter  and  spring,  for  which  contracts  were  awarded  by  this 
board  as  follows :  General  contract,  Cummings  Construc- 
tion Co.,  $4,337 ;  plumbing  and  heating,  R.  R.  Scruggs, 
$1,240;  miscellaneous  items,  $690. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  kitchen  and  dining-room  in  the  main  building  of 
this  institution  were  entirely  remodeled  during  the  past 
winter  and  spring.  No  contracts  were  awarded  for  this 
work  as  it  was  determined  that  it  could  be  done  cheaper 
by  the  labor  of  the  inmates,  supplemented  by  a  few  ex- 
perts employed  from  the  outside.  The  total  cost  of  this 
work  was  $2,490.40. 

KEENE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  construction  involved  the  building  of  the  second 
half  of  the  dormitory,  the  first  half  of  which  was  built  two 
years  before.  Contracts  were  awarded  by  the  Board  of 
Control  on  June  3,  1915,  to  the  following:  General  con- 
tract, Nashua  Building  Co.,  $21,563;  plumbing  and  heat- 
ing, Nims  &  Simpson,  $3,735. 
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PLYMOUTH    NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

This  construction  also  involved  the  completion  of  the 
second  half  of  a  dormitory,  the  first  half  of  which  was  built 
during  the  preceding  administration.  The  contracts  for 
the  work,  which  came  under  the  supervision  of  this  board, 
were  let  by  the  Board  of  Control  on  July  2,  1915,  as  fol- 
lows :  General  contract,  B.  H.  Wiggin  Co.,  $55,562 ;  plumb- 
ing and  heating,  T.  Raiche,  .$10,800 ;  electrical  work,  A.  L. 
Franks  Co.,  $1,942. 

Fire  Losses. 

On  August  5,  1915,  the  industrial  building,  so  called, 
at  the  State  Hospital,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  on  August 
12,  1916,  one  of  the  old  barns  at  the  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children  was  badly  damaged  by  fire.  The  former 
has  been  rebuilt  and  made  completely  fireproof  at  a  cost 
of  $7,600,  and  the  latter  is  now  in  process  of  repair,  the 
building  being  tenantable  and  the  repairs  neariug  com- 
pletion. 

Fire  Risk  Inspection. 

Inasmuch  as  the  state,  under  provisions  of  existing  law, 
carries  no  insurance  on  any  of  its  buildings,  the  state  is 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  regular  inspections  as  to  fire 
risk,  such  as  are  periodically  made  by  the  large  insurance 
companies.  In  the  belief  that  such  inspection  is  of  great 
value  from  the  standpoint  of  fire  prevention  and  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  this  board  en- 
gaged the  services  of  INIr.  Robert  R.  Stanley,  an  expert  of 
wide  experience,  to  undertake  this  inspection  work,  with 
the  result  that  while  no  serious  defects  or  hazards  were 
disclosed,  a  considerable  number  of  minor  faults  were  dis- 
covered and  promptly  corrected. 

The  only  thing  of  a  serious  nature,  to  which  Mr.  Stan- 
ley called  attention,  is  the  somewhat  undue  risk  owing  to 
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the  crowding  of  buildings  not  of  modern  construction  at 
the  State  Hospital,  to  obviate  which  risk  he  recommends 
the  installation  of  a  complete  automatic  sprinkler  system. 
The  benefits  derived  from  this  inspection  are  so  patent 
that  we  advise  its  continuance  annually. 

The  state  carries  insurance  on  its  steam  boilers  and  they 
are  regularly  inspected  by  the  underAvriters.  All  these 
boilers  are  in  excellent  condition  except  the  two  heating 
boilers  at  the  State  Prison,  which  are  very  old,  are  liable 
to  fail  at  any  time,  and  should  be  replaced  at  once.  We 
recommend  the  extension  of  this  class  of  insurance  to  cover 
elevators  owned  by  the  state. 

Land  and  Buildings. 

A  tract  of  seven  and  one-half  acres  of  land  adjoining 
the  land  owned  by  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children 
was  purchased  from  J.  M.  Mathes  for  the  sum  of  $1,500, 
$900  of  which  was  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  balance  from  the  appropriation  for  this  board. 

At  the  Industrial  School  an  exchange  of  lands  was  ef- 
fected between  that  institution  and  Dr.  George  H.  Brown 
by  which  the  state  got  possession  of  a  tract  of  seventeen 
acres  situated  between  two  other  tracts  owned  by  the  state, 
and  gave  in  exchange  nine  acres  possessing  some  advan- 
tages as  building  sites,  but  not  particularly  suitable  for 
institutional  purposes.  One  effect  of  this  exchange  was 
to  put  an  end  to  a  controversy  regarding  a  right-of-way 
over  a  portion  of  Dr.  Brown's  land.  The  above  exchange 
did  not  involve  any  cash  consideration  on  either  side. 

A  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  Industrial  School,  situ- 
ated in  the  towns  of  Deering  and  Weare,  was  sold  at  pub- 
lic sale  for  $650. 

The  cemetery  lot  in  Blossom  Hill  Cemetery  owned  by 
the  State  Hospital  was  increased  by  the  purchase  of  eleven 
hundred  square  feet  of  land  at  a  total  cost  of  $550. 

The  state  now  owns  and  devotes  to  institutional  pur- 
poses lands  classified  as  follov»-s: 
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T^VBLE  OF  LANDS. 

Institution.  Class. 

State  Hospital building  site.  .  . 

tillage 

pasturage 

State    Prison building  site .  .  . 

tillage 

sprout  land. . . . 
School   for   Feeble-Minded 

Children building  site.  . . 

tillage 

pasturage 

wood  land 

sprout  land. . . . 
Sanatorium building  site..  .  . 

tillage 

pasturage  

wood  land 

Industrial  School building  site.  .  . 

tillage 

sprout  land .... 


Total 

Acreage. 

Acreage, 

115 

183 

120 

418 

10 

4 

8 

22 

90 

96 

100 

100 

100 

486 

10 

60 

80 

261 

411 

15 

103 

34 

152 

Total    1,489 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  buildings  at  the  various 
institutions  are  in  good,  serviceable  condition. 

At  the  hospital  the  buildings  and  their  capacities  are  as 
folloM's :  Walker  building,  212 ;  Kent  annex,  81 ;  south 
pavilion,  40;  north  pavilion,  100;  Twitchell  house,  30; 
Peaslee  annex,  45;  hospital  building,  156;  Peaslee  build- 
ing, 24 ;  Kimball  and  Chandler  building,  87 ;  Bancroft 
building,  44;  Fiske  and  Rumford  building,  111;  Kent 
building,  63 ;  south  wing  of  Walker  building,  nearing  com- 
pletion, 212;  nurses'  home;  industrial  and  storage  build- 
ing; central  power-house;  farmers'  and  engineers'  cot- 
tages, horse  and  hay  barn,  cow  barn  and  stable ;  all  of 
which  are  located  on  the  main  grounds.  At  the  colony  at 
Penacook  Lake  are  located  the  Richards  and  Spaulding 
cottages,  each  with  a  capacity  of  20,  and  intended  for  sum- 
mer occupation  only.  At  the  farm  at  Sunnyside  there  are 
quarters  for  some  15  patients  and  three  regular  employees, 
and  the  buildings  consist  of  a  farmhouse,  a  poultry  plant 
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with  capacity  for  ]  ,000  hens,  horse,  hay  and  cow  barns,  and 
other  farm  buildings. 

At  the  State  Prison  all  of  the  buildings  are  of  quite  old 
construction,  but  in  excellent  condition.  They  consist  of 
the  main  building,  with  the  cell  block  on  one  side  and  the 
women's  department  on  the  other;  main  shop;  warden's 
residence;  employees'  building;  storehouses  and  minor 
structures.  The  appurtenances  are  all  in  first-class  con- 
dition except  two  heating  boilers,  which  should  be  replaced. 

At  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  all  of  the 
buildings,  except  the  farm  and  administration  buildings, 
are  comparatively  modern  and  in  good  shape.  These  com- 
prise a  remodeled  farm-house,  used  as  an  administration 
building;  a  refectory,  known  as  the  Quinby  building;  a 
substantial  school  building;  the  McLane,  90;  the  Floyd, 
90;  and  the  Felker,  100;  dormitories,  an  employees'  build- 
ing, just  completed,  laundry,  heating  plant,  hospital,  and 
farm  buildings  consisting  of  three  barns,  one  of  them  new, 
shops,  outbuildings,  and  a  detached  farm-house  used  by 
employees.     The  old  farm  buildings- are  in  need  of  paint. 

At  the  Sanatorium  all  of  tlie  construction  is  compara- 
tively modern,  consisting  of  an  administration  building, 
refectory,  with  infirmary  accommodations  on  the  second 
floor,  male  and  female  ward  buildings,  laundry,  central 
power,  heating  and  lighting  plant,  hydro-electric  plant,  a 
large  barn,  and  a  first-class  recreation  building,  just  com- 
pleted. The  buildings  in  general  are  in  good  structural 
condition,  but  some  minor  repairs  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  painting  are  highly  necessary. 

At  the  Industrial  School  the  Wilkins  building,  a  girls' 
dormitory  with  a  capacity  of  50,  is  of  modern  construc- 
tion; Riverview  cottage,  for  smaller  boys,  is  somewhat 
older,  but  in  excellent  condition.  The  main  building  is 
old  and  of  poor  design  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used, 
although  changes  recently  made  in  the  dining-room  and 
kitchen  have  remedied  what  has  heretofore  been  an  intoler- 
able situation.  The  two  nmin  barns,  corn  barn  and  other 
farm  buildings  are  in  good  condition. 
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Industries. 

One  of  the  chief  functious  of  a  proiDerly  managed  pub- 
lic institution  is  to  provide  its  inmates  with  some  useful 
occupation,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  engage  in  any;  and 
this  feature  is  constantly  kept  in  mind  in  all  of  the  New 
Hampshire  institutions.  With  the  exception  of  the  prison, 
the  energies  of  the  inmates  are  directed  to  a  diversity  of 
employments,  suitable  to  their  ability  and  inclination, 
rather  than  toward  a  single  kind  of  employment  on  a  large 
scale.  The  principal  industry  is  farming,  and  the  benefits 
therefrom,  both  from  a  remedial  and  an  economic  stand- 
point, are  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  extended  discussion. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  this  board  to  improve 
farming  conditions  at  all  of  the  institutions  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  although  lack  of  funds  precludes  a  wide  exten- 
sion of  any  of  the  present  facilities.  As  usual,  the  most 
remunerative  branch  of  the  farming  industry  is  the  rais- 
ing of  pigs,  and  all  of  the  institution  herds  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  Board  of  Control  in  their  last  report 
called  attention  to  the  lack  of  activity  in  poultry-raising 
at  the  different  institutions.  The  consumption  of  poultry 
and  eggs,  and  their  present  and  probable  prices,  would 
seem  to  warrant  considerable  outlay  to  establish  this  in- 
dustry, but  lacking  appropriations  this  board  can  do  little 
in  this  direction.  As  to  cattle  a  noticeable  improvement 
has  been  made,  but  there  is  still  room  for  much  more.  This 
problem  was  called  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  this  board, 
early  in  its  existence,  by  the  discovery  of  a  number  of 
cases  of  tuberculosis  in  each  of  the  institution  herds.  After 
thorough  discussion,the  board  unanimously  went  on  record 
in  favor  of  most  drastic  action  by  ordering  the  slaughter 
of  all  cattle  reacting  to  the  tuberculin  test,  regardless  of 
the  extent  of  the  depletion  of  each  herd,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  use  of  any  parts  of  such  cattle  for  consumption 
at  any  of  the  institutions.  The  numbers  so  slaughtered 
were  as  follows :  State  Hospital,   21 ;  School  for  Feeble- 
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Minded  Children,  7 ;  Sanatorium,  3 ;  Industrial  School,  24. 

This  test  has  been  repeated  from  time  to  time  on  the 
remaining  animals,  and  in  the  case  of  replacements,  which 
perforce  have  taken  place  slowly,  none  but  tested  animals 
have  been  purchased.  While  much  improvement  remains 
to  be  made  in  the  way  of  breed,  we  can  at  least  say  that 
our  institution  herds  are  free  from  disease. 

At  the  prison,  the  conditions  as  to  occupation  are  dif- 
ferent. Practicall.Y  all  of  the  inmates  are  able-bodied  men, 
Mdiose  energies  can  best  be  applied  through  the  medium  of 
a  centralized  plant,  and  this  board  has  continued  the  pol- 
icy, that  has  prevailed  for  many  years,  of  using  the  labor 
of  the  inmates  of  this  institution  under  contract  with  out- 
side parties.  The  present  contract  does  not  expire  until 
1920,  and  so  far  as  the  relations  between  the  state  and 
the  contractors  are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  to  antici- 
pate its  termination  in  advance  of  its  expiration.  Federal 
legislation  is  proposed  from  time  to  time,  however,  aiming 
to  prohibit  the  interstate  shipment  of  prison-made  goods. 
Should  such  legislation  be  enacted,  it  would  automatically 
terminate  our  contract  and  leave  our  prisoners  without 
employment.  Such  a  condition  would  be  disastrous,  and 
the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  necessitates  the  most  earn- 
est consideration  of  means  of  meeting  it  should  it  arise. 
The  subject  is  much  too  broad  for  discussion  in  this  re- 
port, and  is  mentioned  only  as  a  reason  for  advocating 
certain  permissive  legislation.  If  our  prisoners,  for  any 
reason,  can  no  longer  be  provided  with  employment  in  the 
prison  shops,  then  some  other  means  of  employment  must 
be  provided,  and  we,  therefore,  hope  for  the  passage  of 
laws  which  will  permit  of  working  state  prisoners  outside 
the  prison  walls  under  proper  safeguards.  Other  states 
liave  made  a  distinct  success  of  working  their  prisoners  on 
state  farms,  on  the  highways,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
highway  material,  and  New  Hampshire  should  at  least 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  follow  their  example  should 
the  necessitv  ever  arise. 
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Bequests. 

The  board  has  acknowledged  with  thanks  a  legacy  of 
$2,000  from  the  estate  of  Sarah  W.  Moses,  of  Newmarket, 
and  the  gift  of  $100  from  Lliss  Annabel  Parker,  of  Kings- 
ton. These  amounts  have  been  duly  invested  and  made 
part  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  State  Hospital  in  accord- 
ance with  the  stipulations  of  the  donors. 

Recom  mendations. 

We  recommend  an  amendment  to  existing  statutes,  which 
will  permit  the  temporary  transfer  from  the  State  Prison 
to  the  State  Hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  of  a 
prisoner  suspected  of  insanity.  Such  transfer  should  be 
made  b,v  vote  of  this  board  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
officers  of  the  two  institutions  involved.  At  present  the 
only  way  such  transfer  can  be  effected  is  on  the  certificate 
of  two  physicians,  approved  by  the  court,  so  that  we  are 
confronted  with  the  anomaly  of  two  physicians  certifying 
that  a  certain  prisoner  is  insane,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
him  into  the  State  Hospital  for  observation  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  is  insane. 

The  legislature  of  1915  enacted  a  law  providing  that 
the  income  from  certain  state  institutions  should  stand 
appropriated  to  their  use,  but  for  some  reason  the  State 
Prison  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  these  institutions. 
The  same  considerations  that  brought  about  the  passage 
of  this  act  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  State  Prison  and 
we  advise  that  this  omission  be  corrected. 

There  is  at  present  no  provision  in  this  state  for  the 
custody  and  care  of  the  criminal  insane  as  such.  If  they 
are  confined  in  the  State  Prison  they  can  be  properly 
guarded,  but  suitable  opportunities  for  care  and  treatment 
are  almost  wholly  lacking,  and,  furthermore,  the  presence 
of  demented  and  violent  inmates  at  this  institution  must 
necessarily  exercise  a  most  adverse  influence  on  the  other 
inmates.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  to  be  confined 
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in  the  State  Hospital,  they  will  receive  proper  care  and 
treatment,  but  the  present  facilities  for  guarding  against 
escape  are  inadequate.  After  careful  consideration,  we 
recommend  that  a  ward  for  the  criminal  insane  be  estab- 
lished at  the  State  Hospital,  equipped  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  secure  detention  as  well  as  proper  care  and  treatment 
of  the  inmates  confined  therein.  This  will  involve  the 
least  expense,  and,  we  believe,  produce  the  best  results. 

Appropriations. 

The  unprecedented  rise  in  the  cost  of  all  institutional 
supplies  will  necessitate  appropriations  for  maintenance 
at  all  of  the  institutions  considerably  in  excess  of  those 
made  in  previous  years,  and  it  is  probable,  also,  that  sup- 
plementary amounts  will  have  to  be  asked  for  in  certain 
instances,  in  order  to  come  out  even  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  inasmuch  as  the  amounts  for  this  year  were  fixed 
before  the  abnormal  advance  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
took  place. 

Maintenance  items  should  always  be  figured  liberally,  in 
order  to  have  ami:)le  provision  either  for  an  unanticipated 
increase  in  the  number  of  inmates,  or  for  advances  in  the 
cost  of  supplies,  as  well  as  to  provide  a  margin  for  re- 
pairs and  renewals,  the  necessity  for  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen. The  law  provides  that  unexpended  balances  of  main- 
tenance appropriations  sliall  lapse  and  revert  to  the  state 
treasury  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

The  amounts  required  for  maintenance  at  each  institu- 
tion, during  the  next  biennial  period,  as  well  as  the  im- 
provements and  extensions  requiring  special  appropria- 
tions, are  explained  in  detail  in  the  appended  reports  of 
the  superintendents,  after  due  consideration  and  approval 
by  the  specially  designated  trustees  in  each  case.  They  are 
briefly  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs  and  in  the 
subjoined  table.  In  selecting  the  items  requiring  special 
appropriations  due  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  fact 
that  the  increased  amounts  needed  for  maintenance,  com- 
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bined  with  the  desirability  of  economy  in  the  total  of  state 
expenditures,  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  asking  for 
anything  more  than  actual  necessities  in  the  way  of  new 
construction  and  equipment,  the  price  of  which  has  greatly 
advanced  in  common  with  everything  else.  These  items, 
therefore,  are  only  those  which  seem  to  be  indispensable  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  proper  care  of  the  state's  de- 
pendents for  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

Assuming  the  normal  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of 
patients  at  the  State  Hospital,  and  making  due  allowance- 
for  increased  cost  of  supplies,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  maintenance  funds  of  !i5270,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917-18,  and  $285,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19.  With 
the  increase  in  patients  above  referred  to  some  relief  from 
overcrowding  may  be  necessary  before  the  end  of  the  next 
biennial  period.  This  can  be  brought  about  in  a  measure 
by  providing  proper  quarters  for  those  male  employees 
who  are  now  perforce  quartered  in  various  places  in  the 
wards  throughout  the  institution.  By  providing  them  with 
proper  quarters,  not  only  will  their  living  conditions  be 
improved,  with  a  consequent  improvement  in  the  class  of 
employees  obtainable,  but  the  room  they  now  occupy  can 
be  given  to  patients.  A  beginning  in  this  direction  can  be 
made  by  completing  the  portions  of  the  Walker  Building 
left  uncompleted  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  A  permanent 
solution  of  the  problem  will  no  doubt  require  the  construc- 
tion of  an  employees'  building  as  outlined  in  the  super- 
intendent's report,  and  this  matter  should  receive  serious 
consideration  at  such  time  as  the  state  is  able  to  afford  it. 

The  State  Prison  will  require  a  maintenance  appropria- 
tion of  $53,000  for  each  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  years.  If  the 
proposed  act,  making  the  income  from  this  institution 
stand  appropriated  to  its  use,  is  passed,  this  maintenance 
item  can  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  estimated  an- 
nual income,  to  wit,  $40,000  in  each  fiscal  year.  As  to 
special  appropriations,  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
a  mess-hall  or  common  dining-room,  with  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  present  arrangement,  will  require  $8,000, 
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this  matter  being  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  report  of  the 
warden  of  the  prison.  To  replace  the  two  heating  boilers, 
worn  out  with  over  thirty-five  years  of  service,  will  require 
$5,000. 

The  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  will  require  main- 
tenance appropriations  of  $63,000  for  each  of  the  ensuing 
fiscal  years,  no  increase  in  population  being  possible  with 
the  present  accommodations.  As  to  special  appropriations, 
there  is  imperative  necessity  for  an  additional  dormitory 
to  accommodate  not  less  than  one  hundred  females  of  child- 
bearing  age.  Such  a  building,  with  its  furnishings  and 
connection  to  the  central  heating  plant,  will  cost  at  least 
$58,000.  An  addition  to  the  kitchen  is  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  space  for  an  employees'  dining-room  and  for  a 
refrigerating  plant,  the  present  ice-box  being  too  small  and 
extravagant  to  operate  ;  this  addition  will  cost  $12,000  and 
the  refrigerating  plant  $3,000.  Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  matter  of  trackage  facilities  and 
means  for  the  storage  of  coal  at  this  institution.  If  the 
new  dormitory  is  built  an  addition  of  $10,000  to  the  main- 
tenance item  for  the  fiscal  j^ear  1917-18,  and  $15,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1918-19  will  be  necessary. 

The  population  of  the  Sanatorium  is  expected  to  remain 
practically  stationary  and  it  is  estimated  that  maintenance 
appropriations  of  $36,000  for  each  of  the  ensuing  fiscal 
years  will  provide  for  the  needs  of  this  institution.  As  to 
special  appropriations,  painting  and  general  repairs  will  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  $2,000,  while  a  similar  amount 
is  needed  for  grading,  drainage  and  improvements  to  the 
grounds.  A  telephone  system  connecting  the  various 
buildings  is  a  great  necessity,  and  will  cost  $200.  The  su- 
perintendent sets  forth  in  detail  in  his  report  the  necessity 
for  an  infirmary.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  this 
purpose  four  years  ago,  but  it  proved  insufficient  and  the 
building  was  never  constructed.  Such  a  building  would 
cost  $30,000  and  its  equipment  $1,800.  If  this  request  is 
granted  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  maintenance 
appropriation  by  $7,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1918-19.     A 
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considerable  acreage  of  land  is  now  being  leased  at  this 
institution  and  the  state  has  an  option  to  purchase  this 
land  for  $4,900.  An  appropriation  of  this  amount  is  asked 
for  in  order  to  exercise  this  option. 

No  material  increase  in  population  is  expected  at  the  In- 
dustrial School,  but  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies  would 
indicate  the  necessity  for  maintenance  appropriations  of 
approximately  $49,000  for  each  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  years. 
The  boys  at  this  institution  are  now  classified  in  two 
groups :  the  very  young,  who  are  housed  in  Riverview  cot- 
tage, and  all  the  others,  who  are  housed  in  the  main  build- 
ing. Better  living  conditions  and  better  reformatory  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  again  sub-dividing  this  second 
class,  leaving  only  the  older  boys  in  the  main  building  and 
placing  the  others  in  a  new  building  which,  with  its  equip- 
ment, will  cost  $30,000.  The  work  of  looking  after  pa- 
roled inmates  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  performed  by  the  superintendent  without  in- 
terfering with  his  regular  duties  at  the  institution.  To 
do  this  work  properly  will  require  the  services  of  a  parole 
officer  at  a  cost  of  $1,200  per  year.  This  should  properly 
be  added  to  the  maintenance  appropriation.  The  super- 
intendent refers  to  the  school  band  and  asks  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $500  for  new  instruments.  A  railroad  side  track 
will  require  $1,500. 

The  total  expenses  of  this  board  and  of  the  purchasing 
agent,  including  all  salaries  and  expenses,  Avill  require 
$9,000  for  each  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  years.  The  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  for  the  acquisition  of  institution  lands, 
which  was  made  two  years  ago,  should  be  continued,  but 
in  the  form  of  a  special  appropriation,  as  the  purchasing 
of  institutional  lands  is  no  part  of  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting this  department. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  board  to  recommend  new 
construction  at  the  Normal  Schools,  but  w^e  feel  that  at- 
tention should  be  called  to  a  dangerous  condition  of  the 
steam  distributing  system  at  Plymouth,  which  was  dis- 
closed during  the  progress  of  the  work  there.     The  main 
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pipe  from  the  power-house  to  the  dormitory  is  improperly 
laid  and  insulated,  and  is  not  only  liable  to  fail  at  any 
moment,  but  entails  great  waste  of  fuel  on  account  of  its 
improper  installation.  The  remedy  is  to  relay  this  pipe 
in  a  subway,  which  can  be  done  at  a  cost  of  $7,000  to 
$8,000.  Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  do- 
ing this  work  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground  in  the 
spring.  Some  additional  drainage  and  grading  is  neces- 
sary around  the  dormitory  to  prevent  surface  water  from 
entering  the  cellar. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  appropria- 
tions recommended  by  the  superintendents  of  the  various 
institutions : 


Department  aud  Purpose. 


Year  ending 
August  31,  1918. 


Budget. 


Special. 


Year  ending 
August  31,  1919. 


Budget.       Special 


State  Hospital: 

Maintenance    

State  Prison*: 

Maintenance,     including     sala- 
ries     

Dining-room 

New    boilers 

School     for     Feeble-Minded 
Children : 

Maintenance    

New     dormitory     and     equip- 
ment      

Refrigerating    plant    and    kit- 
chen   addition 

Additional  maintenance  if  new 
dormitory  is  constructed .  .  . 
Sanatorium: 

Maintenance    

Painting  and  repairs 

Grading  and  drainage 

Telephone  system 

Infirmary   and   equipment.  .  .  . 
Acquiring  land  now  leased.  .  . 
Additional   maintenance   if   in- 
firmary is  constructed 

Indttstrfal  School: 

Maintenance    

Parole   officer   and   expenses.. 
New     dormitory     and     equip- 
ment   

Band    instruments 

Side    track 

Board  op  Trustees  ok   State 
Institutions: 

Salaries  and  e.xpenses 

Acquisition  of  institution  lands 

Totals 


f:270,000 
53,000 


10,000 
36,000 


49,000 
1,200 


$8,000 
5,000 


58,000 
15,000 


2,000 

2,000 

200 

30,000 

4,900 


30,000 

500 

1,500 


5,000 


$285,000 


53,000 


63,000 


15,000  I 

I 

36,000  I 


7,000 


49,000 
1,200 


9,000 


$5,000 


$491,200  I  $162,100  |  $518,200  |  $5,000 
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Expenses  op  the  Department. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated and  expended  in  the  conduct  of  the  office  of  this  board 
during  the  last  two  fiscal  years.  Since  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees was  in  existence  only  about  two  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1914-15,  most  of  the  items  for  that  year  were  expended 
by  the  Board  of  Control.  A  considerable  part  of  the  cler- 
ical expense  in  the  last  fiscal  year  is  due  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  auditors  for  statistical  and  other  information 
that  had  not  been  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  AND  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Fiscal  year  1914-15. 

Items.  Expenditures.  Approijriatiniis. 

Salary,  purchasing  agent ....  $3,000.00  $3,000.00 

Clerical  expense   1,637.32  900.00 

Incidentals   954.71  No  limit 

Per  diem,  Board  of  Control.  .  1,552.00 

Expenses,  Board  of  Control.  .  264.70  " 

Expenses,  Board  of  Trustees..  278.42  " 


Total $7,687.15 


Fiscal  year  1915-16. 

Items.  Expenditures.  Appropriations 

Salary,  purchasing  agent $3,000.00  $3,000.00 

Salary,  business  manager *4,000.00 

Clerical  expense   2,914.67   \ 

Incidentals 1,293.09    V  3,500.00 

Expenses  of  trustees 910.47    ) 

Total $8,118.23  $10,500.00 


*  $2,000   of  this   amount   was  transferred  to   the   it«m   immediately   following, 
entitled  "Expenses,"  by  vote  of  the  Governor  and  Council  on  May  26,   1916. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  an  appropriation  of 
$5,000  in  1915-16  for  acquisition  of  institution  lands,  of 
which  $600  was  expended.  It  is  not  included  in  the  above 
table  because  it  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  expense  of 
conducting  the  department. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amount  of  the 
transactions  of  this  department,  comprising  purchases  and 
advances  by  the  purchasing  agent,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  policy  of  centralized  supervision  of  state  institutions, 
together  with  the  cost  of  conducting  the  department  in  each 
year.  The  increase  in  the  total  transactions,  while  due 
in  part  to  the  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  inmates, 
and  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies,  shows  the  con- 
stantly increasing  extent  to  which  the  institutions  and 
departments  of  the  state  are  availing  themselves  of  the 
services  of  the  purchasing  agent's  department: 


June 

1. 

to 

1913, 

Aug. 

31, 

1914. 

Sept.  1,  1914,   t  Sept.  1,  1915, 

to       I     to 
Aug.  31,  1915.  i  Aug.31,  1916. 


I  I  I 

Total    transactions     |  $447,359.54      I  $493,047.02      |      $674,320.53 

Cost     of     operating     depart-    |  I  | 

ment    I  7,840.59      I  7,687.15      I             8,118.23 

. \ \ ! . 

Respectfully  submitted, 

STILLMAN  H.  BAKER, 
JOHN  J.  BROPHY, 
JAMES  E.  FRENCH, 
JOHN  G.  M.  GLESSNER, 
WILLIAM  E.  LAWRENCE, 
LYFORD  A.  IMERROW, 
ABRAM  W.  MITCHELL, 
WILLIAM  H.  MOSES. 
ALBERT  J.  PRECOURT, 
GEORGE  H.  WARREN. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PURCHASING  AGENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions: 

Inasmuch  as  my  term  of  office  did  not  begin  until  Sep- 
tember ]5,  1915,  the  general  statements  in  this  report  refer 
only  to  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  statistical  and  financial 
tables,  however,  cover  the  whole  biennial  period,  as  there 
was  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  office  by  reason  of 
the  change  in  personnel. 

The  objects  of  any  purchasing  department  are  two-fold. 
It  is  quite  as  essential  to  relieve  the  heads  of  institutions 
and  departments  from  care  and  responsibility,  by  seeing 
to  it  that  goods  are  purchased  promptly  on  receipt  of  requi- 
sitions, and  are  as  promptly  delivered,  as  it  is  to  buy  those 
goods  at  a  low  price.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  the  person  who  buys  the  goods  should,  in  as 
many  cases  as  possible,  inspect  them  on  or  soon  after  their 
delivery.  Since  but  few  of  the  supplies  bought  are 
actually  delivered  at  this  office,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty 
to  make  frequent  visits  to  all  of  the  institutions,  with  the 
result  that  a  considerable  amount  of  my  time  has  been 
spent  away  from  the  office.  I  assume  this  to  be  your  de- 
sire, since  my  appointment  is  as  business  manager  as  well 
as  purchasing  agent.  Realizing  that  the  office  work  must 
be  kept  up  while  the  institutions  are  being  visited,  you 
acceded  to  my  request  for  the  employment  of  an  assistant 
and  employed  Mr.  John  J.  Hallinan  in  the  capacity  of 
chief  clerk,  although  his  title  might  better  be,  assistant 
purchasing  agent.  In  the  organization  of  the  department 
Mr.  Hallinan  handles  the  routine  work  of  the  office,  includ- 
ing the  correspondence,  soliciting  quotations,  placing  or- 
ders, and  the  like,  while  my  own  work  consists  of  general 
supervision,  conferences  regarding  contracts  and  important 
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purchases,  and  visits  to  the  institutions  to  examine  goods 
furnished  and  to  study  their  methods  and  needs. 

Purchases  to  be  made  by  this  department  fall  roughly 
into  three  classes:  First,  goods  in  continual  or  periodical 
demand,  which  are  to  a  great  extent  supplied  under  con- 
tract ;  second,  goods  for  which  the  need  is  not  so  immediate 
as  to  preclude  the  loss  of  time  necessary  for  negotiation 
as  to  price  and  quality ;  and  lastly,  goods,  the  need  for 
which  is  so  pressing  that  they  must  be  purchased  at  once 
from  the  parties  best  equipped  to  furnish  them.  The 
items  in  this  class,  while  possibly  numerous,  are  by  far 
the  smallest  in  total  cost. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  this  department  to  buy  goods 
primarily  because  they  are  cheap,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
quality  and  suitability  are  regarded  as  of  tirst  importance, 
and  the  constant  endeavor  is  to  combine  orders  in  such  a 
way  that  by  making  quantity  purchases  under  competitive 
bids,  goods  of  the  proper  quality  can  be  furnished  at  a  low 
price.  In  addition  to  this,  every  person  whose  duty  it  is 
to  receive  goods,  has  been  instructed  to  reject  everything 
that  does  not  come  up  to  specifications,  or  that  is  of  doubt- 
ful value  or  fitness,  particular  emphasis  being  laid  on  the 
matter  of  food-stuffs.  I  have  not  considered  it  my  business 
to  pass  on  the  propriety  or  necessity  of  articles  ordered. 
If,  on  investigation,  it  has  appeared  that  an  article  of  dif- 
ferent kind  or  grade  would  answer  the  purpose,  I  have 
taken  this  information  to  the  institution  or  department 
making  the  requisition,  and  left  the  decision  to  them. 
Requisitions  for  extraordinary  items  have  been  referred  to 
the  trustees  specially  designated  for  the  institutions  in 
question,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions. 

Method  op  Operating. 

As  heretofore,  the  state  treasurer  has  advanced  to  this 
department  $45,000  as  working  capital,  and  payment  for 
all  goods  purchased  has  been  nmde  therefrom,  reimburse- 
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ment  being  made  to  this  departiiient  by  the  state  treas- 
urer, upon  receipt  of  vouchers  in  the  form  of  receipted 
bills.  This  method  insures  the  prompt  payment  of  all  bills 
and  enables  the  state  to  get  the  benefit  of  all  cash  dis- 
counts that  can  be  obtained.  Institution  pay-rolls  are  also 
paid  out  of  this  working  fund,  whereby  the  state's  em- 
ployees receive  their  wages  promptly  when  due.  None  of 
this  would  be  possible  if  the  bills  were  paid  directly  by  the 
state  treasurer,  as  the  law  prohibits  him  from  pa^'ing  out 
any  moneys  except  on  the  warrant  of  the  governor  and 
council,  whose  meetings  seldom  correspond  to  the  time 
when  payments  for  supplies  and  wages  are  due.  The  state 
treasurer  has  also,  on  some  occasions,  made  advances  to  this 
department  on  account  of  certain  special  appropriations, 
mostly  for  building  construction. 

It  was  found  in  practice  that  receipted  bills  were  in  many 
cases  not  promj^tly  returned  to  this  office  by  the  parties 
receiving  payment.  Since  the  only  way  this  department 
could  be  reimbursed  by  the  state  treasurer  was  by  the 
presentation  to  him  of  vouchers,  and  as  the  vouchers  con- 
sisted of  these  receipted  bills,  it  developed  that  this  depart- 
ment was  carrying  a  considerable  amount  for  each  institu- 
tion, through  payments  from  the  working  fund,  for  which 
reimbursement  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  the  work- 
ing fund  was  constantly  depleted  thereby.  These  items 
often  amounted  to  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  were  the 
cause  of  great  annoyance,  by  creating  continual  discrep- 
ancies between  the  treasurer's  books  and  those  kept  at  the 
institutions.  To  overcome  this  trouble  all  payments  from 
this  office  are  now  made  by  voucher  checks,  and  the  can- 
celed checks  become  the  vouchers  from  which  the  treasurer 
makes  reimbursement  to  the  working  fund  of  this  depart- 
mnt. 

Annual  or  term  contracts  are  made,  after  competitive  bid- 
ding, on  supplies  for  which  there  is  a  continuing  demand, 
but  requisitions  are  sent  to  this  office  for  all  goods  to  be 
purchased,  whether  included  in  contracts  or  not.     Every 
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effort  is  made  to  combine  requisitions  for  the  same  articles 
from  different  institutions  or  departments,  so  that  the  state 
may  secure  the  benefit  from  purchasing  in  quantity.  In 
certain  cases,  where  advantage  can  be  taken  of  a  particu- 
larly favorable  price,  as  much  as  a  year's  supply  of  the 
article  in  question  is  bought  at  one  time. 

As  soon  as  a  requisition  is  received  in  this  office,  it  is 
divided  according  to  the  items  it  contains ;  articles,  the  need 
for  which  is  immediate,  are  ordered  at  once  by  mail  or  tele- 
phone ;  orders  for  contract  goods  are  forwarded  to  the  con- 
tractors ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  sufficient  time 
is  taken  to  solicit  bids.  Excepting  in  cases  of  special 
emergency,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  office  to  obtain  bids  from 
at  least  two  reliable  parties  on  all  goods,  the  order  being 
finally  given  in  every  case  to  the  lowest  bidder,  qualit}^ 
being  equal.  It  is  also  the  practice  of  this  office  to  mail 
each  day  the  written  orders  for  the  goods  purchased  that 
day  instead  of  holding  them  until  traveling  representatives 
can  find  time  to  call  for  them.  These  methods  involve 
some  expense  for  postage  and  telephone  tolls,  but  they 
make  for  prompt  service,  which,  as  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  this  report,  is  deemed  to  be  of  quite  as  much  importance 
as  any  other  feature  of  the  work. 

The  largest  single  item  of  goods  purchased  is  fuel,  and 
next  in  order  come  meats,  butter  and  flour.  A  contract  is 
made  for  the  annual  supply  of  fuel,  and  general  shipping 
instructions  are  given,  so  that  requisitions  for  fuel  are  not 
necessary.  As  much  coal  as  possible  is  delivered  during 
the  summer  months  when  teaming  conditions  are  at  their 
best,  none  of  the  institutions  being  so  located  that  coal  can 
be  delivered  directly  from  cars  to  the  bunkers.  Other  eon- 
tracts  cover  such  items  as  tea,  baking  powder,  cream  tartar, 
extracts,  butter,  eggs,  butterine,  milk,  coffee,  egg  powder, 
soap,  soap  chips,  soap  powder,  electric  lamps,  drinking 
cups,  carbon  paper,  typewriters,  typewriter  ribbons,  pens, 
road  oil,  paint,  metal  culverts,  automobile  plates  and  chauf- 
feurs' badges,  while  annual  supj^ly  purchases  include  the 
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following:  molasses,  glucose,  vinegar,  canned  goods,  broom 
corn,  salt,  syrup,  blankets,  fertilizers,  seeds,  and  other 
items. 

This  office  carries  a  stock  of  office  supplies  for  general 
use  in  the  departments,  buying  them  in  quantity,  and  issu- 
ing and  charging  them  to  the  departments  as  called  for, 
thus  effecting  a  very  considerable  saving  over  the  cost  of 
such  articles  at  retail.  A  special  appropriation  for  this 
item  would  seem  advisable,  instead  of  making  the  work- 
ing fund  of  this  department  bear  the  burden,  as  at  present. 

No  separate  analysis  of  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
purchasing  agent's  department  is  made,  for  the  reason  that 
the  necessary  funds  are  provided  in  the  general  appropria- 
tion for  your  board.  Such  items  as  postage,  telephone, 
freight,  and  indeed  the  whole  expense  of  the  department, 
might  very  properly  be  charged  to  the  institution  or  de- 
partment in  whose  behalf  it  was  incurred.  This,  however, 
would  probably  involve  more  labor  than  it  is  worth,  for, 
since  the  state  has  to  pay  the  bill  in  any  case,  such  a  divi- 
sion w^ould  be  largely  sentimental. 


v.       ^^^»-^^^ 
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Inventories. 

The  following  table  gives  the  inventories  of  the  institu- 
tions and  departments  "of  all  supply  materials  on  hand 
as  of  August  31st,"  but  does  not  include  real  estate,  build- 
ings, or  jDermanent  fixtures : 


Departments. 

1915. 

1916. 

State  Hospital 

$197,439.32 

15,044.83 

24,853.95 

5,544.10 

15,846.07 

8,036.20 

58,277.21 

3,918.15 

5,803.50 

2,217.00 

731.00 

6,259.07 

1,410.50 

1,618.57 

464.16 

225.93 

236.05 

1,484.91 

State  Prison 

$15,583.53 

26,959.94 

6,649.57 

Industrial  School 

State  Sanatorium 

Plymouth  Normal  School 

Keene  Normal  School 

School  for  Feeble-Minded 

Highway  Department 

16,818.42 

12,796.81 

64,000.56 

3,708.14 

6,648.50 

Forestry  Department 

Secretary  of  State 

Board  of  A^-riculture 

Board  of  Health 

3,000.20 

732.50 

6,189.47 

Public  Instruction 

1,442.00 

Excise  Commission 

1,863.25 

Labor  Commission 

Fish  and  Game  Commission .  .  . 

Pharmacy  Commission 

Insurance  Commission 

Printing  Commission 

765.51 

447.61 

236.05 

1,703.54 

Tax  Commission 

661.69 
5,412.00 

447.75 

300.08 
1,113.59 
2,505.33 

100.00 
1,676.25 
1,026.96 

595.55 

519.08 

Public  Service  Commission.... 

Charities  and  Correction 

Bank  Commission 

Adjutant  General 

6,481.00 

526.50 

401.95 

1,204.63 

2,727.88 

250.00 

Attorney  General 

State  House 

State  Treasurer 

1,956.25 
986.20 
807.15 

Motor  Vehicle 

Board  of  Trustees 
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Requisitions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  requisitions  re- 
ceived from  each  institution  and  department  during  the  bi- 
ennial period,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  items  which 
they  contained : 


Departments. 

1914-1915. 

1915-1916. 

Req. 

Items. 

Req. 

Items. 

State  Hospital 

685 

166 

80 

91 

75 

70 

86 

24 

317 

213 

111 

49 

53 

55 

11 

•13 

13 

44 

6 

75 

8 

22 

12 

30 

5 

13 

15 

9 

6 

*22 

5,475 

1,486 

897 

941 

590 

644 

1,156 

153 

855 

338 

226 

105 

220 

133 

63 

35 

32 

63 

12 

208 

52 

40 

21 

45 

20 

19 

24 

29 

7 

""54 

775 
251 
95 
92 
63 
85 
75 

310 
272 
55 
51 
84 
54 
33 
23 
78 
42 
23 
67 
18 
6 
15 
56 
30 
189 
53 

16 

54 

5,083 

State  Prison 

1,795 

Industrial   School 

State  Sanatorium 

Plymouth  Normal  School 

Keene  Normal  School 

1,614 

1,074 

730 

683 

School  for  Feeble-Minded.  .  .  . 

Soldiers'  Home 

Highway  Department 

Forestry  Department 

Secretary  of  State 

1,070 

'971 
479 
202 

Board  of  Agriculture 

139 

Board  of  Health 

196 

Public  Instruction 

236 

Excise  Commission 

Labor  Commission 

70 
48 

Fish  and  Game  Commission. .  . 

Insurance  Commission 

Tax  Commission 

133 
82 
35 

Public  Service  Commission .... 

Charities  and  Correction 

State  Historian 

210 

51 

9 

Bank  Commission 

32 

Adjutant  General 

93 

Attorney  General 

State  House 

75 
463 

State  Treasurer 

40 

Legacy  Tax 

Old  Home  Week  Association . . . 
State  Librarian 

29 

*Motor  Vehicle 

115 

Total 

2,379 

13,943 

2,965 

15,757 

In  1914-1915  covers  the  period  from  April  30  to  September  1. 
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Supplies. 

The  following  gives  the  total  amount  paid  for  supplies 
for  the  institutions  and  departments  named  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1914,  to  August  31,  1916: 

State  Hospital $346,667.34 

Industrial  School 50,040.87 

State  Sanatorium 42,770.31 

School  for  Feeble-Minded 64,112.22 

State   Prison 49,615.52 

Plymouth  Normal  School 16,990.34 

Keene  Normal  School 25,163.65 

Soldiers'   Home 1,419.19 

Adjutant-General  39.09 

Department  of  Agriculture 2,089.12 

Attorney-General    755.10 

Auditor's  Department 127.26 

Bank  Commission 529.72 

Board  of  Charities  and  Correction 517.46 

Children's  Commission 74.13 

Fish  and  Game  Department 29,205.87 

Forestry  Department 5,010.48 

State  Board  of  Health 5,715.65 

Highway  Department 70,000.13 

State  Historian 329.58 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 3,004.65 

Insurance   Department 1,415.70 

Bureau  of  Labor 681.17 

Legacy  Tax  Commission 359.04 

State  Library 1,248.98 

License   Commission 595.47 

Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 11,962.75 

Board  of  Optometry 4.39 

Pharmacy  Commission 25.11 

Public  Service  Commission 3,219.23 

Public  Printing  Commission 4,491.09 

Board  of  Control 469.10 
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Board   of   Trustees $701.50 

Secretary  of  State 11,299.41 

State  House 7,613.19 

Tax  Commission 1,036.56 

Treasury  Department 1,108.45 

Total $760,408.82 


CASH    STATEMENT. 

September  1,  1914,  to  August  31,  1915. 

Receipts. 

Cash  in  bank,  September  1,  1914 

Reimbursements  from  State  Treasurer: 

September,  1914 

October,  1914 

November,  1914 

December,  1914 

January,  1915 

February,  1915 

March,   1915 

April,   1915 

May,  1915 

June,   1915 

July,  1915 

August,  1915 

Interest  

Received  from  other  sources 


;7,101.80 


16,115.01 
28,345.95 
30,332.05 
62,588.22 
17,324.32 
40,375.60 
66,513.18 
21,812.62 
32,407.76 
44,299.37 
44,447.76 
96,187.38 
362.65 
620.59 

$538,834.26 


Disbursements. 

Total  number  of  checks  issued 4,609 

Paid  for  payrolls  and  advances $146,560.99 

Paid  for  supplies 346,486.03 

Interest  paid  to  State  Treasurer 362.65 

Cash  balance  transferred  to  H.  K.  Libbey,  August 

31,  1915   28,586.76 

Cash  in  bank  August  31,  1915 16,837.83 


$538,834.26 
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CASH  STATEMENT.— Continued. 

September  1,  1915,  to  September  1,  1916. 

Receipts. 

Cash  in  bank,  September  1,  1915 $16,837.83 

Reimbursements  from  State  Treasurer: 

September,  1915 11,631.21 

October,  1915 36,234.88 

November,  1915 46,254.86 

December,  1915 67,720.68 

January,  1916 119,360.86 

February,  1916 66,943.04 

March,  1916 37,294.63 

April,  1916 46,397.41 

May,  1916 54,735.05 

June,   1916 31,883.27 

July,  1916 69,026.90 

August,  1916 92,644.27 

Interest  451.85 

Received  from  other  sources 2,105.30 

Cash    balance    transferred    from    George    W. 

Fowler,  August  31,  1915 28,586.76 

$728,108.80 
Disbursements. 
Total  number  of  checks  issued 5,384 

Paid  for  payrolls  and  advances $260,397.74 

Paid  for  supplies 413,922.79 

Interest  paid  to  State  Treasurer 451.85 

Cash  in  bank  August  31,  1916 53,336.42 


$728,108.80 
Respectfully  submitted, 

HORATIO  K.  LIBBEY, 

PurclinsiHg  Agent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions: 

The  superintendent  presents  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
the  seventy-third  and  seventy-fourth  annual  reports  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  years  ending  August  31,  1915,  and 
August  31,*  1916. 

The  year  beginning  September  1,  1914,  commenced  with 
1,110  patients — 555  men  and  555  women.  The  number  of 
patients  remaining  September  1,  1915,  was  1,182 — 608  men 
and  574  women.  The  daily  average  for  this  year  was 
1,126.45—568.27  men  and  558.18  women.  The  death  rate 
for  this  period  was  10  per  cent.  The  recovery  rate  for  the 
year  based  on  the  number  of  different  persons  admitted 
was  20.09  per  cent. 

The  year  beginning  September  1,  1915,  commenced  with 
1,182  patients — 60S  men  and  574  women.  The  number  of 
patients  remaining  September  1,  1916,  was  1,194 — 599  men 
and  595  women.  The  daily  average  for  this  year  was 
1,188.04 — 604.12  men  and  583.92  women,  an  increase  of 
102.34  patients  over  those  in  the  hospital  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  biennial  period  ending  August  31,  1914.  The 
death  rate  for  this  year  was  10  per  cent.  The  recovery 
rate  for  the  year  based  on  the  number  of  different  persons 
admitted  was  19.40  per  cent. 

The  impressive  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  rapid 
survey  of  the  movement  of  the  population  at  the  State  Hos- 
pital is  the  fact  that  patients  are  increasing  at  a  more  rapid 
ratio  than  buildings  for  their  accommodation.  On  Septem- 
ber 1,  1914,  there  was  an  increase  of  130  patients  over  those 
in  the  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  previous  biennial  period. 
And  now,  on  September  1,  1916,  there  is  an  increase  of  102 
patients  over  those  in  the  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  bien- 
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nial  period  ending  August  31,  1914.  The  larger  increase 
for  the  previous  biennial  period  was  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  final  transfer  of  patients  from  Hillsborough  and  Rock- 
ingham County  farms.  But  the  average  yearly  increase  for 
the  last  two  years,  after  all  patients  have  been  removed 
from  the  several  county  farms,  has  been  in  excess  of  50. 
The  problem  of  additional  facilities  to  meet  this  steady 
increase  in  population  is,  therefore,  a  serious  one  and  de- 
mands most  thoughtful  study. 

In  any  prospective  new  construction  due  regard  should 
be  given  the  character  of  the  patients  to  be  accommodated, 
whether  quiet,  convalescent,  chronic  or  disturbed  cases. 
Expenditure  on  new  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
classes  of  patients,  already  well  j)rovided  for,  would  be 
unwise.  At  the  present  time  the  convalescent,  the  quiet 
industrial  class,  the  newlj^-admitted  cases,  and  the  intelli- 
gent and  appreciative  insane  are  well  provided  for.  The 
disturbed  and  agitated  demented  patients  have  inadequate 
accommodations  and  their  close  proximity  to  quiet  patients 
is  a  continuous  embarrassijient. 

In  the  report  of  the  hospital  two  years  ago  especial  em- 
phasis was  laid  on  the  overcrowding  of  the  Kent  and  Peas- 
lee  buildings,  and  an  appropriation  for  an  enlargement  for 
women  patients  of  the  disturbed  class  recommended.  The 
bill  that  finally  passed  the  legislature  provided  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Walker  building.  This  addition,  while  not 
mitigating  congestion  where  most  needed,  will  prove  a  wel- 
come relief  for  many  patients  at  present  forced  to  sleep  on 
cots  in  day  rooms,  which  were  never  intended  to  be  used 
for  dormitories.  Unfortunately  the  appropriation  for  the 
Walker  building  was  not  adequate  for  its  entire  furnishing 
and  equipment,  and  an  additional  amount  will  be  needed 
to  complete  the  work.  It  is  now  proposed  to  finish,  furnish 
and  occupy  two  wards  for  women  patients  by  January  1, 
1917,  leaving  two  wards  to  be  completed  at  a  later  date. 

A  condition  exists  on  the  male  side  of  the  hospital  that 
demands  correction.     Between  thirty-five  and  fort}'  rooms, 
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originally  intended  for  patients,  are  now  occupied  by  men 
attendants,  thereby  depriving  the  institution  of  much 
needed  room  for  its  patients,  besides  depriving  the  attend- 
ants of  proper  change  of  environment  during  nights  and 
when  off  duty.  A  house  for  these  attendants,  similar  to 
the  employees'  building  recently  erected  at  the  School  for 
Feeble  Minded  at  Laconia,  w^ould,  by  restoring  to  patients 
rooms  originally  intended  for  inmates,  increase  the  capacity 
for  male  patients  by  fifty  beds.  Such  added  capacity 
would  be  secured  at  minimum  cost,  because  a  building  for 
attendants  would  not  involve  such  expensive  construction 
as  similar  increase  for  patients.  In  urging  this  very  much- 
needed  Attendants'  Home,  I  wish  to  add  that  I  believe  such 
construction  is  but  a  simple  act  of  justice  due  from  the 
state  to  one  branch  of  its  employees. 

A  good  site  for  such  an  employees'  home  is  the  space  at 
present  occupied  by  the  stable  and  garage.  By  moving 
the  engineer's  house  westerly  and  taking  down  the  garage, 
a  convenient  location  will  be  secured  at  little  expense.  This 
garage  and  stable  is  an  old  wooden  structure,  partly  filled 
with  hay  and  storing  two  automobile  trucks  and  cars.  It 
is  twenty-four  feet  from  the  Peaslee  Building,  and  in  case 
of  fire  would  be  a  menace  to  the  adjacent  wards  for  the 
disturbed  and  convict  insane.  The  old  piggery  soon  to  be 
vacated  could,  at  little  expense,  be  converted  into  a  suit- 
able garage.  The  removal  of  the  garage  and  stable  was 
advised  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  report  on  fire  conditions  at 
the  State  Hospital. 

On  August  5,  1915,  about  7.30  in  the  evening,  the  old 
carpenter  shop  caught  fire  in  the  lumber  dry-room,  and 
was  so  badly  damaged  above  the  first  fioor  as  to  be  practi- 
cally useless.  Timely  action  by  your  board  led  to  the  re- 
erection  of  the  old  shop  in  entire  fire-proof  construction. 
The  first  floor  is  used  as  paint  shop,  upholstering  and  broom 
shop.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  printing,  shoemaking 
and  other  industries.  At  the  same  time  the  old  wooden 
coal  shed  was  entirely  removed  and  a  dangerous  fire  risk 
thereby  eliminated. 
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A  new  temporary  carpenter  shop  has  been  erected  near 
the  power  station  and  is  heated,  lighted  and  equipped  with 
electric  power  from  this  station.  A  new  motor-driven 
planer  and  saw-table  have  been  installed. 

As  nearly  as  possible  all  the  minor  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  report  on  fire  coijditions 
at  the  hospital  have  been  carried  out.  The  suggestions  as 
to  automatic  sprinklers  and  other  more  expensive  altera- 
tions are  referred  to  your  board  for  further  consideration 
and  possible  legislative  action. 

The  hospital  cemetery  has  been  completed  on  the  Clinton 
street  property  and  enclosed  in  a  suitable  iron  fence.  All 
burials  of  state  patients  are  now  made  in  the  new  cemetery 
and  each  grave  is  provided  with  a  marble  headstone  indi- 
cating the  name  and  age  of  each  individual,  with  a  record 
of  same  on  file  at  the  main  office  of  the  hospital.  Appro- 
priate funeral  services  accompany  each  burial.  There  is  a 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  the  state  has  thus  provided  in 
a  dignified  and  suitable  manner  for  the  last  sad  rites  of 
its  unfortunate  wards.  In  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
simple  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  and  the  erection  of 
a  small  mortuary  chapel  in  connection  with  the  cemetery 
may  be  made. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  no  serious  epi- 
demic illness.  Each  year  there  have  occurred  two  typhoid 
cases.  It  is  worth  noting  that  during  this  period  there 
have  been  four  deaths  from  pellagra.  Three  of  these  cases 
were  imported  from  outside,  and  one  originated  in  the  insti- 
tution. There  were  also  three  cases  in  the  hospital  left 
over  from  the  previous  biennial  period,  but  these  have  ap- 
parently recovered.  A  varied  and  liberal  dietary  has  ma- 
terially contributed  to  their  improvement.  The  disease 
apparently  occurs  in  certain  types  of  chronic  demented 
patients  who  do  not  eat  normally,  and  improvement  occurs 
when,  under  proper  supervision,  a  varied  and  sufficient 
dietary  can  be  maintained. 

During  the  biennial  period  new  hardwood  floors  have 
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been  laid  in  ward  two  of  the  Bancroft  building  and  in 
wards  five  and  eight  of  the  Kimball  wing,  and  these  wards 
have  been  painted  throughout.  The  interior  of  the  Walker 
building  has  also  been  painted  by  the  hospital  painters. 

A  new  piggery  has  been  erected  in  the  pasture  on  Clinton 
Street,  and  a  driveway,  properly  graded  and  underdrained, 
connecting  it  with  the  highway  is  nearly  finished.  Before 
the  building  can  be  used  a  boiler,  gasoline  pump  and  house 
for  the  swineherd  should  be  provided.  The  removal  of  the 
hogs  to  this  new  location  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  The 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  larger  population  of  the  hospital 
necessitates  their  care  in  a  more  remote  localit.v. 

Owing  to  inadequate  appropriation  the  verandas  on  the 
final  wing  of  the  Walker  building  were  omitted.  I  trust 
that  these  may  be  provided.  These  open  verandas  very 
materially  contribute  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
patients  by  enabling  them  to  always  have  ready  access  to 
fresh  air  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  inadequate  appro- 
priation likewise  necessitated  leaving  untinished  the  third 
floor  of  the  new  wing.  As  this  portion  contains  apartments 
for  the  night  and  day  attendants  for  the  additional  wards, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  sufficient 
to  finish  and  furnish  these  rooms. 

Diversional  employment  has  been  a  constant  subject  of 
study.  Two  industrial  teachers  have  been  steadily  em- 
ployed. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  remedial  agency  may 
be  carried  to  a  greater  efficiency  by  the  furnishing  of  even 
greater  variety  of  methods  and  material  for  employment 
of  patients.  Certainly  no  more  beneficial  results  are  se- 
cured for  the  insane  than  through  w4de  and  varied  forms 
of  diversional  occupation.  The  annual  fair  has  awakened 
a  great  interest  among  many  patients  and  has  demonstrated 
the  value  of  work  treatment. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  hospital  may  soon  be  provided 
with  a  field  or  social  service  worker.  Such  a  department 
would  not  only  prove  of  great  scientific  value  in  the  study 
of  cases  admitted,  but  would  materially  assist  the  medical 
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staff  in  the  parole  and  discharge  of  improved  patients. 
Field  work  in  the  homes  of  patients  would  secure  informa- 
tion at  first  hand  which  would  prove  of  inestimable  value 
to  patient,  physician,  and  indirectly  the  community  itself. 
Such  work  is  closely  allied  to  preventive  mental  medicine, 
in  that  the  beginnings  of  mental  disease  ma.y  be  more 
clearly  defined  and  a  better  popular  understanding  of  in- 
sanity and  its  prevention  follow. 

Cost  of  Maintenance. 
For  Year  Ending  August  31,  1915. 

Average  weekly  per  capita  cost,  including  all  expendi- 
tures           $4,602 

Deduct  average  weekly    per    capita    income    from    all 

sources   1,060 

Average  weekly  per  capita  cost  to  state  for  support  of 
patients  and  maintenance  of  property  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1915 3.542 

For  Year  Ending  August  31,  1916. 

Average  weekly  per  capita  cost,  including  all  expendi- 
tures         $4,644 

Deduct  average    weekly    j)er    capita    income  from   all 

sources   .998 

Average  weekly  per  capita  cost  to  state  for  support  of 
patients  and  maintenance  of  property  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1916 3.646 

The  following  changes  have  occurred  in  the  otficial  fam- 
ily at  the  hospital :  Miss  Helen  C.  Sinclair  has  succeeded 
Miss  Bertha  Cornwall  in  the  superintendency  of  the  Train- 
ing School ;  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  prosecuted  sat- 
isfactorily during  the  last  two  years.  Drs.  Donald  G. 
Mclvor,  Charles  R.  Angus  and  Arthur  J,  Ganley  have  suc- 
ceeded to  vacancies  on  the  medical  staff.  The  medical  staff 
have  been  very  faithful  in  their  work  and  the  superintend- 
ent hereby  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation. 

CHARLES  P.  BANCROFT, 

Superintendent. 
Concord,  N.  H.,  August  31,  1916. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
AUGUST  31,  1915. 

TABLE  I. 


Men. 

Women.  | 

555 

555   1 

234 

175   1 

6 

3   1 

181 

156   1 

43 

22   1 

9 

10   1 

1   19 

20   1 

1   14 

20   1 

1   10 

10   1 

1    6 

1   1 

1    2 

0   1 

1   78 

73   1 

1  608 

574   1 

1  778 

724   1 

1  229 

174   1 

1 

1   51 

1 
30 

1  568.27 

558.18 

Total. 


Patients  in  hospital  Sept.  1,  1914.  . 

Cases  admitted  during  the  year.  .  . 

Cases  returned  from  parole 

Discharged  within  the  year,  in- 
cluding deaths 

Discharged  I'ecovered  from  first 
attack    

Discharged  recovered  from  other 
than  first  attack 

Discharged   much   improved 

Discharged   improved 

Discharged  not  improved 

Discharged  not  insane 

Eloped,  not  returned  at  close  of 
year 

Deaths    

Patients  remaining  Sept.  1,  1915. 

Number  of  different  persons  under 
treatment  during  year 

Number  of  different  persons  ad- 
mitted during  year 

Number  of  different  persons  re- 
covered during  year 

Daily  average  number  of  patients 


1,110 

409 

9 

337 

65 

19 
39 
34 
20 

7 

2 

151 

1,182 

1,502 

403 

81 
1,126.45 


TABLE  IL 

Admissions   and   Discharges   from    the   Beginning   of   the 

Hospital. 


Admitted 

Discharged 

Discharged  recovered..  .  . 
Discharged  improved. .  .  . 
Discharged  not  improved 
Discharged  not  insane... 
Discharged  unknown .... 

Discharged  eloped 

Died 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

6,192 

5,576 

11,768 

5,584 

5,002 

10,586 

1,684 

1,569 

3,253 

1,195 

1,185 

2,380 

930 

932 

1,862 

63 

32 

95 

49 

39 

88 

96 

4 

100 

1,567 

1,241 

2,808 
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TABLE  III. 

Showing  Number  of  Admissions  in  those  Admitted  During 

THE  Year. 


Men.                 Women.       |     Total. 

1 

First  admission 

195 
28 
8 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 

1 
135        1        330 

Second  admission 

23        1          51 

Third  admission 

9         1           17 

Fourth  admission 

3         1             4 

Fifth  admission 

1         1             1 

Sixth  admission 

1        1            3 

Eighth  admission 

1        1            1 

Twelfth    admission 

1                    1 

Fourteenth  admission 

1                    1 

1                      1 
234                175        1        409 

1 

TABLE  IV. 
Showing  Ages  of  those  Admitted  During  the  Year. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


From  ten  to  fifteen 

From  fifteen  to  twenty 

From  twenty  to  twenty-five.  . .  . 

From  twenty-five  to  thirty 

From  thirty  to  thirty-five 

From  thirty-five  to  forty 

From  forty  to  forty-five 

From  forty-five  to  fifty 

From  fifty  to  sixty 

From  sixty  to  seventy 

From  seventy  to  eighty 

Over  eighty 

Not  knovra 


0 

1 

1             1 

6 

6 

12 

27 

13 

40 

23 

11 

34 

23 

19 

42 

26 

22 

48 

18 

23 

41 

23 

12 

35 

40 

33 

73 

21 

15 

36 

19 

12 

31 

6 

5 

11 

2 

3 

5 

234 

1 

175 

409 
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TABLE  V. 

Showing  Form  of  Disease  in  those  Admitted  During  the 

Year. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

29 

42 

71 

38 

30 

68 

25 

24 

49 

19 

9 

28 

24 

1 

25 

10 

14 

24 

11 

4 

15 

8 

5 

13 

11 

2 

13 

9 

1 

10 

6 

3 

9 

7 

2 

9 

3 

5 

8 

6 

0 

6 

1 

4 

5 

0 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

0 

3 

3 

.  1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

9 

.3 

12 

9 

8 

17 

234 

175 

409 

Manic   depressive 

Dementia  precox 

Senile  dementia 

General  paresis 

Acute  alcoholism 

Involutional  melancholia.. 

Organic  dementia 

Congenital  imbecile 

Alcoholic  hallucinosis 

Alcoholic   dementia 

Morphinism    

Epileptic  dementia 

Acute  confusional 

Chronic   alcoholism 

Cerebral  arteriosclerosis.  . 

Pellagrous  insanity 

Presenile  insanity 

Paranoia  and  allied  states 

Cerebral  syphilis 

Morphinomania 

Epileptic  insanity 

Thyroid  psychosis 

Epileptic  imbecility 

Hysteria    

Constitutional  inferiority. 

Not  insane 

Not  diagnosed 
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TABLE   VI. 

Showing  Probable  Causes  or  Predisposing  Factors  in  those 
Admitted  During  Year. 


Men. 


I       Women. 


Total. 


Heredity   

Alcohol    

No  possible  cause  shown 

Old  age 

Syphilis 

Ill  health,  overwork  and  worry 

Menopause   

Previous  attacks 

Congenital 

Morphine 

Arteriosclerosis 

Not  insane 

Epilepsy    

Injury   

Pellagra    

Pregnancy  


TABLE  VII. 

Showing  the  Civil  Condition  of  those  Admitted  During  the 

Year. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Married 

100 

95 

30 

7 

2 

82 

56 

31 

6 

0 

182 

Single    

151 

Widowed 

61 

Divorced   

13 

Not  known 

2 

234 

175 

409 
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TABLE  VIII. 

Showing  the   Occupation   of   those   Admitted   During  the 

Year. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Actor    

1 
1 

5 
1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
7 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

41 
1 
1 
0 
1 

44 
0 
1 

11 
5 
2 
6 

30 
0 

32 
0 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
3 
2 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
117 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

19 
1 

29 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

Artist 

1 

Barber 

5 

Blind  maker 

1 

Brass  worker 

1 

Butcher 

1 

Carpenter    

6 

Chef 

2 

Clerk   

7 

Dentist 

1 

Draughtsman   

1 

Drug  clerk 

2 

Engineer 

1 

Expressman   

1 

Farmer   

41 

Gardener  

1 

Hostler    

1 

Housework   

117 

Jitney  driver 

1 

Laborer  

44 

Laundress 

3 

Letter  carrier 

1 

Lumberman 

11 

Machine  shop 

5 

Mason    

2 

Merchant 

6 

Mill  operative   

49 

Music  teacher 

1 

No  occupation 

61 

Nurse 

2 

Painter    

2 

Plasterer  

2 

Printer 

1 

Sailor 

1 

Salesman 

1 

Saleswoman 

1 

Seamstress   

2 

Shoemaker    

3 

Stone  cutter 

2 

Student  

1 

Tailor 

2 

Teamster 

5 

Tinsmith 

1 

Typesetter 

2 

Undertaker 

1 

Unholsterer    

1 

Waiter 

1 

Wine  clerk 

3 

234 

175 

409 
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TABLE   IX. 
Showing  the  Nativity  of  those  Admitted  During  the  Year. 


Men.   • 

"Women. 

Total. 

New  Hampshire 

103 
30 
16 
18 
13 
10 
8 
5 
6 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

77 
28 
14 
8 
8 
9 
8 
6 
4 
2 
3 
0 
0 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

180 

Canada    

58 

Ireland 

30 

Vermont    

26 

Massachusetts   

21 

Maine 

19 

England    

16 

New  York 

11 

Russia 

10 

Sweden    

4 

Rhode  Island 

4 

Austria   

3 

Finland 

3 

Germany 

3 

Nova   Scotia 

3 

Italv  

2 

Turkey    

2 

California   

Colorado    

Connecticut 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Norway   

New    Brunswick 

Pennsylvania 

Poland   

Scotland    

Syria   

Unknown 

United   States 

234 

175 

409 
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TABLE   X. 
Showing  Residence  of  those  Admitted  During  the  Year. 


Men.                 Women.           Total. 

Belknap   County 

15                   14                   29 

Carroll  County 

9                     9                   18 

Cheshire  County 

8                   18                   26 

13                     5                   18 

Grafton  County 

41                   19                   60 

Hillsborough  County 

70                   40         1         110 

Merrimack  County 

36                   33         1           69 

Rockingham  County 

20                   13         1           33 

Strafford  County 

14                   18         1           32 

Sullivan  County 

8                     0         1           14 

1                       1 
234                175        1        409 

TABLE   XL 
Showing  by  Whom  Supported. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

State    

149 

57 

18 

2 

8 

108 
35 
30 

1 
1 

257 

Private    

92 

Private  with  aid 

48 

County  

3 

Town  or  city 

9 

234 

175 

409 
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TABLE  XII. 
Showing  Deaths  and  their  Causes. 


Men. 


I       Women.       |     Total. 

I  I 


Acute  myocardial  insufficiency. 

General  paresis 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Arteriosclerosis 

Chronic   interstitial  nephritis.  . 

Pellagra    

Acute  bacillary  dysentery 

Cerebral  edema 

Acute  dilatation  of  the  heart.  . 

Broncho  pneumonia 

Status  epilepticus 

Pernicious  anemia 

Uremia    

Acute  parenchymatous  nephritis 

Carcinoma  of  breast 

Carcinoma  of  stomach 

Diabetic  coma 

General   peritonitis 

Tubercular   peritonitis 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis 

Acute  indigestion 

Acute  inanition  with  pernicious 

vomiting   

Acute  gastritis  and  enteritis.  . . 

Chronic   gastro-enteritis 

Qhronic   meningo-encephalitis.  . 

Chronic    nephritis 

Carcinoma  of  rectum 

Coronary    embolism 

Erysipelas    

Fatty  degeneration  of  heart.  .  . 

Gastric  stenosis 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  liver. 

Ileus  paralyticus 

Pyelitis   

Pyonephrosis    

Perforation  of  ileum 

Septicemia    

Septic    endocarditis 

Stokes-Adams'    disease 

Tubercular  enteritis 

Tubercular  meningitis 

Toxemia 


13 
13 


14 
6 
4 
4 
2 
1 
5 
5 
3 
0 
2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

73 


151 
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TABLE  XIII. 
Showing  Ages  at  Time  of  Death. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Between  20  and  30  years 

Between  30  and  40  years 

Between  40  and  50  years 

Between  50  and  60  years 

Between  60  and  70  years 

Between  70  and  80  years 

Between  80  and  90  years 

Over  90  years 

4 
11 
11 
18 
12 
17 
5 
0 

1 

2 

1             8 

12 

11 

1           19 

1           19 

1 

1 

6 
19 
23 
29 
31 
36 
6 
1 

Total 

78 

1 

1           73 

1 

151 

STATISTICAL  TABLES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
AUGUST  31,  1916. 

TABLE   I. 


1                  1 
Men.           Women.    |      Total. 

Patients  in  hospital  Sept.  1,  1915. 

Cases    admitted    during    year    (by 
commitment)     

Cases   admitted    during   year    (re- 
turned from  parole) 

Cases  discharged  during  year,  in- 
cluding deaths 

Discharged    recovered    from    first 
attack    

Discharged    recovered   from    other 
than  first  attack 

Discharged  much  improved 

Discharged   improved 

Discharged  not  improved 

Discharged  not  insane 

1                      1 

608       1     574       1    1,182 

1                  1 
176       1     163       1       339 

32              33       1         65 

217            175       1       392 

29       1       18                47 

12       1         8       1         20 

40       1       29       1         69 

22       1       26        1          48 

9              23       1         32 

8                2       1         10 

Eloped  not  returned 

6                0       1           6 

Deaths    

Patients  remaining  Sept.  1,  1916. 

Number  of  different  persons  under 
treatment  during  the  year 

Number   of   different   persons    ad- 
mitted during  the  year 

Number    of    different   persons    re- 
covered during  the  year 

Daily  average  number  of  patients. 

91              69       1       160 
599       1     595       1    1,194 

788            739       1    1,527 

176       1     163       1       339 

41       1       24                65 
604.12  1     583.92  |    1,188.04 

TABLE  n. 

Admissions    and    Discharges  from  the    Beginning    of    the 

Hospital. 


Men. 


I        Women.      j      Total. 


Admitted 

Admitted  by  commitment 

Admitted  returned  from  parole 

Discharged 

Discharged  recovered 

Discharged   improved 

Discharged  not  improved 

Discharged  not  insane 

Discharged  unknown 

Discharged  eloped 

Died 


6,400 

6,368 

32 

5,801 

1,725 

1,257 

939 

71 

49 

102 

1,658 


5,772 

5,739 

33 

5,177 

1,595 

1,240 

955 

34 

39 

4 

1,310 


12,172 

12,107 

65 

10,978 

3,320 

2,497 

1,894 

105 

88 

106 

2,968 
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TABLE   III. 

Showing  Number  of  Admissions  in  those  Admitted  During 

THE  Year. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

First  admission 

151 
20 
2 
2 
1 
0 
0 

134 
18 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 

285 

Second  admission 

38 

Third  admission 

6 

Fourth  admission 

5 

Fifth  admission 

3 

Seventh  admission 

1 

Ninth  admission 

1 

176 

163 

339 

TABLE  IV. 

Showing  Ages  of  those  Admitted  During  the  Year. 


Men. 

1 

1       Women. 

1 

Total. 

0 

1 

1 

7 

6 

13 

18 

9 

27 

12 

12 

24 

14 

21 

35 

34 

20 

54 

20 

13 

33 

14 

12 

26 

14 

1           31 

45 

24 

1           18 

42 

18 

1           12 

30 

1 

1             8 

9 

176 

1        163 

339 

From  ten  to  fifteen 

From  fifteen  to  twenty.  . . . 
From  twenty  to  twenty-five 
From  twenty-five  to  thirty. 
From  thirty  to  thirty-five. . 
From  thirty-five  to  forty.  . 
From  forty  to  forty-five. . . 
From  forty-five  to  fifty..  .  . 

From  fifty  to  sixty 

From  sixty  to  seventy 

From  seventy  to  eighty.  .  . . 
Over  eighty 
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TABLE  V. 

Showing  Form  of  Disease  in  those  Admitted  During  the 

Year, 


Men. 


I       Women. 


Total. 


Dementia  precox 

Manic   depressive 

Senile  dementia 

Paresis    

Acute  alcoholism 

Cerebral  arteriosclerosis 

Involutional  melancholia 

Not  diagnosed 

Imbecility 

Not  insane 

Paranoia  and  allied  states.  . .  . 

Alcoholic   dementia 

Acute  confusional 

Alcoholic  hallucinosis 

Epileptic  dementia 

Epileptic  insanity 

Congenital  imbecile 

Infection  exhaustive  psychosis 

Organic  dementia 

Chronic   alcoholism 

Epileptic  imbecility 

Presenile  dementia , 

Pellagrous  insanity 

Chorea 

Constitutional   psychopath.... 

Depression  unclassified 

Idiot 

Imbecile  high  grade 

Mania  unclassified 

Morphinomania 

Thyroid  psychosis 


29 

27 

56 

19 

36 

55 

15 

19 

34 

16 

10 

26 

24 

0 

24 

14 

9 

23 

2 

18 

20 

5 

9 

14 

6 

5 

11 

9 

1 

10 

2 

6 

8 

5 

1 

6 

3 

3 

6 

4 

1 

5 

3 

2 

5 

2 

o 

5 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

176 

163 

339 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  HOSPITAL. 
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TABLE   VI. 

Showing  Probable  Causes  or  Predisposing  Factors  in  those 
Admitted  During  Year. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Heredity   

Alcohol    

Old  age 

No  known  cause.  . .  . 

Syphilis   

Congenital 

Arteriosclerosis  .... 
Previous  attacks.... 

Climacteric 

Overwork  and  worry 

Not  insane 

Epilepsy   

Ill   health 

Childbirth 

Head  injury 

Sun  stroke 

Hyperthyroidism   ... 

Morphine 

Toxemia    


25 

47 

18 

14 

17 

11 

11 

8 

0 

6 

9 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 


176 


40 

5 

23 

19 

11 

9 

8 

11 

17 

5 

0 

3 

4 

5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 


163 


65 

52 

41 

33 

28 

20 

19 

19 

17 

11 

9 

6 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 


339 


TABLE  VII. 

Showing   Civil   Condition   of  those   Admitted   During  the 

Year. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Married 

71 

79 

20 

4 

2 

63 

56 

40 

4 

0 

134 

Single    

135 

Widowed 

60 

Divorced   

8 

Unknown 

2 

176 

163 

339 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE;  HOSPITAL. 
TABLE  VIII. 


Showing  the   Occupation   of  those   Admitted   During  the 

Year. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Housework   

0 

27 

39 

15 

28 

10 

8 

7 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

99 

31 
0 

19 
0 
0 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

99 

Mill  operative   

58 

Laborer   

39 

No  occupation 

34 

Fai'mer   

28 

Painter    

10 

Clerk   

9 

Shoe  cutter 

8 

Student   

4 

Lumberman    

3 

Merchant 

3 

Barber   

2 

Carpenter 

2 

Cigar   maker 

2 

Laundress 

2 

Nurse 

2 

Printer    

2 

Teacher  

2 

Teamster 

2 

Baersraffe  man 

Baker 

Blacksmith 

Bookkeeper  

Bricklayer 

Chair  maker 

Chef 

Civil  engineer 

Clergyman    

Draftsman    

Engineer 

Harness  maker 

Mason    

Meat  cutter 

Mechanic 

Milliner  

Motorman 

Musician 

Nurse  maid 

Saloon  keeper 

Stenographer  

Superintendent  of  mill 

Tailor 

Tinsmith 

Trackman 

Typesetter    

Undertaker 

Watchman 

176 

163 

339 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  HOSPITAL. 
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TABLE  IX. 

Showing  Nativity  of  those  Admitted  During  the  Year. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

New  Hampshire 

96 
15 
11 
12 
6 
7 
4 
7 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

73 
27 
9 
8 
8 
5 
8 
4 
4 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 

169 

Canada   

42 

Maine 

20 

Massachusetts   

20 

Vermont    

14 

Ireland 

12 

New  York 

12 

Russia   

11 

England    

6 

Nova   Scotia 

5 

Germany 

3 

Greece   

3 

Austria   

2 

Finland 

3 

Maryland    

2 

Scotland    

2 

Sweden    

2 

Albania 

California   

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Nebraska    

Poland   

Texas  

Turkey 

176 

163 

339 
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TABLE  X. 
Showing  Residence  of  those  Admitted  During  the  Year. 


Men.           1       Women.            Total. 

Belknap   County 

14         1              7                     21 

Carroll  County 

3         1             5                     8 

Cheshire  County 

Coos  County 

13         1             8                   21 

10        1            5                  15 

Grafton  County 

12         1           14                   26 

Hillsborough  County 

39         1           52                   91 

Merrimack  County 

32         1           25                   57 

Rockingham  County 

27         1           20                   47 

Strafford  County 

15         1           17                   32 

Sullivan  County 

11         1           10                   21 

176        1        163                339 

1                      1 

__  TABLE   XL 
Showing  by  Whom  Supported. 


5--S-i'  -"^ 


Men. 

1 

1       Women. 

1 

Total. 

State    

124 

35 

9 

1 

1 
6 

96 
1          34 

!          27 
1            1 
1            0 
1            5 

220 

Private    

69 

Private  with  aid 

36 

County  

2 

Town  or  city 

Unsettled    

1 
11 

176 

1 

1        163 

1 

339 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  HOSPITAL,. 
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TABLE  XII. 
Showing  Deaths  and  their  Causes. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Myocardial  insufficiency 

General  paresis 

Cerebral  hemorrhage 

Tuberculosis  of  lungs 

Valvular  disease  of  heart 

Chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  . 

Acute  dilatation  of  heart 

Acute  nephritis 

Coronary  embolus 

Exhaustion   

Pellagra    

Status  epilepticus 

Uremia    

Acute  bacillary  dysentery 

Acute  encephalitis 

Acute  inanition 

Arteriosclerosis 

Broncho  pneumonia 

Edema  of  the  brain 

Gastro-enteritis 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Myocarditis    

Acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis 

Cancer  of  stomach 

Cancer  of  uterus 

Chorea 

Chronic     parenchymatous     ne- 
phritis   

Ether  pneumonia    

Intestinal   obstruction 

Perforated  gastric  ulcer 

Pleurisy  with  effusion 

Subphrenic  abscess 

Surgical  shock 

Tubercular  meningitis 


16 
17 
8 
9 
6 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 

91 


16 
6 

10 
5 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 

4 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

69 


32 
23 
18 
14 
8 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


160 
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TABLE  XIII. 
Showing  Ages  at  Time  of  Death. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Under  20  years 

3 

5 

13 

18 

10 

19 

15 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

13 

15 

9 

11 

8 

2 

0 

4 

Between  20  and  30  years 

Between  30  and  40  years 

Between  40  and  50  years 

Between  50  and  60  years 

Between  60  and  70  years 

Between  70  and  80  years 

Between  80  and  90  years 

Over  90  years 

7 
21 
31 
25 
28 
26 
13 

3 

Unknown 

2 

91 

69 

160 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  HOSPITAL. 
TABLE  XIV. 
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Statistics  of  Admissions,  Discharges,  and  Deaths  from  the 
Opening  of  the  Hospital. 


-«  U 

a 

a  a 

s  s 

-*-<   '^- 

a  =« 

t,S 

;3  n 

■Z  p. 

0'° 

.s  § 

>  5 

Pi 

Daily  Averages  of 
the  Hospital. 


Men. 


Total. 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


76 
104 


92 

81 

103 

88 

107 

132 

141 

95 

85 

97 

76 

98 

85 

106 

86 

I  101 

105 

107 

104 

117 

118 

95 

130 

135 

152 

194 

140 

120 

140 

119 

114 

73 

111 

134 

104 

133 

141 

138 

138 

143 

137 

155 

276 

173 

169 

166 


76  I  26 
87  I  38 
83  I  29 
76  I  36 


90 

98 
106 
107 
123 

91 

96 

81 

77 

85 

83 

94 

94 

85 

92 
102 

91 
107 
129 

93 
114 
163 
123 
172 
137 
140 
122 
118 
128 

81 

94 
117 
121 
123 
127 
122 
143 
128 
125 
158 
223 
165  I  42 
181  I  51 
154  I  47 


45 

45 

66 

65 

63 

50 

66 

47 

34 

31 

38 

34 

42 
I  30 
I  36 
I  42 
I  26  I 
I  39  I 
I  51  I 
I  42  I 
I  37  I 
I  65  I 
I  55  I 
I  61  I 
I  42  I 
I  53  I 
I  35  I 
I  36  I 
I  35 
I  27 
I  28 
j  33 
1  38 
I  41 
I  18 
I  30 
I  43 
I  32 
I  33 
1411 
I  79  I 


15  I  11 
18  I  20 
25  I  16 
13  I  16 
25  11 


22 

9 

7 

7 

5 
18 
12 
10 

7 
17 
17 
14 
16 
27 
18 

9 
20 
29 
16 
27 
27 
30 
27 
27 
30 

8 
22 
23 
27 
34 
44  I 
36 
34 
28 
35 


38  I  34 
28  I  63 
40  I  37 

39  40 
35  34 


1  I 

5 

6 
11 

9 

8 
14  I 

71 
12  I 
11 

8 
14 
12 
10 
12 
18 
14 
17 
16 
13 
16 
23 
22 
21 
17 
21 
22 
23 
32 
21 
33 
22 
20 
26 
17  1 
17  I 
23  I 
17  1 
22  I 
30  I 
25 
24 
36 
34 
33 
28 
36 
53 
38 
42 
37 


76 
151 
158 
174 
187 
192 
190 
217 
215 
224 
250 
284 
246 
250 
251 
246 
267 
267 
290 
282 
289 
309 
324 
327 
353 
364 
330 
367 
388 
377 
448 
416 
401 
401 
398 
394 
349 
379 
419 
406 
418 
436 
447 
460 
460 
465 
494 
602 
527 
531 
508 


47 

70 

76 

98 
100 
109 
114 
127 
117 
118 
143 
161 
155 
154 
170 
169 
182 
184 
196 
188 
204 
217 
223 
236 
246 
235 
237 
253 
225  I 
254  I 
273  I 
281  I 
261 

279  I 

280  I 
276  i 
268  j 
285  I 
302 
285 
295 
309 
322 
317 
328 
339 
337 
364 
372 
359 
368 


94.0 
90.0 
88.7 
87.4 
99.4 
102.5 
106.3 
119.3 
118.5 
113.7 
123.1 
1]0  8 
109.36 
127.8 
140.4 
136.6 
121.4 
124.2 
128.9 
126.3 
127.4 
133.3 
131.0 
120.3 
124.3 
128.3 
139.82 
137.22 
150.49 
161.06 
166.52 
175.62 
181.40 
183.72 


88.0 
100.0 
105.7 
105.9 
107.4 
125.9 
122.6 
122.6 
121.27 
129.9 
125.9 
123.44  I 
125.19  I 
139.5 
127.5 
138.1 
139.1 
150.3 
143.8 
143.8 
147.6 
158.6 
159.1 
164.1 
169.5 
181.9 
182.37 
184.12 
183.59 
175.80 
184.57 
184.99 
182.38 
193.63 


182.0 

190.0 

101.4 

103.3 

206.8 

218.4 

228.9 

241.9 

239.77 

243.6 

249.0 

242.82 

234.55 

267.3 

267.9 

274.7 

260.5 

274.5 

272.7 

290.1 

275.0 

291.9 

290.1 

284.4 

293.8 

310.2 

322.19 

321.34 

334.08 

336.86 

351.09 

360.61 

363.78 

369.02 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  HOSPITAL. 
TABLE  XIY.— Continued. 


■g 

t: 

"2  =-' 

Dai 

ly  Averages  of 

5 

S  S 

0/  c. 

the  Hospital. 

a; 

"5 

bti 

u 
a 
> 

■6 

> 

p 

5 

o 

■6 

II 

5 '5. 

u 

Men. 

Worn. 

Total. 

K-l 

< 

Q 

(S 

'^ 

^ 

5 

^  ~ 

'^ 

1894 

187 

152 

52 

33 

27 

35 

542 

402 

190.14 

193.35 

383.49 

1895 

175 

165 

55 

45 

27 

36 

566 

414 

199.57 

204.79 

404.36 

1896 

181 

171 

42 

44 

34 

40 

586 

422 

201.31 

210.65 

411.96 

1897 

14T 

147 

38 

30 

30 

36 

561 

422 

210.26 

214.60 

424.86 

1898 

150 

163 

46 

40 

34 

33 

567 

409 

201.93 

210.71 

412.64 

1899 

179 

161 

48 

26 

34 

39 

577 

427 

202.38 

220.88 

423.26 

1900 

149 

151 

37 

37 

26 

49 

568 

425 

198.42 

221.71 

420.13 

1901 

202 

193 

52 

56 

31 

49 

617 

434 

203.12 

222.53 

425.65 

1902 

247 

217 

76 

53 

25 

56 

670 

464 

223.86 

242.49 

466.35 

1903 

240 

215 

52 

41 

66 

50 

702 

490 

232.21 

242.75 

475.16 

1904 

303 

213 

57 

46 

32 

69 

782 

580 

260.26 

257.63 

517.89 

1905 

290 

227 

61 

46 

26 

77 

852 

643 

321.60 

294.09 

615.69 

1906 

234 

209 

58 

29 

34 

73 

864 

668 

343.75 

308.27 

652.02 

1907 

278 

238 

63 

52 

18 

91 

970 

708 

361.68 

327.49 

689.17 

1908 

299 

176 

56 

28 

12 

68 

1,010 

831 

390.17 

326.74 

716.91 

1909 

292 

248 

65 

43 

19 

112 

1,114 

875 

465.17 

399.16 

864.33 

1910 

293 

259 

66 

33 

23 

131 

1,168 

909 

467.08 

421.15 

888.23 

1911 

301 

272 

69 

45 

18 

133 

1,203 

938 

482.94 

438.57 

921.51 

1912 

327 

308 

97 

35 

20 

139 

1,517 

957 

496.4 

459.5 

955.9 

1913 

412 

311 

85 

49 

23 

144 

1,362 

1,058 

505.36 

480.89 

986.25 

1914 

366 

314 

79 

73 

22 

130 

1,409 

1,110 

543.1 

542.6 

1,085.7 

1915 

418 

337 

84 

73 

20 

151 

1,502 

1,182 

562.27 

558.18 

1,126.45 

1916 

404 

392 

67 

117 

32 

160 

1,527 

1,194 

604.12 

583.92 

1,188.04 
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Report  of   Work   Done   in   the   Women's   Industrial 
Department. 

September  1,  1915— August  31,  1916. 

Embroidery  and  crochet  work    pieces  1,279 

Aprons   "  574 

Baskets "  209 

Clothes  bags   "  18 

Mending "  37,662 

Night  dresses   "  266 

Shirts   "  1,554 

Petticoats "  297 

Towels "  1,145 

Bedding    "  1,714 

Rugs   "  84 

Table  napkins "  255 

Hose    pairs  4,937 

Pickles   gals.  2,843 

Preserves   "  295 

Miscellaneous    pieces  2,463 

PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FARM  AT  SUNNYSIDE,  1915. 

299  pounds 

78  cords 
228  gallons 
5,916  quarts 
480  quarts 
320  quarts 
224  quarts 
92  bushels 
1,643  bushels 
10  bushels 
6  bushels 
163  bushels 
60  barrels 
8  bushels 
10  bushels 
18  bushels 
6  bushels 
8  bushels 
6  bushels 
4  bushels 
150  heads 
700  dozen 
800  pounds 


beef, 

$0,091/2 

$28.41 

wood, 

4.00 

312.00 

maple  syrup. 

1.10 

240.80 

strawberries, 

.10 

591.60 

raspberries. 

.18 

86.40 

blackberries, 

.10 

22.00 

currants, 

.08 

17.92 

plums, 

1.50 

138.00 

potatoes. 

.65 

1,067.95 

carrots. 

.10 

7.50 

beets. 

.50 

3.00 

cider  apples. 

.10 

16.30 

apples. 

1.25 

75.00 

parsnips. 

1.00 

8.00 

cucumbers. 

1.50 

15.00 

peas. 

1.00 

18.00 

tomatoes. 

2.00 

12.00 

string  beans. 

1.00 

8.00 

shell  beans. 

1.75 

10.50 

turnips, 

1.25 

5.00 

lettuce, 

.04 

6.00 

ears  corn. 

.15 

105.00 

rhubarb, 

.02  Va 

20.00 
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50  bunches 

radishes. 

$0.02 

$1.00 

2,000  heads 

cabbage. 

.08 

160.00 

1  ton 

squash. 

28.00 

28.00 

54  tons 

hay, 

18.00 

972.00 

4  tons 

corn   fodder, 

8.00 

32.00 

150  tons 

ensilage. 

8.00 

1,200.00 

8,350  quarts 

milk, 

.05 

366.62 

330  cakes 

ice, 

.15 

49.50 

7,028  dozen 

eggs. 

.32 

2,459.80 

$8,083.30 


PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FARM  AT  SUNNYSIDE,  1916. 


76  tons 

hay, 

$20.00 

$1,520.00 

15  tons 

bedding, 

8.00 

120.00 

8  tons 

oat  fodder. 

3.00 

24.00 

3  tons 

corn   fodder. 

3.00 

9.00 

6  tons 

cabbage. 

35.00 

210.00 

1/2  ton 

squash. 

40.00 

20.00 

852  pounds 

fowl. 

.20 

170.00 

7,500  quarts 

milk. 

.05 

375.00 

5,940  dozen 

eggs. 

.30 

1,782.00 

1  barrel 

radishes. 

2.00 

2.00 

6  bushels 

turnips, 

1.00 

6.00 

600  dozen 

sweet  corn. 

.24 

144.00 

750  pounds 

rhubarb. 

.00% 

60.40 

20  bushels 

lettuce, 

.75 

15.00 

7  bushels 

string  beans. 

1.75 

12.25 

8  bushels 

shell  beans, 

1.75 

14.00 

15  bushels 

tomatoes. 

2.00 

30.00 

20  bushels 

peas, 

1.50 

30.00 

10  bushels 

parsnips. 

1.50 

15.00 

15  bushels 

carrots. 

1.50 

22.50 

10  bushels 

beets, 

1.25 

12.50 

2,675  bushels 

potatoes. 

1.30 

3,477.50 

111  barrels 

apples. 

1.00 

111.00 

85  bushels 

cider  apples. 

.10 

8.50 

150  quarts 

currants, 

.08 

12.00 

1,650  quarts 

raspberries. 

.15 

247.50 

950  quarts 

strawberries, 

.12 

114.00 

300  quarts 

blackberries. 

.15 

45.00 

$8,609.15 
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PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FARM  FOR  1915. 


520 

bunches 

asparagus. 

$0.22 

$114.40 

7,500 

pounds 

rhubarb. 

.02  Vo 

187.50 

14,000 

heads 

lettuce. 

.04 

560.00 

5,063 

dozen 

cucumbers, 

.26 

1,316.38 

115 

bushels 

pickling  cucumbers, 

1.50 

172.50 

650 

bushels 

white   turnips. 

1.25 

821.50 

155 

bushels 

rutabagas, 

1.50 

232.50 

24 

tons 

winter   squash, 

28.00 

672.00 

135 

barrels 

summer  squash, 

3.00 

405.00 

65 

bushels 

peas. 

1.00 

65.00 

380 

bushels 

spinach, 

.50 

190.00 

410 

bushels 

string  beans, 

1.00 

410.00 

135 

bushels 

shell  beans. 

1.75 

236.25 

15 

bushels 

ripe  tomatoes, 

2.00 

30.00 

120 

bushels 

green   tomatoes, 

1.75 

210.00 

4,500 

dozen 

ears  corn. 

.15 

675.00 

2,500 

heads 

early   cabbage, 

.08 

200.00 

9,150 

heads 

late  cabbage. 

.09 

823.50 

525 

heads 

red  cabbage. 

.12 

63.00 

250 

heads 

cauliflower. 

.15 

37.50 

725 

bushels 

beets. 

.50 

362.50 

250 

bushels 

beet  greens. 

.15 

37.50 

1,100 

bunches 

celery, 

.15 

165.00 

5,200 

bunches 

late  celery. 

.25 

1  ,300.00 

650 

bushels 

onions. 

1.00 

650.00 

300 

bushels 

parsnips, 

1.00 

300.00 

25 

bushels 

peppers. 

1.25 

31.25 

325 

bushels 

carrots. 

.75 

243.75 

15 

bushels 

parsley, 

.50 

7.50 

5,500 

cakes 

ice. 

.15 

825.00 

55 

tons 

hay, 

18.00 

990.00 

7 

tons 

bedding. 

8.00 

56.00 

175 

tons 

ensilage. 

8.00 

1,400.00 

50,400 

quarts 

milk. 

.06 

3,024.00 

$16,814.53 
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PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FARM  FOR  1916. 


575 

bunches 

asparagus. 

$0.20 

$425.00 

247 

bushels 

string  beans, 

1.75 

432.50 

450 

bushels 

beets, 

1.25 

562.50 

320 

bushels 

cucumbers. 

2.75 

880.00 

7,000 

heads 

celery, 

.10 

700.00 

30 

tons 

cabbage. 

35.00 

1,050.00 

250 

bushels 

carrots. 

1.50 

375.00 

12,000 

dozen 

corn. 

.24 

2,880.00 

21 

tons 

mangel  beets. 

12.00 

252.00 

175 

tons 

hay, 

20.00 

3,500.00 

5 

tons 

rye  straw, 

14.00 

70.00 

50 

tons 

green  fodder. 

3.00 

300.00 

375 

bushels 

lettuce. 

.75 

281.25 

1,500 

bushels 

potatoes, 

1.30 

950.00 

260 

bushels 

early  turnips. 

1.00 

260.00 

240 

bushels 

winter  turnips. 

1.00 

240.00 

45 

barrels 

radishes. 

2.00 

90.00 

43 

barrels 

summer  squash, 

3.00 

129.00 

30 

tons 

winter  squash. 

40.00 

200.00 

750 

bushels 

spinach. 

.50 

375.00 

290 

bushels 

onions. 

1.50 

435.00 

260 

bushels 

parsnips, 

1.50 

390.00 

45 

barrels 

Swiss  chard. 

1.00 

45.00 

240 

bushels 

tomatoes. 

2.00 

480.00 

5,500 

pounds 

rhubarb, 

.00% 

412.00 

20 

bushels 

peas, 

1.50 

30.00 

10 

bushels 

parsley. 

.50 

5.00 

10 

bushels 

cress. 

.50 

5.00 

55 

tons 

ensilage, 

9.00 

495.00 

84,251 

quarts 

milk. 

.05 

4,212.55 

4 

cows. 

190.00 

2 

veals. 

37.00 

barrels, 

sold. 

15.20 

rags  and  paper. 

« 

79.01 

calves, 

« 

48.00 

$20,831.01 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

For  the  Year  Ending  August  31,  1915. 


Cash  received  for  board  of  private  patients.  . .     $47,883.17 

'   town  patients  ....  760.55 

'   county  patients  .  .  83.57 

"  "       from  state  custodian  as  income 

from  the  John  Conant  fund.  .  256.00 

"  "       from  state   custodian  as  income 

from  the  Isaac  Adams  fund .  .  177.00 

"  "  from  state  custodian  as  income 
from  fund  for  aid  to  indigent 
insane 6,000.00 

"  "       for    sales    from    storeroom    and 

farm   4,087.72 

"  "  for  sales  from  industrial  depart- 
ment            1,222.12 

"  "        for  sales  to  other  institutions: 

Beans $30.00 

Cheese    28.60 

Flour   58.50 

Fruit    1.50 

Meat 14.52 

Sugar 656.40 

Vegetables 5.75 

Sundries 12.75 

Cement 109.20 

Soap   8.55 

House  sundries 32.30 

958.07 

Cash  received  from  all  other  sources 697.50 

$62,125.70 
Cash  received  from  purchasing  agent  for  pay- 
rolls       108,059.23 

Balance   maintenance    appropriation    received 

by  purchasing  agent 11 6,940.77 

Total  receipts  for  year $287,125.70 
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Analysis  of  Expenses  for  Year  Ending  August  31,  1915. 
Salaries,  Wages  and  Lahor. 

Medical  services   $9,237.72 

Ward  services  (male) 20,099.55 

Ward  services  (female) 21,199.42 

General  administration  39,946.09 

Repairs  and  improvements 10,115.48 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds 7,460.97 

$108,059.23 

Food. 

Butter   $9,127.25 

Butterine    2,461.53 

Beans    1,288.97 

Bread  and  crackers 850.21 

Broma  and  cocoa 233.30 

Coffee    1,521.21 

Cereals,  rice  and  meal 1,425.21 

Cheese   1,051.74 

Eggs    2,717.00 

Flour 10,774.05 

Fish  3,270.05 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh) 526.09 

Lard    1,552.28 

Meats 20.493.04 

Milk 6,116.33 

Molasses  and  S3'rups 1,367.34 

Potatoes    1,596.40 

Sugar    5,768.15 

Tea    1,285.10 

Vegetables    2.30 

Sundi-ies 7,729.84 

81,157.39 
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Clothing  and  Clothing  Material. 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers $1,574.16 

Clothing  5,309.61 

Dry   goods   for   clothing   and   small 

wares  1,769.78 

Hats  and  caps 120.88 

Sundries 26.50 


Furnishings. 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc $2,526.92 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc 212.92 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc.  .  .  960.56 

Furniture  and  upholstery 172.23 

Kitchen  furnishings 1,491.10 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc.  .  .  20.55 

Sundries 2,270.90 


Heat,  Light  and  Power. 

Coal $9,058.55 

Freight  on  coal 13,046.66 

Gas 204.84 

Lamps  (electric)   196.65 

Oil  (illuminating) 60.70 

Oil  (lubricating)    208.20 

Sundries 440.38 


Repairs  and  Improvements. 

Brick $30.40 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster 464.86 

Doors,  sashes,  etc 19.30 

Electrical  work  and  supplies 837.41 


$8,800.93 


7,655.18 


23,215.98 
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Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc $645.63 

Lumber  1,230.48 

Machinery,  tools,  etc 181.00 

Mechanics  and  laborers  not  on  pay- 
roll    1,871.45 

Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc 1,879.20 

Plumbing,  steam-fitting  and  supplies  1,540.62 

Roofing  and  materials 172.62 

Sundries 583.42 


Farm,  Stcible  and  Grounds. 

Blacksmith  and  supplies $360.85 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs 81.00 

Cows   1,335.00 

Fertilizers,  vines  and  seeds 1,2^79.08 

Gasoline    499.60 

Hay,  grain,  etc 4,337.07 

Harnesses  and  repairs 50.78 

Hens   170.00 

Motor  truck  and  supplies 875.66 

Other  livestock   15.00 

Tools,  farm  machines,  etc 226.02 

Veterinary  services  and  medicines.  .  133.95 

Hog  cholera  serum 500.00 

Sundries 394.28 


3Iiscellaneous. 

Articles  furnished  and  charged $1,830.99 

Architect's  commissions    124.04 

Books,  periodicals,  etc 219.96 

Chapel  service  and  entertainments.  .  1,190.52 

Deportation  of  patients 55.45 

Freight,  expressage  and  transporta- 
tion      1.459.76 


$9,456.39 


10,258.29 
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Funeral  expenses  $312.00 

Laundry  supplies 537.20 

Laundry  soap   407.10 

Medical  attendance   (extra) 100.29 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies ....  2,332.13 

Postage 418.20 

Patients'  workshop 2,563.17 

Purchase  of  land 150.00 

Return  of  runaways 54.89 

Rental  of  coal  sheds 500.00 

Soap    1,789.31 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 660.18 

Training  School  (extra) 172.04 

Travel  and  expenses  (officials) 21.00 

Telephone  and  telegraph 340.29 

Tobacco 1,908.01 

"Water  3,943.55 

Sundries 162.89 

Boiler  house  addition 6,276.00 

Fire-proofing  Industrial  Shop 9,000.00 

$36,528.97 

$285,132.36 
Refunds  paid  State  Treasurer  by  Purchasing 

Agent    251.56 


Total  expenditures $284,880.80 

Lapsed  to  treasury 2,244.90 

$287,125.70 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 

For  the  Year  Ending  August  31,  1916. 


Cash  received  for  board  of  private  patients.  .  .     $47,658.83 

"       "    town  patients 448.55 

"       "      ''    county  patients  .  .  108.57 

"  "       from  state  custodian  as  income 

from  the  John  Conant  fund.  .  256.00 

"  "       from  state  custodian  as  income 

from  the  Isaac  Adams  fund.  .  177.00 

"  ''  from  state  custodian  as  income 
from  fund  for  aid  to  indigent 
insane 6,000.00 

"  "        for    sales    from    storeroom    and 

farm 2,925.97 

"  "  for  sales  from  industrial  depart- 
ment           1,483.50 

"  "       for  sales  to  other  institutions : 

Beans $129.53 

Butter 17.26 

Lard 153.75 

Meats   61.86 

Potatoes 220.80 

Sugar     1,342.69 

Tea 9.72 

Vegetables 20.50 

Sundries 33.83 

Coal    13.66 

Cement 38.16 

Livestock 110.00 

House  sundries 33.70 

2,185.46 

Cash  received  from  all  other  sources 463.74 

$61,707.62 
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Cash  received  from  Purchasing  Agent  for  pay- 
rolls     $107,652.77 

Balance  maintenance  appropriation  received 
by  purchasing  agent 117,347.23 

Credited  by  state  treasurer,   account  sale  of 

cattle 767.82 

Total  receipts  for  year $287,475.44 

An.UjYSis  of  Expenses  for  Year  Ending  August  31,  1916. 
Salaries,  Wages  and  Lahor. 

Medical  services   $10,126.58 

Ward  services  (male) 22,293.37 

Ward  services  (female) 19,970.72 

General  administration   40,258.08 

Repairs  and  improvements 7,705.13 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds 7,298.89 

$107,652.77 

Food. 

Butter $11,038.51 

Butterine    3,564.17 

Beans 973.84 

Bread  and  crackers 1,235.95 

Broma  and  cocoa 171.98 

Coffee    1,546.88 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc 1,144.40 

Cheese  380.95 

Eggs   2,452.88 

Flour 9,959.89 

Fish  3,565.62 

Fruit   810.42 

Lard 2,487.82 

Meats 24,242.52 

Milk 5,085.09 
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Molasses  and  syrups $2,273.68 

Potatoes    5,265.15 

Sugar 5,690.03 

Tea    1,081.86 

Vegetables    41.85 

Sundries 8,694.45 


Clothing  and  Clothing  Material. 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers. $1,431.42 

Clothing 7,167.44 

Dry    goods    for    clothing  and  small 

wares  2,117.02 

Hats  and  caps 117.73 

Sundries 98.18 


Furnishings. 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc $4,396.56 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc 65.00 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc..  788.88 

Furniture  and  upholstery 142.61 

Kitchen  furnishings 1,083.63 

Sundries 2,066.43 


Heat,  Light  and  Power. 

Coal  $12,614.91 

Freight  on  coal 11,833.74 

Gas 189.60 

Lamps  (electric)  102.53 

Oil  (illuminating)    143.53 

Oil   (lubricating)    270.28 

Sundries 252.63 


$91,707.94 


10,931.79 


8,543.11 


25,407.22 
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Repairs  and  Improvements. 

Brick  $16.00 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster 311.17 

Doors,  sashes,  etc 71.28 

Electrical  work  and  supplies 1,107.72 

Hardware,  iron,  steel,  etc 547.17 

Lumber  1,110.16 

Machinery,  tools,  etc 317.54 

Mechanics  and  laborers  not  on  pay- 
roll    1,866.84 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  etc 2,021.49 

Plumbing,  steam-fitting  and  supplies  2,779.91 

Roofing  and  materials 367.72 

Sundries 1,283.11 


$11,866.71 


Farm,  Stable  and  Grounds. 

Blacksmithing  and  supplies $324.93 

Cows  •.  1,754.88 

Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc 1,479.67 

Gasoline    585.35 

Hay,  grain,  etc 3,890.13 

Harnesses  and  repairs 81.60 

Hens   454.50 

Motor  truck  and  supplies 824.78 

Labor  not  on  pay-roll 217.50 

Other  livestock 308.90 

Tools,  farm  machines,  etc 304.28 

Veterinary  services  and  medicines.  .  543.84 

Sundries 548.59 


Miscellaneous. 

Articles  furnished  and  charged $1,082.03 

Books,  periodicals,   etc 129.25 

Deportation  of  patients 15.30 


11,318.95 
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Entertainments  $710.65 

Freight,  expressage  and  transporta- 
tion    1,658.76 

Funeral  expenses  693.00 

Industrial  department 3,001.18 

Insurance 151.32 

Laundry  supplies 824.95 

Laundry  soap   345.75 

Medical  attendance,  etc.,  extra 57.23 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies.  .  .  .  3,024.57 

Postage 340.92 

Printing  and  printing  supplies 2.00 

Beturn  of  runaways 71.92 

Rental  of  coal  sheds 375.00 

Religious  services 659.35 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 711.78 

Soap    400.32 

Training  School  (extra) 186.19 

Travel  and  expenses  (officials) .98 

Telephone  and  telegraph 292.00 

Tobacco 824.63 

"Water   3,727.85 

Sundries 235.80 


$19,522.73 

$286,951.22 
Refund  paid  State  Treasurer  by  Purchasing 

Agent,  account  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.  .50 


$286,950.72 
Lapsed  to  treasury 524.72 

$287,475.44 
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RECAPITULATION. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1914-15. 

Income  for  year  ending  August  31,  1915 $62,125.70 

Cash  received  for  pay-rolls 108,059.23 

Total  hospital  receipts $170,184.93 

Appropriation     $225,000.00 

Income  for  the  year 62,125.70 

Total  receipts  (treasury) $287,125.70 

Total   expenditures   for   year $285,132.36 

Refunds  paid  state  treasurer  by 

purchasing  agent   251.56 

$284,880.80 

Lapsed  to  treasury 2,244.90 

$287,125.70 

For  Fiscal  Year  1915-16. 

Income  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1916. .     $61,707.62 
Cash  received  for  pay-rolls 107,652.77 

Total  hospital  receipts $169,360.39 

Appropriation     $225,000.00 

Income  for  the  year 61,707.62 

Credit  by  sale  of  cattle 767.82 


Total  receipts  (treasury) $287,475.44 

Total  expenditures  for  year $286,951.22    - 

Refund    paid   state   treasurer   by 

purchasing  agent   .50 

$286,950.72 
Lapsed  to  treasury 524.72 

$287,475.44 

CHARLES  P.  BANCROFT, 
August  31,  1916.  Treasurer. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CUSTODIAN  OF  THE  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE STATE  HOSPITAL  TRUST  FUNDS. 

From  September  1,  1914,  to  August  31,  1915. 


Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand  September  1,  1914 $21,842.37 

Received  from  matured  bonds  Bos- 
ton &  Lowell  R.  R $10,000.00 

Received  from  final  dividend  in  li- 
quidation State  National  Bank..        217.50 

Received  from  third  dividend  in  li- 
quidation Fitchburg  National 
Bank 500.00 

Withdrawn  Union  Trust  Co.,  French 

legacy 141.90 

Proceeds  of  Patients'  Fair  at  hos- 
pital          316.66 

Interest  and  dividends 14,489.56 

Wheeler  Fund 100.00 

25,765.62 

$47,607.99 

Expenditures. 

Cash  paid  Treasurer  toward  support 

of  indigent  patients $6,000.00 

paid  Treasurer  for  income  of 

Conant  Fund 256.00 

paid  Treasurer  for  income  of 
Adams  Fund 177.00 

paid  Treasurer  for  improve- 
ment of  grounds 782.76 

paid    Treasurer,     account    of 

Warren  K.  French 141.90 
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C.  M.  Dickens,  Kansas  real  estate    . 
mortgage    $2,469.10 

New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  bonds 

and  accrued  interest 5,171.53 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  4i/4%  bond  and  ac- 
crued interest 494.38 

Merrimack   County   Savings   Bank, 

investment  Wheeler  Fund 100.00 

Union  Trust  Company,  interest  on 

French  Legacy 23.16 

Appropriations  by  Board  of  Control        604.00 

Michigan  State  Tel.  Co.  bonds  and 

accrued  interest 2,002.78 

$18,222.61 

Balance  on  hand,  August  31,  1915 29,385.38 

$47,607.99 

From  September  1,  1915,  to  August  31,  1916. 
Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  September  1,  1915 $29,385.38 

Received  from  matured  bonds  Bos- 
ton &  Lowell  R.  R $5,000.00 

Received  from  C.  M.  Dickens  mort- 
gage bond 2,500.00 

Received  from  fourth  and  fifth  divi- 
dends in  liquidation  Fitchburg 
National  Bank 750.00 

Withdrawn  Union  Trust  Co.,  French 

legacy 146.97 

Proceeds  of  Patients'  Fair  at  hos- 
pital          327.66 

Interest  and  dividends 14,563.59 

23,288.22 

$52,673.60 
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Expenditures. 

Cash  paid  Treasurer  toward  support 

of  indigent  patients $6,000.00 

paid  Treasurer  for  income  of 

Conant  Fund 256.00 

paid  Treasurer  for  income  of 

Adams  Fund 177.00 

paid    Treasurer,     account    of 

Warren  K.  French 146.97 

New  Hampshire  Savings  Bank,  rein- 
vestment of  Kent  Fund 7,500.00 

Cash  paid  by  direction  of  Board  of 

Trustees   135.69 

$14,215.66 

Balance  on  hand  August  31,  1916 38,457.94 

$52,673.60 

The  following  were  the  several  permanent  funds  of  the 
hospital  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1916,  accompanied 
by  a  list  of  the  securities  in  which  they  are  invested : 

ADAMS   FUND. 

(Gift  of  Isaac  Adams  of  Sandwich.) 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

Railroad,    Harlem   River   &   Port 

Chester  Div.  bond $400.00 

City  of  Concord  (N.  H.)  bonds 600.00 

Ten  shares  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 

&  Chicago  Railroad 1,000.00 

Ten  shares  Chicago  &  Northwestern 

Railroad 1,000.00 

$3,000.00 
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BURROUGHS  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Rev.  Charles  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  of  Portsmouth.) 

Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern 
Railroad  bond  (Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad  joint  4's)  $1,000.00 

CHANDLER   FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Abiel  Chandler  of  Walpole.) 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad 
bond  (Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  & 
Western)    $1,000.00 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

Railroad  bonds 2,000.00 

Old  Colony  Railroad  bond 1,000.00 

Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad  bonds     2,000.00 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  bonds 8,000.00 

Sixty-two  shares  Concord  &  Mont- 
real Railroad 6,200.00 

Ten  shares  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 

&  Chicago  Railroad 1,000.00 

Ten  shares  IMichigan  Central  Rail- 
road       1,000.00 

One      share      Merchants      National 

Bank,  Boston,  Mass 100.00 

Twenty-five  shares  Northern  (N. 
H.)   Railroad 2,500.00 

Two  shares  Chicago  &  Northwestern 

Railroad 200.00 

New  England  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  bonds 5,000.00 

— 30,000.00 
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CONANT  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  John  Conant  of  Jaffrey.) 

State  of  New  Hampshire  bonds $4,000.00 

Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad  bonds  2,000.00 
Two    shares   Boston   &   Providence 

Railroad 200.00 

Three  shares  Concord  &  Montreal 

Railroad 300.00 

$6,500.00 

CBEIGHTON  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Mrs.  S.  E.  W.  Creighton  of  Newmarket.) 

Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  bonds  $1,000.00 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  bonds 2,000.00 

3,000.00 

DANFORTH   FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Mary  Danforth  pf  Boscawen.) 
City  of  Concord  (N.  H.)  bonds 400.00 

FISK  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Miss  Catherine  Fisk  of  Keene.) 
Fisk  Fund  held  in  trust  by  the  state  26,378.43 

FULLER  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Mrs.  Peggy  Fuller  of  Francestown.) 

Twenty  shares  Concord  &  Montreal 
Railroad 2,000.00 
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KENT  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  INIoody  Kent  of  Pittsfield.) 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  bonds.  .  .  $12,000.00 

City  of  Concord  (N.  H.)  bonds.  .  .  .        200.00 

Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  bonds.     5,000.00 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

Railroad  bonds 6,000.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road bonds 5,000.00 

Chicago   &   Northwestern   Railroad 

bonds 9,000.00 

Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad  bonds     8,000.00 

City  of  Duluth  (Minn.)  bonds 7,000.00 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  bonds.  .  .     5,000.00 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Railroad 

bonds 5,000.00 

Old  Colony  Railroad  bonds 12,000.00 

Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern 
Railroad  bonds  (Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad  joint 
4's)    13,000.00 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  bonds 1,000.00 

Port  of  Seattle,  Washington,  Water 

Front  Improvement  bonds 3,000.00 

City  of  Nashua  (N.  H.)  bonds 10,000.00 

Fifty  shares  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 

&  Chicago  Railroad 5,000.00 

Seven  shares  Union  National  Bank, 
Lowell,  Mass 700.00 

Sixteen  shares  Merchants  National 
Bank,  Boston,  Mass 1,600.00 

One  hundred  shares  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad 10,000.00 

Seventy  shares  St.  Joseph  &  Grand 

Island  Railroad,  first  preferred.  .     7,000.00 

4 
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Twenty-five  shares  St.  Joseph  & 
Grand  Island  Railroad,  second 
preferred    $2,500.00 

Forty-two  shares  Northern  (N.  H.) 

Railroad 4,200.00 

Two    shares   Boston   &    Providence 

Railroad 200.00 

Fifty     shares     Fitchburg     (Mass.) 

Bank  &  Trust  Co 5,000.00 

Thirty-one  shares  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad 3,100.00 

City  of  San  Diego  (California)  bond        500.00 

Michigan  State  Telephone  Company 

bonds 2,000.00 

Deposit  Book  No.  71,813  of  the  New 

Hampshire  Savings  Bank 7,500.00 

$150,500.00 

KIMBALL  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Jacob  Kimball  of  Hampstead.) 

Kimball  Fund  held  in  trust  by  the 

State  Treasurer   6,753.49 

LOW  FUND, 

(Legacy  of  Abiel  A.  Low  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

City  of  Columbus  (Ohio)  bonds.  . .  .   $3,000.00 
City  of  Chicago  (111.)  bonds 2,000.00 

5,000.00 

PENIIALLOW  FUND, 

(Legacy  of  11.  Louise  Penhallow  of  Portsmouth.) 
Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad  bond  1,000.00 
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PIPER  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Rlioda  C.  Piper  of  Hanover.) 

One  share  Union  National  Bank, 
Lowell,  Mass $100.00 

PLUMMER  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  William  Plummer  of  Londonderry.) 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  Harlem  River  &  Port 
Chester  Div.  bond 500.00 

RAWSOX  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Charles  W.  Rawson  of  Gilsnm.) 

Mortgage  Loan,  H.  Kern,  Graham 

County,  Kansas   1,000.00 

RICE   FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Arabella  Rice  of  Portsmouth.) 

Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad  bonds.   $5,000.00 

Old  Colony  Railroad  bonds 3,000.00 

Chicago   &   Northwestern  Railroad 

bond 1,000.00 

Old  Colony  Railroad  registered  bond  3,000.00 
Concord  &  iMontreal  Railroad  bond  1.000.00 
Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  bond  1,000.00 
City  of  Cleveland  (Ohio)  bonds.  .  .     2,000.00 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  bonds 5,000.00 

21,000.00 
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RUMPORD  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  the  Countess  of  Rumford  of  Concord.) 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  bonds.  .  .  $5,000.00 
Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad  bonds  5,000.00 
Thirty      shares      Pittsburg,      Fort 

Wayne  &  Chicago  Railroad 3,000.00 

Twenty  shares  Boston  &  Providence 

Railroad 2,000.00 

$15,000.00 

SHERMAN  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Sherman  of  Exeter.) 

Old  Colony  Railroad  bond $1,000.00 

City  of  Cleveland  (Ohio)  bonds...     3,000.00 
Northern     Pacific-Great     Northern 
Railroad    bond     (Chicago,     Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  Railroad  joint 
4's)    .' 1,000.00 

5,000.00 

SMITH   FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Betsey  Smith  of  Hanover.) 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  Harlem  River  &  Port 
Chester  Div.  bond 500.00 

SPALDING  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Isaac  Spalding  of  Nashua.) 

Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad  bonds  $6,000.00 
Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  bonds  2,000.00 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

Railroad  bond 1,000.00 

Old  Colony  Railroad  bond 1,000.00 

10,000.00 
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SPRING  FUND. 

(Received  from  sale  of  spring.) 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  Harlem  River  &  Port 
Chester  Div.  bond $100.00 

One  share  Northern  (N.  H.)  Rail- 
road          100.00 

$200.00 

WALKER  FUND. 

(Legacy  of  Abigail  B.  Walker  of  Concord.) 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  Harlem  River  &  Port 
Chester  Div.  bond $1,500.00 

Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  bonds.  .  .      5,000.00 

City  of  Concord  (N.  H.)  bonds.  .  .  .     1,000.00 

Old  Colony  Railroad  bonds 4,000.00 

Eight    shares    Merchants    National 

Bank,  Boston,  Mass 800.00 

Ten  shares  Northern  (N.  H.)  Rail- 
road       1,000.00 

Seventeen  shares  Chicago  &  North- 
western Railroad  1,700.00 

15,000.00 

WHEELER    FUND. 

(Gift  of  the  heirs  of  John  Wheeler.) 

Deposit  in  ]\Ierrimack  County  Sav- 
ings Bank   100.00 
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WILLIAMS  FUND. 

(Gift  of  John  Williams  of  Hanover.) 

Two  shares  Union  National  Bank  of 
Lowell,  Mass $200.00 


Total  amount  permanent  funds  $304,131.92 

September  1,  1914,  to  August  31,  1915. 

JOHN  P.  FRENCH  LEGACY. 

(Benefit  Warren  K.  French.) 

Union  Trust  Company,  as  per  last  report $535.22 

Received  interest 23.16 

$558.38 
Paid   Treasurer   for   support   of   Warren   K. 
French 141.90 

Balance $416.48 

September  1,  1915,  to  August  31,  1916. 

Union  Trust  Company,  as  per  last  report $416.48 

Received  interest 17.38 

$433.86 
Paid   Treasurer   for   support   of   Warren   K. 
French 146.97 

Balance $286.89 

JOHN  W.  PLUMMER, 

C  list  od  tail. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

OFP^ICE    OF    BANK    COMMISSIONERS. 

Concord,  October  3,  1916. 

To    His    Exccllcncif    the    Governor    and    the    Honorable 
Council: 

The  Bank  Commissioners  have  examined  the  Recounts 
of  the  State  Hospital  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16,  and  make 
report  of  the  following  receipts  and  disbursements,  which 
agree  with  the  accounts  of  the  State  Treasurer : 

Receipts. 

Appropriation  for  maintenance $225,000.00 

Appropriation  for  indigent  insane 6,000.00 

Board  of  private  patients 47,658.83 

Board  of  tow^n  patients 448.55 

Board  of  county  patients 108.57 

Sold  by  Industrial  Department  to  other  in- 
stitutions    142.25 

Sold  by  Industrial  Department  to  outsiders  1,341.25 

Sold  to  other  institutions  from  storeroom.  .  .  2,185.46 

Sold  to  outsiders  from  storeroom 2,925.97 

Income  from  Conant  Fund 256.00 

Income  from  Adams  Fund 177.00 

Sale  of  diseased  cattle 767.82 

Income  from  other  sources 463.74 

Refund,  Singer  Sew^ing  ]\Iachine  Co .50 


Total $287,475.94 

Disbursements. 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor $107,652.77 

Food   91,707.94 

Clothing  and  clothing  material 10,931.79 

Furnishings 8,543.11 
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Heat,  light  and  power $25,407.22 

Repairs  and  improvements 11,866.71 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds 11,318.95 

Water 3,727.85 

Medical  and  surgical  supplies 3,024.57 

Industrial  Department  supplies 3,001.18 

Freight 1,658.76 

Articles  furnished  patients  and  charged.  .  . .  1,082.03 

Religious   services 659.35 

Entertainments   710.65 

Tobacco  for  patients 824.63 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 711.78 

Laundry  supplies 824.95 

Funeral  charges 693.00 

Miscellaneous    2,603.98 

Balance 524.72 


Total. $287,475.94 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  0.  LYFORD, 
FREDERIC  S.  NUTTING, 
GUY  H.  CUTTER, 

Bank  Commissioners. 
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IRA  C.  EVANS  CO.,  PRINTERS 
CONCORD,  N.  H. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  PRISON. 

August  31,  1916. 


Charles  H.  Rowe Warden 

Frank  A.  Bailey Deputy  Warden 

Russell  Wilkins* • Physician 

Whitman  S.  Bassett Chaplain  and  Parole  Officer 

Edward  J.  Sullivan Steward 

Joseph  Martin Overseer 

Frank  Day Overseer 

Martin  A.  Hadley * Overseer 

William  J.  Mulligan Overseer 

George  A.  Brisbane Overseer 

Guy  T.  Emery Overseer 

John  Lane Overseer 

Louis  A.  Robert Guard 

James  C.  Clattenberg Guard 

George  Donahue Guard 

Melvin  Whitcomb Guard 

James  Bourne ^"^''^^ 

Laster  R.  Whittier ^"«'"^ 

Ralph  A.  Hall Hall  Officer 

Frank  A.  Blanchard Messenger 

Kate  A.  Webber ^^^«^'-^'^ 

Harry  B.  Hall Orgamst 

H.  W.  Odlin Orgamst 

Henry  Bagley ^^^'>^'^  Watchman 

Russell  P.  Shepard ^W^'t  Watchman 

CiLUiLES  A.  Durgin Engineer 

*  Edward   J.   Dolaney  acting  physician   during  absence  of   Dr.  Wilkins   with 
the  National   Guard.  , 


WARDEN'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions: 

Gentlemen, — I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  biennial  ac- 
count of  my  stewardship  in  accordance  with  law.  In  this 
connection  I  beg  respectfully  to  invite  your  attention  to 
the  reports  of  the  heads  of  various  departments  hereto  ap- 
pended. 

In  performing  the  various  duties  of  this  office  I  have  at 
all  times  endeavored  to  keep  in  mind  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  institution,  viz. :  to  correct  the  warped  mental  and 
moral  vision  of  such  as  may  be  committed  and  to  send  them 
out  again  to  society  more  capable  and  willing  to  undertake 
the  fight  of  life  in  strict  accordance  with  common  and 
written  law  and  morals.  To  accomplish  this  I  have  en- 
deavored to  employ  only  the  most  approved  and  successful 
methods  of  penology.  That  I  have  in  a  measure  been  suc- 
cessful in  this.  I  think  the  report  of  the  parole  department 
will  show.  With  your  advice  and  consent  many  new  priv- 
ileges have  been  extended  to  the  prisoners  to  make  their 
life  as  nearly  normal  as  the  circumstances  will  permit,  so 
that  when  i\\ey  are  finally  given  their  liberty  they  will  not 
have  so  great  a  gap  to  bridge  between  the  life  they  have 
led  here  during  their  preparatory  period,  and  the  life  that 
we  hope  they  are  to  lead  and  for  which  we  have  been  pre- 
paring them.  These  new  privileges  include  newspapers, 
that  the  men  may  keep  up  with  the  events  of  the  day,  more 
frequent  writing  of  letters  and  the  receiving  of  letters 
from  friends,  more  frequent  visits  from  relatives,  and  other 
minor  ones,  all  of  which  tend  to  contentment  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  self-respect. 

The  library  has  been  vastly  improved  during  the  two 
years,  a  most  excellent  collection  of  reference  and  technical 
books  having  been  added,  and  a  number  of  histories  and 
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biographies.  These  books  are  all  in  great  demand  and  are 
doing  the  men  a  world  of  good.  The  practice  has  been  es- 
tablished of  giving  the  men  a  walk  in  the  yard  at  night 
after  the  day's  work  that  they  may  "stretch  their  legs" 
before  going  to  their  cells  for  the  night.  This  holds  true 
also  as  to  Sunday's,  both  morning  and  afternoon.  However, 
the  most  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  obtained  during  the 
weekly  ball  games. 

The  prison  band,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  H. 
W.  Odlin,  of  the  city,  who  volunteers  his  services  in  this 
particular,  has  made  very  good  progress.  The  band  it- 
self has  increased  from  one  of  eight  or  ten  pieces  to  one 
of  twenty  to  twenty-five.  Most  of  the  men  could  not  read 
a  note  nor  distinguish  one  musical  sound  from  another 
when  they  started.  This  work,  in  addition  to  the  education 
in  music  that  many  are  getting,  has  been  a  source  of  great 
enjoyment  to  all  of  the  inmates,  for  a  concert  is  given  on 
"Wednesday  and  Sunday  afternoons,  as  well  as  during  the 
ball  games,  chapel  services  and  on  holidays. 

On  holidays,  when  the  weather  has  been  such  that  the 
men  could  not  be  in  the  yard,  moving  picture  shows  have 
been  arranged  which  were  supplemented  by  vaudeville 
turns  of  local  talent.  On  rainy  Saturdays  a  Victrola  has 
been  introduced  and  a  concert  of  the  best  music  has  been 
given.  As  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  men  I  have  to 
respectfully  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  prison  physician. 
As  stated  early  in  this  report,  I  believe  that  the  main  duty 
here  is  to  improve  these  men  in  every  way  possible,  and 
the  above  will  give  some  idea  of  what  has  been  done  for 
them. 

The  financial  report  hereto  appended  will  show  a  very 
satisfactory  condition  in  the  material  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion Avhen  the  market  conditions  of  the  past  two  years 
are  taken  into  consideration.  All  raw  material  has  nearly 
doubled  in  price  during  this  period,  particularly  meats  and 
cereals.  The  cash  receipts  have  been  greatly  reduced,  due 
to  the  reduction  in  number  of  federal  prisoners  subsisted, 
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whose  places  have  been  taken  to  a  large  extent  by  state 
men. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  institution 
which  is  the  means  to  the  end  must  come  in  for  a  great  share 
of  the  care  and  responsibility  of  those  in  charge.  It  is  to 
this  end  primarily  that  the  layman  will  turn  for  his  indi- 
cations of  efficiency  in  those  who  have  been  placed  in  charge 
of  public  works  and  institutions.  This  department  has 
been  given  the  most  careful  study  and  supervision.  Llany 
repairs  have  been  made  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the 
plant  and  many  more  to  improve  it.  A  large  part  of  all 
of  this  work  has  been  done  by  the  inmates  and  superin- 
tended by  prison  officers  or  by  outside  mechanics.  In  this 
way  the  improvements  have  all  been  made  with  a  minimum 
cash  outlay  to  the  state.  A  new  elevator  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  shop  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  freight, 
the  old  one  having  been  w^orn  out  by  long  continued  use. 
The  addition  to  the  paint  shop,  made  by  the  contractors 
at  their  expense,  has  been  in  use  and  the  contractors  have 
been  reimbursed  by  twenty-four  installments  as  per  the 
contract.  An  office  has  been  built  in  the  shed  for  the  use 
of  the  steward  where  all  the  finger-print  records  and  oth- 
ers are  made  and  filed.  Over  two  hundred  yards  of  cqn- 
crete  sidewalk  were  laid  in  the  yard  to  replace  the  old 
wooden  walks  which  had  become  dangerous.  Both  engines 
and  boilers  have  been  overhauled  and  repaired,  the  main 
brasses  rebabbited  and  other  periodical  overhauling  done. 
The  main  shaft  in  the  shop  broke,  necessitating  the  shut- 
ting down  of  everything  till  it  could  be  repaired.  This  was 
done  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  but  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. A  heating  plant  was  installed  in  the  tenement 
block  occupied  by  the  married  officers,  with  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  basement  and  chimneys.  A  refrigerator 
plant  was  installed  in  the  kitchen.  This  is  of  the  ammonia 
type  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory  indeed.  This  has 
filled  a  long-felt  need,  for  the  old  one  was  unsanitary.  The 
common  drinking  cup  has  been  abolished  in  the  shops  and 
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in  its  place  has  been  installed  a  system  of  bubbling  foun- 
tains, creating  a  more  hygienic  condition  as  well  as  effecting 
a  saving  in  water.  The  institution  was  visited  by  your 
consulting  engineer  and  a  thorough  inspection  made.  The 
results  of  this  inspection  have  had  my  careful  study  and 
all  of  the  defects  have  been  remedied  and  the  recommenda- 
tions followed  out  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  so  with- 
out additional  appropriations.  In  commenting  on  the 
above  improvements  and  repairs,  I  desire  to  commend 
Steward  E.  J.  Sullivan  for  his  initiative  and  zeal  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work. 

In  making  the  recommendations  that  I  believe  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  improvement  of  the  plant  I  believe 
that  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  extension  of  the 
farm.  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  the  desirability  of  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  additional  land  to  be  used  as  a  farm. 
I  am  sure  that  the  benefits  that  would  be  had  therefrom, 
both  to  the  men  w^ho  will  be  thus  employed  in  the  open 
and  to  the  state  in  the  saving  effected  by  the  crops  used 
and  sold,  will  be  fully  apparent  to  you  without  my  further 
discussion  of  them  here.  A  very  satisfactory  piece  of 
land  adjoining  the  state  property  to  the  southeast  can  be 
had.  This  contains  forty  acres,  more  or  less,  and  is  knowm 
as  the  Call  property.  If  at  any  time  in  the  future  it 
should  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  this  institution  to 
turn  its  attention  to  the  production  of  broken  rock  for 
roads  or  for  other  purposes,  for  the  employment  of  the 
inmates,  this  property  would  furnish  an  ideal  location  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  plant.  It  is  close  to  the  prison 
and  parts  of  it  contain  a  very  desirable  grade  of  such  rock. 
There  is  another  piece  of  property  joining  the  prison 
grounds  to  the  eastward,  known  as  the  Farnum  property, 
containing  seventeen  acres,  more  or  less,  that  can  be  had 
for  about  five  thousand  dollars.  I  believe  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  these  two  tracts  be  obtained  as 
soon  as  possible  for  the  use  of  the  prison. 

An  isolation  Avard  should  be  constructed  in  the  south 
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wing  Of  the  main  building  adjoining  the  present  hospital 

r  the   accommodation   o£   patients   suffermg   from   con- 

a<-ious  or  infectious  diseases.     Only  in  this  way  can  i    be 

hoped  to  .oppress  tire  spread  of  tuberculosis  and  other  k.n- 

"t  "d  has  under  consideration  the  construction  a.^ 
eauipment  of  a  mess  hall  or  common  dmmg-room.  The 
deZblt  of  this  improvement  is  so  evident  that  no  argu- 
ment in  its  favor  should  be  needed,  and  it  .s  hoped  that  >t 
mlv  b  speedilv  pushed  to  completion.  In  this  ccamect.on 
Twisht  recommend  that  a  dish  sterilizer  be  in^alled,  and 
thlthe  bakerv  be  removed  to  an  adjacent  budding,  and  a 
n  w  oven  the.^  constructed.  The  appendix  to  th.s  report 
Z  show  hat  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union,  but  four  per- 
^  itX  antiquated  method  of  feeding  the.r  pr.sone.s  .n 
their  cells  and  that  New  Hampshn-e  is  one  of  these. 

There  i  a  section  of  the  driveway  leading  to  the  prison, 
contanng  about  three  hundred  yards,  which  should  be 
r«d  This  is  at  the  junction  of  the  residence  and  the 
Prison  proper,  where  a  veritable  cascade  is  formed  when 
tt  -atos  Th  soil  is  soon  washed  out  leaving  a  mud- 
hole  as  the  water  will  not  then  run  to  the  catch  basins 
In  winter  this  place,  in  the  present  condition,  is  quite 

'^AnTnclosure  should  be  built  at  the  south  side  of  the 
Jn  funding  for  the  exercise  of  the  female  prisoners 
There  is  at  present  no  place  where  they  can  get  any  exer 
cise  unless  they  are  taken  out  of  the  g'-o^ds 

The  school  facilities  should  be  extended  to  those  who  can 
reld  and  write  but  imperfectly  and  to  those  who  wish  to 
improve  themselves  generally.  The  present  accommoda^ 
tfon  is  only  sufficient  to  take  in  those  who  can  neither  read 
noTw^ite      This  school  has  been  doing  some  very  line  work 

%ome  means  should  be  V^''^^:^:t:t:' :^ 
criminal  insane,  away  from  this  institution,  t 
and  treatment  requires  the  services  of  an  al.en  ^   and  oh. 
medical  assistance  which  we  do  not  possess.    It  is  not  right 
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to  keep  these  men  in  the  same  building  with  the  others, 
for  the  acoustical  conditions  of  the  cell  block  are  such  that 
the  slightest  noise  can  be  heard  in  nearly  every  cell.  Some 
of  the  inmates  here  are  in  just  that  state  of  equilibrium 
that  any  ranting  and  raving  on  the  part  of  some  insane 
patient  might  turn  their  own  minds  and  break  them  down. 
At  present  insane  patients  are  confined  in  solitary,  with 
all  of  the  equipment  given  other  prisoners,  but  even  here 
they  are  not  sufficiently  isolated  to  prevent  their  causing 
disturbances. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  all  of  those 
who  have  given  so  freely  of  their  services  for  the  benefit 
of  the  men  my  public  thanks  and  appreciation,  especially 
to  Father  Quenan,  who  has  conducted  mass,  and  to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Odlin,  who  has  instructed  the  band.  I  wish  fur- 
ther to  express  my  thanks  to  all  of  the  officers  for  their 
able  assistance  and  hearty  co-operation  in  carrying  on  the 
affairs  of  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  H.  ROWE, 

Warden. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Receipts. 

1915.  1916. 

Appropriations $12,110.00  $51,626.55 

Convict  labor 35,766.00  36,182.90 

Board  of  officers 2,939.92  2,636.94 

Incidentals 307.43  525.40 

Rent  of  officers' tenements 336.00  432.00 

Lands  and  grounds 11.25          

Water,  fuel  and  light 18.93  18.05 

Board  of  United  States  prisoners 7,950.00  4,050.60 

Naval  canteen  stores 732.78  486.33 

Gain  in  inventory 84.73          

$60,257.04  $95,958.77 

Expenditures. 

Running  expenses: 

Salaries,  wages  and  labor $15,188.66  $15,388.71 

Food,  exclusive  of  farm  products..  11,525.51  15,639.21 

Clothing  and  clothing  material 1,541.36  2,307.07 

Furnishings 572.56  532.50 

Heat,  light  and  power 2,291.81  2,404.61 

Repairs  and  improvements 315.33  235.84 

Miscellaneous 4,250.52  4,475.87 

Farm,  stable  and  grounds 619.78  490.31 

Repairs  in  shop 3,151.10          

Loss  in  inventory 571.85 

$39,463.63  $42,045.97 

Special  repairs 857.70  868.62 

Parole  officer's  expenses 97.67  200.00 

Prison  library 183.31  778.62 

Printing  Prison  Report 90.89          

Refrigerator  and  block 73.45  2,914.91 

Warden's  salary 2,000.00  2,000.00 

Chaplain's  salary 1,000.00  1,000.00 

Physician's  salary 500.00  500.00 

Parole  officer's  salary 200.00  200.00 

$44,466.67  $50,508.12 

Receipts,  less  appropriations $48,147.04  $44,332.22 

Expenditures 44,466.67  50,508.12 

Earnings  above  expenditures  in  1915. . .  $3,680.37          

Expenditures  above  earnings  in  1916 $6,175.90 

Total  number  prisoner  days 85,26g  86,792 

Average  population 233.885  237.137 

Cost  per  capita $190.12  $212.99 

Cost  per  capita  per  diem .5215  .5819 
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Assets. 

Provisions  on  hand $8,105.24       $7,533.39 

Due  for  convict  labor  for  August 3,114.30         3,141.00 

$11,219.54     $10,674.39 


Eecapitulation. 

Gross  earnings  for  1915 $48,147.04 

Gross  earnings  for  1916 44,332.22 

Decrease  in  earnings  of  1916  from  1915.  .  .  .       $3,814.82 

Gross  expenditures  for  1915 $44,466.67 

Gross  expenditures  for  1916 50,508.12 

Increase  of  expenditures  of  1916  over  1915 .  .       $6,041.45 

Income  of  earnings  above  expenditures  for  1915       $3,680.37 
Cost  of  expenditures  above  earnings  for  1916.  .         6,17o.90 

Net  difference  of  1915  and  1916 $9,856.27 

This  difference  of  $9,856.27  of  1916  and  1915  is  ex- 
plained bv  the  decrease  in  earnings  in  1916  of  $3,814.82 
and  the  increase  of  expenditures  of  $6,041.45,  a  total  of 

d»Q  g^g  27. 

The  decrease  in  earnings  of  $3,814.82  of  1916  from  1915 
is  explained  by  the  fact  for  1915  we  received  from  the 
United  States  for  board  of  naval  prisoners  $7,950  and  for 
1916  for  board  of  naval  prisoners  we  received  $4,050.60, 
a  difference  of  $3,899.40. 

This  loss  of  board  of  $3,899.4afor  naval  prisoners  more 
than  equals  the  difference  of  income  between  1915  and  1916. 
In  fact,  the  report  will  show  that  we  received  for  convict 
labor  $416.90  more  in  1916  than  in  191 5. 

The  increase  in  expenditures  of  $6,041.45  of  1916  over 
1915  is  due  to  an  increase  in  cost  of  food  and  clothing  of 
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$4  879  41  this  owing  to  rise  in  prices  and  improvement  of 
food  given  to  men,  to  increase  of  library  appropriation  of 
$595  31,  to  increase  of  expenses  of  parole  officer  of  $102.33 
a  total  of  $5,577.05,  and  the  general  increase  m  cost  of  aU 

supplies.  .      .  £  ini^ 

The  expenditure  of  $3,151.10  for  repairs  m  shop  of  191d 
is  offset  in  1916  bv  the  cost  of  installing  a  refrigerator  m 
the  prison  and  a  heating  plant  in  the  block  at  a  total  cost 
of  $2,914.91. 


Note— It  will  be  noted  that  the  appropriations  for  the  year 
1915  were  but  $12,110.00,  while  those  for  the  year  1916  were 
$5!  62755  This  d  fference  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  during 
S  year  1915  all  cash  receipts  were  credited  to  the  Current  Run- 
ntnrEll^ense  Account,  fo?  which  but  $3,000.00  was  appropri- 
ated During  the  year  1916  all  cash  receipts  were  turned  into 
Se  state  treasury,  $42,000.00  haying  been  ^PP^^P.V^^^ed  for  Cj.r- 
rent  Running  Expenses.  This  in  accordance  with  acts  of  the 
legislature  making  the  appropriations. 


1^ 
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TABULATED  STATISTICS. 

TABLE   I. 
Changes  in  Population,  1915,  1916. 


1915.         I       1916. 


Number    remaining    in    prison 

September  1,  1914 

Committed 

Total 

Discharged 

Number  in  prison  August 

31,  1916 

Number  discharged  by: 

Order  of  Secretary  of  Navy. 

Expiration  of  maximum  sen- 
tence   

Pardon  

Parole 

Order  of  United  States  court 

Order  of  court 

Transfer  to  State  Hospital.  . 

Death 

Execution 

Maximum   number   during  the 

year 

Minimum    number    during    the 

year 

Average    number    during    the 

year 


223 
218 


441 
210 


231 


121 


344 
113 


55 

1 

6 

44 

2 


256 
214 
233.89 


97 


328 
97 


18 

1 

11 
61 

"*i 

3 
1 
1 

245 

225 

237.14 


Total  number  of  commitments  since  1812 . 
Total  number  of  discharges  since  1812.  . 
In  prison  August  31,  1916 


4,323 

4,092 

231 
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TABLE   II. 

Relating  to  the  Prisoners  Committed. 
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1915. 


Total  number  committed,  218 

Ages  when  committed: 

Under  20  years 

Between  20  and  30  years 

Between  30  and  40  years 

Between  40  and  50  years 

Between  50  and  60  years 

Between  60  and  70  years 

Over  70  years 

Education: 

Read  and  write 

Read  and  write  imperfectly 

Illiterate    

Attended  public  school  over  three  years 

Attended  private  school 

Attended  both  public  and  private 
schools    

Attended  neither 

Habits: 

Abstainers 

Moderate  drinkers 

Occasionally  intemperate 

Intemnerate 

Use   tobacco 

RpTiffious  training: 

Prn+ectqnt 

r:p+holic 

Hebrpw 

Occunation  at  time  of  arrest: 

Accountant 

Actor 

Barber 

Blacksmith    

Bridge  rigger 

Carpenter    

Carriage  worker 

Chauffeur 

Civil  engineer 

Clerk 

Concrete  worker 

Cook 

Domestic    

Electrician 

Electroplater  

Elevator  man 


121 


97 


14 

16 

61 

42 

28 

22 

11 

11 

4 

5 

2 

1 

1 

88 

69 

15 

6 

18 

22 

89 

65 

3 

... 

7 

2 

22 

30 

35 

25 

31 

11 

27 

8 

28 

50 

105 

85 

52 

39 

69 

55 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 . . 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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1915. 


1916. 


Occupation  at  time  of  arrest 

Farmer 

Fireman 

Fireman,  locomotive 

Fireman,  marine 

Fruit  dealer 

Hatter 

Hosiery  knitter 

Hostler  

Insurance  agent 

Iron  moulder 

Jeweler 

Laborer  

Locomotive  engineer 

Lumberman 

Machinist 

Mason 

Mason  tender 

Mill  worker 

Motorman    

Nurse 

Painter 

Paving  cutter 

Plumber 

Porter .' 

Printer 

Real  estate  agent 

Repair  man 

Restaurant  keeper 

Roofer    

Salesman 

Shoemaker 

Soldier 

Speculator 

Steamfitter 

Steamfitter  helper 

Steel  polisher 

Stone  cutter 

Tailor 

Teamster 

Telegranh  operator 

Tinsmith    

Waiter   

Wood  worker   

None 

United  States  Navy 


4 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•   •   • 

1 

1 

1 

. . . 

1 

... 

2 

1 

16 

11 

1 

5 

•   •    • 

3 

3 

2 

1 

•   •   • 

7 

16 

1 

... 

1 

•   •   . 

5 

1 

1 

. . . 

1 

. . . 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

•    .    • 

1 

1 

... 

8 

2 

1 

•   •   - 

1 

•   •   • 

1 

•   •   • 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

21 

14 
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1915. 

1916. 

Social  relations: 

Married 

Single 

Widowed    

35 

77 

5 

4 

'58 
49 
14 

86 

"17 
2 
1 
8 

1 

"5 

39 

52 

5 

Divorced  

Physical  condition : 

Excellent 

Good 

1 

4 
35 

Fair    

45 

Poor 

13 

Nativity : 

United  States 

63 

Austria 

Brazil 

Canada  

2 

1 

20 

England 

Greece 

"2 
3 

1 

Poland 

4 
2 

Scotland 

1 
1 

16 
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1915. 


Sentences: 

Death 

Life 

20  to  30  years 

20  to  25  years 

18  to  25  years 

16  years,  6  months,  9  days 

15  to  25  years 

15  to  20  years 

10  to  20  years 

10  to  15  years 

10  years  

8  years,  21  days 

8  to  13  years 

8  to  10  years 

7  to  10  years 

7  years  

6  to  9  years 

6  to  7  years 

5  to  10  years 

5  to  8  years 

5  to  7  years 

5  years  

4  years,  11  months,  to  5  years 

4  to  8  years 

4  to  7  years 

4  to  6  years 

4  to  5  years 

3  years,  6  months 

3  to  6  years 

3  to  5  years 

3  to  4  years 

3  years  to  3  years,  6  months 

3  years  

2  years,  9  months  to  3  years 

2  years,  6  months  to  4  years 

2  years,  6  months  to  3  years 

2  years,  6  months 

2  to  5  years 

2  to  4  years 

2  to  3  years 

2  years  to  2  years,  6  months 

2  years  

1  year,  6  months  to  3  years , 

1  year,  6  months  to  2  years,  6  months, 

1  year,  6  months  to  2  years 

1  year,  3  months  to  2  years < 


1 

15 
2 
1 
3 
1 


2 
1 
14 
6 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
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1915.    1 

1 

1916. 

1 

1 

5 

14 

13 

13 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

i 

... 

3 

1 

1 

10 

5 

3 

2 

1 

•  .  • 

1 

3 

•  .  • 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

9 

7 

6 

12 

13 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

14 

4 

1 

3 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

1 

10 

13 

4 

6 

10 

4 

2 

4 

5 

4 

2 

1 

Sentences : 

1  year,  1  day  to  5  years 

1  year,  1  day  to  3  years 

1  year,  1  day  to  2  years 

1  year,  1  day  to  1  year,  6  months 

1  year,  1  day  to  1  year,  3  months 

1  year,  1  day  to  1  year,  1  month 

1  year  

Crimes: 

Adultery    

Arson 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 

Assault  with  intent  to  rape 

Assault  and  robbery 

Assaulting  a  sentinel 

Attempt  at  larceny  from  the  person .  . 

Bigamy    

Breaking  and  entering 

Breaking  and  entering  in  the  day  time 
with  intent  to  kill 

Breaking  and  entering  in  the  night 
time  with  intent  to  steal 

Breaking  and  entering  in  the  day  time 
and  stealing 

Breaking  and  entering  in  the  night 
time  and  stealing 

Burglary   

Chicken   stealing 

Conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order 
and  discipline 

Embezzlement 

Forgery   

Horse  stealing 

Incest  

Larceny 

Manslaughter 

Killing  sheep 

Murder 

Mutiny ..'..". 

Non-support  of  minor  children 

Obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses 

Perjury    

Rape 

.   Robbery 

Scandalous  conduct  tending  to  the  de- 
struction of  good  morals 

Sodomy 

Theft '..'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Violation  of  parole 
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Belknap   .... 

Carroll  ..... 

Cheshire  ... 

Coos 

Grafton    .  .  . 

Hillsborough 

Merrimack  . 

Rockingham 

Strafford   .  . 

Sullivan  . .  . 
United  States  Navy 
Sex  and  color 

Male 

Female  . .  . 

White 

Black    


1 

1915. 

1 

1916 

rhich  committed: 

7 

3 

6 

2 

15 

35 

12 

5 

15 

'21 

6 

2 

4 

4 

5 

41 

5 

4 

11 

1 

Jaw 

14 

97 

96 
1 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRISON 
PHYSICIAN. 


October  4,  1916. 
To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions: 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  this  department  for  the  biennial  period,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1914,  to  August  1,  1916.  During  the  above  period 
there  have  been  three  prison  physicians,  Dr.  Fred  B.  Tay- 
lor, whose  term  expired.  Dr.  Russell  Wilkins,  who  was 
called  to  the  border  for  duty  by  virtue  of  a  commission  in 
the  National  Guard  of  New  Hampshire,  and  myself.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  greater  part  of  this  report  be 
confined  to  matters  of  record  and  not  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge. 

During  the  above  period  there  has  been  but  one  death, 
that  of  Savario  Yarabino,  who  died  from  congestion  of  the 
liver.  There  have  been  four  unsuccessful  attempts  at  sui- 
cide requiring  minor  surgical  care,  and  there  were  also  a 
few  operations  of  a  minor  nature  but  no  major  ones.  The 
general  health  of  the  men  has  been  very  good  indeed. 

Each  new  man,  upon  his  commitment,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  physical  examination  and  the  health 
and  hygienic  condition  of  all  of  the  prisoners  have  been 
most  carefully  watched.  The  buildings  are  sanitary,  every 
care  is  taken  of  them  from  an  hygienic  standpoint,  and  lit- 
tle improvement  could  be  made  in  this  direction.  No  con- 
tagious disease  has  developed  and  what  little  sickness  there 
has  been  has  been  of  a  very  mild  nature  and  of  short  dura- 
ton,  such  as  colds,  etc. 

I  wish,  respectfully,  to  invite  your  attention  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  warden's  report  bearing  upon  the  establish- 
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ment  of  au  infectious  and  contagious  disease  ward  in  the 
present  hospital.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
this  be  established  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  it  upon  you. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  J.  DELANEY, 

Acting  Prison  Physician. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN. 


Tu  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions: 
I  herewith  submit  my  biennial  report. 

Library. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  we  were  given  a 
special  appropriation  of  six  hundred  dollars  to  recatalog 
our  library,  replace  worn-out  books,  and  add  new  ones  that 
were  needed. 

This  has  been  carefully  done  and  we  now  have  a  library 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  any  prison  library.  In 
addition  to  books  of  fiction  we  have  a  good  list  of  histories, 
biographies,  books  of  religious  instruction,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  first-class  reference  books. 

In  addition  to  several  magazines,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  institution,  a  daily  paper  has  been  allowed, 
so  that,  at  night,  after  the  day's  work,  one  can  read  the 
daily  paper,  a  magazine  of  current  event,  can  study  from 
some  book  of  trade  and  consult  an  encyclopedia  on  any 
subject  he  may  desire. 

To  keep  our  library  in  good  condition,  maintain  its  pres- 
ent efficiency,  and  create  a  deeper  interest  in  the  study  and 
reading  of  helpful  books  is  our  earnest  purpose. 

Night  School. 

As  before,  night  school  has  been  held  two  nights  a  week 
during  the  school  year.  The  attendance,  interest  and  re- 
sults have  all  been  good.  In  addition  to  night  school  sev- 
eral have  carried  on  studies  in  their  cells,  and  a  few  who 
have  had  the  means  or  could  find  the  friends  to  provide 
the  expense  have  taken  courses  in  the  International  Cor- 
respondence School. 
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There  is  need  of  some  arrangement  so  that  all,  while  in 
prison,  and  especially  those  who  are  young  and  show  spe- 
cial fitness,  can  have  instruction  in  good  government  and 
some  of  the  trades.  We  should  not  forget  that  our  insti- 
tution has  a  large  number  of  the  so-called  reformatory  age, 
nearly  65%  being  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

Chapel. 

The  meetings  in  the  chapel  have  been  held  regularly 
each  Sunday.  The  music  by  the  orchestra  and  the  sing- 
ing by  the  inen  have  been  a  help  and  an  inspiration  to  us 
all.  I  have  endeavored  by  visitation  and  chapel  talks  to 
urge  upon  all  the  necessity  of  right  living  and  right  rela- 
tions with  God.  I  have  done  what  I  could.  I  wish  I  could 
have  done  better. 

I  wish  to  mention  Avith  gratitude  the  visits  of  ]Mrs. 
Booth  and  others  who  at  different  times  have  brought 
strong,  helpful  messages. 

The  ministrations  of  the  priests,  as  heretofore,  have  filled 
the  abiding  need  of  the  men  of  their  faith.  Especial  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  Christ-like  ministrations  of 
Father  O'Leary  to  one  in  particular  and  to  us  all  through 
that  most  trying  period. 

In  my  visits  and  talks  with  the  men  I  have  found  the 
spirit  very  good  and  the  regard  and  affection  for  our 
warden  deep  and  sincere. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  again  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  the  valuable  assistance  given  me  by  the 
warden  and  deputy,  for  the  continued  kind  treatment  of 
all  the  officers,  and  the  helpful  favor  of  the  men  in  prison. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WHITMAN  S.  BASSETT, 

Chaplain. 


APPENDIX. 


During  the  summer  of  1916  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
State  Institutions  passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mess-hall  or  common  dining-room  at  the 
State  Prison  and  instructed  the  secretary  to  take  steps  to 
ascertain  the  experience  of  other  states  in  regard  to  this 
question,  with  a  view  particularly  to  learning  the  methods 
pursued  and  what  difficulties,  if  any,  had  been  encoun- 
tered. Pursuant  to  this  resolution  inquiries  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  authorities  in  control  of  prisons  of  all  the 
states  covering  the  following  points: 

,1.     Is  your  prison  equipped  with  a  mess-hall,  and  if  not, 
what  system  of  feeding  your  prisoners  is  employed  ? 

2.  If  a  mess-hall,  how  long  has  it  been  established? 

3.  Have  any  particular  difficulties  been  met  in  its  ad- 
ministration and  how  have  they  been  overcome  ? 

4.  How  many  men  do  you  seat  at  a  table? 

5.  Is  the  mess-hall  large  enough  to  seat  the  entire  prison 
population  at  one  time,  or  are  first  and  second  tables  neces- 
sary ? 

6.  Do  the  guards  take  their  meals  with  the  prisoners, 
or  do  they  merely  supervise  them  and,  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent? 

7.  What  is  done  with  the  prisoners  after  the  meal  is 
finished  and  before  they  return  to  work  in  the  shop  or 
elsewhere  ? 

8.  To  what  extent  is  conversation  among  the  prisoners 
allowed  at  meal  times,  and  indeed  at  other  times? 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  replies  received 
from  the  various  states : 
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Alabama. — Have  had  a  common  dining-room  for  ten 
years;  the  only  difficulties  encountered  are  that  the  men 
frequently  steal  food  from  one  another  and  sometimes  get 
into  a  fight.  No  reply  as  to  the  number  of  men  per  table, 
but  first  and  second  tables  are  necessary.  Guards  take  their 
meals  separatel.y  and  only  the  yard-sergeant  is  on  duty  in 
the  dining-room.  After  meals  the  men  are  given  the  free- 
dom of  the  stockade  until  time  to  return  to  work.  Con- 
versation is  not  allowed  at  meals,  but  is  permitted  at  other 
times. 

Arizona. — Have  had  a  common  dining-room  ever  since 
prison  was  organized,  and  no  difficulties  in  its  administra- 
tion are  mentioned.  Six  men  are  seated  at  a  table  and  the 
mess-hall  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  popu- 
lation at  one  time.  One  guard  is  on  duty  during  meal  hours 
and  the  men  are  given  the  freedom  of  the  yard  before  re- 
turning to  work.  Conversation  is  freely  allowed  from  the 
time  the  men  get  up  in  the  morning  until  the  last  whistle 
blows  for  retiring  at  night. 

Arkansas. — This  prison  has  a  mess-hall,  but  no  state- 
ment is  made  as  to  how  long  it  has  been  in  use.  No  diffi- 
culties have  been  met  with  and  the  system  is  highly  com- 
mended. Six  men  sit  at  a  table,  all  are  seated  at  once,  and 
the  guards  walk  about  among  the  men,  but  take  their  own 
meals  separately.  Before  returning  to  work  the  men 
amuse  themselves  as  they  like.  Conversation  is  not  al- 
lowed at  meals,  but  is  freely  allowed  at  other  times  and 
places  and  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  restrict- 
ing conversation  even  at  meals. 

California. — Have  had  a  mess-hall  ever  since  the  institu- 
tion was  founded.  Few  difficulties  have  been  encountered, 
although  there  has  been  an  occasional  fight  or  riot.  The 
last  trouble  was  in  1912  when  several  hundred  prisoners 
took  part  in  a  fracas  which  it  took  severe  measures  and 
some  shooting  to  stop.  No  reply  as  to  the  number  of  men 
per  table  is  given,  but  a  second  table  is  required  for  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  inmates.     Guards  are  on  duty,  but  take 
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their  meals  separately.  After  meals  the  prisoners  return 
at  once  to  the  shops.  Loud  talking  is  prohibited  in  the 
dining-room,  but  conversation  is  freely  allowed  at  other 
times. 

Colorado. — Have  always  had  a  common  dining-room  and 
have  experienced  no  difficulties.  Nine  men  are  seated  at  a 
table,  all  facing  one  way,  and  the  hall  is  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  at  once.  Guards  are  on  duty,  but  take 
their  meals  separately.  After  the  meal,  until  time  to  re- 
sume work,  the  men  are  locked  in  their  cells.  Conversa- 
tion is  allowed  during  the  dinner  hour,  but  not  at  other 
times. 

Connecticut. — Have  had  a  mess-hall  for  fifteen  years 
and  experienced  no  difficulties.  Four  men  to  a  table  and 
all  seated  at  once.  Guards  on  duty,  but  take  their  meals 
apart  after  the  prisoners  have  finished,  during  which  time 
the  prisoners  are  locked  in  their  cells.  Conversation  is 
allowed  at  meals.  Warden  Garner  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  a  common  dining-room  and  would  not  think  of 
going  back  to  the  old  system. 

Delatvare. — Have  always  had  a  common  dining-room, 
and  such  difficulties  as  have  been  encountered  are  neg- 
ligible. Eight  men  to  a  table  and  all  seated  at  once.  Some 
of  the  guards  eat  with  the  men  while  others  preserve  order. 
After  the  meal  the  men  return  direct  to  work.  Conver- 
sation is  not  allowed  at  meals,  but  the  men  may  talk 
quietly  while  at  work  and  freely  while  at  exercise  or  play. 

Florida. — The  common  dining-room  is  in  use  in  all  four 
of  the  prison  stockade  buildings  in  this  state.  The  authori- 
ties express  themselves  as  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  sys- 
tem, but  do  not  reply  to  the  questions  in  detail. 

Georgia. — Have  had  mess-hall  at  the  state  farm  since 
1899  and  have  experienced  no  difficulties.  No  reply  as  to 
number  of  men  per  table  except  that  the  whites  and  blacks 
take  their  meals  apart.  The  hall  is  large  enough  to  seat 
all  at  once.  The  guards  are  on  duty,  but  eat  separately. 
No  reply  as  to  routine  after  meals.     Conversation  is  not 
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restricted,  as  the  prisoners  lead  an  outdoor  life  in  mov- 
able camps,  working  for  the  most  part  on  the  roads. 

Idaho. — Have  common  dining-room  which  is  used  by  all 
but  eight  or  ten  incorrigibles,  who  are  fed  in  their  cells. 
No  detailed  reply  to  the  other  questions,  but  a  general 
statement  that  the  plan  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  and 
is  entirely  successful. 

Illinois. — Have  had  mess-hall  for  thirteen  years.  Have 
encountered  no  diificulties  except  an  occasional  fight. 
Seats  six  men  to  a  table,  all  facing  one  way,  and  the  hall 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  at  once.  Guards  are.  on 
duty  during  meal  times,  but  eat  by  themselves.  After 
meals  and  before  returning  to  work  the  men  go  to  their 
cells.  The  men  are  permitted  to  converse  with  their  next 
neighbor  in  a  low  tone  during  meal  hours  and  also  to  talk 
to  their  next  neighbor  in  the  shop. 

Indiana. — Have  had  common  dining-room  in  the  state 
prisons  for  fifty  years  or  more  and  met  with  no  difficul- 
ties. The  number  per  table  varies  in  different  institutions, 
but  the  practice  of  facing  all  the  men  one  way  prevails  in 
all  and  the  dining-rooms  are  large  enough  to  accommodate 
all  the  prisoners  at  once.  The  routine  for  the  men  after 
meals  and  before  returning  to  work  varies  in  the  different 
institutions.  Have  tried  the  plan  of  returning  the  men 
to  their  cells  during  this  interim.  The  rule  as  to  conver- 
sation varies  in  different  institutions;  in  some  it  is  pro- 
hibited absolutely  and  in  others  allowed  to  a  limited  extent. 

loiva. — Have  always  had  a  mess-hall  and  have  experi- 
enced no  difficulties,  especially  since  the  guards  have  been 
withdrawn  during  meal  times.  Four  men  are  seated  at  a 
table  and  all  are  seated  at  once.  No  reply  as  to  routine 
after  meals  and  conversation  is  not  allowed  in  the  dining- 
room  or  shops,  but  is  allowed  in  otlu^r  places. 

Kav.'^as. — -The  prisoners  take  their  meals  in  a  common 
dining-room,  except  in  case  of  punishment,  and  have  done 
so  for  over  thirty  years.  No  difficulties  except  an  occa- 
sional fight.     Eighteen  to  a  table   and   all   are   seated   at 
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once.  Guards  are  on  duty  during  meals,  but  have  their 
own  mess-hall.  At  noon  the  men  are  allowed  thirty  min- 
utes on  the  ball  ground  during  warm  weather  and  at  other 
times  of  the  year  are  turned  loose  in  the  corridors  of  the 
cell-house.  Conversation  is  allowed  in  moderate  tones 
during  meals  and  "as  long  and  loud  and  fast  as  possible 
during  recreation. ' ' 

Kentucky. — Have  had  common  dining-room  for  over 
twenty  years ;  blacks  and  whites  separated  during  past  six 
years,  and  no  trouble  except  an  occasional  fight.  Seven 
men  are  seated  at  a  table  and  all  are  seated  at  once.  All 
guards  are  on  duty  in  the  dining-room  and  have  their  own 
meals  sent  to  the  shops  after  they  and  the  men  return 
there.     All  conversation  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Louisiana. — Have  had  common  dining-room  since  1866 
without  meeting  any  difficulties.  From  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  seated  at  a  table,  and  all 
are  seated  at  once,  with  a  sergeant  in  charge  at  each  table. 
After  meals  and  before  returning  to  work  the  men  are 
given  the  freedom  of  the  rest-room  and  sheds,  and  conver- 
sation is  allowed  at  all  times. 

Maine. — This  institution  has  no  common  dining-room, 
but  the  prisoners  take  their  meals  in  their  cells  and  have 
done  so  since  1824.  No  detailed  replies  are  made  to  the 
other  questions,  but  Warden  Waterhouse  takes  occasion  to 
roundly  condemn  the  present  system,  and  hopes  soon  to 
be  allowed  funds  to  build  and  equip  a  mess-hall. 

Maryland. — No  reply. 

Massachusetts. — At  the  state  prison  at  Charlestown  the 
prisoners  take  their  meals  in  their  cells ;  at  the  reformatory 
at  Concord  Junction  the  common  dining-room  has  been  in 
use  for  twenty-five  years,  and  fewer  breaches  of  discipline 
are  noted  in  the  dining-room  than  in  the  shops.  Ten  men 
are  seated  at  a  table  and  all  are  seated  at  once.  Practi- 
cally all  the  day  officers  are  on  duty  during  meal  hours, 
but  take  their  own  meals  apart,  and  after  meals  the  men 
are  marched  back  to  their  cells  and  remain  there  until  time 
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to  go  to  work.     Conversation  is  allowed  while  the  men  are 
being  seated,  but  not  at  other  times. 

Micliigan. — No  reply. 

Minnesota. — Have  had  dining-room  for  twenty-five  years 
and  experienced  only  trifling  difficulties,  which  are  much 
more  than  offset  by  increased  economy.  Thirty  men  are 
seated  at  a  table  and  the  first  and  second  grade  prisoners 
have  their  meals  before  the  third  grade.  Guards  are  on 
duty  in  the  dining-room,  but  take  their  meals  apart,  and 
after  meals  the  men  return  directly  to  work.  No  conver- 
sation is  allowed  at  any  time  except  on  holidays  and  spe- 
cial occasions. 

Mississippi. — Have  used  the  common  dining-room  plan 
since  1902  without  encountering  serious  difficulty.  Eighty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  are  seated  at  a  time,  guards 
are  on  duty,  but  take  their  own  meals  apart.  The  men  are 
allowed  an  hour  for  recreation  before  returning  to  Avork 
or  retiring.  Conversation  is  freely  allowed  at  meal  times 
and  in  sleeping  quarters.  These  prisoners,  like  those  in 
many  other  southern  states,  live  in  camps. 

Missouri. — No  reply. 

Montana. — Have  had  a  common  dining-room  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  found  no  objections,  but  on  the  other  hand 
consider  it  much  more  economical.  Twenty  are  seated  at 
a  table  and  all  at  one  time.  Guards  are  on  duty  during 
meal  time ;  one  of  them,  armed  with  a  rifle,  being  placed 
in  a  cage  from  which  he  can  see  all  parts  of  the  room. 
After  meals  the  men  are  marched  to  their  cells  where  they 
remain  until  time  to  go  to  work.  No  conversation  is  al- 
lowed at  meals,  but  the  men  are  allowed  to  talk  with  their 
cell-mates  and  to  talk  while  at  work. 

Nevada. — This  institution  has  always  had  a  mess-hall, 
but  the  prisoners  are  divided  into  three  classes :  the  trus- 
ties have  a  dining-room  of  their  own ;  the  men  performing 
arduous  and  responsible  duties  are  allowed  to  eat  in  the 
officers'  dining-room  at  a  separate  table  by  themselves; 
all  the  others  eat  in  the  general  dining-room.     No  more 
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serious  difficulties  are  encountered  other  than  an  occa- 
sional fight.  The  guards  take  their  meals  separately  from 
the  men  and  during  the  meal  hour  a  guard  is  stationed 
in  a  cage  from  which  lie  can  oversee  the  whole  room.  The 
men  are  at  rest  before  returning  to  work,  but  whether  in 
cells  or  elsewhere  is  not  stated.  Conversation  is  not  al- 
lowed during  meal  hours,  but  is  at  other  times. 

New  Hampshire- — This  institution  has  no  common  din- 
ing-room, but  the  prisoners  are  fed  in  their  cells.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  has  voted  to  establish  a  mess-hall,  and 
work  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  provided. 

New  Jersey.- — -This  institution  has  no  regular  dining- 
room.  Dinner  is  served  on  long  tables  in  the  corridors 
while  breakfast  and  supper  are  served  in  the  cells.  Guards 
are  on  duty  during  the  dinner  hour,  but  must  furnish  their 
own  meals.  At  the  end  of  the  meal  the  prisoners  are 
marched  to  their  cells,  where  they  remain  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  going  to  work.  Warden  Huse 
believes  that  a  common  dining-room  would  be  more  econom- 
ical and  better  for  the  prisoners. 

New  Mexico. — Have  had  common  dining-room  for  over 
twenty  years  without  experiencing  any  difficulties.  Nine 
men  are  seated  at  a  table,  but  first  and  second  tables  are 
necessary.  Guards  are  on  duty,  but  take  their  meals  apart, 
and  the  men  spend  the  time  before  returning  to  work,  in 
their  cells.  Conversation  is  not  allowed  at  meals,  nor  go- 
ing to  or  returning  from  meals,  but  is  allowed  at  other 
times. 

New  York. — Have  had  common  dining-rooms  in  the  dif- 
ferent prisons  for  a  number  of  years.  Until  a  short  time 
ago  the  evening  meal  was  served  in  the  cells,  but  now  the 
mess-hall  is  used  for  all  and  no  serious  difficulties  have  been 
encountered.  At  Auburn  and  Clinton,  benches  and  long 
tables  are  used,  at  Great  Meadow,  six  or  eight  men  are 
seated  at  a  table,  and  ordinarily  the  halls  are  large  enough 
to  seat  all  men  at  once.  At  Clinton  and  Great  Meadow  the 
guards  are  on  duty  during  meal  hours ;  at  Auburn  and 
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Sing  Sing,  where  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  is  in  force, 
the  supervisors  are  selected  from  the  men  themselves. 
After  the  meals  the  men  are  given  a  short  period  of  rec- 
reation in  the  yard  before  returning  to  work.  Orderly  con- 
versation is  permitted  at  meal  times  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent during  working  hours. 

North  Carolina. — Have  had  a  mess-hall  for  fifty  j^ears 
without  encountering  any  difficulties.  Eight  men  are 
seated  at  a  table  and  all  are  seated  at  once.  Guards  are 
on  duty,  but  take  their  own  meals  separately.  The  men 
are  given  the  freedom  of  the  yard  before  returning  to 
work.  No  conversation  is  allowed  during  meals  or  work- 
ing hours. 

North  Dakota. — No  reply. 

Ohio. — Have  had  a  common  dining-room  since  1815 ;  ten 
men  are  seated  at  a  table,  all  facing  one  way,  and  all  are 
seated  at  one  time.  At  noon  and  evening  the  prisoners 
are  marched  from  the  shops  to  their  cells,  where  tliey  wash 
and  prepare  for  their  meals,  and  during  this  time  the 
guards  and  ofilicers  are  served  in  the  mess-hall.  After  they 
have  finished  they  march  the  men  to  the  mess-hall  and 
when  they  in  turn  have  finished,  they  go  back  immediately 
to  work."  The  rule  as  to  silence  has  been  gradually  abol- 
ished until  the  restrictions  as  to  conversation  are  few. 

Oklahoma. — Have  always  had  a  common  dining-room  in 
this  institution  and  have  met  with  no  difficulties.  Twelve 
men  are  seated  at  a  table,  all  facing  one  way,  and  all  are 
seated  at  one  time.  Guards  are  on  duty,  but  take  their 
meals  apart  and  after  meals  the  men  are  allowed  the  free- 
dom of  the  yard.  Conversation  is  not  allowed  during  meal 
hours. 

Oregon. — Have  had  a  common  dining-room  for  eight 
years  and  know  of  no  objections.  Sixty  men  are  seated  at 
a  table  and  all  are  acconunodated  at  one  time.  The 
guards  take  their  meals  first,  in  their  own  dining-room,  and 
then  are  on  duty  while  the  prisoners  eat.     After  meals  and 
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before  returning  to  work,  the  prisoners  are  marched  to 
their  cells,  and  conversation  is  allowed  at  all  times. 

Pennsylvania. — At  the  Eastern  Prison  at  Philadelj^hia, 
the  men  take  their  meals  in  their  cells ;  at  the  Western 
Prison  at  Pittsburg,  the  common  dining-room  has  been  in 
use  for  some  thirty  years  and  was  introduced  in  the  new 
prison  at  Rockview  some  three  years  ago.  No  difficulties 
have  been  met,  but  on  the  contrary  Warden  Francies  is  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praise.  Twelve  men  are  seated  at  a  table 
and  while  first  and  second  tables  were  necessary  at  the  old 
prison,  at  Rockview  a  dining-room  of  sufficient  size  to  ac- 
commodate three  thousand  prisoners  has  been  completed. 
The  prisoners  begin  work  about  half  an  hour  after  break- 
fast and  there  is  an  intermission  of  an  hour  after  dinner. 
General  conversation  is  not  permitted  at  meals,  but  the  men 
at  each  table  are  allowed  to  converse  together. 

Rhode  Island. — Breakfast  and  dinner  are  served  in  three 
separate  mess-halls,  while  supper  is  served  in  the  cells. 
Eight  or  more  men  are  seated  at  a  table  and  there  are  no 
guards  on  duty  in  tlie  dining-room.  The  men  are  given 
half  an  hour  in  the  yard  after  dinner  and  an  hour  after 
they  stop  work  at  night.  Conversation  is  unrestricted  at 
meals  and  in  the  yard. 

South  Carolina. — No  reply. 

Sojith  Dakota. — Have  had  a  common  dining-room  for 
twenty-five  years  and  encountered  no  difficulties.  Four 
men  are  seated  at  a  table,  all  facing  one  way,  and  the  hall 
is  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  inmates  at  one  time. 
Guards  are  on  duty  during  the  meal,  but  have  a  dining- 
room  of  their  own.  Before  returning  to  work,  the  men  are 
in  their  cells.  General  conversation  in  the  dining-room  is 
not  permitted,  but  those  at  the  same  table  may  converse. 

Tennessee. — Have  had  mess-hall  for  many  years  and  it 
has  been  an  unqualified  success.  The  number  of  men  per 
table  is  not  stated,  but  all  are  seated  at  the  same  time  and 
blacks   and   whites   have   separate    dining-rooms.     Guards 
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maintain  order  in  the  general  room,  but  take  their  own 
meals  apart,  and  the  men  return  to  work  immediately  after 
the  meal  is  finished.  Conversation  is  allowed  under  cer- 
tain restrictions. 

Texas. — All  the  Texas  prisons  have  always  had  common 
dining-rooms  and  no  objection  has  ever  been  found. 
Twelve  to  fifteen  men  are  seated  at  a  table,  all  facing  one 
way,  and  the  halls  are  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
the  inmates  at  one  time.  The  guards  are  served  in  sepa- 
rate dining-rooms,  but  enough  of  them  are  on  duty  in  the 
main  halls  to  preserve  order.  The  men  go  directly  to  work 
after  breakfast,  are  given  an  hour  leisure  time  after  din- 
ner, and  half  an  hour  after  supper.  The  rule  as  to  con- 
versation varies  in  the  different  prisons,  but  some  conver- 
sation is  allowed  in  all. 

Utah. — Have  had  a  mess-hall  for  many  years  and  en- 
countered no  difficulties.  Eighteen  are  seated  at  a  table, 
all  at  one  time,  and  there  are  three  guards  on  duty  in  the 
main  hall  during  meal  times,  but  the  guards  have  their 
own  dining-room.  At  this  prison,  the  men  are  permitted 
to  go  to  the  yard  at  any  time  of  the  day  that  it  does  not 
interfere  with  their  work.  Conversation  is  not  allowed 
at  meals. 

Vermont. — This  prison  has  had  a  dining-room  for  over 
two  years,  no  difficulties  have  been  encountered,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  system  is  a  great  success.  Two  officers  are  in 
charge  of  the  dining-room  and  all  of  the  officers  take  their 
meals  separately  from  the  men.  After  meals  the  men  go 
directly  to  work,  and  conversation  is  allowed  during  meal 
hours. 

Virginia. — Have  had  a  mess-hall  for  about  three  years 
and  have  found  no  serious  objections,  but  on  the  contrary 
believe  the  system  much  better  than  the  old  way  of  feeding 
the  men  in  their  cells.  The  number  per  table  is  not  stated, 
but  the  operating  force  of  about  one  hundred  take  their 
meals  first  and  the  shop  men  after  them.  Guards  are  on 
duty  to  preserve  order,  but  take  their  meals  apart.     The 
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men  are  given  two  hours  recreation  after  quitting  work  at 
4:30  p.  m.  Conversation  is  not  allowed  at  meals,  but  is 
allowed  with  certain  restrictions  at  other  times. 

WasJiington. — Have  had  a  common  dining-room  for  over 
ten  years  and  have  experienced  no  difficulties  worth  men- 
tioning. Eighteen  men  are  seated  at  a  table  and  all  can 
be  seated  at  one  time,  although,  for  convenience,  first  and 
second  tables  are  used  for  two  meals.  The  dining-room  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  steward  and  one  guard,  and 
the  men  return  to  their  cells  before  returning  to  work. 
Conversation  is  not  allowed  during  the  meal,  but  is  per- 
mitted at  other  times. 

West  Virginia. — Have  always  had  a  common  dining- 
room  and  have  met  with  no  difficulties  whatever.  Nine 
men  are  seated  at  a  table,  all  facing  one  way,  and  all  are 
seated  at  once.  A  sufficient  number  of  guards  are  on  duty 
to  preserve  order,  but  take  their  meals  apart.  Conversa- 
tion is  not  allowed  at  meals  and  is  restricted  at  other 
times. 

Wisconsin. — This  institution  adopted  the  common  din- 
ing-room twenty-five  years  ago.  No  difficulties  have  been 
encountered  and  the  system  has  proved  economical  and  ef- 
ficient. Six  are  seated  at  a  table,  all  facing  one  way,  and 
the  hall  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  at  one  time. 
Conversation  is  not  allowed  except  during  recreation  times. 

Wyoming. — This  prison  has  a  dining-room  in  which  the 
men  are  seated  seven  to  a  table,  all  facing  one  way,  and 
no  difficulties  have  been  encountered  under  this  method. 
The  men  go  to  their  cells  before  returning  to  work.  Con- 
versation is  permitted  at  meals,  limited  in  the  shops,  and 
free  at  other  times. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Laconta,  N.  H.,  September  25,  1916. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions: 

I  herewith  submit  the  biennial  report  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire School  for  Feeble-Minded  Children  for  the  twenty- 
four  months  preceding  August  31,  1916 : 

Male.  Female.  Total. 

Number  present  September  1,  1914.  .  92  91  183 

Admitted  during  two  years 71  52  123 

Readmitted  during  two  years 1  2  3 

Discharged  during  two  years 10  3  13 

-Died  during  two  years 1  2  3 

Number  present  August  31,  1916 153  140  293 

Largest  number  on  books  at  any  time  153  140  293 
Average  number  present  during  two 

y^^rs   129  12-4  253 

Average  number  present  during  year 

just  closed 148  138  286 

School  cases  admitted 46  39  75 

Custodial  cases  admitted 25  22  47 

Part  private  cases  admitted 20  6  26 

Part    private    cases    discharged    and 

died 4  ^  g 

Private   and  part  private   cases   now 

Present   20  10  30 

Epileptics  admitted  during  two  years  12  10  22 

-Epileptics  now  present 30  ig  45 

Of  the  126  cases  admitted  during  the  two  years,  the  aver- 
age physical  age  was  12.56  years,  the  average  mental  age 
6  years,  the  admissions  being  as  follows : 

By  court  commitment 23 

From  private  homes 78 

From  Orphans'  Home,  Concord H 

From  Orphans'  Home,  Franklin 4 

From  St.  Patrick's  Orphanage,  Manchester..  3 

From  Bethesda  Home,  Rumney 3 

From  Dover  Children's  Home 2 
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From  Little  Wanderers'  Home,  Boston 1 

From  King's  Daughters'  Home,  Nashua 2 

From  Rockingham  County  Farm 6 

From  Belknap  County  Farm 3 

From  Grafton  County  Farm 3 

From  Sullivan  County  Farm 2 

From  Hillsborough  County  Farm 2 

From  Carroll  County  Farm 1 

From  Merrimack  County  Farm 1 

From  homes  in  which  they  had  been  placed.  .  4 

Of  those  discharged,  one  boy  was  transferred  to  the  In- 
dustrial School;  two  boys  ran  away  and  remained  out; 
three  girls  and  six  boys  were  discharged  to  their  parents. 
Of  the  126  admissions,  30  were  born  outside  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  follows:  9  in  Massachusetts,  5  in  Maine,  4 
in  Canada,  6  in  Vermont,  1  each  in  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Michigan,  England  and  Austria. 

In  studying  the  influence  of  family  life  on  that  of  the 
child,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  126  admis- 
sions 8  children  had  lost  both  parents,  20  had  lost  their 
mothers,  and  13  had  no  fathers.  In  34  cases  parents  are 
not  interested  and  it  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  or  not 
they  are  alive.  This  leaves  51  children  out  of  the  126  hav- 
ing both  parents  living  and  interested. 

AVith  the  occupancy  of  the  Felker  building  m  the  spring 
of  1015  and  the  reception  of  several  new  scholars,  the 
school  work  was  reorganized  and  another  teacher  added. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  our  fall  term  just  opened  with  the 
same  teachers  who  did  splendid  work,  both  educationally 

and  socially,  last  year.  ,      ,  ,  i 

Recognizing  that  those  admitted  to  the  school  are  depend- 
ent on  it  for  their  social  life,  a  well-organized  program  ot 
social  recreation  has  been  carried  out  by  the  teachers  and 
other  employees,  consisting  of  entertainments,  plays  by 
home  talent,"parties,  dances,  social  athletic  games  and  con- 
tests, and  outdoor  sports,  so  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  tlu 
school  has  been  maintained  at  a  wholesome  level  for  both 
work  and  play.     The  success  of  this  program  is  depend- 
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ent  largely  on  work  done  by  teachers  and  others  outside 
of  ordinary  working  hours. 

During  the  past  two  summers  one  of  our  teachers  has 
spent  part  of  her  time  as  school  visitor.  In  this  way  fifty- 
one  families,  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  have  been  in- 
terviewed in  their  homes.  Several  mothers,  for  various 
reasons  unable  to  visit  the  school,  have  been  pleased  to 
talk  directlv  with  the  teacher  of  their  children,  and  m  this 
way  much  "^correct  and  corroborated  information  has  been 
obtained,  such  as  intimate  knowledge  of  the  home  environ- 
ment so  useful  to  the  school  authorities  in  deciding  the 
request  for  the  child's  return  to  his  home;  family  rela- 
tionships between  our  children  have  been  discovered;  sta- 
tistical information  corrected;  and  a  better  understand- 
ing established. 

Parents,  guardians,  and  town  authorities  are  often  glad 
to  be  advised  as  to  the  necessity,  fitness  and  wisdom,  as  well 
as  the  procedure  in  the  admission  or  commitment  of  a  child 
to  this  school,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  the  brief  ex- 
perience with  the  school  visitor  during  the  last  two  years, 
that  it  would  be  wise  and  beneficial  to  have  a  discreet 
officer  readv  to  work  in  this  field  whenever  necessity  re- 
quires. I  would  furthermore  urge  that  provision  be  made 
at  the  state  laboratory  in  Concord,  or  in  some  other  suit- 
able place,  for  doing  some  scientific  research  work,  for  in- 
stance, such  as  making  Wassermann's  test  on  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  school.  I  understand  that  this  test  has  been 
made  on  a  number  of  feeble-minded  children,  and  from  that 
number,  the  findings  indicate  that  twelve  out  of  every  hun- 
dred feeble-minded  persons  are  victims  of  hereditary  syph- 
ilis. While  some  knowledge  has  been  discovered  acci- 
dentally, medical  information,  such  as  the  cause  of  tuber- 
culosis,\nalaria,  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases,  the  pre- 
vention of  which  has  extended  the  borders  of  civilization, 
has  been  discovered  only  by  research  work,  and  I  believe 
that  as  a  school  and  as  a  state,  we  should  be  doing  more 
work  of  this  kind. 
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The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  most  excel- 
lent, it  being  our  good  fortune  to  have  escaped  epidemics 
and  serious  accidents.  The  two  deaths,  out  of  our  popula- 
tion of  nearly  three  hundred,  occurred  in  epileptic  idiots. 
This  low  mortality  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  this  school,  being  at  present  young,  living  largely  on 
vegetables,  and  out-of-doors  much  of  the  time,  does  not 
create  vacancies  by  death  as  does  the  old  and  infirm  popu- 
lation in  a  county  farm  or  an  insane  hospital.  A  great 
majority  of  our  boys  and  girls  are  too  deficient  ever  to 
earn  a  living  unaided,  and  possess  no  relatives  or  friends 
competent  and  willing  to  exercise  control  and  direction  of 
them  for  a  long  period,  and  such  j^ouths  should  therefore 
remain  in  custody. 

On  account  of  the  foregoing  facts  vacancies  occur  infre- 
quently. The  only  dormitory  which  has  been  built  for 
children  at  this  school,  during  a  period  of  seven  years, 
was  opened  March  15,  1915,  and  within  three  months  from 
that  date  every  bed  was  taken. 

It  too  often  happens  that  the  public  see  in  the  super- 
intendent of  an  institution,  the  person  to  create  unlimited 
accommodations,  and  in  order  to  prevent  unliygienic  over- 
crowding, it  has  been  my  unpleasant  duty  to  inform  the 
many  applicants  for  the  admission  of  children  that  they 
must 'wait  until  additional  accommodations  are  provided 
by  the  legislature. 

Our  law  requires  a  child  to  attend  school  until  he  is  six- 
teen years  of  age,  but  when  the  child  is  not  possessed  of 
the  average  ability  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  for  that 
reason  is  unable  to  pass  from  one  grade  to  another,  he 
becomes,  in  turn,  a  problem  for  the  teacher,  the  truant 
officer,  and  the  parents.  Finally  they  all  decide  that  the 
solution  of  their  problem  is  a  commitment  to  this  school, 
and  our  inability  to  promptly  accommodate  such  an  appli- 
cant is  a  great  disappointment  to  the  teacher,  the  truant 
officer,  and  the  parents,  who  are  not  willing  to  accept  any 
explanation   such    as   the    overcrowded    condition   of   the 
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school.  Again,  sentiment,  as  M'ell  as  law,  directs  that  chil- 
dren in  county  farms  not  capable  of  advancing  in  public 
schools  should  be  committed  to  our  care  and  instruction. 

The  social  workers  and  charity  organizations  through- 
out the  state  are  constantly  finding  child  problems,  appar- 
ently possible  of  no  other  solution  than  state  custody  and 
training  at  this  school.  Without  prompt  admission  their 
problems  still  exist.  Our  whole  social  organization  has 
undergone  such  changes,  and  the  public  consciousness  is  so 
alive  to  the  welfare  of  children,  that  mental  defect  is  more 
quickly  recognized  than  formerly,  and  the  demand  for  ad- 
mission has  been  so  insistent  that  various  expedients  have 
been  debated  with  a  view  to  making  room  at  this  school  in 
addition  to  that  created  by  new  construction. 

Suggestions  along  the  following  lines  have  been  pre- 
sented :  That  a  part  of  our  population  be  removed  to 
county  farms ;  that  one  class  of  our  defectives  be  discharged 
in  order  to  make  room  for  another  class  considered  more 
dangerous  and  more  productive  of  feeble-mindedness;  that 
boys  and  girls  be  cared  for  at  the  school  in  tents  or 
shacks ;  and  one  social  organization  has  voted  to  send  chil- 
dren to  this  school  regardless  of  conditions  of  overcrowd- 
ing. I  cannot  consider  the  wholesale  care  of  feeble-minded 
children  in  the  county  farms  as  anything  but  a  step  back- 
ward. I  can  see  no  ultimate  economy  and  only  certain 
defeat  in  any  policy  which  will  care  for  a  feeble-minded 
person  during  the  first  and  last  third  of  his  life  and  allow 
him  to  squander  his  physical  strength,  and  also  to  beget 
a  family  during  the  middle  third  of  his  existence  and  con- 
tinue the  same  cycle  with  his  progeny.  I  would  seriously 
recommend  that  a  dormitory,  capable  of  accommodating 
one  hundred  feeble-minded  women  of  child-bearing  age,  be 
provided.  Considering  the  facts  that  both  sexes  should 
not  be  cared  for  in  the  same  building,  and  the  admission  of 
boys  is  constantly  to  be  expected,  two  buildings  of  the 
above-named  capacity  should  be  provided  if  the  public  de- 
mands are  to  be  met. 
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Our  present  employees'  diniug-room  is  outgrown,  and 
could  be  advantageously  used  for  other  purposes.  The  pres- 
ent ice-chests  are  inadequate  and  expensive.  Our  galvan- 
ized bread  baker  has  reached  the  reasonable  limit  of  its. 
capacit3^  I  would  therefore  advise  that  the  kitchen  build- 
ing be  extended  westward  sufficiently  to  permit  the  installa- 
tion of  a  bakery  and  a  cold  storage  department  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  dining-rooms  for  the  employees  on  the 
upper  floor.  These  changes  are  needed  at  this  writing  and 
will  be  an  urgent  necessity  in  caring  for  any  increase  in 
numbers.  I  would  also  commend  to  your  consideration 
the  construction  of  a  separate  house  for  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  school. 

The  coal  supply  of  a  state  institution  two  miles  from  the 
railroad,  in  a  climate  like  central  New  Hampshire,  in  times 
of  war,  strikes,  and  embargoes,  is  a  matter  of  constant  ap- 
prehension to  those  interested  in  the  management  of  the 
institution,  especially  during  zero  weather.  While  coal 
can  be  delivered  at  its  low^est  price,  and  with  the  most  cer- 
tainty in  July  and  August,  it  would  be  poor  economy  for 
the  teams,  which  are  needed  among  the  corn,  the  potatoes, 
and  in  the  hay  field,  to  haul  coal  in  the  summer  and  remain 
idle  during  good  sledding.  I  believe  that  in  all  plans  we 
should  consider  the  necessary  grow-th  of  no  less  a  period 
than  twenty-five  years.  This  school  should  be  provided 
with  a  trestle,  coal  pockets,  and  side  tracking  facilities  to 
meet  all  its  needs  and  probable  growth  for  at  least  fiftj'' 
j^ears  to  come. 

"We  are  still  leasing  land.  The  land  now  owned  by  the 
school  is  being  improved  and  as  its  cultivation  affords  the 
best  and  most  wholesome  kind  of  education  and  training 
for  many  of  our  children,  land  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
double  investment.  Although  the  season  just  closing  has 
been  wet  and  difficult  for  the  agriculturist,  the  i^roduce 
from  our  gardens  will  be  a  very  substantial  aid  to  the 
school. 
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The  care  and  observation  of  animals  creates,  in  most 
children,  a  sense  of  ownership,  responsibility,  and  affection, 
and  is  a  material  aid  as  a  builder  of  character.  Our  herd 
of  cattle  has  been  tested  for  tuberculosis,  and  although 
consisting  of  very  good  grade  Holsteins,  I  am  in  hopes 
that  a  few  registered  animals  may  be  introduced  that  the 
school  farm  may,  in  a  sense,  become  a  stock  farm  for  the 
immediate  agricultural  surroundings..  For  several  years 
Ave  have  raised  our  own  pork.  By  the  acquisition  of  suf- 
ficient pasturage  or  a  farm  with  a  barn  on  it,  I  see  nothing 
to  prevent  the  school  from  raising  its  own  mutton.  A 
flock  of  one  hundred  sheep  should  provide  at  least  two 
lambs  per  week  throughout  the  year,  also  a  great  deal  of 
wool  which  could  be  made  into  various  articles  of  wear,  or 
sold  at  a  profit. 

While  no  dormitory  for  feeble-minded  children  has  been 
erected  during  the  past  biennial  period,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  one  would  have  been  built  had  it  not  been  necessary 
at  this  time  to  properly  house  the  employees  of  the  school, 
and  provide  for  other  necessary  accessories.  Forty-five 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  such  special  use, 
and  has  thus  far  been  used  as  follows: 

To  install  a  new  5i/o-foot  boiler  for  heating  purposes;  for 
building  a  new  horse  barn  to  replace  the  old  one  which'had 
become  too  dilapidated  to  be  economically  repaired.     The 
new  barn  is  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  capacious  and 
substantial,  and  for  the  past  year  has  satisfactorily  an- 
swered the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed.     The 
third  item  of  construction  under  this  appropriation  is  an 
employees'  building,  which  contains  eighteen  finished  bed- 
rooms and  two  unfinished  attics,  is  built  of  brick,  with  slate 
roof,  wooden  partitions  and  maple  floors.     It  is  situated 
so  that  an  excellent  view  is  afforded  from  all  the  rooms 
It  IS  heated  from  the  central  plant,  and  is  splendidly  de- 
signed   as   a   comfortable,    convenient    home    for    the    em- 
ployees of  the  school,  and  at  this  writing  is  in  process  of 
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occupancy.  We  hope  that  the  attractive  rooms  which  it 
contains  will  help  to  make  the  problem  of  retaining  effi- 
cient employees  a  less  difficult  one.  In  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  naming  the  dormitories  at  this  school  for 
the  governor  under  whose  administration  they  were  pro- 
vided, this  employees'  home  has  been  called  the  Spauld- 
ing  building. 

In  an  institution  with  a  small  organization  and  no  as- 
sistant physician,  the  duties  of  the  other  most  important 
officers  are  proportionately  greater,  and  a  voluntary'  re- 
tirement is  somewhat  disturbing  even  when  the  institution 
is  fortunate  enough  to  fill  the  place  with  an  officer  equally 
competent  but  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  individual 
position. 

James  A.  Youngman,  who  had  performed  the  duties  of 
farm  foreman  faithfully  and  well  for  four  and  one-half 
years,  resigned  last  April.  His  place  has  been  satisfac- 
torily filled  by  Charles  A.  Smith,  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  who 
comes  well  recommended  and  with  broad  experience. 

Our  conscientious  and  efficient  matron.  Miss  Mattie  0. 
Thompson,  resigned  November  30,  1915,  after  four  years' 
service,  to  care  for  an  invalid  mother,  and  the  position  has 
been  filled  by  Miss  Bertha  M.  IMacDonald,  who  is  well  quali- 
fied in  the  work. 

On  the  morning  of  August  12,  1916,  fire  was  discovered 
in  the  young  stock  barn.  The  employees,  neighbors  and 
friends  of  the  school  responded  immediately.  The  Laconia 
fire  department  arrived  promptly.  Fortunately,  there  was 
no  wind,  and  with  a  good  sujiply  and  head  of  water,  the 
fire  was  under  control  from  the  beginning,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  spreading  to  other  buildings.  The  roof  and 
top  of  the  barn  were  badly  damaged.  All  of  the  hay,  of 
which  there  were  about  75  tons,  was  removed,  dried  and 
stacked,  and  although  very  smoky,  it  is  hoped  that  some 
of  it  may  be  used.  The  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. 
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I  Avisli  to  thank  the  Lacouia  fire  department,  the  neigh- 
Ijors,  friends  and  employees  of  the  school  by  whose  prompt 
assistance  further  loss  was  prevented.  I  also  thankfully 
acknowledge  the  many  gifts  and  donations  received  during 
the  last  two  years,  including  those  which  have  arrived 
anonymously.  Likewise  the  kindness  of  ]\Ir.  C.  "W.  Tyler 
and  Mr.  W.  F.  Knight,  through  whose  generosity  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  school  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  steam- 
boat ride  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

To  our  governor,  Eolland  H.  Spaulding,  I  cannot  ade- 
quately express  our  appreciation,  or  the  pleasure  which  he 
has  given  to  the  employees  of  the  school  by  the  gift  of  a 
splendid  fully-equipped  pool  table. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  support  of  the  teachers,  and  other  loyal  employees  of 
the  school,  without  whose  assistance  the  proper  running  of 
the  institution  would  be  impossible,  and  to  the  trustees 
especially  assigned  to  this  institution  for  their  kind  advice 
and  assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BENJAMIN  WARD  BAKER,  M.  D., 

Sup  e  rint  e  ndent. 
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ANALYSIS    OF    EXPENSES    FOR    THE    YEAR    ENDING 
AUGUST  31,  1915. 

Salaries,  Wages  and  Labor: 

Payroll   $19,125.87 

Food: 

Yeast $55.55 

Butter    658.78 

Butterine    335.92 

Beans  and  peas 312.55 

Bread  and  crackers 316.02 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc 222.29 

Cheese   49.96 

Eggs    219.42 

Flour   2,407.65       '- 

Fish   375.26 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh) 155.55 

Meats     1,578.26 

Molasses  and  syrup 164.21 

Sugar 498.27 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and  cocoa 257.61 

Vegetables 22.13 

Sundries    100.74 

Lard 225.08 

Spices,   salt,   etc 63.44 

8,018.69 

Clothing  and  Clothing  Material: 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers $358.94 

Clothing    602.05 

Dry  goods  for  clothing  and  small  wares        824.29 

Hats  and  caps,  and  gloves 36.13 

Leather  and  shoe  findings 249.88 

Sundries    4.40 

2,075.69 

Furnishings: 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc $1,045.34 

Brushes,  brooms,  etc 46.32 

Carpets,  rugs,  etc 77.73 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc 182.54 

Furniture  and   upholstery 397.86 

Kitchen    furnishings 545.57 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc 59.82 

Sundries    93.89 

Screens    243.50 

2,692.57 
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Heat,  Light  and  Power: 

Coal   $1,322.59 

Electricity 1,261.55 

Gasolene    19.50 

Oil 4.40 

Sundries    126.05 

Freight  on  coal 2,727.10 


Repairs  and  Improvements: 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster $116.01 

Doors,  sashes,  etc 44.12 

Electrical  work  and  supplies 199.28 

Hardware   319.40 

Lumber    123.25 

Machinery,  etc 89.84 

Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc 396.98 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies.  .  1,169.58 

Eoofing  and  materials 173.41 

Sundries    105.56 

Farm,  Stable  and  Grounds: 

Blacksmith   and   supplies $307.13 

Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  and  repairs.  .  219.65 

Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc 588.80 

Hay,  grain,  etc 3,321.65 

Harnesses  and  repairs 148.11 

Horses 250.00 

Other  livestock   43.90 

Rent 60.00 

Tools,  farm  machines,  etc 362.66 

Sundries      282.12 

Automobile     1,140.00 

Miscellaneous: 

Books,  periodicals,  etc $31.58 

Chapel  services,  and  entertainments..  54.75 

Freight,  expressage  and  transportatiorf  342.98 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies 175.10 

Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra)  54.00 

Manual  training  supplies 59.37 

Postage   98.00 

Printing  and  printing  supplies 5.10 

Return  of  runaways 5.72 

Soap  and  laundry  supplies 308.34 


$5,461.19 


2,737.43 


6,724.02 
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Stationery  and  office  supplies $105.48 

School  books  and  school  supplies 144.51 

Travel  and  expenses  (officials) 126.79 

Telephone  and  telegraph 131.22 

Sundries    48.80 

Extra  on  installing  telephone  system. .  381.74 

$2,073.48 

Total $48,908.94 

SUMMARY^ 

Appropriation     $46,800.00 

Income  and  refunds 2,166.09 

Available  funds   $48,966.09 

Expended 48,908.94 

Unexpended  balance   $57.15 


ANALYSIS    OF    EXPENSES    FOR    THE    YEAR    ENDING 
AUGUST  31,  1916. 

Salaries,  Wages  and  Labor: 

Payroll $21,776.72 

Food: 

Yeast $46.75 

Butter   815.11 

Butterine 332.98 

Beans 336.80 

Bread  and  crackers 648.45 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,  etc 394.39 

Cheese   65.71 

Eggs 364.29 

Flour 2,387.56 

Fish   481.04 

Fruit  (dried  and  fresh) 436.49 

Meats 2,045.94 

Milk 1,132.54 

Molasses  and  syrup 370.50 

Sugar    789.77 

Tea,  coffee,  broma  and  cocoa 394.66 

Vegetables 575.97 
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Sundries    $169.72 

Lard 331.05 

Spices,  salt,  etc 129.47 


Clothing  and  Clothing  Material: 

Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers $1,364.30 

Clothing 602.95 

Dry  goods  for  clothing  and  small  wares  1,094.58 

Hats  and  caps,  and  gloves 44.44 

Leather  and  shoe  findings 172.85 

Sundries    13.33 

Furnishings : 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc $926.25 

Brushes,  brooms,  etc 72.08 

Crockery,  glassware,  cutlery,  etc 42.51 

Furniture  and   upholstery 143.24 

Kitchen  furnishings 107.41 

Wooden  ware,  buckets,  pails,  etc 22.15 

Sundries    68.31 

Screens    200.00 

Heat,  Light  and  Power: 

Coal    $2,623.39 

Electricity 1,309.76 

Gasolene 64.39 

Oil 37.07 

Sundries 4.95 

Freight  on  coal 2,890.80 

Repairs  and  Improvements: 

Cement,  lime  and  plaster $5.00 

Doors,  sashes,  etc 18.44 

Electrical  w^ork  and  supplies 225.82 

Hardware   245.86 

Lumber    144.09 

Machinery,  etc 8.42 

Paints,  oil,  glass,  etc 427.93 

Plumbing,  steam  fitting  and  supplies.  .  446.53 

Roofing  and  materials 27.00 

Sundries 3.40 

Repairs  on  barn,  account  fire .  600.00 


$12,249.19 


3,292.45 


1,581.95 


6,930.36 


2,152.49 


5,335.52 
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Farm,  Stable  and  Grounds: 

Auto  supplies. $28.86 

Blacksmith  and  supplies 237.07 

Carriages,  wagons,  etc.,  and  repairs..  106.15 

Fertilizers,  vines,  seeds,  etc 883.73 

Hay,  grain,  etc 3,775.65 

Harnesses  and  repairs 112.63 

Horses 250.00 

Cattle 210.00 

Other  livestock 14.00 

Rent 255.00 

Tools,  farm  machines,  etc 204.90 

Sundries : 

Virus    $105.98 

Team  hire 37.50 

Sundries   134.05 

277.53 

Miscellaneous : 

Books,  periodicals,  etc $33.38 

Chapel  services,  and  entertainments.  .  109.11 

Freight,  expressage  and  transportation  306.11 

Funeral  expenses    33.50 

Hose,  etc 303.55 

Labor  (not  on  payroll),  gratuities.  .  .  .  2.00 

Medicines  and  hospital  supplies 166.05 

Medical  attendance,  nurses,  etc.  (extra)  55.55 

Manual  training  supplies 61.16 

Postage  153.50 

Return  of  runaw^ays 23.53 

Soap   and  laundry   supplies,   and   ma- 
chine    1,040.42 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 134.93 

School  books  and  school  supplies 143.69 

Travel  and  expenses  (officials) 131.01 

Telephone  and  telegraph 178.64 

Sundries: 

Boiler   insurance    $91.25 

Auto  insurance 34.40 

Repairing  local  telephone..      161.59 
Sundries 119.55 

406.79 

3,282.92 

Total,  $57,601.60 
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SUMMARY. 

Appropriation   $55,000.00 

Income    2,906.54 

Available  funds   $57,906.54 

Expended   57,601.60. 

Unexpended  balance   $304.94 


Estimates  of  Products  of  the  Farm. 

Apples,  barrels   35 

Asparagus,  bunches  300 

Beets,  bushels   300 

Beet  greens,  bushels 70 

Blackberries,  cultivated,  quarts 75 

Blueberries,  wild,   quarts 1,500 

Cabbage,  heads  7,000 

Carrots,  bushels   350 

Cauliflower,  heads   75 

Celery,  heads 5,500 

Cucumbers,  bushels   100 

Dandelion  greens,  fresh,  bushels 250 

Dry  beans,  bushels 8 

Ensilage,  tons   175 

Hay,  tons 225 

Hungarian,  tons   6 

Lettuce,  heads 11 ,000 

Milk,  pounds  141,589 

Oats  for  fodder,  tons 6 

Onions,  bushels 200 

Parsnips,  bushels   125 

Peas,   green,   bushels 130 

Peppers,  bushels 1 

Potatoes,  bushels    2,300 

Pumpkins,  pounds   7,000 

2 
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Radishes,  bushels   30 

Rhubarb,  pounds    1,700 

Shell  beans,   bushels 20 

Spinach,   bushels    40 

Squash,   pounds    11,000 

Strawberries,  cultivated,  quarts 366 

String  beans,  bushels 115 

Sweet  corn,  bushels 290 

Tomatoes,  bushels    220 

Turnips,    bushels    225 

Turnip  greens,  bushels 100 

Calves  26 

Pigs 201 

PICKLES,      ETC. 

Old   English,   quarts 50 

Tomato  Soy,  gallons 30 

Picallili,  gallons   150 

Chili  sauce,  quarts 100 

Sweet  ripe  cucumber,  gallons 12 

Sweet  green  cucumber,  gallons 19 

Spiced  cucumber,  gallons 4 

Tomato   catsup,   gallons 10 

Salted  cucumbers,  barrels 3 

Salted  dandelions,  bushels 100 

Salted  green  tomatoes,  barrels 2 

Sauerkraut,  barrels   10 

Green  tomato  mince  meat,  gallons I^y2 

VEGETABLES  CANNED. 

String  beans,  quarts 57 

Tomatoes,  quarts    40 

Peas,  quarts 20 

Corn,  quarts   50 

Beets,  quarts 24 
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PRESERVES,  JELLIES,  ETC. 

Raspberries,  quarts   15 

Blueberries,   quarts    250 

Plums,  quarts   44 

Cherries,  quarts    31 

Pears,  quarts 80 

Peaches,  quarts 100 

Crabapples,  quarts 100 

Rhubarb,  quarts 40 

Plum  marmalade,  quarts 25 

Ripe  tomato  preserves,  quarts 8 

Currant  preserves,  quarts 10 

Spiced  currants,  quarts 20 

Spiced  crabapples,  quarts 14 

Currant  jelly,  glasses 115 

Crabapple  jelly,  glasses 24 

Grape  jelly,  glasses 40 

Syrup,  gallons    130 

Articles  Made  in  Sewing  Room. 

Aprons  (plain),  300;  aprons  (kimono),  110;  aprons 
(waitress'),  8;  brassiere  waists,  2;  boys'  blouses,  39;  boys' 
collars,  6; bathing  suits  (girls'),  47; bathing  trunks  (boys'), 
117;  bureau  scarfs  (plain),  49;  bureau  scarfs  (hem- 
stitched and  stenciled),  37;  bureau  scarfs  (hemstitched), 
32;  crash  towels,  755;  children's  table  napkins  and  bibs, 
472;  cuffs  (waitress'),  pairs,  12;  coats  (white  duck),  29; 
corset  covers,  6 ;  candy  bags,  317 ;  dresses,  481 ;  dish  towels, 
273  ;  drawer  sheets,  117  ;  drawers  (pairs),  175;  glass  towels, 
78 ;  gymnasium  suits,  2 ;  guimpes,  8 ;  hats  and  sun-bonnets, 
16;  buck  towels,  308;  buck  towels  (hemstitched),  42; 
jumpers,  146 ;  laundry  bags,  69 ;  middy  blouse,  1 ;  mittens 
(pairs),  180;  nightgowns,  353;  nightshirts,  288;  overalls 
(pairs),  318;  pants  (pairs),  30;  pillow  slips,  895;  petti- 
coats, 223;  rompers  (pairs),  36;  restraint  jackets,  33;  roller 
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towels,  562;  rugs  (woven),  32  (551/2  yards)  ;  stand  covers, 
38;  suspenders  (pairs),  126;  suits  (small  boys'),  5;  shirts 
(dark),  905;  shirts  (fine),  38;  sash  curtains  (pairs),  42: 
scrim  Avindow  curtains  (pairs),  16;  sheets  (double),  33; 
sheets  (single),  905;  sanitary  towels,  153;  shirtwaists,  15; 
sofa  pillows  (plain),  17;  sundry  small  articles,  394;  table 
napkins  (employees'),  120;  table  cloths,  17;  underwaists, 
314. 

Fancy  Work  Done  in  Sewing  Room. 

Doilies,  7 ;  centerpieces,  5 ;  sofa  pillows,  2 ;  shoe  bags,  2 ; 
handkerchiefs,  4 ;  pillow  slips,  2 ;  belt,  1 ;  jabots,  4 ;  bureau 
scarf,  1 ;  spool  case,  1. 

Articles  Mended  in  Sewing  Room. 

Aprons,  33 ;  blankets,  5  ;  blouses,  595 ;  belts,  1 ;  coats,  57 ; 
drawers,  493 ;  dresses,  16 ;  buck  tow^els,  17 ;  jumpers,  353 ; 
kimono,  1 ;  laundry  bags,  57 ;  nightshirts,  1,373 ;  overalls 
(pairs),  1,890;  overcoats,  30;  petticoats,  5;  pillow  slips,  6; 
pants  (pairs),  676;  quilts,  7;  roller  towels,  5;  Russian  suits, 
2 ;  restraint  jackets,  39 ;  romper  suits,  497 ;  sash  curtains 
(pairs),  10;  sheets,  31;  spreads,  4;  silk  puff,  1;  shirts 
(dark),  1,064;  table  napkins,  22;  table  cloths,  13;  towels 
(bath),  13;  union  suits,  89;  underwaists,  23;  undershirts, 
258;  vest,  1. 

Articles  Altered  in  Sewing  Room. 
Dresses,  10;  dress  skirt,  1;  table  cloth,  1;  coats,  6. 

Articles  Made  in  Schoolrooms. 

Caps,  99 ;  sweaters,  14 ;  washcloths,  39 ;  knitted  laundry 
bags,  6;  doll's  cap,  1;  dolls'  sweaters,  2;  dolls'  blankets,  3; 
afghans,  2;  mufflers,  30;  slippers  (pairs),  1 ;  helmet,  1;  mit- 
tens (pairs),  2;  balls,  50;  bean-bags,  7;  basket-ball  mark- 
ers, 10;  doilies,  152;  purses,  9;  belts,  2;  pin  cushion  cov- 
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ers,  8;  bureau  cover,  1;  collars  (crocheted),  3;  collars  (tat- 
ting), 1;  towels  (crocheted  insertion),  6;  sofa  pillow  cover, 
1 ;  yokes,  3 ;  reed  baskets,  330 ;  raffia  baskets,  15 ;  raffia  mats, 
8;  coasters,  9;  broom  cases,  11;  spool  reins,  30;  dolls'  ham- 
mocks, 5 ;  coat  hangers,  4. 

Articles  Made  in  Manual  Training  Shop. 

Axe  handles,  5;  barrel  stave  skis  (pairs),  16;  bean-bag 
board,  1;  bird  houses,  6;  boxes  (seed),  45;  boxes  (nail),  6; 
boxes  (small,  with  covers),  9;  boxes  (for  post-card  collec- 
tion), 1;  bottle  holders,  6;  box  traps,  5;  book  cases,  3; 
broom  holders,  6;  cabinet,  1;  carts,  2;  calendars  (with 
standard),  25;  calendars,  3;  cane  seats,  6;  checker  boards, 
8 ;  coat  hangers,  15 ;  coir  mats,  12 ;  cut-out  puzzles,  3 ;  chairs 
(caned),  2;  darning  balls,  2;  desk  memorandums,  3;  doll 
house,  1;  dolls'  beds,  3;  dolls'  tables,  4;  dolls'  chairs,  10; 
dolls '  cradles,  4 ;  doormats,  3 ;  double-runner,  1 ;  drawing 
boards,  3 ;  Easter  souvenirs :  goad  sticks,  2 ;  hammock 
swings,  2;  home  plate,  1;  jumping  standards  (pairs),  2; 
knife  racks,  6;  May  baskets,  3;  moccasins  (pairs),  250; 
napkin  rings,  8 ;  necktie  racks,  3 ;  pin  trays,  4 ;  pencil  hold- 
ers, 6;  plant  stands,  55;  plant  markers,  8;  pitchers'  box.  1; 
picture  frames,  25;  post-card  racks,  5;  stands  (small),  4; 
stand  (large),  1;  stationery  holders,  4;  steps,  4;  rabbit 
house,  1 ;  taborets,  3 ;  trousers  hangers,  2 ;  turtle  tank 
(cement),  1;  woodchuck  home,  1;  wands,  12;  valentines; 
miscellaneous  lot  of  basket  bottoms,  blocks,  models  for  kin- 
dergarten, joints,  toys,  small  boxes  and  small  frames  for 
the  boys. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions: 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  herewith, 
the  fourth  biennial  report  of  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Sanatorium  for  the  period  extending  from  September  1, 
1914,  to  August  81,  1916,  inclusive. 

During  this  period,  together  with  the  year  immediately 
preceding,  two  radical  changes  in  the  governing  body  have 
occurred.  Such  changes  may  entail  more  or  less  uncer- 
tainty in  the  administrative  policy.  Happily,  the  sana- 
torium enjoyed  a  sj^irit  of  co-operation,  which  contributed 
largely  towards  making  the  biennial  period  one  of  real 
progress.  The  results  have  been  better  service,  better  end 
results  of  treatment,  general  satisfaction  and  a  materiall}^ 
lowered  per  eapita  cost. 

With  nearly  every  commodity  purchased  at  greatly  in- 
creased prices,  with  labor  demanding  higher  and  higher 
wages,  the  weekly  per  capita  cost  showed  a  reduction  in  the 
last  two  years  from  $11.69  to  $10,715.  Three  conditions 
have  contributed  mainly  to  this  reduction : 

1.  The  institution  has  been  running  uniformly  to  its 
full  capacity. 

2.  The  service  department  has  been  able  to  carry  on  its 
work  unhampered,  and  thus  to  show  its  efficiency. 

3.  The  institution  has  been  supplied  with  good  mate- 
rials with  which  to  do  its  work. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  this  reduction,  but  it  is  far  more 
gratifying  to  note  the  conditions  which  have  made  it  pos- 
sible. 


4  new  hampshire  state  sanatorium. 

Admissions  and  Discharges. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  statistical  tables  for  the  de- 
tails of  the  census  and  results  of  treatment.  Briefly,  the 
following  extracts  may  be  noted : 


I        : 

. I 

I 

Number  patients  admitted | 

Number  patients  discharged | 

Largest  number  any  day | 

Smallest  number  any  day | 

Total  number  hospital  days |   19, 

Daily  average    I 

Longest  residence,  weeks | 

Shortest  residence,  days j 

Average    number   weeks'    residence,    all  | 

patients   | 

Average     residence,     those     remaining  | 

over  one  month | 

Number     remaining    longer    than     one  | 

month I 

Number      remaining      less      than      one  | 

month I 

Greatest  gain,  for  males,  lbs ] 

Greatest  gain,  for  females,  lbs | 


L915. 

1916. 

117 

110 

113 

98 

64 

68 

46 

54 

989 

22,796 

54.76 

62.45 

162 

123 

1 

3 

25.27 

24.96 

32.68 

35.63 

90 

91 

23 

7 

27.5 

57 

28 

35 

Types  op  Cases  Admitted. 


There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
incipient  cases  admitted,  viz.:  6%;  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  far  advanced.  This  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  policy  of  notifying  examiners  when 
unsuitable  cases  have  been  recommended  for  admission. 

The  number  of  examiners  has  been  increased  to  fourteen, 
the  aim  being  to  simplify  the  method  of  admission  and 
still  not  burden  the  institution  with  a  large  number  of 
hopeless  cases.  This  policy  has,  of  course,  provoked  occa- 
sional criticisms,  but  the  fact  is  again  reiterated  that  no 
hardship,  or  injustice,  is  involved.  The  sanatorium  was 
not  designed  to  be  an  hospital  for  advanced  cases;  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  the  care  of  the  far  advanced  else- 
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where ;  and  it  is  generally  recognized  to  be  unwise  to  take 
terminal  cases  far  away  from  home. 

Delay  op  Applicants. 

We  find  there  are  invariably  two  facts  that  a  tubercu- 
lous person  is  loth  to  admit :  One,  that  he  is  tuberculous ; 
the  other,  that  there  need  be  any  particular  haste  to  be- 
gin treatment.  Upon  this  latter  point,  we  must  confess 
that  professional  advice  has  not  been  consistently  upon 
the  right  side.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
patients  have  been  ill  for  months  without  having  compre- 
hended the  first  essential  of  treatment,  namely,  rest. 

Another  feature  that  has  stood  out  prominently  is  that 
so  many  hopeless  cases  have  been  favorably  recommended 
to  the  examiners  by  the  family  physicians.  It  is  not  easy 
to  give  the  friends  of  a  patient  an  unfavorable  prognosis. 
I  presume  some  may  hesitate  between  expediency  and  duty, 
and  pass  along  the  unpleasant  task.  It  is  better  in  the 
end  for  all  concerned  to  be  perfectly  candid  to  the  family, 
and  at  least  not  untruthful  to  the  patient. 

Method  op  Treatment. 

No  new  methods  of  treatment  have  been  employed.  The 
same  general  features  of  sanatorium  life  have  been  ob- 
served. The  same  difficulties  have  been  encountered — ■ 
many  cases  are  too  far  advanced.  The  same  problem  is 
again  presented — how  to  find  the  curable  case.  Again  we 
lay  much  of  this  burden  upon  the  general  practitioners, 
who  alone  come  into  contact  with  the  majority  of  cases. 
KnoAving,  as  we  do,  that  many  tuberculous  persons  have 
had  no  regular  physicians  until  they  are  quite  advanced 
in  the  disease,  we  willingly  concede  that  we  are  placing  a 
large  responsibility  upon  the  medical  profession,  but  the 
responsibility  belongs  to  the  profession.  And  they  would 
feel  slighted  were  it  assumed  by  others. 
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We  expect  no  solution  of  the  tuberculosis  problem  until 
the  subject  is  made  the  topic  for  "Pitiless  Publicity."  "We 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  as  much  interest  may  be  taken 
in  protecting  people  from  tuberculosis,  as  is  taken  in  pro- 
tecting cows  and  hogs  from  diseases. 

Results  of  Treatment. 

The  table  of  results  is  more  favorable  than  it  has  been 
in  previous  years,  and  particularly  is  this  true  of  the  sec- 
ond year  of  this  report.  Various  factors,  which  need  not 
be  mentioned,  have  contributed  to  this  end.  While  statis- 
tics may  not  always  explain  conditions,  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  each  individual  case  convinces  me  that  the  figures 
are  parallel  with  the  facts  as  I  would  have  them  under- 
stood. 

New  Tables. 

Table  No.  X  is  enlarged  to  include  the  nativity  of  the 
parents  of  patients.  This  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  the  na- 
tionality of  patients  than  does  a  table  of  the  nativity  of 
patients  only.  While  59%  of  the  patients  are  American- 
born,  only  32%  of  the  parentage  is  American-born ;  or,  in 
other  words,  many  of  the  American-born  belong  to  the  first 
generation  of  American-born. 

Table  No.  XVI  gives  the  comparative  statistics  year  by 
year  since  the  opening  of  the  sanatorium,  and  will  be  found 
valuable  for  ready  reference. 

Table  No.  XVII  gives  the  present  condition  of  all  pa- 
tients discharged.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  year  in- 
cluded (1915)  finds  a  large  number  of  patients  "Alive  but 
not  working."  This  is  to  be  expected,  as  this  report  was 
taken  on  December  31,  1915,  and  many,  but  recently  dis- 
charged, Avere  continuing  treatment  at  home  preliminary 
to  beginning  work. 
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How  TO  BE  Admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  State 
Sanatorium. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  sanatorium  must 
be  examined  by  one  of  the  regularly  appointed  examiners, 
who  are : 

Dr.  F.  E.  Kittredge Nashua. 

Dr.  F.  S.  Towle Portsmouth. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Mitchell Epping. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Sweeney D9ver. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Amsden Concord. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Woodman Franklin. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Harriman Laconia. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Proctor Keene. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Upham Claremont. 

Dr.  D.  R.  Chase Lebanon. 

Dr.  G.  "W.  McGregor Littleton. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Wilder Whitefield. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Carpenter Lancaster. 

Dr.  A.  Lavallee Berlin. 

i 
The  superintendent  examines  daily  at  the  sanatorium, 
excepting  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each  month, 
when  he  examines  applicants  for  admission,  at  the  office  of 
Dr.  A.  F.  Wheat,  967  Elm  Street,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  from 
10:30  a.  m.  till  12.15  p.  m. 

All  applications  are  sent  by.  the  examiners  to  the  super- 
intendent, who  is  the  judge  of  the  admissability  of  cases. 
Those  cases,  which  do  not  present  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
improvement  or  cure,  are  rejected.  Far  advanced  cases 
are  rejected.  Applicants  must  have  been  residents  of  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  for  one  year  last  past,  or  legal 
residents  of  the  state. 

The  regular  rate  for  board  and  treatment  is  $10.00  per 
week.  Those  unable  to  pay  this  rate  are  admitted  at  what- 
ever rate  they  are  able  to  pay,  free  if  necessary,  the  state 
assuming  the  expense.     The  names  of  such  are  sent  by  the 
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superintendent  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Ahern,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Concord,  N.  H.,  by 
whom  the  rate  to  be  paid  is  determined.  A  card,  stating 
the  terms  of  admission,  is  sent  by  Mr.  Ahern  to  the  super- 
intendent, for  each  patient  receiving  state  aid.  Patients 
should  not  come  to  the  sanatorium  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, expecting  to  be  admitted.  Patients  are  admitted 
only  in  the  order  of  their  application.  When  their  names 
have  been  reached  and  there  is  a  vacancy,  they  M'ill  receive 
notice  from  the  superintendent. 

Improvements. 

Provision  for  the  amusement  and  recreation  of  patients 
has  been  made  by  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  known 
as  "Spaulding  Hall,"  named  in  honor  of  His  Excellency 
Governor  Rolland  H.  Spaulding,  through  whose  favor  we 
are  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  this  building.  In  the 
two  months  that  this  building  has  been  in  service,  it  has 
already  demonstrated  that  it  is  to  be  a  large  factor  in  pro- 
moting not  only  the  amusement  of  patients,  but  their  satis- 
faction and  contentment  as  well.  Governor  Spaulding  pre- 
sented to  the  sanatorium  a  pool  table  for  use  in  this  build- 
ing. 

A  four-room  shack  was  erected  contiguous  to  the  men's 
ward  for  the  accommodation  of  some  of  the  male  patients 
who  may  require  a  little  more  protection  than  the  open 
ward  affords. 

Cement  walks  have  been  laid  connecting  the  several 
buildings  in  the  sanatorium  group  proper. 

On  the  farm,  a  70-foot  piggery  was  erected  south  of  the 
new  barn.  This  has  proved  to  be  a  paying  branch  of  the 
farm. 

Recommendations. 

] .  During  all  the  past  year,  we  have  had  a  long  waiting- 
list.  It  has  usually  been  necessary  for  applicants  to  wait 
from  four  to  six  weeks  for  admission.     The  men's  ward,  in 
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particular,  has  been  crowded  with  an  average  of  about  fif- 
teen bed  patients.  There  are  about  the  same  number  of 
female  bed  patients,  most  of  whom  are  housed  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  service  building.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  these  male  bed  patients  can  not  be  as  easily  nor  as 
well  taken  care  of  in  an  open  ward,  as  they  could  be  in  an 
infirmary;  nor  is  it  congenial  to  them  or  the  ambulatory 
patients  that  they  should  be  there.  The  second  floor  of  the 
service  building  is  naturally  noisy,  and  its  arrangement 
was  never  intended  to  be  perpetuated  as  an  infirmary. 
There  are  other  features  in  the  care  of  this  type  of  case, 
which  it  is  preferable  to  discuss  personally  with  your  board. 
The  removal  of  these  bed  patients  from  the  wards  would 
also  relieve  the  waiting-list,  besides  making  the  proper  kind 
of  provision  for  the  care  of  such  cases. 

This  recommendation  was  made  to  the  legislature  four 
years  ago,  and  an  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose. 
The  appropriation,  however,  proved  insufficient  to  erect  a 
building  according  to  the  plans  submitted,  and  the  matter 
finally  rested  without  further  action.  The  intention  then 
was  to  make  provision  for  twenty-four  patients. 

I  would  like  to  impress  you  convincingly  with  the  neces- 
sity for  an  infirmary.  Nothing  can  make  this  institution 
complete  without  it,  and  I  would  like  to  urge  this  for  your 
first  consideration.  I  recommend  that  $30,000  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  erection  of  such  a  building. 

2.  All  of  our  buildings  are  greatly  in  need  of  painting. 
This  recommendation  has  been  previously  made.  Further 
delay  seems  unwise.  The  interior  walls  of  the  administra- 
tion building  need  general  overhauling.  These  facts  are 
well  known  to  your  board,  and  I  simply  call  them  officially 
to  your  attention.     For  this  purpose  $2,000  is  asked. 

3.  I  again  recommend  that  an  appropriation  be  asked 
for  to  grade  and  improve  the  grounds.  Their  condition 
has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole 
plant,  and  is  about  the  first  feature  that  decidedly  im- 
presses the  visitor  as  well  as  the  resident.     The  natural 
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features  of  the  location  will  render  this  rather  an  expensive 
piece  of  work.  This  recommendation  has  readily  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  committee  of  your  board  for  this  sana- 
torium, as  well  as  with  other  officials  of  the  state.  The 
sum  desired  is  $2,000. 

4.  The  farm.  We  have  been  renting  the  French  and 
Tibbetts  farms  of  Messrs.  Pike  and  Watson.  These  farms 
are  necessary  to  supply  pasturage  and  hay  lands.  Your 
board  has  an  option  to  purchase  these  lands,  or  to  renew 
rental  with  option  to  purchase.  I  recommend  that  ir-l:,900 
be  appropriated  to  exercise  this  option  of  purchase. 

5.  Maintenance.  Several  factors,  previously  spoken  of, 
enabled  us  to  reduce  the  per  capita  cost  substantially.  The 
price  of  everything  seems  to  be  steadily  advancing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  receipts  for  board  of  patients  are  di- 
minishing each  year.  Last  year  the  average  weekly  rate 
per  patient  was  $0.64  against  $0.85  the  previous  year,  and 
against  $2  and  $3  in  previous  years.  Patients  may  be  get- 
ting poorer,  or  else  they  are  getting  wiser  to  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  have  to  pay.  Undoubtedly  some  get  by  with- 
out paying,  when  they  may  be  able  to  pay  something.  The 
intention  is,  however,  not  to  bring  any  hardship  upon  the 
patient  or  his  family,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  more  dollars 
receipts. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  recommend  that  the  sum  of 
$36,000  be  appropriated  for  maintenance  for  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  next  biennial  period  extending  from  September 
1,  1917,  to  August  31,  1919. 

Acknowledgments. 

Acknowledgment  is  formally  made  to  individuals  and 
organizations  for  remembrances  noted  as  follows: 

Gov.  Rolland  H.  Spaulding,  pool  table. 

N.  n.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  $200  for  recreation 
purposes. 
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N.  H.  Branch  of  tlie  American  Red  Cross,  a  balopticon 
and  subscriptions  to  ten  current  magazines. 

Antrim  "Women 's  Club,  books. 

Keene  Women's  Club,  books. 

XIX  Century  Club  of  IManchester,  books. 

Lancaster  Women's  Club,  books. 

Milford  Women's  Club,  books. 

Center  Harbor  Women's  Club,  books. 

Franklin  Women's  Club,  books  and  magazines. 

Fortnightly  Club,  West  Lebanon,  books. 

Keene  Travel  Club,  books. 

Manchester  Women's  Club,  books. 

Progressive  Study  Club,  Manchester,  books  and  maga- 
zines. 

Chester  Women's  Club,  books. 

IMolly  Aiken  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Antrim,  books  and  mag- 
azines, 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Langford,  Littleton,  books. 

Mrs.  George  P.  Thompson,  Suncook,  books. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  ]\Iac]\Iurphy,  Deny,  books  and  magazines. 

Mrs.  Rufus  P.  Williams,  North  Cambridge,  Mass.,  books. 

Rev.  William  A.  Loyne,  Warren,  and  Rev.  Patrick  Walsh, 
Woodsville,  chaplains,  for  their  many  attentions. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  gratifying  to  say  that  the  past  year 
has  been  the  most  satisfactory  in  many  respects.  It  seems 
that  the  welfare  of  the  institution  has  taken  a  firmer  grasp 
upon  the  attention  of  the  people,  as  well  as  upon  official 
New  Hampshire. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  continued  confidence  of  your  board, 
as  also  I  am  for  the  co-operation  and  loyal  service  of  my 
employees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  M.  WISE,  M.  D., 

Superintendent. 
Glencliff,  N.  H.,  October  30,  1916. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

TABLE  NO.  I. 
Census  September  1,  1914,  to  August  31,  1915. 


Female.    |   Total. 

I 


Number  patients  in  sanatorium  Aug.  31,  1914.  .  .  . 
Number  admitted  Sept.  1,  1914,  to  Aug.  31,  1915. 
Number  dischai-ged  Sept.  1,  1914,  to  Aug.  31,  1915 

Number  deaths   (included  in  preceding  item) 

Number    patients    remaining    in    sanatorium    Aug. 
31,    1915    


24 

57 

52 

6 


51 

117 

113 

17 

55 


Largest  number  any  day  in  the  year 

Smallest  number  any  day  in  the  year 

Daily   average   number   for   the   year 

Total  number  of  hospital  days  for  the  year 

Average  number  weeks'   residence  of  all  patients  discharged.  .  .  . 
Average  number  weeks  for  those  remaining  over  one  month .... 

Number  patients  remaining  in  sanatorium  over  one  month 

Number  patients   remaining   in   sanatorium  less  than   one  month 

Longest  residence  of  any  patient,  in  weeks 

Shortest  residence  of  any  patient,   in  days 

Total  receipts  for  the  year,   all  sources 

Weekly  per  capita  cost 


64 

46 

54.76 
19,989 

25.27 

32.68 

90 

23 
162 
1 
$3,981.03 

11.69 


TABLE   NO.   XL 
Census  September  1,  1915,  to  August  31,  1916. 


Number  patients  in  sanatorium  on  Aug.  31,  1915. 
Number  admitted  Sept.  1,  1915,  to  Aug.  31,  1916. 
Number  discharged  Sept.  1,  1915,  to  Aug.  31,  1916 

Number  deaths    (included  in  preceding  item) 

Number    patients    remaining    in    sanatorium    Aug. 
31,    191G    


26 

68 

53 

3 


Female.    |   Total. 


29 

42 

45 

4 

27 


Largest  number  any  day  in  the  year 

Smallest  number  any  day  in  the  year 

Daily  average  number  for  the  year 

Total  number  liospital   days  for  the  year 

Average  number  weeks'  residence  of  all  patients  discharged.  .  .  . 
Average  number  weeks  for  those  remaining  over  one  month.  .  .  . 

Number  patients  remaining  in  sanatorium  over  one  month 

Number  patients  remaining   in   sanatorium   less   than   one  month 

Ijongest   residence  of   any   patient,    in   weeks 

Shortest  residence  of  any  patient,   in  days 

Total  receipts  for  the  year,  all  sources 

Weekly  per  capita  cost 


55 
110 


7 
67 


68 
54 

62.45 
22,796 
24.96 
35.63 
91 
7 
123 
3 
$3,500.60 
10.71 
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TABLE   NO.  IV. 

Nutritional  Changes  of  Cases  Discharged. 


Total. 


Number  who  gained  weight. 
Number  who  lost  weight.  .  .  . 

No  change  in  weight 

Not  included,  those  who  died 
Not     included,     less     than 

month's  residence 

Average  gain,  lbs.  (1914-'15) 
Average  loss,  lbs.  (1914-'15) 
Greatest  gain,  lbs.  (1914-^15) 
Average  gain,  lbs.  (1915-'16) 
Average  loss,  lbs.  (1915-'16). 
Greatest  gain,  lbs.  (1915-'16) 


TABLE  NO.  V. 
Stage  on  Admission  of  Cases  Discharged. 


Male.    I  Female. 


Incipient    

Moderately   advanced. 
Far  advanced  

Total    


28 
49 
37 


28 
40 
29 


114 


97 


Total. 


56 
89 
66 


211 


Per-cent. 


26.55 
42.18 
31.27 


100.00 


TABLE  NO.  VI. 
NUMBER  Paying  Full  Rate,  Partial  Rate,  and  NoTHmG. 

Total. 


Full  rate.  .  . 
Partial  rate 
Nothing   .  .  . 

Total 


Average  weekly  rate  per  patient,  in  1914-;i5    $0.85. 
Average  weekly  rate  per  patient,  m  191o-  lb,  ^u.04. 
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TABLE  NO.  VII. 
Civil  Condition  op  Patients  Discharged. 


15 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Single 

Married   

Widowed 

Separated 

57 

49 

5 

3 

0 

49 

37 

8 

3 

0 

106 

86 

13 

6 

Divorced  

0 

Total 

114 

1 

1            97 

1 

211 

TABLE  NO.  VIII. 

Age  of  Patients  Discharged. 


1 

Male.      1       Female. 
1 

Total. 

Under  14  years 

14  to  20  years 

20  to  30  years 

30  to  40  years 

40  to  50  years 

Over  50  years 

1        1             9 

8                  14 

48                  31 

39                   27 
12                   14 
6                     2 
1 

10 
22 

79 

66 

26 

8 

Total 

1 
114       1           97 

1 

211 
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TABLE  NO.  IX. 
Residence  by  Counties  of  Patients  Discharged. 


Male.      I      Female.        |     Total. 

I  I 


Belknap   

Carroll 

Cheshire 

2 

1 

7 

4 

9 

55 

8 

11 

11 

4 

3 

1 

1 

6 

1 

14 

34 

13 

15 

8 

3 

3 

3 

2 

13 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough 

Merrimack 

Rockingham 

5 
23 
89 
21 
26 

Strafford 

19 

Sullivan 

7 

Outside  of  New  Hampshire 

6 

Total 

114 

1 
97 

211 

TABLE  NO.  X. 
Nativity  of  Patients  Discharged,  and  of  Parents. 


Country. 

Patients. 

Parents. 

1                   1 
Male.    1    Female.  |   Total. 

1                   1 

i                   1 
Male.    1    Female,  i    Total. 

1                    1 

United  States 

Canada    

England 

Ireland    

Scotland 

Sweden    

69 

20 
2 
3 
1 
0 
4 
6 
1 
1 

1 
56       1      125 
15       1         35 

3  5 

4  7 

0  1 
4                  4 

1  5 
8                 14 

2  3 
0        1            1 

66 

60 
7 

26 
3 
5 
8 

16 
6 
1 

3 
'4 

2 

1 

1 

70              136 
59              119 
8                15 
25                51 
2                  5 
5                10 
7       1         15 

Austria    

Germany    

16       1         32 
6       1         12 
1                  2 

Svria    

1  1           11           2 

2  0       1           2 

3  1        1           4 

0  2        1            2 

1  1            0        1            1 
0        1            0        1            0 

1                     1 

2                  4 

Italv     

3                  6 

Finland    

Norway 

Armenia     

Switzerland 

4                  8 
2                  4 
1                  2 
0                  1 

! 

Total 

114 

1 
97       1      211 

1 

211 

211       1      422 

1 
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TABLE  NO.  XI. 
Sputum  Record  of  Patients  Discharged. 


Positive. 

Negative. 

Total. 

Incipient 

Moderately  advanced 

Far  advanced 

9 
65 
64 

47 

25 
1 

56 
90 
65 

Total 

138 

73 

211 

TABLE  NO.  XII. 
Place  of  Examination  of  Applicants. 


Berlin 

Claremont 

Concord  

Dover 

Franklin 

16 

15 

13 

38 

3 

Laconia 

Lebanon  

Littleton 

Manchester    

Nashua    

10 

1 

2 

179 

16 

Glencliff 

Keene 

84 

8 

Portsmouth 

Whitefield 

Total 

1 

1 

387 

TABLE  NO.  XIII. 
Frequency  of  Complications  Recorded. 


Abscess,  alveolar 1 

Abscess,    rectal 3 

Adenitis    (scrofula) 5 

Asthma    1 

Arthritis,    tubercular 1 

Cavity    28 

Cystitis     1 

Decubitis    1 

Empyema 1 

Enteritis,    tubercular 11 

Erythema,    toxic 1 

Epididymitis,    tubercular 1 

Fistula,    rectal 1 

Gastritis,  chronic 1 

Haemoptyses Ill 


Hasmorrhage,  large 3 

Haemorrhage  from  bowel 1 

Kidney,  ptosis  of 1 

Laryngitis,   tubercular 21 

Lues 3 

Lupus  of  mouth 1 

Meningitis,   tubercular 1 

Otitis   media b 

Pleurisy  with  effusion 2 

Pneumonia    1 

Pregnancy    1 

Potts    disease 1 

Pneumothorax,    spontan 1 

Rhinitis,    atrophic 1 

Urethritis 1 
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TABLE  NO.  XIV. 
Previous  Occupations  of  Patients  Discharged. 


Agent 3 

Baker 1 

Barber    2 

Bartender    3 

Bellboy 1 

Bricklayer 0 

Carpenter 2 

Cook     1 

Chauffeur  1 

Cigarmaker    2 

Clerk,    office 2 

hotel 2 

shipping 1 

store 9 

Conductor    2 

Dressmaker 0 

Electrician    2 

Engineer,    stationary 2 

Farmer 4 

Factory,  box 1 

basket 1 

brass 1 

celluloid    1 

chair 2 

harness 1 

leather  board 1 

machinist    2 


Factory,  needle 1 

shoe 15 

textile    29 

printwork 1 

Housework 23 

Housewife 28 

Laborer    7 

Merchant 1 

Mason 1 

Mechanic 6 

Motorman    1 

Nurse 4 

Nursemaid 1 

Painter 1 

Peddler    2 

Policeman    1 

Quarryman    2 

School    21 

Section  hand 1 

Seamstress 1 

Stenographer   2 

Tailor 1 

Teacher    3 

Telephone  lineman 3 

Teamster    3 

No  occupation 2 

Total    211 
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Deaths  in  the  Sanatorium.     Duration  of  Disease  on  Admis- 
sion, Length  of  Residence,  and  Cause  of  Death. 


No. 

Duration. 

Residence. 

C 

luse  of  Death. 

164 

24  months. 

157  weeks,   6  days. 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

180 

12 

162 

0      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Pulm.  oedema. 

234 

4       " 

155 

1      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Tb. -enteritis. 

307 

14 

94 

0      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Laryng.  Tb. 

390 

96       " 

47 

6      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

430 

6 

43 

3      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

439 

3        "    (?) 

53 

4      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Pulm.  oedema. 

442 

12 

53 

1      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Tb. -enteritis. 

451 

4       " 

19 

1      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

482 

24       " 

10 

'        2      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Tb. -enteritis. 

486 

11       " 

2 

1      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Laryng.  Tb. 

488 

12       " 

11 

3      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Pulm.  oedema. 

497 

24       " 

2 

3      " 

Pulm 

Tb. 

and  Laryng.  Tb. 

502 

53 

19 

0      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Tb. -enteritis. 

511 

24       " 

6 

0      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Tb. -enteritis. 

534 

120 

6 

5      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Pulm.  cedema. 

538 

12       " 

1 

3      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Pulm.  oedema. 

523 

12       " 

53 

6      " 

Pulm. 

ITj. 

and  Tb. -enteritis. 

541 

60 

24 

0      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

589 

6 

38 

0      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Tb. -Laryngitis. 

597 

18       " 

31 

4      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

599 

12 

14 

2      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Tb. -Laryngitis. 

617 

3       "    (?) 

9 

5      " 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Pulm.   Haem. 

671 

7       " 

6 

2 

Pulm. 

Tb. 

and  Tb. -Meningitis. 
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TABLE  NO.  XVI. 
Comparative  Statistics  by  Fiscal  Years. 


September  1st  of 

to 
August  31st,  of 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

73 
6 

78 
12 

116 
19 

97 

20 

104 
21 

117 
20 

110 

Incipient,  discharged.  .  .  . 

36 

Mod.  Adv.,  discharged.  .  . 

21 

42 

43 

37 

51 

51 

38 

Far  Adv.,  discharged .... 

17 

20 

35 

36 

37 

42 

24 

Total   number   discharged 

44 

74 

97 

93 

109 

113 

98 

Apparently  cured 

5 

6 

7 

7 

17 

24 

0 
12 

4 
8 

7 
17 

1 

Apparently    arrested 

24 

33 

31 

19 

30 

19 

39 

14 
20 

24 

8 

24 

Unimproved 

9 

9 

16 

21 

14 

18 

11 

Died 

4 

2 

9 

7 

5 

17 

7 

Residence    less    than    one 

11 

73 

7 
107 

10 
149 

4 
149 

20 
160 

23 
168 

7 

Total  number  treated .... 

165 

Remaining  at  the  end  of 

29 
19.5 

33 
31.83 

52 
44.06 

56 
55.27 

51 
53.95 

55 
54.76 

67 

Average  daily  number.  .  . 

62.45 

Largest  number   any  day 

29 

36 

56 

60 

60 

64 

68 

Smallest  number  any  dav 

1 

27 

33 

45 

43 

46 

54 

Average    number    weeks' 

residence,   all  patients. 

17.9 

18.91 

21.22 

24.78 

25.81 

25.27 

24.96 

Av.   number   weeks   those 

here  one  month  or  over 

32.68 

35.63 

Weekly  per  capita  cost.  . 

? 

$11,795 

$10,815 

$11,337 

$11.80 

1 

$11.69  1  $10,715 

1 
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TABLE  NO.  XVII. 
Present  Condition  of  all  Patients  Discharged. 
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Discharged  during  the  year 

o 

d 

-• 

ci 

CO 

^" 

in 

a 

ending  December  31st. 

o 

05 

1-1 

OS 

o 

en 

05 

e 

Alive   

0 

1 

9 

7 

15 

17 

16 

1 

1     29 

93 

Dead    

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

5 

Incipient. 

Untraced    

0 

1 

3 

5 

3 

0 

0 

12 

Alive  and  working.  . 

0 

9 

6 

14 

15 

13 

24 

HI 

Alive  and  not  working 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

12 

Alive    

1 

1 
10 

24 

28 

29 

34 

1 
43  1  169 

Moderately 

Dead 

1 

16 

11 

8 

11 

15 

4  1     66 

Untraced    

0 

8 

6 

6 

3 

4 

1  1     28 

Advanced 

Alive   and  working.  . 

1 

9  1 

20 

21 

22 

22 

22 

117 

Alive  and  not  working 

0 

1 

4 

7 

7 

12 

21 

52 

Alive    

0 

1 
0 

3 

4 

9 

9 

1 
15       40 

Far 

Dead 

2 

14 

24 

30 

32 

27 

23 

152 

Advanced 

Untraced    

Alive   and  working.  . 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

2 

0 
6 

0 
3 

0 
5 

0 
16 

Alive  and  not  working 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

6 

10 

24 

Alive 

1 

1 
19  1 

34 
36 

47 

55 

59 

87 
28 

302 
?,?,3 

Dead 

3 

311 

39 

43  1 

43 

Summarr. 

Untraced     

0 

9  1 

9 

11 

6 

4 

1 

40 

Alive   and  working.  . 

1 

18  1 

26 

37 

43  i 

38 

51 

214 

Alive  and  not  working 

01 

1  1 
1 

8  1 

10 

12  1 

I 

21 

36 

1 

88 

Total  number  discharged 

4  1 

1 
59  I 

1 

79  1 

97 

1 

1           1           1 
104  1  106  1  116  1  565 

1           1           1 
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SCHEMA   FOR   CLASSIFICATION   OF   PATIENTS   ON 
EXAMINATION. 

The  following  definitions  indicate  the  furthest  extent  of  dis- 
ease and  the  greatest  severity  of  symptoms  that  a  patient  can 
present  and  still  belong  to  the  stage  defined.  All  patients  be- 
yond the  incipient  stage  fall  under  the  moderately  advanced 
stage  unless  the  physical  signs  and  the  symptoms  exceed  those 
of  the  moderately  advanced  stage,  when  they  should  be  classi- 
fied as  far  advanced. 

Incipient. — Slight  or  no  constitutional  symptoms  (including 
particularly  gastric  or  intestinal  disturbances,  or  rapid  loss 
of  weight)  ;  slight  or  no  elevation  of  temperature  or  accel- 
eration of  pulse  at  any  time  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Expectoration  usually  small  in  amount  or  absent.  Tu- 
bercle bacilli  may  be  present  or  absent. 

Slight  infiltration  limited  to  the  apex  of  one  or  both  lungs, 
or  a  small  part  of  one  lobe. 
No  tuberculous  complications. 
Moderately  Advanced. — No   marked   impairment   of   function, 
either  local  or  constitutional. 

Marked  infiltration  more  extensive  than  under  incipient 
with  little  or  no  evidence  of  cavity  formation. 
No  serious  tuberculous  complications. 
Far  Advanced. — Marked  impairment  of  function,  local  and  con- 
stitutional. 

Extensive  localized  infiltration  or  consolidation  in  one  or 
more  lobes. 

Or  disseminated  areas  of  cavity  formation. 
Or  serious  tuberculous  complications. 
Acute  Miliary  Tuberculosis. 


SCHEMA  FOR  CLASSIFICATION  OF   SUBSEQUENT   OB- 
SERVATIONS. 

Apparently  Cured. — All  constitutional  symptoms  and  expecto- 
ration with  bacilli  absent  for  a  period  of  two  years  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  life. 

Arrested. — All  corLstitutional  symptoms  and  expectoration  with 
bacilli  absent  for  a  period  of  six  months;  the  physical  signs 
to  be  those  of  a  healed  lesion. 

Apparently  Arrested. — All  constitutional  symptoms  and  ex- 
pectoration with  bacilli  absent  for  a  period  of  three  months; 
the  physical  signs  to  be  those  of  a  healed  lesion. 

Quiescent. — Absence  of  all  constitutional  symptoms;  expectora- 
tion and  bacilli  may  or  may  not  be  present;  physical  signs 
stationary  or  retrogressive ;  the  foregoing  conditions  to  have 
existed  for  at  least  two  months. 

Improved. — Constitutional  symptoms  lessened  or  entirely  ab- 
sent; physical  signs  improved  or  unchanged;  cough  or  ex- 
pectoration with  bacilli  usually  present. 

Unimproved. — All  essential  symptoms  and  signs  unabated  or  in- 
creased. 

Died. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EXPENSES. 


1915. 


1916. 


Salaries,  "Wages  and  Labor: 

Payroll 

Food: 

Butter    

Butterine     

Beans     

Bread  and  crackers 

Cereals,  rice,  meal,   etc 

Cheese 

Esss   ; 

Flour 

Fish      

Fruit    (dried  and  fresh) 

M"ats 

Milk    

Molasses  and  syrup 

Pusrar 

Tea,   cnffee,  broma  and  cocoa. 

Veeetables    

Sundries    

Clothifts;  sTid  Clothin?  Material: 
Boots,  shoes  and  rubbers .  .  .  . 
Clothinsr 

Furnishinsrs: 

Beds,  bedding,  table  linen,  etc. 

Brushes,  brooms,  etc 

Crockery,    glassware,    cutlery. 
Fnvniture   and  unholstery.  .  .  . 

TTitrben    furnishines 

"Wooden    ware,    buckets,    pails, 

etc 

Sundries    

Heat,  Light  and  Power : 

Coal    

"Wood 

Oil    

Sundries     

Re-nairs  and  Tmnrovements : 
'^ement.   lime   and  plaster.... 

T>nnrs.    sashes,    etc 

Flerti-i^al   work   and   supplies. 

TTarrlTvare 

T,"mher .  '. 

Mnchinerv.    etc 

■Pii'nit;    oil,  plass.  etc 

piiirnTiJncr.    steam    fitting    and 

<:n^r,i;eR 

Mechanics    and    laborers    (not 

""   TiTvroll.) 

Sundries     

Farm.    StnWe   and    Grounds: 

Blacksmith  and  supplies 

Carriages,    wagons,    etc.,    and 

repairs 

Fertilizers,  vines,   seeds,   etc.  . 

Hav,    grain,    etc 

Harnesses   and  repairs 


$12,594.02 


$1,347.61 


60.97  I 

71.34  I 

144.37  I 

33.96  I 

2,221.69  I 

359.30  I 

276.16  I 

567.49  I 

4,699.00  I 

290.70  I 
13.00  I 

304.58  I 
265.60  I 

616.71  I 
365.74 


I     11,638.22 


$4.00 


P229.68 

46.78 

144.53 

8.05 

157.18 

1.71 
36.88 


52,334.54 

236.04 

30.52 

204.39  I 


$18.93  i 

I 

31.52  I 
52.04 
33.56  I 
16.31  I 

22.19  I 

63.20  I 

I 
21.00  I 
44.14 


$109.19 

177.00 

164.09 

1,574.26 

87.31 


624.81 


I       2,805.49 


302.89 


$1,635.87 


53.48 

81.66 

106.61 

37.02 

1,781.70 

450.53 

338.81 

621.17 

4,477.51 


614.63  I 
229.95 
635.08 
318.87 


$6.50 
17.25 


$257.03 

39.49 

111.40 

107.49 

113.70 

17.89 
36.41 


$1,635.29 

426.36 

79.55 

207.78 


$40.84 
47.10 

204.31 
42.91  ! 
65.48  I 

I 
79.05  I 

36.00  I 
11.69  I 


$70.45 

16.25 

74.97 

2,798.20 

105.46 


$13,056.40 


11,382.89 


23.75 


527.38 
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Farm,   Stable  and  Grounds: 

Horses    

Cattle    

Other  livestock 

Labor   (not  on  payroll) 

Rent 

Tools,  farm  machines,  etc.  .  .  . 
Sundries    

Miscellaneous : 

Books,  periodicals,  etc 

Chapel  services  and  entertain- 
ments  

Freight,  expressage  and  trans- 
portation   

Hose,    etc 

Labor    (not   on  payroll) 

Medicines  and  hospital  sup- 
plies  

Medical  attendance,  nurses, 
etc.    (extra) 

Postage    

Printing  and  printing  supplies 

Soap  and  laundry  supplies .  .  . 

Stationery  and  office  supplies. 

Travel  and  expenses   (officials) 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

Sundries    

Deficit       in       piggery       account, 
charged  to  maintenance 

Total 


$85.00 
85.00 
60.89 

307.50 
55.95  I 

162.04 


240. 

51. 

11, 
291, 

48. 
122, 
106, 
561 


$2,868.2^ 


$33,591.76 


I 

I 

$182.50  I 

I 


77.50  I 
155.26 
300.00 

15.71 
419.74 


206.16 
420.61 

48'8'.25 

605.26 

207.23 

72.48 

13.90 

234.99 

25.76 

173.99 

188.21 

464.95 


$4,216.04 


3,101.79 

$35,340.64 

9.20 

$35,349.84 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 


Receipts. 


Appropriations  for  maintenance |  $3Q,000.00 

Board  of  patients j  2,438.08 

Sale  of  supplies I  211.10 

Miscellaneous   |  333.32 

Sale  of  farm  products |  998.53 

I  $33,981.03 

Total  expenditures |  33,591.76 

Balance  unexpended |  $389.27 


$32,000.00 

2,085.49 

240.60 

403.38 

771.13 


$35,500.60 
35,349.84 


$150.76 


WEEKLY  PER  CAPITA  COST. 


Payroll   

Food   

Clothing 

Furnishings 

Heat,  light,  and  power 

Repairs  and  improvements 

Farm,  stable,  and  grounds 

Miscellaneous 

Total  expense 

Supplies  sold  at  cost,  bought  from 
maintenance    

Amount  received  from  board  of 
contractor's  men  and  returned 
to  maintenance 

Net  per  capita  cost 


1916. 


HAll 
4.076 
.002 
.219 
.983 
.106 
1.001 
.965 


$11,690 


$0.07 


.065 


$4,011 
3.493 
.007 
.210 
.721 
.161 
1.295 
.952 


$10,850 


.135 


$10,715 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions: 

The  eleventh  biennial  report  of  the  Industrial  School, 
covering'  the  two  years  ending  August  31,  1916,  is  here- 
with respectfully  submitted. 

The  work  of  the  Industrial  School  is  becoming  more 
widely  known  throughout  the  state,  and  people  are  feeling 
that  they  have  an  interest  in  its  success  and  the  welfare 
of  the  wards  committed  here.  This  is  very  encouraging 
and  helpful.  Without  the  support  of  those  willing  to  do 
their  part  for  the  unfortunate,  it  would  be  a  hard,  up-hill 
undertaking  to  receive  a  boy  or  girl  here  from  the  courts 
who  has  committed  some  act  in  violation  of  the  laws,  and 
expect  him  to  go  out  from  the  school  after  being  here  a 
sufficient  time  for  training,  as  an  honorable,  worthy  citizen. 
However,  we  soon  recognize  the  good  qualities  possessed 
by  every  individual  and  try  to  make  him  feel  that  the 
right  way  is  the  best  way,  and  he  surely  is  endowed  with 
lots  of  good  if  he  will  but  let  his  good  acts  overcome  his 
bad  ones. 

HEALTH. 

The  health  of  the  children  is  and  has  been  astonishingly 
good,  thanks  to  the  watchful  care  of  physicians  and  nurse. 
(Dr.  George  M.  Davis,  the  present  incumbent,  succeeded 
Dr.  Noel  Guillet  in  September,  1915.) 

Steady  habits,  good  food  and  a  proper  amount  of  play 
sandwiched  with  work,  develops  our  boys  and  girls  into 
strong,  healthy  men  and  women. 


4  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  changes  which  have  been  made  at  the  main  build- 
ing are  most  noticeable  and  convenient.  A  special  appro- 
priation of  $2,500,  voted  in  1915,  for  improvements  in 
the  boys'  dining-room  and  kitchen,  made  it  possible  to 
remodel  and  equip  the  same  in  a  very  satisfactory  way. 
By  doing  this  work  chietly  with  the  labor  of  our  boys  and 
officers,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  results  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question  with  so  little  money. 

To-day  the  Industrial  School  has  one  of  the  best  dining- 
rooms  and  kitchens  that  can  be  found  in  any  similar  insti- 
tution, giving  sufficient  room  for  the  boys  now  at  the  school, 
as  room  for  twenty-eight  of  the  smaller  ones  is  well  pro- 
vided for  at  Riverview  Cottage. 

The  room  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  cell-room  is 
now  taken  for  the  storage  of  flour  and  other  provisions, 
and  as  it  is  made  of  brick  and  cement,  it  gives  us  a  very 
useful  place,  and  being  mouse  proof,  flour  is  bought  in 
sacks,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  barrels,  and  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced it  is  much  better  that  flour  should  be  in  the  cells 
rather  than  boys  of  an  adolescent  age. 

The  large  schoolroom  is  no  longer  used  for  class  work, 
and  I  recommend  a  new  ceiling,  new  floor,  replastered 
walls,  the  removal  of  the  old  desks  and  seats,  furnishing 
hall  chairs  or  settees,  and  making  the  room  an  inviting 
place  for  entertainments,  Sunday  services  and  assemblies, 
for  which  it  is  used  at  the  present  time.  The  corridor 
just  off  this  room,  which  has  been  used  as  a  makeshift 
for  an  officers'  and  teachers'  bath-room,  should  be  remod- 
eled and  put  into  sanitary  and  convenient  condition. 
This  room  is  so  centrally  located  in  the  main  l)uilding, 
it  is  admirably  convenient  for  all. 

A  garage,  18x20,  with  9-foot  post  and  hi])  roof,  has 
been  built.  Tlu'  frame  and  covering  ])oards  were  secured 
by  taking  down  an  old  lean-to  at  the  Quimby  ])arn,  and  a 
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concrete  floor  and  approach  were  made.  This  building  is 
located  just  south  of  the  old  hosiery  shop,  only  a  few  steps 
from  the  main  building,  with  a  water  line  laid  to  same. 

The  west  end  of  the  Quimby  barn  has  been  shingled. 

Four  colony  houses,  each  12  x  12,  for  breeding  purposes 
have  been  added  to  our  poultry  department  and  a  pipe 
line  laid  to  the  main  hen-house,  as  well  as  to  the  ice-house, 
for  washing  ice  and  supplying  the  new  hotbed.  This  hot- 
bed, which  is  100  feet  x  8  feet,  is  a  new  addition  to  our 
farm  equipment  and  is  located  just  east  of  the  ice-house. 
This  was  made  by  the  class  in  masonry,  of  cement,  while 
the  sash  was  made  by  the  carpentry  class. 

The  class  in  cement  work  has  cemented  the  cellar  of  the 
hay  barn,  providing  bins  for  the  various  kinds  of  roots. 
A  large  part  of  the  cellar  has  been  partitioned  off  for  the 
storage  of  apples,  where  it  is  possible  to  maintain  an  even, 
low  temperature,  with  a  dry  atmosphere.  Heretofore,  the 
entire  surface  was  of  clay  loam,  with  surface  water  coming 
in  under  the  walls  from  all  sides,  causing  mud  and  damp- 
ness. By  proper  drainage  in  this  cement  work  which  has 
been  done,  this  makes  an  excellent  storehouse  for  potatoes, 
roots,  apples,  etc. 

The  carpenter  and  his  class  of  boys  are  constantly 
stocked  with  o.  k.  orders  from  the  office  for  repairs  and 
improvements  from  the  various  parts  of  the  institution. 

Aside  from  shoeing  horses  and  difficult  iron  work,  all 
our  forging  is  done  at  the  school.  I  desire  to  develop  this 
industry  so  that  more  boys  may  become  proficient  in  forg- 
ing or  iron  work. 

A  new  buzz  planer  has  been  added  to  the  carpenter  shop. 
The  purchase  of  a  wood-turning  lathe  which  was  voted  by 
the  board  has  not  been  made,  but  I  mean  to  install  it  in 
the  near  future. 

The  main  steam  line  from  the  boiler-room  to  the  main 
building,  which  was  laid  years  ago,  is  fast  giving  way, 
many  breaks  having  occurred  the  past  two  years.     This  is 
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a  3-ineh  feed  and  li/4-inch  return,  laid  underground  six 
feet  deep  in  split  Akron  tile  packed  with  asbestos.  I 
recommend  a  concrete  subway  be  built  to  carry  these 
pipes,  so  they  may  be  inspected  at  any  time  and  repairs 
made  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible.  $500  will 
be  a  safe  estimate  to  do  this  work,  providing  the  labor  is 
performed  by  boys. 

THE  FARM. 

As  I  have  previously  stateci  in  my  reports,  no  line  of 
occupation  by  itself  offers  so  large  a  range  of  development 
and  training  as  does  the  farm  and  all  that  pertains  thereto. 
It  would  almost  seem  a  useless  attempt  to  run  a  school  of 
this  kind  were  there  no  farm  connected. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  our 
farm  work  is  very  much  interrupted  or  interfered  with 
by  the  necessity  of  using  our  teams  and  boys  for  hauling 
freight,  principally  coal,  at  just  such  times  when  they 
seem  to  be  most  needed  on  the  farm.  I  recommend  a 
siding  be  built  in  our  field  adjoining  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad,  west  of  the  main  building.  Here  we  could  have 
a  coal  dump  or  pocket  and  one  boy  with  a  yoke  of  oxen 
would  supply  us  as  needed  and  have  time  to  spare  for 
other  work.  Fewer  horses  than  we  keep  now  would  do 
our  work  easily. 

AT  THE  BARN.   . 

More  cows  for  the  school  are  needed.  In  November, 
1915,  our  entire  herd  was  given  the  tuberculin  test,  as  a 
result  of  which  thirteen  cows,  five  two-year-olds,  four 
yearlings  and  one  bull,  were  condemned  and  slaughtered. 
The  carcasses  after  being  carefully  inspected  laid  bare 
the  fact  that  the  test  was  correct,  some  showing  more  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease  than  others.  At  this  time 
our  dairy  herd  was  reduced  to  only  eight  cows,  conse- 
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quently  making  butter  for  the  institution  was  out  of  the 
question  and  we  were  obliged  to  buy  milk  for  the  children 
until  May  of  the  present  year,  when  eight  cows  and  a 
thoroughbred  bull  were  purchased.  Not  only  the  loss  of 
the  animals  and  the  milk  produced  was  felt,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  barnyard  manure  for  spring  use  was  very  limited. 

After  the  disposal  of  the  herd  by  slaughtering,  a  general 
<3lean-up  and  disinfecting  of  the  barn  was  in  order.  Know- 
ing it  was  unwise  to  place  a  clean-tested  herd  in  a  barn 
contaminated  for  years  with  tubercular  cattle,  it  seemed 
best  to  remodel  the  entire  dairy  part  of  the  barn.  All 
wooden  mangers  and  worn  wooden  stalls  and  floors  were 
torn  out,  substituting  in  the  place  thereof  a  cement  feed- 
ing trough  or  manger,  cement  floor  and  trench  in  rear, 
with  cork  brick  under  the  cows  and  thirty-four  steel 
stanchions  with  overhead  carrier,  removing  all  litter  from 
the  barns  to  the  field  each  day.  All  the  work  of  remod- 
eling was  done  with  boy  labor  supervised  by  our  own 
officers.  The  expense  of  cement,  lumber,  cork  bricks  and 
steel  equipment  was  about  $700.  This  seemed  to  be  an 
emergency  and  by  your  consent  was  drawn  from  moneys 
appropriated  for  maintenance. 

As  soon  as  we  complete  installing  steel  sanitary  pens 
which  are  to  be  used  for  calves,  cows  to  be  let  loose,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  planned  and  soon  to  be  built,  the  school 
will  possess  a  model  cow  barn  in  every  detail. 

As  a  result  of  a  test  in  July  last,  two  other  cows  were 
condemned  and  slaughtered.  "We  are  now  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  producing  with  fourteen  cows  milk 
■enough  for  the  institution — an  impossibility. 

"With  over  one  hundred  tons  of  hay  in  our  barns  and 
upwards  of  two  hundred  tons  of  choice  ensilage  on  hand, 
it  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  we  increase  our  herd 
to  thirty  milking  cows  at  least,  so  that  we  may  not  only 
feed  the  crops  raised  on  the  farm  and  return  the  manure 
to  the  soil,  but  that  we  may  give  the  children  the  best  food 
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available  for  them — milk  from  healthy,  non-tubercular 
cows,  produced  under  conditions  known  to  be  as  near  per- 
fect as  possible,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  boys  who  are 
detailed  to  the  dairy  barn  a  valuable  training. 

REAL   ESTATE    TRANSACTIONS. 

The  exchange  of  lands  with  George  H.  Brown,  obtaining^ 
the  lot  lying  between  that  which  was  formerly  the  Quimby 
land,  where  the  Wilkins  Home  for  Girls  is  located,  on  the 
north,  and  land  of  Charles  Rowell  on  the  south,  extending 
from  the  River  Road  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  tracks,  con- 
taining seventeen  acres,  more  or  less,  for  so  much  of  the 
Quimby  farm  east  of  River  Road,  about  six  acres,  and  so 
much  of  the  land  bordering  River  Road  east  of  Stark  well, 
running  east  as  far  as  Elm  Street  extended  in  its  present 
course,  containing  about  three  and  a  half  acres,  gives  the 
school  more  acreage  for  tillage,  and  as  well  or  better  lo- 
cated to  our  barns,  besides  the  much-desired  right  of  way 
across  the  Brown  lot  to  the  Wilkins  Home  for  Girls.  This 
transaction  is  proving  very  favorable  to  the  school,  and 
if  the  intervening  land,  over  which  we  now  pass  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Rowell,  or,  better  still,  all  the 
land  of  the  Rowell  lot  that  lies  west  of  the  road  we  are 
now  using  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  tracks,  could  be  obtained,, 
our  farm  lands  would  all  be  connected,  which  would  prove 
a  big  advantage  to  the  school. 

The  pasture  lot  of  62  acres  in  the  towns  of  Deering  and 
"Weare  has  not  been  used  by  the  school  for  many  years. 
Have  rented  it  for  a  very  small  sum  each  year,  but  the 
nature  of  this  piece  of  real  estate  and  the  distance  it  is 
from  the  school  make  it  unprofitable  for  us  to  own  and  I 
recommend  that  it  be  sold.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
ten  acres  of  scrub  land  which  lie  near  the  Hooksett  road 
just  north  of  the  woods  owned  by  the  Amoskeag  corpora- 
tion. 
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SCHOOL  OF  LETTERS. 

All  girls  attend  school  four  hours  each  day,  with  lessons 
in  sewing  for  two  periods  of  one  hour  each  per  week.  Ten 
girls  were  given  a  course  in  basketry  for  two  hours  each 
day  during  July  and  August  of  the  present  year,  by  a 
special  teacher. 

All  boys,  except  some  over  sixteen  years  who  are  at 
trades,  and  a  few  who  can  make  better  progress  doing  out- 
side work,  are  in  school  from  one  to  five  each  afternoon. 
Excellent  results  have  been  accomplished  and  the  chil- 
dren's work,  such  as  drawing,  composition  work,  sloyd 
work  and  special  competitive  work,  which  they  have  been 
allowed  to  send  home  to  their  parents,  have  given  those 
interested  an  opportunity  to  see  the  remarkable  advance- 
ment made  along  these  lines. 

The  same  number  of  teachers  are  employed  as  formerly, 
three  in  the  grade  work  for  boys,  one  special  teacher  for 
sloyd  and  one  for  the  girls'  school.  These  are  all  lady 
teachers  and  they  have  had  special  training  for  the  w^ork 
in  which  they  are  now  engaged. 


BAND. 


The  band,  especially  during  the  year  1915,  acquired  a 
high  standard  as  boys'  bands  are  rated,  and  their  work 
was  very  commendable.  Music  was  furnished  gratis  to 
many  organizations  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  interested  public,  as  well  as  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment for  the  boys. 

As  we  are  teaching  a  large  number  of  boys  besides  those 
in  the  First  Band,  it  is  desired  that  a  new  and  better  set 
of  instruments  be  procured,  leaving  those  now  in  use  for 
the  beginners. 
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RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

Miss  Ethel  Kingsley  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  Sisters  Angela 
and  Mercedes  of  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Rev. 
Brothers  Patrick  and  Francis  of  the  cathedral  parish  and 
Mr.  Howard  T.  Ball  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  are  here  regularly 
Sunday  mornings,  instructing  boys  and  girls  in  their  relig- 
ious creeds,  while  Rev.  J.  W.  Smith  and  Rev.  James  T. 
Crowley  hold  services  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  chil- 
dren of  their  denominations. 

SPORTS  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  old  saying  that  "all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy ' '  is  never  truer  said  or  more  applicable  than  in  the 
Industrial  School.  A  feature  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
or  neglected  is  to  give  each  deserving  child  a  proper  play 
period,  where  he  may  be  care-free  and  made  to  realize  that 
by  his  right  of  living,  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  school, 
etc.,  he  earns  the  privilege  of  enjoying  just  such  sports  as 
pictures  on  the  opposite  page,  also  coasting,  skating,  etc., 
together  with  strongly  contested  games  of  baseball  and  foot- 
ball, among  themselves  or  with  teams  from  the  outside.  All 
these  things  tend  to  develop  our  boys  into  just  the  kind  of 
men  we  desire  they  should  become. 

Indoor  or  evening  entertainments  have  been  arranged  for 
both  boys  and  girls  at  various  times  throughout  the  year, 
especially  in  the  winter  evenings,  and  specially  arranged 
programs  have  been  carried  out  on  holidays.  One  of  the 
ways  of  discipline  is  to  deprive  the  children  of  these  privi- 
leges, if  their  conduct  is  poor. 
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STATISTICS  CONCERNING  INMATES. 
TABLE  NO.  I. 
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Boys.  Girls.         Total 


Number  committed  to  institution  since 
its  commencement 

Number  of  inmates  in  school  August  31, 
1914 

Received. 

Number  committed  during  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1915 

Number  returned  from  probation .... 

Number  runaways  recaptured 

Number  returned  from  Notre  Dame 
Hospital 

Number  returned  from  Hillsborough 
County  farm 

Released. 

On  probation 

Runaways 

Discharged  at  expiration  of  sentence 
Discharged  by  order  of  Court    (held 

for  trial) 

Transferred  to  Notre  Dame  Hospital 
Average   number   in   school   for   past 

year  

Number  of  inmates  in  school  August 

31,  1915 

Received. 

Number  committed  during  year  end- 
ing August  31,  1916 

Number  returned  from  probation .... 
Number  runaways  recaptured 

Released. 

On  probation 

Runaways 

Discharged  at  expiration  of  sentence 
Discharged  by  order  of  Court    (held 

for  trial) 

Average  number  in   school  for  past 

year 

Number  of  inmates  in  school  August 

31,  1916 


117 


51 
10 
25 


35 

28 


26 
0 

112.2 


32 


28 

14 

0 

1 

1 


31 
0 
2 

3 
1 

37.7 


106  1 

39 

72 
13 
16 

20 

13 

3 

56 
23 

7 

29 
3 
1 

22  1 

4 

105.3 

36.2 

1 

99  1 

1 

1 
37 

3,016 
149 


79 
24 
25 

1 

1 

66 
28 
10 

29 
1 

149.9 

145 


92 
26 
19 


85 
26 


26 
141.5 
136 
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TABLE  NO.  II. 
Showing  Ages  When  Committed  During  Past  Two  Years. 


Bovs. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Eight  years..  .  . 

Nine  years 

Ten  years 

Eleven  years. . 
Twelve  years.. . 
Thirteen  years. 
Fourteen  years. 
Fifteen  years.  . 
Sixteen  years. . 


Average  age  at  commitment  of 
children  received  during  year 
ending  August  31,  1915 

Average  age  at  commitment  of 
children  received  during  year 
ending  August  31,  1916 


1 
3 
6 
10 
15 
21 
22 
27 
18 


123 


13.3 


13.4 


0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

9 

15 

11 

11 


48 


14.4 


14.3 


1 

a 
11 

16 
30 
37 
38 
29 


171 


TABLE  NO.  III. 

Showing  Term  of  Commitment  for  Past  Two  Years. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Trial 

Minority 

46 

77 

8 
40 

54 
117 

123 

48 

171 
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TABLE   NO.  IV. 

Showing   Technical  Causes  of  Commitments  During  Past 
Two  Years. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

24 

1 

18 

42 

29 

3 

32 

8 

1 

9 

8 

0 

8 

0 

4 

4 

0 

9 

9 

36 

1 

37 

4 

1 

5 

o 

3 

6 

7 

8 

15 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

123 

1 

1       48 

1 

171 

Stubbornness 

Larceny   

Truancy  

Breaking  and  entering 

Street  walker 

Fornication 

Breaking,  entering  and  larceny. 

A.ssault 

Incorrigible 

Delinquent 

Arson 

Burglary   

Rape 


TABLE  NO.  V. 

Showing  Counties  from  Which   Commitments  Were  Made 
Past  Two  Years. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Hillsborough ■ 

Rockingham 

56 
9 
8 
2 
3 

17 
8 
3 

10 
7 

22 
1 
4 
4 
0 
3 
1 
5 
6 
2 

78 
10 

Strafford 

Belknap 

Carroll 

Merrimack 

Cheshire 

12 
6 
3 

20 
9 

Sullivan 

Grafton    

Coos 

8 

16 

9 

123 

48 

171 
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TABLE   NO.  VI. 


Showing    Nativity   of    Parents    of    Children    Admitted   to 
Industrial  School  During  Past  Two  Years. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Both    parents    born    in    United 
States  

Both  parents  foreign  born 

Father  foreign  born  and  mother 
native  born 

11 

43 

3 

6 

9 
I'l 

6 

2 
32 

1 

11 
9 

2 

1 

0 

1 

6         1 
4 

4 

11         1 

1 

22 
52 

5 

Mother  foreign  born  and  father 
native  born 

7 

Father  native  born  and  mother 

unknown  

Mother  native  born  and  father 

unknown  

Mother  foreign  born  and  father 

unknown  

Father  foreign  born  and  mother 

unknown  

Both  parents  unknown 

9 

17 

10 

6 
43 

1 
123 

1 

48         i 

1 

171 

TABLE    NO.   VIL 

Showing  Nativity  of  Children  Committed  During  Past  Two 

Years. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Born  in  United  States 

110 

13 

0 

46 
2 
0 

156 

Foreign  born 

Unknown 

15 
0 

123 

48 

171 
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Showing  Monthly  Admissions,  Releases  and  Average  Num- 
ber OF  Inmates,  Two  Years  Ending  August  31,  1916. 


Ad'nitted. 

Released. 

Average. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

September,    1914 

October 

11 
8 
3 
6 
6 
7 

21 
4 
5 
7 
4 
4 

15 

10 
16 
5 
4 
4 
4 
8 
15 
6 
9 
5 

3 
8 
1 
3 
1 
5 
3 
3 
4 
3 
6 
4 

8 
2 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 
0 
1 
2 
5 
4 

15 

6 

4 

13 

6 

1 

6 

12 

12 

12 

6 

4 

14 

13 
3 
4 

17 
7 
4 
5 

17 
7 

14 
3 

1 
0 
5 
4 
2 
3 
3 

4 
2 
4 
7 

9 

2 
1 
6 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
5 
2 

1 
113.0    1      33.9 
113.5    1      36.4 
113  9    1      38  4 

December 

111.7    1      36.7 
107.0    1      37.0 

February   

March 

April 

Maj- 

110.3    1      37.3 

115.8  1      38.8 

121.9  1      39.0 
115.3    1      37.8 
112.0    1      38  6 

Julv 

106.9    1      39  4 

August 

September,    1915 

October 

November 

December 

January   

105.7    1      38.6 

107.0  38.0 
104.5          36.5 
108.5    1      37.4 

117.1  1      35.3 
112  4    1       36  3 

102.2    1      38  4 

March 

101.9    1      37.3 
104  9          35  4 

May 

105  5    1      34  6 

102.6    1      35  4 

Julv 

99.5          .^4  9. 

August 

97.9 

35.5 
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TABLE  NO.  IX. 

Showing  Domestic  Condition  of  the  171  Children  Com- 
mitted TO  the  Industrial  School  During  the  Two  Years 
Ending  August  31,  1916. 


Had  parents 

Had  no  parents 

Had  father 

Had  mother 

Had  stepfather 

Had  stepmother 

Had  an  intemperate  father 

Had  an  intemperate  mother 

Had  both  parents  intemperate 

Had  parents  separated 

Had  attended  church 

Had  never  attended  church 

Had  not  attended  school  within  one  year. 
Had  not  attended  school  within  two  years 

Had  been  arrested  before 

Had  been  inmates  of  other  institutions . . . 

Had  used  liquor 

Had  used  tobacco 

Was  employed  when  arrested 

Was  idle  when  arrested 

Was  attending  school  when  arrested 

One  or  both  parents  had  been  arrested . . . 


Boys. 

Girls. 

1    89 

26 

1     5 

2 

j   102 

35 

104 

35 

14 

9 

9 

4 

51 

18 

8 

6 

8 

3 

24 

9 

120 

48 

1 

0 

14 

9 

9 

8 

66 

17 

28 

11 

13 

4 

66 

3 

24 

24 

24 

8 

71    1 

14 

27 

13 

Although  the  parole  system  has  been  in  practice  but  a 
short  time  (law  passed  in  1913)  at  the  Industrial  School,  it 
is  fast  becoming  a  very  important  part  of  the  work.  Really 
it  is  so  necessary  and  i-equires  so  much  work,  that  for  a 
superintendent  to  attend  to  the  many  duties  which  the  work 
demands,  together  with  his  duties  here  in  the  school,  is  far 
more  than  one  can  do  in  justice  to  himself  and  the  state. 
Hardly  a  mail  is  received  but  what  brings  something  con- 
cerning parole  work  of  the  school.  Some  application  is 
made  for  a  boy  or  girl,  a  special  request  is  made  for  me 
to  see  personally  this  or  that  child,  a  home  is  to  be  investi- 
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gated,  some  privilege  is  asked  to  be  granted  and  a  multitude 
of  things  to  attend  to,  all  connected  with  parole  work.  At 
the  present  time  our  records  show  children  are  on  probation 
from  the  school  in  the  following  towns  in  New  Hampshire : 
Tilton,  Colebrook,  Parker's  Station,  Gilmauton,  Quincy, 
Newport,  Hillsborough,  North  Stratford,  Derry,  Claremont, 
Manchester,  Somersworth,  Concord,  Dover,  Portsmouth, 
Salmon  Falls,  Suncook,  Milford,  Gorham,  Littleton,  Pitts- 
field,  Keene,  Rochester,  Winchester,  Nashua,  Ashland,  Bed- 
ford, Peterborough,  Franklin,  West  ]\Iilan,  Charlestown  and 
Lancaster ;  in  Massachusetts :  Melrose,  Fall  River,  Duxbury, 
Boston,  WatertowTi,  Worcester,  Somerville,  Brockton,  Mar- 
blehead,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Haverhill,  Cambridge,  and 
North  Heath ;  and  also  in  Central  Falls  and  Newport,  Rhode 
Island ;  and  in  Chicago,  Illinois ;  Chemung,  New  York ;  and 
Bennington,  A'ermont. 

To  visit  these  personally  is  almost  an  impossibility  for  me 
to  do  and  in  a  great  many  cases  it  is  unnecessary.  However, 
the  following-up  or  keeping  in  touch  with  a  child  after 
leaving  the  school,  and  while  he  is  still  under  its  care,  is 
very  important. 

I  hope  and  recommend,  if  you  feel  that  this  part  of  the 
Industrial  School  work  is  as  important  and  has  accomplished 
as  much  good  as  I  know  it  has  done,  that  you  will  ask  the 
incoming  legislature  to  appropriate  money  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  and  expense  of  some  person  who 
will  be  glad  to  serve  the  state  as  parole  officer,  and  not  de- 
pend on  the  funds  appropriated  and  needed  in  carrying  on 
the  work  in  the  school,  or  the  labor  willingly  and  gladly 
given  by  your  superintendent  in  the  past  as  parole  officer. 

Here  I  wish  to  extend  special  thanks  to  all  those  who  have 
so  willingly  given  their  time  in  assisting  me  in  finding  and 
investigating  homes,  visiting  children  who  are  paroled,  and 
in  many  ways  helping  to  bring  about  the  success  of  this 
feature  of  the  work. 
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Table    Showing   Whereabouts   of    Children    on    Probation, 
September  1,  1915. 


Boys. 

Girls.           Total. 

On   probation  with   relatives  or 
friends,  attending  school 

On     probation     with     families, 
earning  wages 

On     probation     with     relatives, 
earning  wages 

On   probation   with   relatives  to 
live  in  other  states  not  visited 

On  probation  elsewhere,  earning 
wages  and  finding  own  board . 

Left  home  or  place  and  where- 
abouts unknown 

12 
9 

38 

3 

0 

6 
1 
2 

1 

1 

1  1           13 
17          1            26 
11                    49 

2  1             5 

1         1             1 

1 
1          1              7 

In  other  correctional  institutions 
In  United  States  Army 

4         1             5 
0                       2 

1 

71 

1 
37         1         108 

1 

Average  time  spent  in  school  before  •paroling  was  2  years,  2 
months,  24  days. 


Table    Showing   Whereabouts   of    Children   on    Probation, 
September  1,  1916. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


On  probation  with  relatives  or 
friends,  attending  school 

On  probation  with  families, 
earning  wages 

On  probation  with  relatives, 
earning  wages 

On  probation  with  relatives  to 
live  in  other  states  not  visited. 

On  probation  elsewhere,  earning 
wages  and  finding  own  board. 

Left  home  or  place  and  where- 
abouts unknown 

In  other  correctional  institutions 

In  United  States  Army 


12 

2 

14 

4 

17 

21 

51 

18 

69 

5 

-2 

7 

10 

2 

12 

5 

3 

11 

2 
6 
0 

7 

9 

11 

101 

49 

150 

Average  time  spent  in  school  before  paroling  was  2  years, 
9  months,  23  days. 
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It  is  true  there  are  some  who,  when  they  reach  their  ma- 
jority, are  unable  to  plan  successfully  for  themselves  and 
meet  failure  at  once.  These  are  the  cases  we  hear  about, 
so  I  need  not  mention  them. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Daughters  of  Veterans,  Mary  J.  Buncher  Tent,  No.  2,  who 
had  already  given  a  beautiful  silk  flag  to  Wilkins  Home 
for  Girls  and  one  to  Riverview  Cottage,  presented  the  boys 
at  the  main  building  a  like  gift  on  May  30,  1915,  which 
Avas  very  gratefully  received. 

The  Manchester  Y.  M.  C.  A.  still  contributes  each  week- 
end a  large  amount  of  current  magazines,  papers,  etc., 
which  are  much  enjoyed  by  the  boys. 

]\Irs.  Armenia  White  of  Concord  remembered  the  school 
at  the  last  two  Christmas  seasons  by  sending  the  children 
candy  and  oranges,  as  did  also  Dr.  C.  H.  MacRury  of  ]\Ian- 
chester  by  a  generous  amount  of  Christmas  candy. 

Harry  K.  Thaw  presented  the  school  a  baloptieon,  which 
the  children  enjoy,  as  many  postcard  views  of  their  home 
towns  may  be  placed  before  them  on  the  screen,  as  well  as 
other  slides  and  pictures.  This  furnishes  many  interesting 
evening  entertainments. 

The  officers  at  Wilkins  Home  for  Girls  kindly  remem- 
bered those  under  their  charge  with  games  for  the  lawn. 
Dr.  Noel  Guillet  presented  the  boys  some  sleds  and  games. 

The  boys'  teachers  remembered  each  boy  in  their  room 
with  a  Christmas  gift,  while  the  girls  were  thought  of  gen- 
erously by  books,  calendars  and  like  tokens  by  Miss  M.  E. 
Twombly  and  Eva  B.  Stevens. 

W.  M.  Day  presented  the  boj'S  at  Riverview  Cottage  with 
a  picture  for  the  reading-room. 

I  am  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  gift  of  books,  magazines, 
etc.,  from  thoughtful  friends  throughout  the  state. 

As  in  the  past  the  girls  enjoy  receiving  regularly  the 
Magnificat  as  a  gift  from  Dr.  G.  M.  Davis. 
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The  girls  enjoy  reading  books  and  The  Ladies  Home  Jour- 
nal  through  the  kindness  of  Trustee  Lyford  A.  Merrow. 
The  local  Christian  Science  Church  contributes  the  Ciiris- 
tian  Science  Monitor  daily  for  the  boys'  reading-room,  while 
we  receive  gratis  from  the  publishers  the  following : 

New  Hanipsiiirc  Gazette. 

New  Hampshire  Patriot. 

The  Young  People's  Paper  and  Picture  ^Vorld. 

Our  Dumb  Animals. 

Benziger's  Catholic  Sentinel. 

With  some  of  the  accumulated  interest  on  the  trust  funds,. 
I  have  secured  needed  books,  etc. 

To  all  who  have  befriended  the  school  in  any  way  my 
fullest  appreciation  and  thanks  are  due. 

W.  C.  MORTON, 

Superintendent  and  Parole  Officer^ 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

FINANCES. 
From  September  1,  1914,  to  August  31,  1915. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  state  treasurer  for  maintenance $26,210.82 

"         from  state  treasurer  for  salaries 16,281.33 

"         from  state  treasurer  for  clerical 768.70 

"         from  farm  sales,  etc 1,647.82 

Total  $44,908.67 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Maintenance    $26,210.82 

Salaries    16,281.33 

Clerical 768.70 

State  treasurer 1,647.82 

Total   $44,908.67 

RECEIPTS. 

From  September  1,  1915,  to  August  31,  1916. 

Received  from  state  treasurer  for  maintenance $27,564.89 

"         from  state  treasurer  for  salaries 16,703.74 

"         from  state  treasurer  for  clerical 823.00 

"         from   state   treasurer   for   repairs    and   im- 
provements for  new  kitchen 2,490.40 

"         from  farm  sales,  etc 1,692.38 

Total   ..• $49,274.41 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Maintenance    $27,564.89 

Salaries 16,703.74 

Clerical 823.00 

State  treasurer 1,692.38 

New  kitchen 2,490.40 

Total   $49,274.41 
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APPROPRIATIONS   BY   THE   LEGISLATURE   OF   1915   IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1916: 

Salaries $17,000.00 

Maintenance 27,000.00 

Clerical 1,000.00 

Alterations   and   improvements   to   kitchen    and 

dining-room 2,500.00 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1917: 

Salaries $17,000.00 

Maintenance 27,000.00 

Clerical 1,000.00 
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RECEIVED. 


Sept. 

17, 

1914. 

Nov. 

9, 

<< 

Jan. 

14, 

1915. 

Mar. 

8, 

"  . 

Mar. 

22, 

<< 

Sept. 

30, 

11 

Dec. 

8, 

" 

July 

7, 

1916. 

From  Emily  Smith  fund $9.04 

From  Penhallow  fund 9.00 

From  Penhallow  fund 66.05 

From  Penhallow  fund 4.06 

From  Penhallow  fund 1.48 

From  Penhallow  fund 2.00 

From  Emily  Smith  fund 10.00 

From  Penhallow  fund 18.60 


$120.23 


PAID   OUT. 


Sept.  21,  1914.     Bastian  Bros.,  honor  pins $9.04 

Nov.    11,      "    .     A.     R.     Harding,     19    volumes, 

Harding's  Library 9.00 

Jan.     16,  1915.     Matthew  F.  Sheehan,  84  copies 

"Key  to  Heaven" 10.50 

Dec.     10,1914.     N.  H.  Bible  Society,  3  Bibles...  1.75 

Dec.    17,      "    .     N.  H.  Bible  Society,  72  Bibles..  36.00 

Dec.     17,      "    .     N.  H.  Bible  Society,  12  Bibles..  7.80 

Dec.      3,      "    .     W.  C.  Landis,  100  copies  Good 

Neivs 10.00 

Mar.    11,  1915.     Benziger  Bros.,  12  Bible  histo- 
ries    4.06 

July    28,      "    .     A.    S.    Barnes,    Vocations    for 

Boys  and  Girls 1.48 

Oct.       4,      "    .     A.  B.  Martin,  Book  on  Football 

for  Players 2.00 

Nov.    11,      "    .     W.  S.  Dillon,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  mem- 
bership of  Carroll  and  Lemay  10.00 

July    11,  1916.     Barton      Company,     stationery 

and  books 7.05 

July      7,      "    .     Goodman's,  one  lot  of  books...  11.55 

$120.23 

W.  C.  MORTON, 

Treasu  rer. 
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BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


His  ExcELLExcv,  Gov.  ROLLAND  H.  SPAULDING, 

Chairman,  c.v  officio 
ORLANDO  B.  DOUGLAS.  M.  D.,  Concord. 

Dept.  Comdr.  G.  A.  R.,  191445,  c.v  officio 
REUBEN  T.  LEAVITT,  Pittsfield. 

Dept.  Comdr.  G.  A.  R.,  1915-16,  c.v  officio 
GEN.  CHAS.  W.  STEVENS,  Nashua,  Sec.  &  Treas 

App.  Sept.  13,  1889,    term  expires    Oct    7    1917 
CAPT.  M.  L.  MORRISON,  Peterboro. 

App.  Sept.  9,  1900.  term  expires  Sept    9    19^0 
ALBERT  T.  BARR,  Manchester.  •     •       -  • 

App.  July  16.  1907,  term  expires  Oct    H    19^1 
CAPT.  WM.  A.  BECKFORD,  Bristol 

App.  Sept.  29.  1911,  term  expires  Auc..  30    1919 
MESHACH  H.  BELL,  Portsmouth.  ' 

App.  Aug-.  18.  1913.  term  expires  Aug.  18.  1918. 


COMMITTEES, 

EXEcuTnR: 

Gov.  ROLLAND  H.  SPAULDING 

M.  L.  .MORRISON,  MESHACH  H.  BELL. 

ALBERT  T.  BARR.      '""'''  MESHACH  H    BELL 

WM.  A.  BECKFORD.  ^       ' 

niri.nixGs  axd   grouxds- 

CHAS.  W.  STFA-ENS.  ALBERT  T    BARR 

^^'M.  A.  BECKFORD. 

ADMissrovs  • 

CHAS.  W.  STEVENS,  '    m.  L.  MORRISON 

WM.  A.  BECKFORD. 
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OFFICERS. 

Mat.  WILLIAM  H.  TRICKEY,  Commandant. 
*Mrs.  CELESTIA  C.  TRICKEY,  Matron. 

Mrs.  MINNIE  O.  TRICKEY,  Acting  Matron. 

J.  B.  ERSKINE,  M.  D.,  Surgeon. 

T    M.  CHENEY,  M.  D.,  Ashland,  Consulting  Surgeon^ 
%G.  P.  CONN,  M.  D.,  Concord,  Consulting  Surgeon. 

O.  B.  DOUGLAS,  M.  D.,  Concord,  Consulting  Surgeon, 
*  Died  May,  10,  1915. 
%  Died  March,  1916. 


RULES  OF  ADMISSION. 


No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Home  until  he  shall  have  submitted  a  written  or  printed 
application  signed  by  himself,  and  the  same  shall  have 
been  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission. Such  application  shall  be  accompanied  by  an 
honorable  discharge,  or  proof  thereof,  and  evidence  satis- 
factory to  the  Board  of  Managers : 

1. — That  he  served  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  U.  S. 
In  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion,  the  Mexican  war,  the 
Spanish-American  war,  or  the  war  of  the  Phillipines, 
-and  was  honorably  discharged  therefrom. 

2. — That  he  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state 
'of  N.  H.  for  three  years  previous  to  his  application,  or 
■served  in  a  N.  H.  military  organization,  or  in  the  U.  S. 
navy,  and  accredited  to  the  state. 

3. — That  he  is  disabled  by  reason  of  wounds,  disease, 
old  age,  or  other  infirmities,  is  unable  to  earn  a  living, 
and  has  no  adequate  means  of  support. 

The  following  additional  rules  are  also  prescribed : 

1. — No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  Home,  who, 
at  the  time  of  making  application,  is  a  member  of  any 
of  the  National  or  State  Homes,  or  who  has  been  dis- 
charged therefrom  within  four  months. 

2. — Pensioners  receiving  more  than  $20.  per  month 
will  not  be  admitted,  except  for  special  reasons. 

3. — In  asking  admission  to  the  Home,  every  applicant 
must  agree,  if  he  be  accepted  and  admitted,  to  submit 
to  the  rules,  regulations  and  discipline  of  the  Home. 

4. — A  certificate  from  a  reputable  physician  must  ac- 
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company  the  application,  stating  that  the  applicant  is  in' 
no  way  insane,  nor  in  his  opinion,  is  he  likely  to  be. 

5. — No  applicant  can  be  admitted  under  any  circum- 
stances, who  is  insane,  feeble-minded,  or  who  has  any 
mental  trouble  whatever,  as  the  Home  is  unable  to  prop- 
erly care  for  such  members,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

6. — All  applicants  are  admitted  SUBJECT  to  exami- 
nation by  the  Home  surgeon. 

7. — All  applicants  must  report  within  30  days,  after 
having  been  admitted. 

8. — No  part  of  the  pension  is  taken  for  any  purpose. 


REPORT  NEW   HAMPSHIRE  SOLDIERS'  HOME. 


TiLTON,  N.  H.,  Sept.  1,  1916. 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatiz'es: 

According"  to  the  requirements  of  law.  the  BOARD 
OF  MANAGERS  of  the  New  Hampshire  Soldiers' 
Home,  beg"  leave  to  submit  this  their  fourteenth  biennial 
report. 

We  believe  this  Home  is  entitled  to  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  State  for  having'  realized  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  purposes  of  its  establishment. 

During"  the  nearly  26  years  since  its  creation,  it  has 
received  and  cared  for  897  veteran  soldiers  and  sailors, 
who  were  dependent  upon  the  charity  and  gratitude  of 
the  State  for  support. 

Of  this  number,  307  have  died  while  members  of  the 
Home,  and  99  are  now  enrolled  (Aug.  31,  1916),  as 
members. 

Up  to  Aug.  31,  1914,  839  men  have  been  admitted  as 
members,  and  during  the  years  1915  and  1916  which  this 
report  covers,  58  others  have  been  received,  making  a 
total  of  897.  During"  these  two  years  a  few  have  been 
discharged  and  some  of  these  have  been  afterwards  re- 
admitted. 

We  append  a  descriptive  list  of  all  those  who  have 
been  admitted,  readmitted,  discharged,  died,  etc.,  since 
that  date  up  to  and  including  Aug.  31,  1916.  Those  who 
are  now  memliers  being  designated  by  an  asterisk. 

A  detailed  table  of  statistics  of  the  Home  will  be 
found  under  the  report  of  the  Adjutant.  We  submit 
the  following: 


REPORT   OF  THE   COMMANDANT. 


TiLTON,  N.  H..  Sept.  1,  1916. 

Gen\  Charles  W.  Stevens, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Managers,  Nezv  Hampshire  Soldiers' 
Home : 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  sul^mit  the  Fourteenth  re- 
port of  this  Home,  from  Sept.  1,  1914,  to  Aug.  31,  1916. 

The  Adjutant  has  given  so  full  data  of  statistics,  it 
seen-.s  unnecesssary  for  me  to  do  but  little  more  than 
make  recommendations  and  estimates. 

HOSPITAL. 

A  gradual  increase  of  acute,  chronic  and  severe  cases 
have  demanded  long  and  careful  treatment,  with  a  few 
fatal  cases ;  but  with  excellent  work  of  our  nurses  and 
by  the  substitution  of  two  professional  nurses,  w*hich 
had  become  necessary  instead  of  members  of  the  Home, 
as  was  recommended  two  years  ago,  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  has  been  maintained. 

The  W.  R.  C.  continues  their  interest  in  furnishing 
many  delicacies  with  other  useful  and  needful  supplies. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  the 
kindness,  faithfulness,  ability,  with  which  Dr.  Erskine 
has  performed  his  duties. 

The  new  Annex  justifies  its  erection  by  furnishing 
ample  room  for  all  patients  without  compelling  mem- 
bers to  room  with  those  having  offensive  or  contagious 
diseases.  The  chambers  furnish  most  desirable  rooms 
for  the  employees. 
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FARM, 

About  the  usual  amount  and  value  of  produce  has 
laeen  raised,  potatoes  and  apples  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  the  Home. 

Our  hay  crop  continues  to  increase  due  to  reclaimed 
-sections  mentioned  in  former  reports  and  improvement 
-of  other  land.  This  last  year,  1916.  quite  a  portion 
yielded  three  tons  to  the  acre. 

Farm  Stock  on  Hand : — Three  horses,  one  cow,  two 
heifers  and  six  swine.  Amoiint  of  pork  raised  during 
the  past  two  years,  about  4000  pounds. 

We  have  been  able  to  so  employ  our  members  at  a 
reasonable  wage,  to  care  for  the  farm  and  stables,  with 
the  aid  of  one  civilian. 

A  drain  for  taking  waste  steam  and  water  from  the 
Boiler  House  that  formerly  emptied  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  has  been  laid  under  the  surface  to  a  blind 
-drain  in  the  field. 

A  light  express  delivery  wagon  has  been  purchased 
to  take  the  place  of  one  worn  out. 

REPAIRS    AXD    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Stable. — Many  repairs  and  improvements  have  been 
-made  during  the  past  two  years  among  which  we  note, 
a  tight  board  fence  around  the  barn  yard,  and  the  drive- 
way from  the  yard  to  the  pastvn-e  has  been  improved  by 
building-  a  few  rods  of  face  wall. 

Pluml)ing. — The  usual  amount  of  plumbing  has  been 
necessarv  to  keep  the  system  of  drainage  in  a  sanitary 
condition,  and  has  required  some  new  work. 

Painting. — Since  our  last  report  painting  has  been 
done  as  follows:  ]\Iain  building — Third  floor,  ceilings 
and  walls ;  Second  floor,  same ;  Front  hall,  walls ;  Dor- 
mitory ;  Commandant's  sleeping  room  ;  Main  mess  room 
-and    kitchen  ;    I*2xterior — trimmings,    including    verandas, 
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Steps,  etc. ;  Hospital — Mess  rooms  and  kitchen ;  Ex- 
terior, trimmings.  Nearly  all  the  labor  has  been  per- 
formed by  our  own  members  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Lighting. — Since  our  last  report  several  changes  and 
improvements  have  been  made,  eliminating  a  few  lights 
and  conforming  with  recommendations  made  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  Oct.  31,  1912. 

Carpenter  Work. — Ordinary  work  continues  to  be 
done  by  our  Home  carpenter. 

Roof. — In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  in 
our  last  report,  the  entire  ^lain  Building  has  been  re- 
covered. It'  was  decided  by  your  Board  to  use  Asbes- 
tos-Cement shingles,  which  we  feel  is  proving  satisfac- 
tory, and  are  said  to  be  lasting  and  tire  proof.  The  cost 
of  this  roof  was  approximately  $2000. 

Boiler. — It  has  been  noted  in  several  of  our  reports 
that  one  of  the  boilers  was  getting  old  and  wearing  out, 
it  has  finally  been  condemned  and  a  new  one  installed, 
(Aug.  1916),  purchased  of  The  Scannell  Boiler  Works, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  the  total  cost  of  which  w^ill  be  $1400.00. 

The  ordinary  repairs  and  improvements  of  an  institu- 
tion like  this  have  been  made,  bringing  the  total  cost 
of  repairs  for  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report  to 
$5374.00 

RELIGIOUS    SERVICES. 

Excepting  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, meetings  have  been  held  each  Sunday  afternoon,, 
the  Commandant  alternating  with  the  three  clergymen 
from  Tilton,  with  an  occasional  supply  from  Franklin 
and  East  Tilton.  The  attendance  has  been  generally 
gratifying.  The  Commandant  has  officiated  at  all 
burials  at  the  Home  and  among  the  friends  of  the 
deceased. 

LII'.KARV. 

Nearly  all  the  publishers  of  the  local  papers  of  the 
State  continue  their  courtesy  to  us.     ]\lany  individuals- 
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have  sent  books  and  magazines  and  the  Auxiliary  to  the 
Sons  of  Veterans  has  furnished  some  of  the  current 
magazines,   which   are  especially  appreciated. 

VISITORS. 

The  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  1915  made  their 
official  visit,  at  which  the  managers  of  the  Home  were 
present  and  made  a  thorough  examination,  including 
the  new  Annex  to  the  Hospital.  After  dinner  they  as- 
sembled in  the  Chapel  and  expressions  of  the  utmost 
satisfaction  were  made  by  all,  which  indicated  that  at 
least  the  usual  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the. 
Home  would  receive  their  entire  approval. 

Flag  Day,  1915  and  1916,  the  W.  R.  C.  of  Concord, 
favored  us  with  annual  visits,  to  which,  our  \^eterans 
always  look  forward  to  with  genuine  delight.  They 
came  in  usual  numbers  and  furnished  a  most  excellent 
entertainment  in  the  Chapel.  Ice  cream  and  cake  were 
furnished  by  this  corps  to  our  entire  membership.  The 
corps  at  Lakeport  and  1  aconia  continue  their  visits 
with  pleasure  and  profit  to  all.  The  Daughters  of  Vet- 
erans also  continue  their  annual  visits.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  during  pleasant  weather,  that  we  do  not  receive 
calls  from  individual  members  of  the  d.  A.  R.  and  W. 
R.  C,  not  only  from  tair  own  state  but  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of 
Soldiers'  Homes.  The  number  of  visitors  during  the 
past  two  years  have  probably  increased,  due  to  the 
automobile. 

CONTRIBUTIOXS. 

At  Christmas  time  in  each  of  the  years  1914  and  1915, 
the  Dept.  of  the  W.  R.  C,  in  lieu  of  boxes  and  gifts, 
bave  furnished  cash  to  the  amcjunt  of  $150.  each  year. 

Many  of  the  Corps  who  have  furnished  rooms,  still 
keep  up  their  interest  by  sending  many  needed  things. 
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The  Nashua  Corps  has  furnished  an  office  chair  for 
the  use  of  the  Commandant ;  the  Concord  Corps,  S12. 
for  a  new  i\a.g;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Dow.  Ashland,  a  rug  for 
room  No.  8;  Dover  W.  R.  C,  sofa  for  Hospital  recep- 
tion room ;  Concord  AW  R.  C,  dishes  for  Hospital  din- 
ing" room. 

Magazines  and  books  have  been  received  from  the 
Lang-don  Club.  Lebanon;  Kearsarge  Club,  Tilton ;  Col. 
W  S.  Carter.  Lebanon;  Gertrude  M.  Howison,  Milford ; 
S.  of  V.  Aux.,  Nashua ;  Geo.  W.  Baker  and  Wm.  Mer- 
rill. 

Kitchen  knives  from  F.  W.  Coburn.  Farmington ;  old 
linen  from  several  individuals. 

ESTIMATES    FOR    REPAIRS    AND    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Painting. — The  entire  interior  of  the  old  part  of  tlie 
Hospital  is  sadly  in  need  of  painting,  little  having  been 
done  since  its  erection  20  years  ago,  except  as  previous- 
ly noted.     Estimated  cost,  $300. 

The  interior  of  the  Main  Building,  including  the  par- 
lors. Commandant's  dining  room,  office,  reception  room 
and  a  few  of  the  mens'  quarters,  are  also  in  need  of  ren- 
ovation.    Estimated  cost,  $300. 

The  Stable,  Carriage  House  and  Boiler  House  also 
need  painting.     Estimated  cost,  $150. 

Horses.  —The  two  horses  referred  to  in  our  last  re- 
port, are  still  doing  some  service,  but  can  not  be  de- 
pended upon  for  much  further  work.  Estimated  cost 
to  replace  them.  $500. 

Concreting. — The  concrete  about  the  Home,  which 
was  recovered  nine  years  ago.  is  again  in  very  bad  con- 
dition and  should  be  repaired  the  coming  Spring.  His 
Excellency,  Gov.  Felker.  suggested  this  necessitv  four 
years  ago.     Estimated  cost  $500. 

Exterior  AA'ood  \\  oik  Main  Building. — The  verandas, 
steps,  porches,  rails  and  pillars,  in  fact,  all  exterior 
wood   work   had   begun  to   decav   nine   years  ago  when 
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I  came  here,  but  the  they  have  been  from  time  to  time 
repaired,  are  now  reaching  a  condition  beyond  safety. 
To  properly  restore  conditions  would  cost  approximate- 
ly $300. 

Light  and  Water. — We  have  been  informed  of  a 
probable  increase  in  Light  and  Water  rates  when  new 
contracts  are  made. 

Total  amount  of  above  estimates,  not  including  the 
probable  advance  in  light  and  water  rates,  $2050. 

Increased  cost  of  supplies,  etc. — We  are  paying  today, 
very  nearly  double,  old  prices  for  sugar,  beans,  salt  fish 
and  some  other  foods,  and  quite  double  for  flour.  Cloth- 
ing of  all  kinds  has  ver}^  largely  advanced,  as  has  bed- 
ding, kitchen  furnishings,   etc. 

As  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  necessity 
of  civilian  help  in  place  of  members,  is  upon  us.  ^^'e 
quote  from  the  Commandant's  report  of  the  Vineland, 
N.  J.  Home — "Advancing  age,  with  attending  weakness 
of  members,  will  require  additional  nurses  and  attend- 
ants in  the  Hospital  as  well  as  in  the  quarters  general- 
ly." Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pay-roll  must 
increase  S2000.  per  annum  over  three  and  four  years 
ago,  notwithstanding  every  reasonable  effort  to  avoid 
the  same. 

And  therefore,  we  cannot  see  how  the  Home  can  be 
maintained  as  the  good  people  of  New  Hampshire  wish 
it  to  be,  without  an  additional  appropriation  of  $2000. 
per  year. 

The  installation  of  the  new  boiler  has  only  been  par- 
tially paid  for  and  the  winter's  supply  of  coal  has  not 
been  received. 

INSPECTION    OF    STATE    SOLDIERs'    AXD  SAILORS'    HOMES. 

The  Assistant  Inspector-General,  National  Home  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  makes  the  following  report 
to  Congress  in  regard  to  State  Homes. 

For  New  Hampshire,  he  says: 
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Eligibility  of-  i\I embers. — No  members  found  on  the 
rolls  not  eligible. 

Collections. — No  collections  are  made  from  the  mem- 
bers for  the  support  of  the  Home.    , 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Building's  are  suitable,  con- 
veniently arranged,  and  in  good  repair.  Grounds  neat 
and  well  kept. 

Care  of  Members. — Quarters  are  comfortably  fur- 
nished, well  lighted  and  heated.  Food  is  ample,  of  good 
quality,  properly  cooked  and  served. 

Tvledical  Care. — The  Hospital  is  of  sufficient  capacity 
and  properly  furnished.  The  physician,  who  resides 
in  the  village,  calls  every  other  day  and  comes  on  call. 
The  sick  are  well  cared  for. 

General   Management. — EXCELLENT. 

CONXLUSIOX. 

In  closing  this  my  fifth  report,  I  desire  to  commend 
the  continued  good  conduct  of  the  members  of  the 
Home ;  their  deference,  respect  and  obedience  for  and 
to  the  officers  of  the  Home,  as  well  as  their  pride  in  the 
same,  which  is  all  that  could  be  expected. 

To  my  staff  and  "help"  my  appreciation  is  deep  for 
their  efficient  and  faithful  service. 

To  you,  gentlemen  and  comrades,  for  your  continued 
and  increasing  kindness  and  courtesy,  with  your  helpful 
expressions  of  confidence,  my  sense  of  gratitude  is  ever 
deepening. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  H.  TRICKILY. 

Conimaiidant. 
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TiLTON,  N.  H.,  Sept.  1,  1916. 
IMaj.  W'm.  H.  Trickev, 

Commandant  Xczc  Hampshire  Soldiers^  Home: 

Sir  : — After  many  years  as  surgeon  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Soldiers'  Home,  I  again  have  the  honor  of 
submitting  my  biennial  report. 

Maj.  Trickey  still  continues  his  painstaking  and  ex- 
-cellent  management  of  all  appointments  of  this  Home. 

Since  my  last  report,  a  large  new  ward  has  been 
opened  in  the  Hospital.  This  ward  for  cleanliness, 
comfort,  convenience,  ventilation  and  view  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  hospital  ward  I  know  of. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  E.  Smith,  Steward  and  Steward- 
ess, have  for  many  years  both  by  day  and  by  night  in 
an  interesting  and  unselfish  manner,  ministered  to  the 
sick  and  suffering  veterans,  a  most  kind,  gentle  and  ef- 
ficient service. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  twenty- 
four  deaths,  which  seems  a  small  death  rate,  consider- 
ing the  exhausted  and  enfeebled  condition  of  many  of 
the  veterans  when  admitted. 

With  the  excellent  hygenic  condition  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Soldiers'  Home,  we  have  no  epidemics  nor 
contagious  diseases.  Acute  diseases  are  not  frequently 
-ariet  with,  the  infirmities  of  old  age  predominate. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  B.  ERSKINE,  M.  D. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
AND  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Home  for  the  two  years  since  our  last 
report, — viz:  from  September  1st,  1914,  to  August  31st, 
1916. 

ANAILABLE    FUNDS. 

Amount  on  hand  September  1st,  1914.   ....     $  1,089.20 
Appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature   for 

two  years,  '. ^ 30,000.00 

Amount  received  from  the  United  States  in 
aid  of  the  support  of  disabled  soldiers 
and  sailors,        16,133.50 

Total,    $47,222.70 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  out  on  all  accounts,  in  and  for  two 
years  from  Sept.  1st,  1914,  to  Aug.  31,  1916, 

1914-1915     $23,879.29 

1915-1916     23.056.29    $46,935.58 


Leaving  a  balance  on  hand  Sept.  1st,  1916 

from  the  United  States  Government,  of  $287.12 

May  27 ,  1916,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Home  received 
from  the  estate  of  Almira  Jaquith  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  a 
legacy  of  One  Thousand  Dollars  ($1000.00). 

We  recommend  that  $17,000.00  per  year,  for  the  next 
two  years,  be  appropriated  by  the  Legislature. 

COMMANDANT    AND   MATRON. 

Maj.  Wm.  H.  Trickey  ha§  continued  his  service  as- 
Commandant  upwards  of  nine  years.  So  long  a  stew- 
ardship indicates  faithful   service  on  his  part,    and    we 
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deem  it  a  matter  of  good  fortune  to  the  state  and  to  us, 
as  responsible  Managers  of  the  Home,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  command  for  so  long  a  period  services  of  so 
much  value. 

Mrs.  Celestia  C.  Trickey,  as  Matron,  whose  love  and 
care  for  the  veterans  has  been  manifested  in  so  many 
ways,  passed  to  her  reward  May  10th,  1915,  since  which 
time  Mrs.  Minnie  Trickey  has  acted  as  ]\latron  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  ^Managers. 

SURGEONS. 

Dr.  J.  B.  lirskine  has  occupied  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  Surgeon  to  the  Home  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  Board  of  Managers.  Dr.  J.  M.  Cheney  and  Dr. 
G.  P.  Conn  as  Consulting  Surgeons  have  always  been 
ready  to  give  of  their  skill  and  fidelity  as  to  earn  the 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

On  March  16,  1916.  Dr.  Conn,  after  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful career,  passed  to  his  reward.  At  the  May  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  ^Managers  Dr.  Orlando  B.  Douglas 
was  elected  Consulting  Surgeon  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
G    P.  Conn. 

CONCLUSION. 

V\'e  respectfully  invite  the  Legislature  to  .  visit  the 
Home  during  the  session,  and  examine  it  in  all  respects ; 
and  we  would  particularly  suggest  a  thorough  inquiry 
into  the  treatment  of  the  members  of  the  Home,  and 
all   details  of  the   ^Management. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
ROLL  AND  H.  S  PAULDING,  c.v  officio.  Chairman 
CHARLES  W.  STEVENS,  Scartary-Trcasitrcr 
M.  L.  MORRISON, 
A.  T.  BARR, 
M.  H.  BELL, 
W.  A.  BECKFORD, 
REUBEN  T.  LEAVETT, 

Board  of  Managers  X.  H.  Soldiers'  Home. 
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ADJUTANT'S  REPORT. 


TiLTON,  N.  H.,  Sept.  1,  1916. 

MaJ.    Wm.    H.    T RICKEY, 

Commandant  A'cz^'  Hampshire  Soldiers'  Home: 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  my  third 
biennial  report  as  Adjutant,  for  the  two  years  ending 
August  31,,  1916. 

POPULATION. 

Officers 3 

Civilian  employees    13 

Members    99 

Aggregate    this    report    115 

STATISTICS. 

At  the  date  of  the  last  biennial  report.  (Aug. 
31.  1914,)  there  were: 

Present     /I 

Absent    19 

Aggregate    90 

From  Sept.  1,  1914    to    Aug.  31,    1916,    there 
have  been : 

Admitted     48 

Re-admitted    10 

58 

Honorably  discharged    10 

Dishonora1)ly   discharged    4 
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Dropped     11 

Died    24 

49 

Total  gain  during  the  two  years 58 

Total  loss  during-  the  two  years 49 

Actual  gain  during  the  two  years, 9 

Present  Aug.  31,   1916 ' 83 

Absent  Aug.  31,  1916,  16  - 

Aggregate     99 

Average  number  in  attendance,   (Sept.  1,    1914- 

Aug.  31,  1915) 80 

Average  number  in  attendance,   (Sept.   1,   1915- 

Aug.  31,   1916) 84 

Smallest  number  in  attendance,   1915 63 

Smallest  number  in  attendance,   1916 69 

Largest  number    in    attendance,  1915,   93 

Largest  number    in    attendance,   1916,    93 

Smallest  number  present  and  al)sent,  1915 90 

Smallest  number  present  and  absent,  1916 91 

Largest  number  present  and  absent,  1915 104 

Largest  number  present  and  absent,  1916,   ....  103 

The   average   age   of  present   memljers   of  the   Home, 
not   including  three   who  served   in   the   Spanish-Ameri- 
can \\  ar,  is  74.89  vears. 

The  total  number  of  those  who  served  in  the  Spanish" 
American  and  Phillipine  Wars,  who  have  been  admitted 
to  date,  is  26,  three  of  whom  are  now  meml^ers  of  the 
Home.     Their  average  age  is  55  years. 

Whole  number  cared  for  since  the  Home  was  opened 
Dec.  6,  1890,  897,  of  whom  5  served  in  the  Mexican  War, 
4  in  ]:)oth  Mexican  and  Civil  W^ars,  26  in  Spanish-Ameri- 
can and  Phillipine  A\'ars,  and  1  who  served  in  both  Civil 
and  Spanish-American  Wars. 
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Present  members  who  served    from    other    states  as 
follows : 

Maine   7 

Massachusetts    11 

New   York    3- 

Ohio    1 

Pennsylvania    1 

Rhode  Island   1 

Vermont    7 

U    S.  Navy   6 

On  the  31st  day  of  August,   1916,  there  were  on  the 


muster  ro 
51  years 
54  years 
60  years 
66  years 

68  years 

69  years 

70  years 

71  years 

72  years 
7Z   years 

74  years 

75  years 

76  years 

77  years 

78  years 

79  years 

80  years 

81  years 

82  years 
years 
years 
years 

87  years 
89  years 


83 
84 

85 


Is  of  the  following  ages : 

Spanish-American    War)     

Spanish-American    War)     

Spanish-American    War)     

Civil  War)    

Civil  War)    

Civil  War)    3 

Civil  War)    7 

Civil  War)    9 

Civil  War)    8 


Civil 
Civil 
Civil 
Civil 
Civil 
Civil 
Civil 
Civil 
Civil 
Civil 
Civil 
Civil 
Civil 
Civil 


War) 
War) 
War) 
W^ar) 
W^ar) 
War) 
War) 
War) 
War) 
War) 
War) 
W^ar) 
\\^ar) 
War) 


9 
13 
11 
8 
8 
4 
3 
1 
2 
3 


Civil   War) 
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Vh  years   (Civil   ^^'ar)    '    1 

Age  of  oldest  Civil  War  Veteran   95  years 

Age  of  youngest  Civil  War  Veteran   66  years 

The  nativity  of  these  men  w^ere  American  born,  82 ; 
foreign  born,  17.  Average  length  of  service,  not  in- 
cluding those  who  served  in  the  Spanish-American  ^^'ar, 
was  22  months. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  the  U.  S. 
Government  appropriates  $100  per  capita  per  annum  for 
•average  present  for  each  veteran  cared  for    in    a    State 
Soldiers'  Home. 
Average  cost  to  state  for  maintenance  per  capita : 

For  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1915,    $193.91 

For  year  ending  Aug.  31,   1916,    185.52 

Average  cost  per  ration  per  capita : 

For  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1915, 17 

For  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1916, 18 

Twenty  four  members  have  died  during  the  two  years 
covered  by  this  report  as  follows : 

Putney,  John  F.— Age  71.  Co.  I.  5,  N.  H.  Vols.,  Co. 
B.  1  N.  H.'  H.  A.  Admit.  Aug.  25,  1904,  died  Sept.  28, 
1914.  Cause  of  death,  Chron.  Bright's  disease.  Buried 
in   Home   Lot. 

Glidden,  Sewell  T.— Age  69.  Co.  M.  1  N.  H.  H.  A. 
Admit.  Oct.  22,  1910,  died  Oct.  5.  1914.  while  on  fur- 
lough.    Buried   in    Effingham. 

Bohonnon,  Simeon  F. — Age  7Z.  Co.  I.  5  N.  H.  Vols. 
Admit.  Mar.  26,  1914,  died  Nov.  4,  1914.  Cause  of 
death,  Arterio  sclerosis.     Buried  in  Franklin. 

County,  Dennis.— Age  70.  Co.  I.  2  N.  H.  Vols,  c^  1  N. 
IT.  L.  B.  Admit.  Man  30.  1912,  died  Nov.  6,  1914. 
Cause  of  death.  Organic  disease  of  heart.  Buried  in 
Rumney. 

Keniston,  Alden.— Age  79.  Co.  E.  10  N.  H.  Vols. 
Admit.  May  17,  1908,  died  Dec.  26,  1914.  Cause  of 
>djath,   old   age.     Buried   in   A\'ihiiot    Flat. 
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Fairbanks,  Albert  H.  —Age  68.  Co.  K.  10  N.  H.  Cav. 
Admit.  May  17,  1908,  died  Dec.  26,  1914.  Cause  of 
death,  Pulmonary  apoplexy.     Buried  in  Peterboro. 

Sanborn,  Henry  A. — Age  68.  Co.  L.  1  N.  H.  Cav. 
Admit.  July  29,  1914,  died  Mar.  13,  1915.  Cause  of 
death,  Cerebral  apoplexy.     Buried  in  Franklin. 

Beruby,  Francis  K. — Age  69.  Co.  H.  7  N.  H.  Vols.. 
Readmit.  Jan.  4,  1910,  died  Apr.  9,  1913.  Cause  of 
death.  Cerebral  apoplexy.     Buried  in  Montreal. 

Hatch,  Caleb  M.— Age  79.  Co.  G.  12  N.  H.  Vols. 
Admit.  Jan.  27,  1915,  died  Apr.  15,  1915.  Cause  of 
death,  old  age.     Buried  in  Gilford. 

Howe,  Daniel  M.— Age  80.  Co.  G.  11  N.  H.  Vols.  Ad- 
mit. Feb.  19,  1915,  died  May  3,  1915.  Cause  of  death, 
old  age.     Buried  in   Benton. 

Boyd,  Chas.  H.— Age  56.  Co.  D.  I  N.  H.  Vols.  S.  A. 
War.  Admit.  Jan.  I,  1915,  died  May  9,  1915.  Cause  of 
death.  Organic  disease  of  heart  and  arteries.  Buried  in 
Home  lot. 

Butrick,  Otis  T.— Age  83.  Co.  I.  7  N.  H.  A^ols.,  Co. 
B.  24  V.  R.  C.  Admit.  Dec.  21,  1910,  died  Aug.  16, 
1915.     Cause  of  death,  old  age.     Buried  in  Auburn. 

Stone,  Charles  A.— Age  72.  Co.  A.  2  N.  H.  A'ols. 
Admit.  Aug.  26,  1915.  died  Oct.  22,  1915.  Cause  of 
death.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver.     Buried  in  Fitzwilliam. 

Caldwell,  Levi.— Age  81.  Co.  G.  16  N.  H.  \'ols. 
Admit.  Oct.  13,  1915.  died  Nov.  25.  1915,  while  on  fur- 
lough. No  information  as  to  cause  of  death  or  place 
of  burial. 

Holbrook,  Elwin.— Age  71.  Co.  H.  13  N.  H.  \'ols. 
Admit.  Sept.  24,  1912,  died  Jan.  2.  1916.  Cause  of  death,. 
Chron.   Cystitis  and   Prostititis.     Buried   in   Laconia. 

Peaslee,  Chas.  H.— Age  74.  Co.  H.  10  N.  H.  \'ols. 
Admit.  Jan.  6.  1916,  died  Feb.  5,  1916.  Cause  of  death. 
Cancer  of  the  stomach.     Buried  in   North   Sutton. 
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Vaughaii,  Edwin. — Age  79.  U.  S.  N.  Readmit.  Nov. 
15,  1907,  died  Mar.  26,  1916.  Cause  of  death,  Cerebral 
apoplexy.     Buried  in  Taunton,  Mass. 

Lull,  John  E.— Age  71.  Co.  C.  13  N.  H.  Vols.  Ad- 
mit. Jan.  15,  1910,  died  Mar,  28  1916,  while  on  furlough. 
Buried  in  Concord. 

Dowd,  Patrick.— Age  74.  Co.  G.  4  N.  H.  Vols.  Ad- 
mit. Nov.  29,  1915,  died  Apr.  5,  1916.  Cause  of  death. 
Cerebral  apoplexy.     Buried  in  Manchester. 

Kimball  Henry.— Age  74.  Co.  E.  7  N.  H.  Vols.  Ad- 
mit. Nov.  3,  1906,  died  May  2,  1916.  Cause  of  death, 
old  age.     Buried  in  Newbury,  Vt. 

Belknap,  Wm.  H.— Age  82.  Co.  K.  18  N.  H.  Vols. 
Admit.  Mar.  10,  1909,  died  Alay  5,  1916.  Cause  of  death, 
old  age.     Buried  in  Newport. 

Littlefield,  Lafayette.— Age  52.  Co.  H.  1  N.  H.  Vols. 
S.  A.  W.  Admit.  Feb.  5,  1915,  died  June  26,  1916,  while 
on  furlough.     Buried  in  Wells,  Maine. 

Law,  Chas.  D.— Age  83.  Co.  G.  14  N.  H.  Vols. 
Admit.  Dec.  10,  1914,  died  July  29,  1916.  Cause  of 
death,  old  age.     Buried  in  East  Jafifrey. 

Number  of  members  buried  in  G.  A.  R.  lot 17 

Number  of  members  buried  in  Home  lot 58 

Wliole  number  of  deaths  since  opening  of  Home     307 


CIVILIAN    EMPLOYEES 


Cooks 

Chamber  Maids 
Dining   Rooms 
Farmer 
Nurses 


Commandant    . 

Acting   jMatron 

Adjutant 

Hospital    Steward     . 

Hospital   Matron 

laundresses      .         .         2 

MEMBERS    ON    PAY    ROLL 

Firemen     ...         2  Carpenter  .         .  1 

Cook's  assistants      .         4  Janitor       .         .         .  1 

Laundrymen     .         .         2  Stable         .         .         .  1 

Watchman         .         .         1  Gen'l  work  in  Hospital  1 
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Daily  jMenu  with  Frequent  Variations  During  Time 
Covered  by  This  Report. 

On  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Years,  and  Fourth 
of  July,  special  meals  are  served,  and  on  many  Sundays 
in  summer  when  peas,  beans,  corn  and  other  vegetables 
are  available,  more  elaborate  dinners  are  provided. 

(General   Dining  Room.) 

(Bread,  Crackers,  Butter,  Tea.  Milk.  Table  Relishes, 
served  at  all  meals.  Coffee  at  Breakfast  and  at  special 
meals.)  Hospital  patients  have  special  diet  when  nec- 
essary. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast — Rolled  oats,  bacon,  baked  potatoes, 
doughnuts. 

Dinner — Baked  beans,  brown  bread,  apple   pie. 
Supper — Cold  meat,  apple  sauce,  cake,  cheese. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast — Oatmeal,  cold  ham,  baked  potatoes,  hot 
biscuit. 

Dinner — Beef  stew  and  dumplings,  sweet  corn,  tapi- 
oca pudding. 

Supper — Cold  Ham,  fried  potatoes,  cookies. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast — Rye  flakes,  leaked  sausage,  baked  pota- 
toes,' doughnuts. 

DixxKR — Roast  pork,  Ixiiled  onions,  boiled  potatoes, 
squash,  mince  pie. 

Supper — Mush  and  milk,  marble  cake,   prune  sauce. 
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WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast — Oatmeal,  baked  potatoes,  cold  roast  beef, 
-corn  cake. 

DixxER — Boiled    dinner,    custard    pie. 
Supper — \'egetable  hash,  cheese,  cake. 

THURSDAY. 

Breakfast — Rye  flakes,  baked  potatoes,  cold  roast 
-pork,  doughnuts. 

Dixxer — Baked  peas,  sliced  tomatoes,  brown  bread, 
■cottage  pudding. 

Supper — Potato   chips,   cake,   prune   sauce. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast — Oatmeal,  baked  potatoes,  cod  fish,  hot 
T)iscuit. 

Dixxer — Fried  scollops,  boiled  potatoes,  sweet  corn, 
:string  beans,  raisin  pie. 

Supper — Fish  hash,  milk  toast,  cake. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast — Boiled  eggs,  baked  potatoes,  doughnuts. 
Dixxer — Roast  beef,  boiled  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  cu- 
•cumbers,   sliced   tomatoes,   squash   pie. 

Supper — Fritters   with   maple   syrup,   cake. 


SOLDIERS'   HOMES. 


NATIONAL   HOMES. 

Central  Branch — Col.  W.  J.  White,  Governor,  Nation- 
al  Military   Home,   Montgomery  County,  Ohio. 

Northwestern  Branch — Col.  T.  J.  Ijams,  Governor,. 
National  Home,  Milw^aukee  County,  Wisconsin. 

Eastern  Branch — Col.  W^m.  P.  Hurley,  Governor,. 
National  Military  Home,  Maine. 

Southern  Branch — Gen.  Jos.  S.  Smith,  Governor 
Elizabeth  City  County,  Virginia.  National  Military- 
Home. 

Western  Branch — Col.  Sidney  G.  Cooke,  Governor 
National  Military  Home,  Leavenworth  County,  Kansas. 

Pacific  Branch — Gen.  P.  H.  Barry,  Governor,  Soldi- 
ers' Home,   Los  Angeles  County,  California. 

Marion  Branch — Col.  A.  B.  Crampton,  Governor,  Nat- 
ional  ]\Iilitary   Home,   (irant   County,   Indiana. 

Danville  Branch — Col.  M.  H.  Peters,  Governor,  Nat- 
ional   Military    Home,    Dan\'ille,    111. 

Mountain  Branch — Col.  J.  P.  Smith,  Governor,  Nat- 
ional  Military   Home,  ^^'ashington   County,  Tenn. 

Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium — Col.  J.  A.  ]\Iattison,. 
Governor  and  Surgeon,  Battle  Mountain  ."sanitarium,. 
Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota. 

STATE    HOMES. 

California — \"eteran's  Home,  ^'ountville,  Napa  Co.. 
Col.  W'm.  H.  C.  Bowen,  Commandant. 

Colorado — Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Monte  \'ista,. 
Colo.  A.  W.  Hogle,  Commandant. 

Connecticut — Fitch's  Home  for  Soldiers,  Noroton,. 
Heights,   Col.   (leorge   Robbins,   Supt. 
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Idaho — Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Boise,  Col.  Robt. 
H.  Barton,  Commandant. 

Illinois — State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Quincy, 
Capt.  J.  E.  Andrew,  Supt. 

Indiana — State  Soldiers'  Home,  Lafayette,  Col.  D.  B. 
Kehler,  Commandant. 

Iowa — State  Soldiers'  Home,  Marshalltown,  Col.  C. 
C.   Horton,   Commandant. 

Kansas — State  Soldiers'  Home,  Fort  Dodge,  S.  S. 
Martin,  Commandant. 

Massachusetts — State  Soldiers'  Home,  Chelsea,  Col.. 
Richard   R.   Foster,  Commandant. 

Michigan — State  Soldiers'  Home,  (jrand  Rapids,  Col. 
W'm.   T.   ]^IcGurrin,   Commandant. 

Minnesota — State  Soldiers'  Home  Minneapolis,  Col. 
W    H.  Harries,  Commandant. 

Missouri — Federal  Soldiers'  Home,  St.  James,  Capt. 
J.   P.   Brinegar,  Supt. 

Montana — State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Colum- 
bia Falls,  Lt.  J.  E.  Sprague,  Commandant. 

Nebraska — State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bur- 
kett.   Flail   County,  J.   F.  A\'alslv,   Commandant. 

Nebraska — State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Mil- 
ford,  D.  C.  Rowden,  Commandant. 

New  Hampshire — State  Soldiers'  Home,  Tilton.  ^laj. 
\\  m.   H.  Trickey,   Commandant. 

New  Jersey — State  Soldiers'  Flome,  Kearny,  Jas.  Y. 
Connelly,  Supt. 

New  Jersey — State  Home  for  Soldiers',  Sailors'  and 
their  wives,  at  \  ineland,  Capt.  John  Shields,  Command- 
ant. 

New  ^'ork — State  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Bath^ 
Col.  Jas.    E.    Elwell,   Commandant. 

New  York — State  Woman's  Relief  Corps  Home,  Ox- 
ford, Capt.  Jas.  S.  Graham,  Supt. 

North  Dakota — State  Soldiers'  Home,  Lisbon,  CoL 
J.  W.   Carroll,  Commandant. 
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Ohio — State   Soldiers'    Home,   Sandusky,   Gen.   \\'.   R. 
Burnett,  Commandant. 

Oregon — State   Soldiers'   Home,   Roseburg,     Maj.   \\\ 
A\'.   Elder,  Commandant. 

Pennsylvania — State   Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  Erie, 
Capt.  S.   H.  Martin,  Commandant. 

Rhode    Island — ^State    Soldiers'    Home,    Bristol,    Capt. 
Benj.   L.   Hall,  Commandant. 

South  Dakota — State  Soldiers'  Home,  Hot  Springs,  T. 
G.  Orr,  Commandant. 

\'ermont — State  Soldiers'     Home,     Bennington,     Col. 
Thomas  Hannon,  Supt. 

Washington — State    Soldiers'    Home,    Orting,    'Dr.    J. 
D.  McLean,  Commandant. 

Washington — V'eteran's   Home,  Port  Orchard,  A\'.  H. 
Wiscomb,  Supt. 

W^isconsin — Veteran's   Home,   ^^'aupaca,    Colo.    F.   S. 
\'eeder.  Commandant. 

Wyoming — State    Soldiers'    Home,    Buffalo,    Maj.    N. 
H.  Meldrum,  Commandant. 

Members   of  the   Home   are    receiving  under  the   Act 
of  May   11.  1912,  pensions  as  follows: 

None     6 

$12.00  per   month    3 

15.00  per  month    4 

15.50  per  month    6 

16.00  per   month    4 

16.50  per  month    1 

17.00  per  month    1 

18.00  per  month    3 

19.00  per  month    8 

20.00  per  month    4 

21.00  per  month    , 2 

21.50  per  month    5 

22.50  per  month    3 

.23.00  per  month    3 
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24.00  per  month    18 

25.00  per  month    11 

27.00  per  month    4 

30.00  per  month    13 

Accompanying   is   a    descriptive    list   of   the   members 
of  this  Home  during  the  period  covered  by  this  reports 

Respectfully   submitted, 

WM.  D.  TRICKEY, 

Adjutant. 

From  September  1,  1914  to  August  31,  1916. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  LIST 
Members  of  New  Hampshire  Soldiers'  Home. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

*  Denotes — Present   members   (Aug.  31. 

1916) 

Disch Denotes — Discharge 

Dis Denotes — Disease 

O.   R Denotes — Own  request 

Rheum Denotes — Rheumatism 

Ht.   Dis Denotes — Heart  Disease 

Kid. Denotes — Kichieys 

'Yvh\ Denotes — Trouble 

Gen.  Dis Denotes — General   Disability 

Wl^ Denotes — \\'eak 

Iji-pd Denotes — Dropped 

Dhle.    Denotes — Double 

Dis.   Hon.  Dis.    .  .Denotes— Dishonorable  discharge 
Chron.   Diarr.    ...Denotes — Chronic  Diarrhoea 

A    \V    L Denotes — Absent   with  leave 

A.  W.  O.  L Denotes— Absent  without  leave 

■  j   Denotes — Removed  to  State  Hospital 
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IH 

:6 

I     <!-. 

C 

n 

Company    and 

Rank 

°c 

c 
o 

Regiment 

X 

^  ", 

s> 

^b 

(S 

J 

< 

Burnham,  Israel. 
Burns,  John  H. .  . 


Butrick,  Otis  T. 


Bunker,  Sidney  P. .  .  . 
Burbank.  Chas.  A. .  .  . 
Bohonnon,  Sim.  F. .  .  . 

Brogan,  James 

Caldwell,  Levi 

Cai  kin,  Albert  J 

Carpenter,  Peter 

Casey.  Thos 

Cate,  Henry  H 

Chad  wick.  Nathan  A. 

Cheney,  I^uther 

Clark,  George 


Clifford,  Albert  L 

Codman,  Geo.  B 

Colburn,  Jas.  L, 

Conwpy.  Patrick.  .  .  . 

Corson,  John  S 

County,  Dennis 


Crapow,  Isaac.  . 
Creteau,  Joseph. 


Davis,  Chas.  S. .  . 
Dickerman,  AVm. 
Dodge.  Levi  W.  .  . 
Dowd,  Patrick.  .  . 
Doherty,  Edw. .  .  . 


Dolloff,  John  E. 


Durgin,  Benj.  F 

Enos  Joseph 

Fairbanks,  Albert  H. 
Faulkner,  Wm.  H. .  .  . 
French,  Asa  P 

Gilman,  Thos.  E 


Austin,  Thos.  S 

Bailey.  Thos.  R , 

Batchelder,  Albert  F. 
Batchelder,  Leroy  S. . 

Belknap,  Wm.  H 

Beruby.  Francis  K. .  .  . 
Bickford,  Benj 

Boyd,  Charles  H 

Britton,  James 

Burke,  Edwin 


K,     9     N.     H 

H,     14     Mass 

H,     1     Mass.     H.     A. 

B,    3    N.    H 

B,    N.    H.    N.    G.     .  . 

K,     18    N.     H 

H,    7    N.    H 

E,  11    N.    H.    Trans. 

F,  17    I.    C 

D,  1    N.    H 

(Sp-Am    War)     .... 
B,    3     Me 

E,  17    Me 

E,  1    Me.    H.    A.     ... 

U.     S.     N 

(Sp-Am    War)     

B,    13    N.    H 

B.    1    N.    H 

(Sp-Am    War)     .... 

F,  7    N.    H 

B,  24    V.    R.    C.     ... 

C,  1    N.    H.    Cav.     .  . 

B,  5    N.    H 

I,    5    N.     H 

6    Mass 

16    N.    H.     .  . 

1    N.     H.    H.    A.  . 
1    N.    H.    Cav.     .  . 

3    N.    H.     

S.     N 

27    Me 

S.     N 

1    N.    H 

K,    135    Pa 

F,  45    Pa 

A.  IS    N.    H 

H,    11    N.    H 

G,  9    N.    H 

n,    4    N.    H 

D,  I    N.     H. 
1,    2    N.     H.     . 
I,     N.     H.     L. 

E,  96    N.    Y 

C,  1    N.    H 

(Sp-Am    War)     .. 

D,  11    N.    H 

E,  11    N.    H 

B.  1    N.    H.    N.    G. 
G,    4    N.    H 

1     N.     H.      ... 
(Sp-Am    War)     .. 

K.     Ifi    Mass 

A.    1    N.    H.    H.    A. 

A.    31     Me 

1     Vt.     Cav.     .  . 
K,    1    N.    H.    Cav. 

V.     S.    N 

D,    3    N.    H 

D,  1    N.    H.    Cav. 

E,  17    Mass 

D,    12    N.    H 


Private  .  . 

Private  I  29 

I   19 

Private  ;   36 

Private  .  . 

Private  .  . 
Private 

Private  .  , 


Private     .  , 
Private     I   25 

Qtr.  M.      .  . 


Private 
I  Private 


Private 


H.    A. .  . 


B. 


Private     .  . 
Private     .  . 
Private     .  . 
Private 
Private     .  . 
Private 
Private     .  . 
1    Segt.     .  . 
Qtr.    Gun 
Private     .  . 
Asst.     Eng. 
Private     .  . 


Private 

Private 

Private 

""orp. 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Sergt. 
Private 
Private 
2     Lieut. 
Musician 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Corp.     .  . 

Seaman 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 


35 

1 
75    1 

29 

19 

65    1 

36 

69    1 

2% 

65    1 

1% 

72    1 

9 

64    1 

34 

95    1 

5 

55    1 

25 

63    1 

1 

11 

1 
46    1 

21 

73    1 

4 

43    1 

9 

15 

79    1 

15 

67    1 

10 

76    1 

14 

73    1 

4 

67    1 

2 

81    1 

9 

70    1 

17 

60    1 

36 

74    1 

13 

74    i 

10 

73    1 

4 

86    I 

19 

72    1 

1 

10 

60    1 

36 

66    1 

34 

72    1 

4S 

72    1 

10 

6S    1 

IS 

17 

69    1 

10 

67    1 

5 

52    1 

34 

75    1 

34 

68    1 

2% 

63    1 

48 

74    1 

5 

53    1 

R 

69    1 

18 

16 

70    t 

36 

70    1 

17 

63    1 

33 

72    1 

9 

3 

74    I 

12 

76    1 

21 

$30.00 

25.00 
30.00 
None 
None 
15.50 
30.00 

None- 

23.0fr 

None- 

21.50 
None- 


27.00 
16.00 
22.50- 
20.00 

i5.oa 

None- 

22.50 

15.00 

30.00 

24.00 

19.00 

21.00 

27.00 


15.50 
30.00- 
24.00 
25.00 
19.00- 

25.00 
15.5ff 
None- 

25.00 
24.00 
None- 
30.00 
None- 

24.00- 

16.00 
24.00 
14.00- 
25.00 

24.00 
12.00- 
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Nativity 

Disability 

c 

When 

Status 

s 
z 

S  c 

s 

adm 

tted 

1 

1|N.     H 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

W 

jAug. 

30, 

1910 

* 

1 
2|Ma£S 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

w 

Mar. 

13. 

1908 

* 

3iN.     H 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

w 

|Dec. 

4, 

1909 

* 

4|Mass 

Gen.    Dis.     . . 

s 

lApr. 

15, 

1910 

• 

5|N.     H 

Old    age     .  . . 

s 

|Mar. 

10, 

1909 

Died   May   5,    1916 

6  Canada       .... 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

w 

iJan. 

4, 

1910 

Died   April   9,    1915 

7|N.     H 

Old    age     .  . . 

w 

[Jun. 

8, 

1916 

* 

9 

Vt 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 
Defect. 

s 
w 

iJan. 

1 
|Dec. 

1, 
30, 

1915 
1906 

Died    May    9,    1915 

N.     Found.     .  . 

• 

1 

eye     sight 

1 

lOlN.     H 

Loco,    ata-x. 

s 

IMay 

11, 

1911 

* 

lliN.     H 

Lameness     .  . 

s 

|Nov. 

5, 

1911 

» 

12|Ohio      

1 

Crippled     .  .  . 

s 

|Dec. 
1 

3, 

1914 

Dis.     Hon.    Dis. 
April    24,    1915 

13  IN.     H 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

w 

Dec. 

21, 

1910 

Died    Aug.    16,    1915 

14  IN.     H 

Ht.    Trbl.     .. 

w 

lAug. 

18. 

1913 

Drpd.    May    24,    1915 

15|Maine     

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

M 

Oct. 

16, 

1913 

Drpd.    Oct.    6,    1915 

16|N.     H 

Wounds 

W 

IMar. 

26, 

1914 

Died    Nov,    4,     1914 

17  [Mass 

Ht.     Trbl.     .. 

w 

lOct. 

21. 

1914 

* 

1S|N.     H 

Cancer      .... 

w 

jOct. 

13, 

1915 

Died    W.    A.    W.    L. 

19|N.     H 

Old     age     .  .  . 

w 

July 

20, 

1906 

*                      [Nov.     1915 

20iCanada       

Kheum. 

M 

iJuly 

11. 

1906 

* 

21|Ireland       

Malaria 

W 

|Oct. 

9, 

1911 

* 

22|N.     H.     .. 

Old    age     .  .  . 

M 

jJune 

11, 

1914 

* 

23|Maine      

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

W 

ISept. 

1, 

1915 

* 

24  |N.     H 

Old    age     .  . . 

W 

Mar. 

13. 

1915 

Dis.    Insane 

25|N.     H 

1 

Rheum. 

W 

IJan. 

7, 

1909 

*               [May    7,     1915 

1 
26|N.     H 

Ht.    Trbl.     .. 

JI 

Mar. 

S, 

1907 

* 

27IN.     H 

Rheum. 

M 

May 

14, 

1905 

Drpd.    Apr.    12,    1915 

2SiN.     H 

Rheum. 

W 

Sept. 

10, 

1914 

« 

2911reland       .... 

Wounds 

w 

Aug. 

15. 

1915 

• 

30|Maine      

1 

Rheum. 

w 

(July 

4, 

1913 

• 

1 
31|Mass 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

w 

Mar. 

30, 

1912 

Died    Nov.    6,    1914 

32|Canada     

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

w 

Oct. 

24, 

1913 

* 

33|Canada       .... 

1 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

s 

ISept. 

10, 

1914 

Dis.    Hon.    Dis. 
Jan.   3,    1916 

34IN.     H 

Ht.     Trbl.     .  . 

w 

Aug. 

15, 

1916 

* 

35|Mass 

Rheum. 

s 

iDec. 

27, 

1909 

* 

36|N.     H 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

w 

June 

1, 

1913 

* 

37llreland       .... 

Gen.     Dis.     .  . 

M 

Nov. 

29, 

1915 

Died    Apr.     5.     1916 

3.«IIreland       

1 

Rheum. 

W 

Jan. 

24, 

1914 

Drpd.    April    2,    1916 

391N.     H 

1 

Rheum. 

w 

Oct. 

4, 

1911 

* 

1 
4nlJIaine      

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

w 

Dec. 

20, 

1915 

* 

411 
42 

Vt 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 
Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

SI 
M 

iMay 
Apr. 

fi. 

1915 
1909 

« 

N.     H 

Died    Feb.     27,     1915 

43lEngland     

Rheum. 

W 

Oct. 

13! 

1915 

Dis.    Hon.    Dis. 

4  4  IN.     H 

Rheum. 

W 

Oct. 

20, 

1913 

*           [Dec.     21,     1915 

4.5! 

Mass . 

Wounds 

:\r 

July 

1, 

1908 

* 
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I 

•a 

^■ 

u 

c 

Name 

Company  and 
Regiment 

Rank 

"  c 

o 

c 

z 

2iS 
< 

0, 

Gilson,  Henry  Jl. . 
Glidden,  Sewell  E. 
Gordon,  George.  .  . 
Grace,  Hiram  M. .  . 


Greer,  Edw 

Gunn,  Chas.  W.  S. 
Haines,  Samuel .  . 


Hanson,  Harrison. 


Hanson,  Israel .  . 
Haskell,  Chas.  C. 


Hatch,  Caleb  M 

Hayes,  John 

Haynes,  Jos.  C. .  .  . 


Hilton,  Eben 

Holbrook.  El  win.  .  .  . 

Hopkins.  Geo.  F 

Home,  Harlan  P.  .  .  . 

Howe,  Daniel  JI 

Jones,  Frank 

Kennedy,  Patrick  L. 
Keniston,  Alden.  .  .  . 

Kimball,  Henrj- 

King,  Peter 

Kingsley,  Benj.  F. .  . 


Knight.  Edwin  S. . 
I>add,  David  B.  .  .  . 
Laf ranee,  Eugene. 


Lague,  Louis 

Laviley,  Peter 

I-aw.  Chas.  D 

I^eavitt.  Jonathan  G. . 

Libby.  Wm.  H 

Lincoln.  Lucian  O. .  .  . 
Littlefield,  Lafayette. 


Lull,  John  E 

Lynch.  James 

I^yon,  Sidney  J 

Marsh,  Calvin  D.  .  .  . 
Martyn,  Henry  C.  .  . 
Mason.  Hosea  Q. .  .  . 
McFarland,  Geo.  R. 


McGrath,  Terrance. 
McKinnon,  Malcom. 


Meser\'e,  Geo.  H. 


Met  calf,  Wallace  M. 

Moodv.  Geo.  W 

Morgan,  Chas 


H. 


Artil. 


Trans. 


H. 


Morton,  Frank . 


2  X.  H. 
1    N.    H. 

9  N.    H. 
27    Me. 
32    Me. 
S.    N.     . 

4  Me.     . 

5  N.  H. 
1  U.  S. 
1  N.  H. 
7  N.  H. 
5    N.    H. 

14  R.  I. 
U.    S.    A, 

12  N. 
S.    N 

6    N.    H.     . 

S.    N 

1    Me . 

13  N.    H 

1  N.    H.       

15  N.    H 

11    N.    H 

14  N.    H 

2  Mass.    Cav.     .  .  . 

10  N.    H 

7    N.    H 

2    Mass.    H.    A.    .  .  . 

23    Mass 

36    U.    S.    Col.    Inf 
G.     9    Vt 

F,  1  N.  H.  Cav.  .  .  . 
H,  6  U.  S.  Cav.  .  .  . 
(Phil.    War)     

B,  6    N.    H 

'.,    2    Mass.    H.    A,     .  . 

G,  14    N.    H 

G.  4  Mass.  H.  A.  .  . 
H,    14    N.    H 

F.  14    N.     H 

H.    1    N.    H 

(Sp-Am    War)     

C.  13    N.    H 

G.  7    N.    H 

13  N.    H 

S.    N 

14  Vt 

1    N.    E.    Cav.     .  .  . 
1    N.    H 

11  N.    H 

5    N.    H 

1  N.    H 

2  N.    H 

13    V.    R.    C 

1    N.    H 

4  N.    H 

5  N.     H 

5    N.    H 

13    N.    H. 
S     N.     .  .  , 

17     Vt.     . 


Trans. 


Private 
Private 
Sergt.      .  . 
Private 
Private     . 
Landsman 
Private 
Private     . 
Private     . 
Corp.     .  .  . 

Private     . 
Private     . 

Private 
Seaman 
Private     . 

Private     . 

Private     . 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Capt.     .  .  . 

Corp.     .  .  . 

private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

1     Sergt. 

Private 

Private 

Corp.     .  .  . 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Private 

Fireman 

Private 

Sergt.      .  . 

Private 

Private 
Private 


Sergt. 
Private 
Private 
Private 

Corp. 


12 

1 
74  ] 

9 

64  1 

34 

63  1 

10 

66  1 

17 

40 

70 

16 

75 

13 

71 

36 

4 

69 

44 

10 

61 

21 

74 

5 

79  1 

36 

73  1 

15 

14 

63  1 

3 

76  I 

37 

6S  I 

4 

77  ' 

2 

63  1 

34 

SO  1 

24 

6S  1 

5 

63  1 

34 

70  1 

3S 

60  1 

24 

76  1 

13 

27 

74  1 

34 

71  I 

3 

67  1 

12 

31  1 

9 

71  1 

21 

74  1 

3.5 

82  1 

10 

84  1 

36 

70  1 

46 

71  1 

3 

51  1 

34 

65  1 

11 

62  1 

10 

69  1 

39 

85  1 

10 

75  1 

18 

69  I 

4 

33 

70  1 

9 

77  1 

4 

74  1 

16 

17 

4 

70  1 

4R 

10 

71  1 

12 

69  1 

35 

67  1 

17 

fiS  1 

15.50 
24.00 
23.00 

16.50 
24.00 
24.00 


15.50 
27.00- 

21.00 
21.50- 

23.00 
21.00 
25.00- 
21.00 
Xone- 
30.00 
21.00 
15.00 
30.00 

2S.00 
12^00 

30.00 
24.00 
15.00 
12.00 

15.50 
21. 50 
30.00 
22.50 
24.00 
25.00- 
None- 

24.00 
15.5'>- 
15.50 
24.00 
19.0ft 
30.00 

25.0O 
22.50- 
24.00 


None 
19.00 
24.00 
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0/ 

u 

m  ^ 

Nativity 

Disabi 

itv 

o 

When 

Status 

3 

■cS 

admitted 

c.  ^ 

^ 

1° 

1 
46|X.     H 

Gen.     Dis.     .  . 

■U' 

Oct. 

21, 

1915 

47|N.     H 

V.     Veins 

S 

Oct. 

22, 

1910 

4S|Vt 

Rheum. 

V.'   1 

Oct. 

12, 

1905 

45|Maine      

1 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

s 

Jan. 

29, 

1909 

1 
50jCanada       .... 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

""' 

June 

26. 

1916 

51  (Maine      

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

s 

Mar. 

23. 

1913 

52!Vt 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

s 

May 

15. 

190S 

531X.     H 

1 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

s 

Aug. 

14, 

1909 

54|N.     H 

Lameness 

s 

Oct. 

3, 

1907 

55iX.     H 

j 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

w 

Aug. 

27, 

1908 

-56IX.     H 

Urinary     Trbl 

M 

Jan. 

27. 

1915 

57|Maine      

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

W 

Oct. 

24, 

1907 

58  |X.     H 

1 

Chron.    Diair 

w 

July 

"• 

190S 

1 
-bSIMaine      ...... 

Gen.     Dis. 

w 

Xov. 

29. 

1914 

60|Vl 

Rheum. 

w 

Sept. 

24. 

1912 

61|Vt 

Spinal     Trbl. 

w 

Dec. 

16, 

1914 

621N-.     H 

Hernia      .... 

w 

Dec. 

2. 

1910 

«3jN.     H 

U'ounds 

w 

Feb. 

19. 

1915 

64[N.     H 

Rheum.       .  .  . 

w 

Aug. 

2, 

1907 

•65|Ireland      

Xer.     Pros. 

M 

June 

15. 

1911 

66|X.     H 

Kid.     Trbl.     . 

W 

May 

17. 

1908 

6T|X.     H 

Malaria 

M' 

Nov. 

3. 

1906 

esjvt 

Rheum. 

w 

Aug. 

15. 

1916 

69|X.     H 

I 

Gen.     Dis.       . 

W 

Xov. 

6, 

1914 

•70|Vt 

Loco.     Atax. 

JI 

Aug. 

IS. 

1914 

711N.     H 

Ht.     Trbl.     .  . 

W 

Sept. 

2. 

1912 

72|X.     H 

1 

Wound    and 
Malaria 

s 

Oct. 

21. 

1914 

73|Canada     

Eye     Trbl.      . 

w 

July 

15, 

1916 

74|Canada     

Hernia      .... 

w 

July 

19. 

1916 

75|X.     H 

Gen.     Dis. 

w 

Dec. 

10, 

1914 

76IX.     H 

Gen.     Dis. 

w 

Oct. 

20. 

1914 

77|X.     H 

V.    Veins      .  . 

M 

Jan. 

11. 

1912 

78|X.     H 

In.iy.     Spine 

W 

Dec. 

17, 

1910 

79|Maine      

1 

Ht.     Trbl.     .  . 

W 

Feb. 

5, 

1915 

fOlX.     H 

Gen.     Dis.      . 

M 

Jan. 

15. 

1910 

SllMass 

Rheum. 

S 

Aug. 

6. 

190S 

S2IX.     H 

Hernia      .... 

w 

Aug. 

2S;. 

1913 

83!Vt 

Gen.     Dis.     .  . 

:m 

Dec. 

16. 

1913 

84|Vt 

Gen.    Di^.     .  . 

w 

Jan. 

9. 

1914 

S5IX.     H 

Ht.     Trbl.     .  . 

w 

Mar. 

10. 

1909 

86|Vt 

1 

Rheum. 

M 

July 

1. 

1912 

871N.     H 

Gen.    Di=.     .  . 

M 

Jan. 

26. 

1916 

88|N.     H 

1 

Oen.     Dl=.     .. 

w 

Oct. 

6. 

1915 

1 
89IX.     H 

1 

Rheum. 

w 

Sept. 

23. 

1911 

flOIVt 

Lung:    Trbl. 

w 

Apr. 

23. 

1914 

^IIX.     H 

Gen.    Dis.     .  . 

M 

Sept. 

15. 

1914 

92IX.     H 

1 

Rheum. 

w 

Nov. 

21. 

1912 

■93!Vt 

Rheum. 

M 

Aug. 

30. 

1914 

Died    Oct.    10,    1914 


Died    April    15.    1915 


Died    Jan.    2.    1916 
Dis.    O.  R.    Jan.  2.  'Ic 


Died    May    3,    1915 


I  Died   Dec.    26,    1914 
Died     Mav    2.    l.tlO 


Dia.  O.  R.  Mar.  11.  'IE 


Died    July    29.    1916 
Dis.  O.  R.      Mar.  1. '16 
Dis.  O.  R.    Apr.  15.  '15 
Drpd.    Apr.    12,    1915 
Died    June     26,     1916 

while    on    furlough 
Died     Mar.     28.     1916 

while    on    furlough 


Dis.  O.  R.      Mar.  3,  '16 
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Company  and 
Regiment 


Si 

•u'E 
< 


94 
92 

96 

97 

9S 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 
106 

107 

lOS 

109 
110 
111 

112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
124 

125 
126 


128 
129 
130 

131 


132 
133 


134 
135 


Jlundelein,    Joseph L, 

Orale,    John U. 

E, 

Orne,    Thos.    J K, 

Otis.    Jas.    M A, 

Orale,    John '  U. 

Peabody,  Thos.  E A, 

Peaslee,  Chas.  H i  H, 

Pickering,  Moses G. 

Prescott,  Chas.  L '  K. 

Prescott,  Perley  P |  A, 


1    N.    Y.    Eng.    . 

S.    M.    C 

15    N.    H 

1    N.    H.    H.    A. 
1    N.    H.    Cav.    . 

S.     N 

1    N.    H.    Cav.    . 

10    N.    H 

1  N.  H.  H.  A. 
1  N.  H.  Cav. 
12    N.    H 


Putney,  John  F. 


Quinn,  Patrick  J. 
Raymond,  Wm. .  . 


Reed,  Jas.  A. 


Rever,  Joseph. 


Richards,  Gorham  D. 
Richardson.  Samuel. 

Rome,  Chas.  M 

Rowe,  Chas.  C 

Rowe,  Geo.  W 

Russ.  Orrin  B 

Russell,  Thos.  J 


Sanborn,  Henry  A. . 

Sanborn,  Jas.  E 

Sargent,  Jas.  F 

Schuyler.  Augustus. 
Shaw.  Alonzo  W. .  .  . 


Sias,  Marshall .  .  . 
Smith,  Chas.  H. . 
Smith,  Wm.  L. .  . 
Stanley,  Chas.  E. 


St.  Clair.  Wm. 
Steele.  James. 


Stevens,  Chas.  E. 

Stevens.  Samuel . 
Stone  ,Chas.  A. .  . 
Taber,  Chas.  I.. .  . 


Tangney.  .Tames. 


Tehan.  Dennis. 
Tighe.  Philip.  . 


Trumbel,  Gustine  M. 
Vaughan,  Edwin.  .  .  . 


I.    5    N.    H 

B,  N.    H.    H.    A.     .  .  . 

C,  3    N.    H 

A,    9    N.    H.    Trans.     . 

A,    6    N.    H 

I.    13   N.    H.    Trans.     . 

F,  14   V.    R.    C 

A,    9   N.    H.    Trans.    . 

A,    6    N.    H 

1    N.    H.    L.    B 

A,    1   N.    H.    H.    A.    .  . 

E,  4    N.    H 

G,  12    N.    H 

G,    8    N.    H 

A,    1    Vt.    H.    A 

I,    20    Mass 

M,    2    Mass.    H.    A.    .  . 
L,     1    N.    H.    Cav.     . 
I,    6    N.     H 

A,  1  N.  H.  I^.  B.  .  . 
G,    4    N.    H 

D,  5    N.    H 

K,  1  N.  H.  H.  A.  .  . 
I,    1    Vt.    Cav 

E,  1    N.    H 

K,    10    Vt 

C,  1    N.    H 

(Sp-Am    War)     

B.  179    Ohio     

F,  1    N.    H 

F,  1    N.    H.    H.    A.     .  . 

E.    1    N.    H 

(Sp-Am.  War)  .... 
5th.    Bat.    Me.    T.,.    A. 

A,  2    N.    H 

C,  2    N.    H 

M.    1    N.    H.    H.    A.     . 

B,  17     N.     H 

K,    2    N.    H 

D.  IS    N,    H 

G,  4  N.  H,  Trans.  . 
M.  1  IT.  s.  Artil.  .  . 
H,    8   U.    S.    Tnfy.    .  .  . 

H,    4  8    Jiass 
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LETTER   OF   TRANSMITTAL. 

Office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Concord,  September  1,  19JC. 

To  His  Excellency   the   Governor  and   to   the    HonoraMe 
Council  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the 
two  years  ending  August  31,  ]916. 

ANDREW  L.  FELKER, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  work  of  the  Department  during  the  past  two  years 
has  been  carried  on  much  as  usual,  except  that  some  divi- 
sions like  the  animal  industry  part  are  continually  de- 
manding more  time  and  effort.  The  institutes  and  public 
meetings  have  been  given  considerable  attention  and  many 
speakers  have  been  furnished  for  other  meetings  of  state 
or  local  organizations.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment in  this  work  to  use  every  legitimate  means  for 
bringing  the  greatest  good  and  satisfaction  to  the  largest 
numbers  of  our  people. 

Contagious  diseases  have  claimed  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  effort  in  the  past  two  years.  In  common  with  many 
other  states  we  sul'fered  in  our  country's  outbreak  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  although  to  a  comparatively  slight  ex- 
tent. Anthrax,  at  one  time  very  serious  in  the  north  end 
of  the  state,  is  now  seemingly  under  control,  and  every 
precaution  is  being  taken  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  fur- 
ther infection  either  from  previous  causes  or  from  the  in- 
fected premises.  Tuberculosis,  glanders,  and  hog  cholera 
cases  have  been  carefully  isolated  and  treated  and  every  pre- 
caution employed  in  burying,  cleaning  up  pens  or  stables, 
and  disinfecting. 

The  inspections  of  feeding-stuffs,  fertilizers  and  seeds 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  usual  way.  The  inspection 
of  fungicides  and  insecticides  has  also  been  taken  up  under 
the  recently  enacted  law  governing  the  same. 

Every  legitimate  opportunity  to  advertise  the  agricul- 
tural advantages  of  the  state  through  letters,  books,  pic- 
tures, circulars  and  exhibitions  has  been  employed. 

The  law  protecting  the  payment  of  producers  for  milk, 
cream  and  butter  bought  for  shipment  outside  the  state 
has  been  explained  and  enforced  in  every  possible  way. 
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Nursery  inspection  and  the  moth  work  have  been  dili- 
gently pursued  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  deputy 
commissioner  in  charge  of  these  branches. 

In  short,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  definitely  concerned  Avith  bettering  the  agricultural 
attractions  and  opportunities  within  the  state  and  with  pro- 
viding protection  against  imposters  and  dangerous  diseases. 
It  has  striven  through  its  personnel  to  co-operate  in  every 
way  with  other  organizations  or  movements  toward  this  end. 
Hardships  to  individuals  in  some  few  cases  have  been  inevi- 
table for  the  good  of  all  concerned,  but  every  efTort  is  put 
forth  to  make  these  instances  as  rare  as  possible,  providing 
that  people  give  reasonable  co-operation  in  complying  witli 
the  law.  Requests  for  information  concerning  the  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  work  of  the  department 
and  their  enforcement  are  invited  and  will  be  cheerfully 
considered. 

The  activities  of  this  Department  are  carried  on  under 
the  following-named  laws: 

An  act  providing  for  the  holding  of  farmers*  institutes 
and  public  meetings. 

An  act  relating  to  the  control  and  suppression  of  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases  among  farm  animals. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  concentrated  feeding-stuffs. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  fertilizers. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  seeds  and  determine  their 
vitality  and  purity. 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  control  and  suppression  of  the 
brown-tail  and  gypsy  moths  and  other  injurious  insects. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  and  inspection  of  nursery 
stock. 

An  act  relating  to  the  purchase  of  milk,  cream  and  butter 
within  the  state  for  shipment  and  sale  without  the  state. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  and  to  standardize  the 
strength  and  purity  of  fungicides  and  insecticides. 

An  act  relating  to  the  advertising  of  farm  resources. 
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FARMERS'  INSTITUTES.    ' 

During  the  last  two  years,  twenty  farmers'  institutes  in 
co-operation  with  Granges  and  other  more  local  agricultural 
organizations  have  been  held  at  the  following  places : 

1914.  East  Derry,  September  23. 

1915.  Stratford  Hollow,  February  29. 
Hopkinton,  March  16. 

West  Chesterfield,  March  31. 
South  Acworth,  April  7. 
Plainfield,  April  8. 
Grantham,  April  9. 
Orford,  April  16. 
Surry,  April  22. 
Swanzey  Center,  April  23. 
Danbury,  October  15. 
Grafton,  November  22. 
Lyme,  November  23. 

1916.  "Water  Village,  January  25. 
Freedom,  January  26. 
Marlow,  February  15. 
Walpole,  February  16. 
Temple,  February  24. 
West  Chesterfield,  ]\Iarch  28. 
Hinsdale,  March  29. 

South  Newbury,  March  31. 
Rollinsford,  April  25. 

The  following  persons  were  furnished  by  this  Department 
to  take  part  one  or  more  times  in  these  institute  programs : 

Andrew  L.  Felker,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
M.  Gale  Eastman,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
George  H.  Whitcher,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 
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Wallace  F.  Purrington,  Inspector  State  Board  of  Health. 
Robert  J.  Merrill,  Insurance  Commissioner. 

E.  C.  Hirst,  State  Forester. 
Rev.  Willis  J.  Sanborn,  Laconia. 

Richard  Pattee,  Secretary  New  England  Milk  Producers' 
Association. 

W.  H.  Ranney,  Superintendent  Hood  Farm,  Derry. 

W.  H.  Wolff,  Assistant  Professor  Horticulture,  New 
Hampshire  College. 

J.  B.  Abbott,  State  Leader  of  County  Agents. 

F.  N.  Darling,  County  Agent,  Cheshire  County. 
James  C.  Farmer,  Poultryman,  South  Newbury. 
H.  N.  Wells,  County  Agent,  Sullivan  County. 

C.  R.  Cleveland,  Assistant  Entomologist,  New  Hampshire 
College. 

J.  W.  Sanborn,  Farmer,  Gilmanton. 

R.  V.  Mitchell,  Assistant  Professor  Animal  Husbandry, 
New  Hampshire  College. 

A.  G.  Davis,  County  Agent,  Merrimack  County. 

G.  M.  Putnam,  President  Merrimack  County  Farmers' 
Association. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Newell,  Lecturer  Merrimack  County  Pomona. 

Mary  L.  Sanborn,  Superintendent  of  Girls'  Club  Work 
in  New  Hampshire. 

L.  A.  Carlisle,  Superintendent  of  Boys'  Club  Work  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Lynford  E.  Tuttle,  Veterinarian,  Grafton. 

B.  Walker  McKeen,  Lecturer,  Fryeburg,  Me. 
George  M.  Twitchell,  Lecturer,  Auburn,  Me. 

H.  P.  Young,  Instructor  in  Agronomy,  NeAV  Hampshire 
College. 

W.  P.  Davis,  in  charge  Cow  Test  Association  Work  in 
New  Hampshire. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Advisor}^  Board  were  usually  present  at  all  institutes  in 
their  respective  counties  for  the  purpose  of  making  ad- 
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dresses  or  lending  other  assistance  toward  the  good  of  the 
meetings.  The  Granges  and  other  agricultural  associations 
which  co-operated  in  this  work  furnished  readings,  declama- 
tions, music  and  similar  parts  in  every  instance,  to  round 
out  the  programs.  These  meetings  in  the  past  two  years 
have  been  very  well  attended. 

ANNUAL  MEETINGS. 

Two  conventions  of  agriculture  for  all  people  of  the  state 
have  been  held  in  Manchester,  in  co-operation  Avith  the 
Granite  State  Dairymen's  Association.  These  were  held 
February  10,  11,  1915,  and  February  9,  10,  1916.  St. 
Cecelia  hall  has  proven  a  very  satisfactory  meeting  place, 
with  ample  room  for  the  different  exhibits,  demonstrations 
and  breeders'  meetings.  The  city  has  extended  cordial  in- 
vitations for  our  meetings  and  has  co-operated  in  every 
desirable  way  for  the  success  of  these  occasions. 

A  few  of  the  speakers  at  these  meetings  are  given  as 
follows : 

Governor  Rolland  H.  Spaulding,  Nev/  Hampsliire. 

President  E.  T.  Fairchild,  New  Hampshire  College. 

W.  T.  Guptill,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Augusta, 
Me. 

Prof.  J.  A.  McLean,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

"William  D.  Hurd,  Director  of  Extension  Service,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Dr.  J.  F.  DeVine,  Consulting  Veterinarian,  State  of  New 
York. 

A.  J.  Glover,  Associate  Editor.  '^ Hoard's  Dairyman:" 

J.  M.  Freeman,  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Superintendent,  Agricultural  College,  Truro,  N.  S. 

L.  A.  Clinton,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Prof.  W.  P.  B.  Lockwood,  IMassachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst. 
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Ivan  C.  Weld,  Director  of  Bacteriological  Laboratory, 
G.  M.  Oyster  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  S.  Brigham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Vermont. 

Prof.  H.  L.  Kempster,  University  of  Missouri. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  Caliill,  Director  of  Hog  Cholera  Division, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Animal  Industry. 

C.  F.  Doane,  Cheese  Expert,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  North,  Director  of  North  Public  Health 
Bureau,  New  York  City. 

A.  A.  Borland,  Dairy  Extension  Lecturer,  State  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Eraser,  University  of  Illinois. 

One  of  the  best  attended  agricultural  meetings  that  the 
state  has  ever  arranged  at  Hampton  Beach  was  held  August 
4,  1915.  The  out-of-state  speakers  secured  for  the  occasion 
included  P.  M.  Harwood  from  the  Dairy  Division,  State 
of  Massachusetts,  Prof.  C.  H.  Tuck,  Cornell  U^niversity, 
and  Thomas  N.  Carver,  Harvard  University.  The  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  and  other  local  speakers,  together  with 
appropriate  music  for  the  occasion,  completed  the  program. 
In  spite  of  the  very  disagreeable  weather  which  the  day 
brought  forth,  the  hall  at  times  was  crowded. 

AVEEK  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  week  school  to  be  conducted  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  was  held  at  Dockham's  Hall,  Gilmanton  Iron 
Works,  from  November  2  to  6,  inclusive,  1914.  The  fol- 
lowing program  was  presented : 

Monday  Morning,  Novejiiber  2.  10  o'clock. 

Opening  Address,  Hon.  Andrew  L.  Felker, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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"Essential  Factors  in  the  Development  of  Gilmanton's 
Agricultural  Reservoirs  and  for  Successful  Farming," 

Hon.  J.  W.  Sanborn, 
Member  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

''Fundamental  Principles  of  Fertilization," 

M.  Gale  Eastman,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

1.30.     "How  to  Use  Commercial  Fertilizers," 

Prof.  F.  W.  Taj'lor,  New  Hampshire  College. 

2.30.     "Fundamental  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition — ■ 

Formation  of  Rations,"        Prof.  0.  L.  Eckman, 
New  Hampshire  College. 

3.30.     "Chemical   Fertilizers— What   to   Buy— How   to 

Buy,"  M.  Gale  Eastman. 

Tuesday  IMorning,  November  3. 
Election  Day — No  school  in  the  forenoon. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 

1.30.     "The  Right  Animal  to  Feed  and  Its  Breeding," 

Prof.  0.  L.  Eckman. 

2.30.     "Yard     Manure — Its     Composition,     Production, 
Preservation  and  Application," 

Prof.  F.  W.  Taylor. 

3.30.     "Home  Adornment — Internal  and  External  Fac- 
tors," Mrs.  Alice  Spencer  Geddes  Lloyd, 

Gilmanton. 

Wednesday  Morning,  November  4. 
9.00.     Hour  for  Questions  and  Discussions. 
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10.00.     "Home  Problems — Cutting,  Sewing,  Designing, 

Etc.,"  Prof.  Margaret  L.  Robinson, 

Andover. 

11.00.  "Beef  Making  Coming  Back  Under  New  Condi- 
tions— Right  Steer,  Right  Feeding,  Early  Ma- 
turity," Hon.  J.  W.  Sanborn. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 
1.30.     ' '  Home  Sanitation, ' '         Dr.  B.  W.  Carr,  Pittsfield. 

2.30.     "The  Special  Dairy  Cow— For  Milk  and  Butter ; 

Feeding  and  Care,"  W.  H.  Ranney, 

Superintendent  Hood  P^'arm,  Derry. 

3.30.     "Proper    Housing    of   Live    Stock — Ventilation, 

Light,  Etc.,"  Dr.  Guy  E.  Chesley, 

President  Board  of  Veterinary  Examiners. 

Thursday  Morning,  November  5. 

9.00.     Hour  for  Questions  and  Discussions. 

10.00.     "Science  and  Art  of  Cooking," 

Prof.  ]\Iargaret  L.  Robinson. 

11.00.     (To  be  filled  later.) 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

1.30.     "Butter  Making— All  About   It   and   Its  Prob- 
lems," Prof.  Fred  Rasmussen, 
New  Ilampshire  College. 

2.30.     "Good  Soil— Its  Importance  and  How  to  Obtain 

for  Different  Crojjs,"  George  II.  Wliitcher, 

Deputy  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 
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Friday  Morning,  November  6. 

9.00.     Hour  for  Questions  and  Discussions. 

10.00.     "Practical   Talk   on   Growing  Leading   Crops — 

Corn,  Grass,  Potatoes,"        George  H.  Whitcher. 

11.00.     "Rural  Education  and  Rural  Schools," 

Henry  C.  Morrison, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

Friday  Afternoon. 

1.30.     "Home  and  School,"  Charles  A.  Breck, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

2.30.     ''Relation  of  the  Farmer  to  Public  Problems," 

Rev.  W.  J.  Sanborn,  Laconia. 

3.30.     "The  New  Life  and  Its  New  Obligations," 

President  E.  T.  Fairchild, 
New  Hampshire  College. 

The  lectures  were  well  attended  and  the  people  responded 
with  increased  interest  as  the  meetings  progressed.  It  was 
thought  inexpedient  to  continue  these  courses  in  other 
places  because  of  similar  work  which  was  undertaken  later 
by  the  College  under  the  Smith-Lever  appropriation. 

OTHER  MEETINGS. 

The  Commissioner  has  personally  attended  117  farmers' 
meetings,  where  he  has  talked  upon  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  state's  agricultural  activities.  These  meetings  included 
farmers'  institutes,  farmers'  clubs,  Grange  meeting?,  boards 
of  trade,  women's  clubs,  meetings  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Farmers'  Associations  in  the  different  counties,  etc. 
Besides  these  he  has  attended  fifteen  meetings  and  confer- 
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ences  out  of  the  state,  including  three  conferences  in  Chi- 
cago, November  27  to  December  4,  1915,  the  United  States 
Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association,  the  National  Conference 
on  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Agricultural  Fair  Officials,  also  two  conferences 
in  Washington  during  April  and  May,  1916. 

During  the  year  from  September  1,  1914,  to  August  31, 
1915,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  attended  some  thirty 
agricultural  meetings  about  the  state  and  gave  addresses. 
The  Assistant  Commissioner  left  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment in  September,  1915,  and  no  one  was  appointed  to  his 
position  during  the  twelve  months  following.  Through  the 
two  years  that  this  report  covers,  and  especially  during  the 
last  year  when  the  Assistant  Commissioner  was  absent, 
many  speakers  have  been  hired  to  assist  at  meetings  which 
the  Commissioner  found  it  impossible  to  attend. 

All  expenses  incurred  in  this  work  have  been  met  by  a 
state  appropriation  for  institutes  and  public  meetings. 
With  the  exception  of  entertainment  for  the  speaker  over 
night,  transportation  from  a  near-by  railroad  station,  or 
providing  a  meeting-place,  the  people  have  had  no  obliga- 
tions to  meet. 
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''THE  DAIRY  SITUATION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND." 

BY  P.  M.  HARWOOD, 

Dairy  Bureau,  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Every  man  views  whatever  question  comes  up  from  his 
own  individual  standpoint.  There  are  no  two  people  in 
this  hall  who  look  at  the  milk  question  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  qualify  a  little  in  order  that  I 
may  give  you  the  grounds  for  mj^  own  view  of  the  milk 
situation.  I  was  born  on  a  dairy  farm.  I  grew  up  as  a 
boy  attending  school  at  a  little  red  schoolhouse  and  doing 
chores  at  night  and  morning  on  a  dairy  farm.  That  was 
the  case  up  to  the  time  when  I  entered  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  from  which  I  graduated  in  1875.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year  I  went  back  to  my  old  home  town,  took  up 
a  farm  and  went  to  dairying,  producing  milk  for  the  Bos- 
ton market.  I  had  been  in  the  business  only  a  short  time 
when  I  discovered  that  there  was  no  money  in  milk  pro- 
duction, or  at  least  not  enough  to  satisfy  my  ambition ; 
therefore,  I  extended  my  work  somewhat  by  undertaking 
the  breeding  of  pure-bred  cattle.  After  a  time  I  was  called 
to  establish  a  dairy  plant  for  a  wealthy  man  in  Ohio,  and 
from  there  I  went  to  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  as 
professor  of  agriculture.  From  there  I  went  to  Canada, 
where  I  had  charge  of  a  large  farm.  Later,  I  returned  to 
Massachusetts  and  have  been  connected  with  the  dairy  de- 
partment of  the  state  government  in  one  way  or  another 
ever  since.  I  now  live  on  a  seven-acre  dairy  farm.  I  have 
studied  dairy  conditions  somewhat  extensively,  having  been 
as  far  north  as  Duluth,  south  as  New  Orleans,  and  v.-est  as 
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North  Dakota  in  this  country,  and  last  year  I  made  a  tour 
of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  Channel  Islands  in 
Europe. 

My  idea  of  the  milk  situation  is  that  in  New  England  we 
are  laboring  under  a  severe  handicap  in  the  production  of 
milk,  more  so  than  the  average  person  realizes.  We  are 
in  competition  with  the  world  in  milk  production  to-day. 
It  is  not  like  the  competition  of  one  man  with  another,  or 
one  community  with  another,  but  we  are  in  competition 
with  the  world.  We  have  almost  no  tariff  to  protect  our 
milk  industry.  The  only  tariff  is  a  verj^  small  duty  on  but- 
ter, 214  cents  per  pound;  and  20%  ad  valorem  on  cheese. 
Cream  and  milk,  including  condensed  milk,  are  duty  free. 
We  are  in  competition  wdth  the  world,  and  that  world  is 
producing  milk  in  many  instances,  in  fact  one  might  almost 
say  in  a  majority  of  instances,  as  a  side  issue.  The  propo- 
sition is  a  commercial  one. 

From  New  Hampshire  milk  is  shipped  to  Boston,  and 
nets  the  farmers  approximately  four  cents  a  quart  on  the 
average,  according  to  the  United  States  government  inves- 
tigation of  1912.  The  price  is  not  much  different  to-day. 
If  the  milk  contractors  pay  four  cents  a  quart  for  milk,  we 
find,  by  adding  the  cost  of  collection,  country  plant,  trans- 
portation by  railroads,  city  plant  and  distribution  expenses, 
that  at  the  average  prices,  given  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce report,  there  is  much  less  profit  for  the  milk  con- 
tractors than  has  generally  been  supposed. 

We  are  selling  milk  under  conditions  which  demand  a 
large  outlay  of  expense  in  handling,  and  perhai)s  tlie  real 
reason  for  this  undue  expense,  if  we  come  down  to  the  fine 
thing,  is  the  faddishness  of  the  American  people. 

I  want  to  tell  you  just  how  milk  is  handled  in  London, 
where  I  was  a  year  ago  at  this  time,  and  compare  it  with 
Boston.  I  want  to  make  the  comparison  just  to  show  you 
some  of  the  expense  to  which  the  American  people  ask  the 
handlers  to  go.     I  found  that  milk  sent  to  London,  as  a 
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rule,  was  not  cooled  with  ice  at  the  farm.  The  farmers 
have  no  ice.  There  is  some  artificial  refrigeration  at  cen- 
tral stations,  where  such  exist,  but  the  general  farmer  has 
to  depend  on  cold  water  with  which  to  cool  the  milk  as 
best  he  can.  Milk  shipped  into  London  arrives  there  in 
large  quantities,  where  I  saw  it  unloaded  on  the  great  plat- 
form at  the  Paddington  station.  Of  course  there  are  many- 
other  stations  in  London,  but  this  is  one  of  the  largest.  The 
cans  hold  seventeen  imperial  gallons  and  are  shaped  like 
the  old-fashioned  dash  churn,  made  of  tin,  inside  of  which 
there  is  a  metal  strip  that  is  graduated  off  into  gallons, 
half-gallons,  etc.  Each  day's  supply  arrives  late  at  night. 
Teams  come  to  the  station  and  get  the  milk,  and  they  imme- 
diately deliver  it  in  the  proper  quantities  to  all  the  whole- 
sale users,  large  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.  The  balance  of  it 
is  taken  to  a  little  shop  or  store  called  ' '  dairy, ' '  with  some 
special  name  attached,  like  Hepburn  Dairy,  for  example, 
and  there  it  is  cooled  and  bottled  or  canned,  put  up  in 
proper  quantities,  and  a  man  with  a  three- wheeled,  rubber- 
tired,  ball-bearing  push-cart  goes  down  one  street  and  de- 
livers it  in  the  morning  and  makes  another  delivery  in  the 
afternoon.  Another  man  takes  another  push-cart  and  goes 
down  another  street,  and  so  on  around,  which  is  a  very 
simple  method  of  delivery.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
skimmed  milk  and  cream  which  is  sold  both  over  the  coun- 
ter and  from  the  push-carts.  Whatever  milk  is  left  is  run 
through  a  separator.  The  cream  is  sold  and  the  skimmed 
milk  is  also  sold  so  far  as  that  will  sell.  Whatever  cream  is 
left  is  made  into  butter  and  whatever  remains  of  the 
skimmed  milk  is  made  into  cottage  cheese. 

Now,  returning  to  America,  most  of  the  milk  comes  to 
Boston  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New 
York  state,  some  from  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles. 
On  arrival  it  is  drawn  off  into  a  tank,  from  which  it  is 
pumped  up  into  the  top  of  a  building.  From  there  it  comes 
down  through  a  clarifier,  which  takes  the  dirt  out  of  it; 
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then  through  a  pasteurizer,  where  it  is  held  to  a  temperature 
of  145°  F. ;  then  into  a  holder,  where  it  is  held  at  that  tem- 
perature for  thirty  minutes ;  then  it  runs  over  a  cooler, 
where  it  is  cooled  to  40  or  50  degrees,  after  which  it  is 
canned  or  bottled  and  put  away  upon  ice.  The  next  morn- 
ing teams  come  and  get  it,  and  start  on  their  delivery, 
crossing  and  criss-crossing ;  traveling  at  cross  purposes  and 
at  great  expense.  That  is  because  we  Americans  want  our 
own  w^ay  and  the  privilege  of  buying  of  whomsoever  we 
please. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  question  of  pasteurization 
and  to  the  need  of  it.  In  fact,  pasteurization  has  become 
a  necessity  as  a  safeguard  in  handling  market  milk  in  large 
cities.  When  I  was  in  London  I  asked  the  department  of 
agriculture  where  I  could  get  the  best  information  on  health 
matters.  They  told  me  to  go  to  Dr.  Dudfield  of  Padding- 
ton,  who  had  been  a  health  official  for  twenty  years.  I 
asked  the  doctor  how  much  trouble  they  had  with  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases  in  London  by  milk.  He  answered : 
"In  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  been  here,  in  all  London 
we  have  had  three  eases  where  milk  was  suspected."  The 
first  was  a  questionable  outbreak  of  enteric  fever,  then 
there  were  a  few  small  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever,  and  then 
a  considerable  outbreak  of  diphtheria.  I  said  to  him : 
"You  do  not  mean  that  that  is  all  you  have  had  in  all  Lon- 
don in  twenty  years  ? ' '  He  replied :  "  I  mean  exactly  what 
I  say."  I  said:  "You  do  not  pasteurize  your  milk?"  He 
replied :  * '  No ;  not  very  much ;  we  do  to  some  extent.  When 
we  had  this  latest  outbreak  we  pasteurized  the  milk  and 
that  remedied  the  trouble."  I  said:  "How  do  you  account 
for  llic  fact  that  you  have  so  little  trouble'?''  He  rei)lied : 
"In  a  general  Avay,  w'e  are  pretty  careful  to  have  tilings 
clean."  That  to  my  mind  Avas-only  a  part  of  the  explana- 
tion. Tlie  fact  is,  farmers  have  been  making  milk  for  a 
long  time  for  that  great  city  of  London,  and  tliey  have 
got  in  the  habit  of  exercising  a  certain  amount  of  clean- 
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liness  and  care  in  the  production  and  handling  of  milk. 
"When  America  was  first  settled,  the  settlers  cut  off  the 
primeval  forests ;  that  is  where  they  made  their  money. 
They  cleared  a  piece  of  land.  They  began  keeping  cows, 
but  those  cows  dropped  their  calves  in  the  springtime 
and  milk  was  produced  along  lines  of  easiest  resistance — 
the  most  natural  time  and  the  most  cleanly  time.  The 
cows  ran  out  to  pasture,  and  there  was  no  need  of  their 
being  kept  expensively  clean  in  the  barn.  As  the  cities 
grew  they  demanded  more  milk  and  uniform  production 
throughout  the  year.  Milk  had  to  be  handled  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  Natural,  clean,  summer  conditions  had  to 
be  reproduced  artificially  in  winter  time.  Old  habits  of 
careless  winter  management  have  been  hard  to  shake  off, 
but  the  cleanly  habit  had  to  supercede  it,  even  though  the 
obtaining  of  ideal  conditions  has  been  a  slow  process  and 
is  still  going  on. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  certain  ways  here  to-day  to 
the  fact  that  we  will  have  to  go  back  and  give  up  certain 
farms  that  we  have  been  tilling  and  stick  to  the  farms 
that  are  more  easily  tillable.  I  believe  that  is  true,  but 
New  England  is  handicapped  by  something  besides  soil 
conditions  and  these  soil  conditions  are  bad  enough  where 
we  have  small  farms  covered  with  stones,  which  have  to 
be  removed  before  the  land  can  be  reseeded  and  where 
half  one's  time  is  spent  in  turning  around  while  plowing 
our  small  fields.  Our  conditions  here  require  that  we 
have  these  small  farms.  I  have  figured  about  what  the 
average  is  in  Massachusetts,  and  I  find  that  there  are 
practically  six  or  seven  cows  per  farm.  The  necessity  of 
keeping  these  cows  or  some  other  livestock  upon  our  farms 
is  of  great  importance,  because  we  must  have  the  humus 
for  the  soil.  The  raising  and  plowing  in  of  green  crops 
for  humus  is  too  expensive  a  process.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  animals,  and,  if  possible,  keep  dairy  cows  and  at  a 
profit.    How  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  ? 
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In  the  first  place,  our  people,  down  to  the  smallest  child 
in  the  public  schools  who  can  understand  the  matter,  must 
be  taught  the  food  value  of  milk  and  must  be  taught  the 
fundamental  fact  that  milk  is  sold  at  a  less  price,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  food  value,  than  any  other  animal  product. 
With  this  fact  clearly  in  mind  the  question  of  price  be- 
comes easier. 

Do  you  know  that  a  quart  of  milk  is  equal  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef,  to  eight  eggs,  to  three  pounds 
of  codfish,  to  two  pounds  of  chicken  ?  I  wish  I  had  here 
in  one  pile  the  piece  of  beef,  in  another  the  chicken,  in 
another  eggs,  and  in  another  codfish,  and  then  a  quart  of 
milk,  that  you  might  be  able  to  see  the  comparison  more 
clearly. 

I  want  to  qualify  this  statement  a  little,  because  what- 
ever we  say  about  things  chemically  considered,  there  are 
other  things  to  be  considered  as  well.  There  is  the  pala- 
tability,  the  adaptability,  and  the  digestibility  of  food ; 
all  of  these  things  have  to  be  considered.  If  one  figures 
milk  in  comparison  with  beans  and  other  vegetables,  the 
comparison  on  the  face  of  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the 
beans ;  nevertheless,  the  protein  in  the  vegetable  is  less 
digestible  than  that  in  the  milk.  Practically,  however, 
people,  aside  from  infants,  need  a  variety  of  food,  and, 
therefore,  would  not  care  to  live  on  milk  altogether,  even 
though  it  is  the  cheapest  animal  food.  They  could,  how- 
ever, consume  more  milk  than  is  being  consumed  at  the 
present  time.  I  wish  I  could  get  it  into  the  minds  of 
people  that  if  they  pay  twelve  cents  a  quart  for  milk  they 
are  not  paying  an  extravagant  price.  They  are  paying 
but  little  more  than  one-half  what  they  pay  for  the  same 
nutrition  in  other  forms  of  animal  food,  and  sometimes 
not  one-half. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  get  some  of  the  faddishness 
out  of  the  minds  of  people,  some  of  the  foolishness.  An- 
other thing  to  do,  to  my  mind, — and  one  of  the  important 
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recommendations  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has 
taken  up  this  question  wisely, — is  to  arrange  railroad 
rates  in  some  way.  Go  right  to  the  railroad  companies. 
Do  not  agitate  it  politically.  Do  not  bring  it  before  legis- 
latures, but  you  farmers  of  New  Hampshire  should  go 
right  straight  to  the  railroad  people  and  ask  them  if  they 
will  not  consider  the  matter  of  fair  and  equitable  railroad 
rates,  so  that  milk  from  one  locality,  a  certain  distance 
from  Boston,  may  be  brought  into  that  city  for  exactly 
the  same  rate  that  milk  from  another  locality  under  like 
conditions  is  brought.  We  should  have  rates  fair  and 
equitable. 

Go  one  step  further  and  study  this  question  of  distribu- 
tion of  milk  and  see  if  there  cannot  be  some  method 
brought  about  for  the  wise  and  equitable  distribution  of 
milk.     That  will  help  the  situation. 

I  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  about  milk  being  made  as  a 
side  issue.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  things  that 
I  saw  while  in  Europe  last  summer  as  illustrating  that 
fact.  Many  people,  in  fact  most  consumers,  are  very 
much  in  doubt  as  to  whether  that  statement  is  correct, 
that  milk  is  produced  very  largely  as  a  side  issue  in  many 
cases.  Suppose  you  go  to  the  island  of  Guernsey,  what 
would  you  expect  to  find?  You  would  expect  to  find  a 
great  dairy  island,  a  large  amount  of  dairy  products,  a 
large  number  of  dairy  cattle.  What  do  you  find  when 
you  go  to  the  island?  A  few  Guernsey  cattle  tethered 
out  here  and  there.  There  are  not  cattle  enough  on  the 
island  to  supply  its  inhabitants  with  dairy  products.  They 
may  supply  the  milk  and  cream,  but  there  are  not  cattle 
enough  to  supply  43,000  people  with  all  the  butter  and 
cheese  they  want.  Look  over  the  quality  of  the  animals 
left  on  the  island,  and  you  will  find  it  equalled,  I  believe, 
in  England,  and  exceeded  both  in  quantity  and  quality  in 
the  United  States.  Guernsey  is  a  little  island  nine  and  a 
half  miles  long  by  six  wide  at  its  widest  point,  triangular 
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in  shape,  with  43,000  inhabitants;  land  valued  at  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000  an  acre,  with  money  so  abundant  there 
that  the  savings  banks  only  pay  21/0%,  and  farmers  can 
borrow  money  on  farm  loans  for  3%  ;  43,000  inhabitants  on 
the  whole  island,  with  an  export  trade  of  granite,  fruit, 
flowers  and  vegetables  aggregating  six  and  one-quarter 
million  dollars  annually.  This  island  has  also  something 
like  750  miles  in  length  of  greenhouses,  thirty-two  to 
thirty-three  feet  wide. 

Let  me  take  you  into  one  of  the  largest  glass  houses 
(a  vinery),  which  I  saw  there;  750  feet  long,  with  vines 
growing  out  of  doors,  coming  through  the  wall  into  the 
house  about  three  feet  from  the  floor  and  running  up 
under  the  slanting  roof  to  a  point  at  the  height  of  the 
roof  on  the  opposite  side,  with  grapes  hanging  under- 
neath. The  grapes  ripen  at  different  periods  (in  rooms 
controlled  by  artificial  heat),  so  as  not  to  put  too  many 
on  the  market  at  once,  but  all  are  sold  before  the  outdoor 
grapes  are  ripe,  or  before  August  first.  Six  tons  groAv  in 
that  house  annually,  averaging  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound. 

Shortly  before  the  year  1000  this  island  was  uninhab- 
ited and  was  the  dumping  place  for  booty  of  Scandinavian 
freebooters.  Monks  were  sent  over  there  by  Robert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  and  father  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to 
establish  agriculture  on  the  island.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  inhabitants  claim  that  the  Channel  Islands 
do  not  belong  to  Great  Britain,  but  Great  Britain  belongs 
to  them,  because  they  were  a  part  of  Normandy  when 
"William  the  Conqueror  conquered  Great  Britain,  and  they 
are  ruled  by  King  George  IV  by  virtue  of  his  title  of  Duke 
of  Normandy.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are,  how- 
ever, among  his  most  loyal  subjects.  Dairying  is  a  com- 
paratively small  item  on  this  island. 

In  England  I  visited  two  farms  tliat  won  the  first  prizes 
at  the  Royal  Show— one  in  1910,  the  other  in  1913.     The 
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one  in  1910  is  owned  by  a  man  about  forty-five  j'ears  of 
age.  He  has  been  running  that  farm  around  twenty  years. 
The  land  is  worth  from  $200  to  $500  an  acre.  He  has 
ninety  acres  of  potatoes  and  sixty-five  acres  of  wheat. 
The  wheat  stood  higher  than  my  head.  It  would  yield 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  is  a  large  acreage  of  oats 
and  barley  and  other  crops.  He  had  some  four  hundred 
and  sixty  cows,  mostly  of  the  short-horn  breed.  He  told 
me  that  by  his  system  of  care  and  feeding  he  could  sell 
95%  of  them  when  milked  out  at  the  same  price  they  cost 
when  fresh,  viz. :  twenty  pounds,  or  $100.  The  remaining 
5%  sell  at  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds  each.  I  noticed  the 
dairy  farmers  then  got  about  four  and  a  half  cents  for 
the  milk.  They  are  getting  around  five  cents  for  milk 
now.  The  prices  in  the  cities  are  about  the  same  as  they 
are  here. 

On  the  320-acre  farm  that  won  first  prize  last  year  the 
average  income  was  given  me  and  the  average  net  annual 
profit  for  the  last  four  years  was  $4,300.  How  many 
farmers  are  there  in  New  England  who  have  a  farm  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  that  can  clear  up  $4,300 
a  year  1  It  seemed  to  me  that  over  there  the  greenhouse  men 
and  market  gardeners  had  nothing  on  the  American,  but 
when  it  came  to  general  farming  they  put  it  all  over  us. 
One  reason  is  that  the  climate  is  usually  moist.  Whenever 
a  drouth  occurs,  it  does  not  affect  the  soil  the  way  it  does 
in  many  sections  of  New  England.  Here  a  hillside  pasture 
can  almost  dry  up  to  the  blow-away  point,  but  there  the 
water  comes  up  so  near  the  soil  from  underneath  that  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  dig  a  ditch  around  a  field,  and  you 
have  a  watering-trough  for  cattle,  as  well  as  a  fence  for 
the  field.  Figuratively  speaking,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to 
squeeze  the  atmosphere  to  get  water,  and  it  generally 
comes  in  abundance  without  the  squeezing.  "We  have  had 
a  fair  sample  of  English  weather  for  the  last  month  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 
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I  saw  pastures  in  Scotland  where  cattle  were  feeding  up 
to  their  eyes  in  feed,  and  I  was  told  the  pastures  had  not 
been  plowed  in  the  memory  of  the  lifetime  of  a  man  fifty- 
five  years  old.  They  have  there  a  climate  that  will  yield 
what  water  is  needed.  It  is  a  settled  country  over  there. 
They  are  not  experimenting  with  all  kinds  of  things  the 
way  we  are  here. 

I  believe  that  we  should  get  right  down  to  simple 
conditions  in  handling  milk.  I  have  often  said  if  Ben 
Franklin  came  back  here  he  would  say,  "Keep  your  milk 
clean,  keep  it  cold,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  pasteurize 
it."  If  milk  is  kept  clean,  not  only  the  dirt  but  the  dis- 
ease germ  are  kept  out.  If  milk  is  kept  cold  it  will  not 
sour ;  then  if  it  has  become  endangered  from  exposure,  it 
should  be  pasteurized.  One  cent  a  quart  on  the  average 
to  the  entire  milk  producing  community  will  do  more  to 
settle  the  milk  question  than  anything  else,  and  any  ef- 
forts that  can  be  put  forth  to  bring  about  that  one  thing 
will  be  efforts  in  the  right  direction.  The  consumer  should 
be  taught  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is  not  paying  too 
much  for  milk.  If  the  cost  of  handling  can  be  cut  down, 
so  much  the  better,  but  in  any  event  if  this  milk  question 
is  to  be  settled  with  all  its  difficulties,  it  must  be  and  can 
be  settled  only  by  giving  the  farmer  more  for  his  product. 
He  will  have  to  get  it  or  the  dairy  interest  of  Ncav  England 
will  continue  to  do  what  it  has  done  in  the  last  ten  years, 
decrease  by  19%  in  Massachusetts^  20%  in  Maine  and  24% 
in  New  Hampshire.  We  want  to  stop  the  decline,  and  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  decline  in  dairying 
should  be  stopped,  because  no  community  can  exist  with- 
out profitable  agriculture,  and  no  agriculture  will  be  prof- 
itable without  the  animal  industry  connected  with  it  to 
produce  the  humus  that  is  necessary  to  retain  the  moisture 
in  the  soil,  especially  New  England  soils  constituted  as 
they  are.  So  I  hope  that  whatever  else  may  be  done  in 
this  matter  you  will  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
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help  this  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  is  some  criticism 
of  what  they  have  done.  It  is  said  that  they  have  dis- 
covered nothing  new,  which  is  true,  but  they  have  put 
together  between  these  two  covers  a  lot  of  information, 
covering  some  sixty  odd  pages,  which  has  never  been  gath- 
ered before,  and  each  statement  here  is  backed  by  evi- 
dence, which  is  a  great  thing  in  itself.  Every  person  in 
New  Hampshire  should  read  this  book  and  get  some  idea 
of  the  dairy  situation  in  New  England,  and  then  should 
help  to  correct,  so  far  as  possible,  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tions which  exist  here. 

In  the  Middle  West  milk  is  made  and  sold  for  less  per 
quart  than  it  is  here.  Our  friend.  Brother  Sanborn,  can 
make  milk  here  cheaper  than  the  man  who  keeps  ten  coavs, 
because  his  overhead  charges  are  distributed  over  more 
cattle,  but  in  New  England  in  general  we  cannot  produce 
milk  as  cheaply  as  in  many  other  places.  In  order  to  live 
here  and  maintain  our  dairies,  we  must  do  something  along 
the  lines  which  have  been  suggested. 

''NEW  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURE." 

BY   CHARLES   H.   TUCK, 

Professor  of  Extension  Work,  Cornell  L'niversity,  New 

York. 

Those  of  you  who  are  sitting  in  the  front  seats  observed 
that  this  man  from  New  York  state  came  very  near  losing 
his  head  a  minute  ago  Avhen  his  chair  tipped  back.  It  is 
really  hard  to  know  how  far  to  tip  back  and  not  go  over. 
They  tell  me  that  commissioners  of  agriculture  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience,  inasmuch  as  they  know  how 
to  tilt  themselves  to  a  nice  angle.  You  would  never  ex- 
pect a  college  professor  to  obtain  that  skill.  If  you  forget 
Sbout  the  college  professor  and  imagine  for  a  minute  that 
the  man  who  stands  before  you  comes  not  from  Cornell 
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University  for  the  time  being,  but  from  the  northern  part 
of  New  York  state,  and  from  a  dairy  farm  where  there 
has  been  some  work  and  is  to-day,  and  if  you  will  also 
bear  in  mind  that  this  same  man  is  a  Granger  and  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  (and  he  is  proud  of  it),  I  think 
we  will  get  a  better  understanding  for  the  beginning  of 
our  little  talk. 

In  the  first  place,  Commissioner,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  invitation.  I  say  that  through  no  idle  words  in 
any  sense.  I  am  glad  to  come  to  New  Hampshire,  be- 
cause it  is  my  first  trip  here.  I  wanted  to  learn  about 
your  state,  and  later  on  in  my  little  talk  I  will  try  to  tell 
you  why  I  wanted  to  learn,  because  we  have  some  prob- 
lems in  common.  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  are 
alike  in  many  respects,  and  I  am  sure  you  knoAv  in  what 
respects  they  are  alike. 

I  could  not  help  but  think  when  reading  some  of  the 
addresses  that  have  been  made  at  your  state  meetings — 
and  I  have  gone  to  the  library  and  brought  out  the  report 
of  your  dairymen's  meeting  at  Exeter — about  the  great 
amount  of  advice  that  has  been  given  to  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire.  Advice  is  a  fine  thing  to  give,  and  there  are 
people  who  are  paid  to  give  it.  No  one  expects  them  to 
practice  it,  though.  They  say  it  is  a  mighty  poor  preacher 
M'ho  cannot  preach  better  than  he  practices,  and  I  suppose 
that  applies  to  a  great  number  of  the  men — I  will  not  say 
women — who  give  advice  in  the  agricultural  field.  There 
has  been  so  much  of  that  advice  given  that  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  society  organized,  one  in  New  Hampshire 
and  one  in  New  York,  for  the  protection  of  farmers 
against  advice.  You  get  it  through  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines. You  even  get  it  from  college  professors  who  are 
paid  to  mind  their  own  business,  and  if  you  trace  them 
back  to  their  own  homes  you  will  find  they  are  mueli  more 
able  away  from  home  than  they  are  there.  That  is  why 
I  am  here. 
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In  referring  to  the  development  of  this  state,  in  looking 
over  what  some  of  your  distinguished  men  have  said  about 
it,  and  to-day  seeing  before  me  men  and  women  who  are 
past  middle  life,  when  I  see  the  gray  hairs,  I  cannot  help  but 
think  that  we  younger  men  are  likely  to  forget  the  strug- 
gles that  you  made  in  the  daj's  gone  by.  I  have  a  father 
past  eighty  years  now.  He  is  on  a  farm.  He  keeps 
abreast  with  the  development  of  the  times  in  a  wonderful 
way. 

I  am  speaking  now  to  the  young  men  here.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  turn  our  minds  back  in  contem- 
plation towards  the  struggles  and  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures, if  you  please,  of  the  men  and  women  twenty-five  and 
thirty  years  ago.  There  are  those  to-day  who  talk  so 
much  about  the  new  agriculture,  scientific  agriculture, 
that  they  have  forgotten  that  in  the  days  gone  by  there 
was  agriculture  in  many  respects  just  as  scientific  and  in 
other  respects  more  stable  than  what  we  have  to-day,  and 
the  men  and  women  who  coped  with  those  difficulties  and 
met  them  successfully  deserve  our  lasting  credit.  I  do 
not  want  a  meeting  like  this  to  go  by  with  the  tone  of  the 
day  always  pointing  to  something  better,  which  is  all  well 
and  good,  but  apparently  deprecating  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  in  the  past.  I  think  it  is  not  fair  to  gray  hairs, 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  if  I  could  do  what  some  older 
men  have  done  in  my  own  farming  district  I  will  have 
made  a  very  good  record,  and  I  know  that  very  many  of 
us  younger  men  will  not  be  able  to  meet  it. 

In  those  days  the  men  met  the  problems  which  were  per- 
tinent at  that  time.  They  raised  families  and  sent  the 
children  to  school.  It  w^as  not  their  fault  that  the  schools 
took  them  away  from  the  farm.  All  honor  to  you,  men 
and  women  Grangers,  who  were  able  to  make  that  success. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  say  anything  about  New  Eng- 
land agriculture  because  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  will 
try  to  make  my  remarks  brief  and  speak  of  one  or  two 
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problems  in  which  I  am  interested  and  al)out  which  per- 
haps I  know  a  little,  with  the  thought  tliat  they  may  be 
useful. 

Those  in  the  Grange  and  outside  have  heard  so  many 
addresses  about  generalities  in  agriculture  that  1  will  not 
attempt  anything  of  the  kind.  What  we  need  to  get  at 
is  specifically  the  question  of  more  money  for  our  farm 
products,  a  better  market,  and  one  does  not  have  to  pursue 
that  very  far  until  one  sees  at  once  that  he  goes  squarely 
up  against  the  government  of  his  state.  I  understand  that 
a  large  number  of  you  are  producing  milk,  and  that  is  a 
great  business  in  New  York  state.  I  understand  you  have 
had  something  of  an  investigation  made,  and  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  a  little  about  what  we  are  doing.  The  dairy- 
men in  New  York  state  some  years  ago  had  the  idea  that 
they  would  co-operate  to  corner  the  price  of  milk,  and 
they  thought  they  would  do  it  in  two  ways,  or  one  par- 
ticular way  they  had  in  mind  first.  If  they  could  not  get 
a  given  price  for  the  milk  they  would  dump  it  in  the 
creek.  That  was  a  number  of  years  ago,  and  perhaps 
some  of  you  may  remember  it.  There  were  practically 
13,000  dairymen  in  New  York  state  who  joined  the  league. 
They  were  not  able  to  hold  together,  and  the  dairymen, 
of  course,  would  not  waste  their  milk,  even  though  they 
were  getting  less  than  cost  for  it.  They  were  advised  by 
counsel  that  there  was  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  such 
a  practice  was  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law ; 
so  they  gave  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  corner  tlie  milk  in 
that  way. 

This  last  year  they  started  out  on  what  is  to  tliem  a  new 
tack,  although  it  may  be  old  to  you  here.  It  is  much  like 
the  organization  that  prevails  in  handling  citrus  fruits  in 
California.  It  is  the  idea  of  having  some  central  macliin- 
ery  for  distribution.  Practically  what  tliey  have  in  mind 
is  this:  To-day  tliere  are  many  local  groui)s  of  dairynuni 
belonging  to  this  league.     They  wish  to  own  or  control  a 
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milk  shipping  plant  in  which  there  will  be  installed  butter 
and  cheese-making  machinery,  the  idea  being  to  withdraw 
the  raw  milk  from  sale  in  New  York  City  through  the 
great  milk  companies,  if  a  reasonable  price  is  not  paid  by 
those  companies,  and  to  manufacture  that  milk  into  butter 
and  cheese  according  to  the  condition  of  the  market.  It 
is  to  have  a  cold  storage  warehouse  in  operation  in  con- 
nection with  the  milk.  The  idea  may  be  old  to  you.  I 
wish  this  meeting  were  smaller,  so  I  could  ask  you  what 
you  think  about  it.  These  dairymen  propose  with  the 
organization  they  have  to-day  to  get  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  milk  shipping  plants  fairly  near  together ;  not 
over  the  great  state  of  New  York,  but  we  will  say  in  four 
or  five  counties,  and  those  fifty  to  one  hundred  plants  are 
to  hire  a  manager,  and  each  manager  is  to  buy  and  sell 
for  that  combination.  I  do  not  know  what  you  men  back 
here  think  of  it.  Our  dairymen  are  hopeful  that  in  that 
way  they  can  confront  the  milk  company  with  a  reason- 
able business  proposition.  These  men  will  in  that  way 
represent  a  large  district,  and  they  are  hopeful  they  will 
get  a  better  price.  In  the  state  of  New  York  there  is  not 
a  strong  organization  of  milk  producers  of  which  I  have 
knowledge. 

We  have  a  Dairymen's  Association  that  meets  once  in  a 
year  and  talks  over  a  number  of  things,  but  like  a  great 
many  societies  of  other  kinds  it  just  talks,  and  the  milk 
companies  know  very  well  that  it  is  mostly  all  talk.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  dairymen  in  the  state  ever  tried  to  do 
something  specifically  through  a  manager  and  not  make 
speeches  about  it. 

The  attorney-general  of  our  state  gave  out  as  his  opin- 
ion some  four  years  ago  that  there  is  in  the  city  of  New 
York  a  combination,  practicallj^  in  restraint  of  trade,  con- 
trolling the  price  of  milk  through  general  agreement. 
There  is  no  secret  at  all  about  it.  In  that  investigation 
there  developed  what  I  understand  has  come  out  here. 
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that  milk  was  being  sold  at  cost  practically.  As  to  the 
dairy  sections  of  northern  and  western  New  York,  we 
cannot  see  where  there  is  much  chance  for  improvement 
in  conditions  there  until  more  money  can  be  brought  out 
of  the  market  for  milk ;  otherwise  our  people  will  have 
to  leave  the  business.  They  cannot  keep  on  producing 
milk  and  selling  it  at  cost,  and  sometimes  below  it.  It 
is  a  ruinous  state  of  affairs.  It  is  an  interesting  question 
to  put  up  to  our  state  officials.  I  am  sorry  your  governor 
has  left  the  room.  It  is  one  thing  to  express  a  kindly  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  affairs  of  country  people,  and 
it  is  another  thing  to  take  hold  of  the  legislation  at  the 
capitol  and  put  it  over  in  the  face  of  organized  effort 
against  you.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  appeal  1o 
you  practical  dairymen  to  hold  together  and  help  out  this 
idea  of  co-operation. 

There  is  in  the  city  of  Boston  a  very  well  known  patent 
lawyer  with  whom  I  talked  the  other  day.  His  name 
would  be  known  to  many  here.  I  will  not  give  it.  Talk- 
ing on  this  question,  he  said  that  he  believed  that  the 
present  Sherman  anti-trust  law  was  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  co-operation  among  producers. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  producers  to  co-operate 
without  having  it  appear  that  they  are  controlling  the 
price  of  a  commodity  of  food,  and  that  in  the  homely 
language  of  the  layman  would  be  illegal.  In  the  state  of 
California,  where  lemons  and  oranges  are  produced  in 
great  quantities  and  sold  through  the  great  Citrus  Fruit 
Exchange,  there  is  a  question  about  the  legality  of  the 
acts  of  the  Exchange,  but  the  manager  of  that  organiza- 
tion comes  to  the  industrial  commission  and  asks  wlu^ther 
or  not  their  particular  way  of  selling  oranges  is  illegal. 
He  gets  advised  and  acts  accordingly.  The  time  is  com- 
ing, 1  b(>lieve,  when  the  producers  themselves  will  demand 
such  legislation  as  will  enable  them  effectively  to  combine 
for  the  sale  of  their  goods.     There  is  no  other  way  out 
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of  it.  Too  many  of  our  young  men  have  left  the  farm 
because  the  money  was  not  in  the  business,  and  the  money 
cannot  be  in  the  business  unless  there  is  a  chance  to  make 
a  profit,  and  there  is  not  much  chance  in  the  face  of  our 
present  legislation. 

I  hope  you  will  have  success  in  your  effort  at  co-opera- 
tion among  the  dairy  producers  here.  In  a  state  of  this 
size  you  ought  to  be  well  enough  acquainted  so  you  can 
get  proper  legislation.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  takes 
persistence.  I  spoke  about  the  persistence  of  the  men 
and  women  here  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  some  of  us  younger  people  have  not  the 
persistence  to-day.  We  are  looking  for  easy  ways,  such 
easy  ways  that  some  of  us  have  not  the  nerve  to  make  the 
struggle  and  the  fight  that  is  necessary.  TAventy-five  to 
fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  different  kind  of  a  fight,  a  fight 
with  physical  conditions.  To-day  we  have  the  help  of 
science,  but  we  have  still  to  fight  to  hold  ourselves  to- 
gether to  meet  the  other  people  who  are  organized  to  take 
care  of  themselves  very  well. 

I  had  an  interesting  trip  recently,  where  I  could  ob- 
serve an  example  in  persistence.  You  knov/  so  many  of 
the  great  men  who  are  heading  big  business  enterprises 
to-day,  if  you  examine  them,  you  will  find  that  they 
stand  out  prominently  for  their  ability  to  stick  when  the 
other  man  has  given  up.  I  happened  to  be  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  the  state  of  Utah,  and  there,  in  company  with  a 
very  fine  and  a  very  able  young  Jlormon,  I  saw  something 
of  the  Mormon  church.  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  Mor- 
mon church,  because  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  do  it. 
There  is  this  that  applies  to  every  man  and  woman  here. 
You  would  all  grant  that  it  took  most  wonderful  persist' 
ence  on  the  part  of  those  people  in  the  days  gone  by  to 
cross  the  desert.  It  was  their  wonderful  faith  added  to 
that  persistence  that  decided  them  to  locate  in  that  Salt 
Lake  valley  and  build  their  homes.     I  wonder  that  they 
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had  the  courage.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  out  there 
know  that  it  is  a  very  prosperous  state  and  that  there  has 
been  a  great  advance  in  educational  ideas.  It  is  one  of 
the  leading  states  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  I 
feel  that  there  in  that  valley  was  raised  an  example  that 
should  appeal  to  everyone  of  us,  an  example  of  persist- 
ence. There  they  have  organization  in  a  business  way 
because  it  was  a  necessity.  They  tell  us  that  one  reason 
why  we  do  not  have  it  is  because  we  are  so  near  the  mar- 
ket we  are  not  compelled  to  do  it.  They  lay  that  down 
as  one  of  their  principles.  We  of  the  East  keep  on  pro- 
ducing at  cost,  or  even  less  than  cost ;  whereas  out  there, 
if  they  do  not  have  a  given  price  and  they  ship  away  to 
the  market,  the  rates  are  so  heavy  that  they  will  go  into 
bankruptcy,  and  so  it  seemed  to  me  if  they  could  do  what 
they  are  doing  in  Utah  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  states, 
so  far  away  from  the  great  centers,  that  right  here  where 
we  have  the  finest  market  we  ought  to  hold  ourselves 
together.  It  was  persistence  and  faith  with  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  all  of  these  fine  speeches  that  are 
being  made  to  us  there  is  one  idea  to  be  taken  out  of  them : 
it  is  that  which  I  know  is  in  your  own  hearts,  faith  in  what 
we  can  do  right  here. 

Another  trip  recently  gave  me  an  experience  in  looking 
at  persistence,  which  I  will  bring  to  you.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  travel  in  northern  China  and  to  go  through 
Japan  and  see  the  agriculture  of  those  countries.  We  are 
hearing  so  much  now  about  the  East  that  I  think  you 
would  like  to  know  something  about  the  type  of  man  that 
is  cultivating  out  there.  I  was  impressed  by  two  or  three 
things  in  the  life  of  the  Japanese,  one  of  which  was  tlieir 
persistence,  which  we  know  very  well  in  times  gone  by 
existed  right  here  in  the  East.  The  way  those  Japanese 
people  on  the  farms  will  toil  from  morning  until  night 
makes  an  example  that  I  am  sure  we  would  not  want  to 
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follow,  but  we  question  ourselves  whether,  after  all,  we 
are  not  getting  a  little  bit  weak  on  the  question  of  labor. 
I  am  talking  to  the  young  people  and  not  to  the  older 
ones.  Those  Japanese  people  cultivate  every  bit  of  land 
they  can  get.  It  is  necessary  to  get  water  on  the  land. 
How  they  get  it  there  is  a  mystery,  but  they  do  get  the 
water  there.  They  carry  almost  everything  they  use  on 
their  backs.  It  is  no  wonder  that  that  little  nation  is 
vigorous  and  no  wonder  that  it  wants  room  for  its  people, 
because  they  are  so  crowded. 

Another  thing  that  interested  me  was  the  splendid 
schools.  They  had  fine  schools.  I  want  to  speak  of  the 
respect  and  the  courtesy  of  those  youngsters  in  the  Jap- 
anese schools.  Instead  of  eyeing  me  as  some  foreign 
devil  who  had  wandered  into  the  place,  they  arose  to  their 
feet  and  made  their  very  pretty  little  bow,  and  after  being 
seated  went  about  their  duties.  They  had  intensity,  they 
had  persistency ;  they  had  the  training  that  I  am  sure 
means  a  great  deal  to  them,  and  it  means  much  to  us  to 
have  it  in  our  schools.  That  brings  me  finally  to  the  part 
of  my  talk  to  which  I  want  to  particularly  call  your  atten- 
tion,— the  necessity  for  that  kind  of  training  for  our 
young  people  in  school  and  for  those  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  school  age  that  will  make  them  effective  in 
this  problem  of  agriculture.  It  is  very  well  known  that 
after  men  and  women  have  passed  a  certain  age  they  can- 
not change  much.  It  is  not  expected  that  they  change 
very  much,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  state  produce 
through  the  school,  or  through  the  home,  or  through  some 
other  way,  j^oung  men  and  young  women  who  will  attack 
the  problems  that  are  so  pressing.  For  instance,  this 
problem  of  co-operation  in  the  handling  of  milk  is  a  great 
big  one  which  takes  young  men  of  strength,  and  it  will 
take  perhaps  a  struggle  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  get 
anywhere  with  it. 
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I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  this  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture is  doing  considerable  work  in  extension  through 
institutes,  and  that  your  college  is  doing  considerable 
work  along  these  lines  also,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  want 
to  do  more,  and  it  is  not  because  you  just  want  to  build  up 
a  great  department  or  a  great  college,  but  because  there 
is  no  better  investment  of  the  people's  money  than  in 
agriculture  itself. 

Last  year  in  our  state  we  had  $72,000  for  extension  in 
agriculture.  You  would  say  that  is  a  comparatively  small 
amount,  and  it  is,  but  it  is  a  beginning.  It  has  grown 
steadily  from  $25,000  up  to  that  amount.  Next  year  we 
propose  to  make  it,  if  possible,  $100,000  or  $125,000,  with 
no  spirit  of  building  up  any  institution,  but  with  the  in- 
tention of  spending  that  money  right  out  in  the  country 
for  the  improvement  of  the  business  itself,  and  that  is  a 
fine  way  to  try  out  the  intentions  of  your  politicians  who 
stand  before  you-  and  express  their  profound  interest  in 
your  welfare.  Find  out  how  much  that  man  will  pledge 
himself  to  in  your  legislature.  Find  out  whether  this  man 
who  talks  means  business  or  not.  There  cannot  be  any 
material  improvement  in  this  work  unless  there  are  state 
funds  flowing  into  agriculture.  "We  have  to  be  selfish  to 
a  certain  extent.  If  we  do  not  get  it  for  agriculture  some- 
body else  will  get  it  for  something  else.  We  want  to  have 
it  for  agriculture,  because  if  it  is  spent  for  that  it  will 
be  for  the  foundation  of  the  state  and  Avill  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

I  hope  very  much  to  see  success  in  your  state  in  the 
so-called  one-week  extension  schools.  I  understand  that 
you  began  those  last  year  or  the  year  before.  I  think  you 
will  find,  patrons  of  the  Grange,  that  there  is  not  anything 
that  will  be  so  helpful  to  you  in  your  education  work  in 
the  winter  as  to  have  a  one-week  school  in  your  district. 
There  are  many  such  being  held  in  New  York.     It  is  de- 
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signed  to  take  the  place  of  a  short  course  at  the  college, 
which  most  of  us  cannot  attend.  It  means  the  bringing 
of  the  college  to  your  own  home  community,  and  I  know 
very  well  that  there  are  men  and  women  who  have  gone 
to  institutes  and  hear  much  the  same  kind  of  talk  on  soils 
year  after  year.  The  school  of  one  week  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  you  a  chance  to  study  that  question  to  a 
finish.  Schools  are  held  in  domestic  science  four  or  five 
days  for  the  women,  and  I  hope  very  much  after  the 
experience  we  have  had  of  five  or  six  years  with  those 
schools  that  your  state  will  be  liberal  with  you  in  giving 
you  money  enough  to  hold  many  of  those  schools.  If  you 
bring  this  about,  you  will  find  that  to  those  schools  will 
come  the  brightest  of  your  young  men  who  are  on  the 
farm,  boys  who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school  before 
they  finished  and  had  to  go  back  to  work.  You  will  find 
those  boys  coming  to  those  schools.  You  will  discover 
that  this  boy  over  here  finds  another  boy  over  there  whom 
he  did  not  know  mucli  about  before.  They  meet  in  the 
school.  They  find  out  they  are  thinking  along  the  same 
lines,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  these  schools  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  successful  co-operative  enter- 
prise. The  gentleman  who  follows  me  will  knoAV  very 
.much  more  about  it  than  I  do.  He  has  made  it  a  special 
study.  There  will  be  no  special  co-operation  until  men 
think  along  the  same  lines  and  work  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  the  hope  is  in  these  young  men  who  are  l)rought  to 
these  one-week  schools.  I  think  there  is  not  anything 
more  definite  that  I  can  leave  with  you  than  tlie  sugges- 
tion to  put  as  much  effort  and  money  as  you  can  into 
those  schools.  If  you  cannot  get  all  the  money  from  the 
state,  put  up  some  money  yourselves.  We  are  going  on 
the  theory  that  the  state  ought  to  put  in  one  dollar  and 
the  community  put  in  one  dollar  for  this  kind  of  work ; 
that  is  a  sort  of  co-operation,  and  the  people  who  pay 
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their  dollar  are  very  likely  to  want  to  get  their  dollar's 
worth  out  of  it,  and  that  makes  a  more  successful  school. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  encouragement  of  your 
educational  work  through  the  college  and  through  your 
department  is  not  only  proper  for  you  but  should  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  what  the  boys  call  to-day  "punch,"  so  that 
your  legislature  will  vote  the  money.  They  cannot  get 
away  from  it.  "With  that  money  going  into  this  work  in 
New  Hampshire  through  the  schools  and  the  college,  you 
will  find  an  appeal  coming  to  your  younger  men  and 
women  that  will  make  them  much  more  ready  to  do  their 
part,  and  the  Grange  will  find  that  this  educational  pro- 
gram will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  lecturer's  hour. 
That  kind  of  a  program  will  result  in  building  up  strong 
young  men.  "We  need  not  a  great  educational  machine 
in  your  state ;  it  is  not  machinery  we  want,  and  we  must 
be  careful  that  useless  machinery  is  not  pushed  over 
on  us. 

"We  want  just  that  amount  of  money  that  will  express 
itself  in  better  conditions  through  schools  and  colleges 
and  that  will  help  to  grow  on  our  own  farms  these  young 
men  of  strength  and  independence,  who  will  stand  even 
for  a  fight,  if  need  be,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
ducer, and  organize  the  interests  of  the  producer  to  the 
end  that  the  farmers  in  this  state  may  have  a  fair  return 
for  their  labor.  They  will  get  that  only  when  they  go 
after  it  and  seize  it,  and  not  until  then.  In  that  way  you 
will  have  the  independence  on  these  farms  which  will  be 
like  the  independence  of  the  old  days  represented  here 
by  some  of  these  older  men  and  women.  It  is  this  kind 
of  success  that  I,  from  New  York,  wish  you,  and  I  hope 
very  much  as  time  goes  on  we  may  hear  about  your  suc- 
cess. If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  in  exchanging  ideas, 
it  will  be  our  great  pleasure  to  do  so. 
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"COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION." 

BY  THOMAS  N.  CAR\T:R,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

One  of  the  most  successful  railroad  presidents  v^^hich 
this  country  ever  produced  used  to  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  promote  any  man  who  was  satisfied  with  anything  he 
had  ever  done.  His  theory  was  the  man  who  was  satis- 
fied with  anything  he  had  done  was  already  too  old  to  be 
promoted,  and  the  reasoning  was  very  simple  and  direct. 
If  you  are  satisfied  with  what  you  did  yesterday,  that 
means  that  you  cannot  see  to-day  how  you  could  have 
done  better  what  you  did  yesterday ;  and  if  you  cannot 
see  to-day  how  you  could  have  done  better  that  which 
you  did  yesterday,  you  are  no  bigger  man  to-day  than 
you  were  yesterday.  You  have  stopped  growing,  and 
when  you  stop  grownng  you  are  not  the  man  to  be  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  state  or  position  of  responsibility. 

Now,  there  is  a  lesson  in  the  philosophy  of  this  wise  man 
of  business  that  citizens  of  a  state  like  New  Hampshire  or 
a  country  like  the  United  States  of  America  may  very  well 
take  to  heart.  If  this  country  is  satisfied  with  what  it  has 
done,  the  country  has  stopped  growing,  intellectually  at 
any  rate,  and  has  already  become  decadent ;  but  if  we  are 
still  able  to  see  how  we  might  have  done  better  the  things 
that  we  did  yesterday  and  in  the  last  generation,  then  there 
is  hope  for  us.  Now,  I  think  that  it  is  beginning  to  impress 
itself  upon  all  American  farmers  that  there  are  some  things 
that  they  might  have  done  better.  In  the  use  of  machinery 
and  labor-saving  devices  the  American  farmer  has  been 
very  progressive ;  in  fact,  he  has  been  scientific  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word. 

There  are  a  few  people  going  up  and  down  the  land  say- 
ing that  we  are  not  scientific  farmers  like  those  in  some 
other  countries,  because  we  do  not  use  as  many  commercial 
fertilizers,  or  because  we  do  not  get  as  big  a  product  per 
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acre  as  some  other  countries.  That  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  scientific  farming.  Scientific  farming  consists  in 
using  scientifically  the  factors  in  your  possession  and  econ- 
omizing them  in  the  best  possible  way.  In  a  country  where 
labor  is  cheap  and  land  dear,  it  is  very  important  that  you 
economize  land,  even  though  you  waste  a  good  deal  of  labor 
in  doing  so.  When  you  find  a  country  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  very  cheap  labor  and  a  very  small  supply  of  very 
expensive  land,  the  farmers  of  that  country  must  get  a 
large  product  per  acre  or  starve.  In  order  to  do  that  they 
must  put  a  great  deal  of  labor  upon  a  very  little  land. 
Some  call  that  scientific  farming.  But  suppose  you  are  in 
a  country  where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  is  expensive,  and 
you  try  that  sort  of  thing,  you  will  find  that  it  is  very  un- 
scientific and  that  you  will  fail  to  produce  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  a  man  can  produce  on  a  farm,  namely,  a 
favorable  balance  sheet.  If  you  try  to  economize  that 
which  is  cheap,  namely  land,  by  wasting  that  which  is  dear, 
namely,  labor, — putting  a  great  deal  of  expensive  labor  on 
a  very  little  cheap  land,  you  w411  go  into  bankruptcy.  Our 
farmers  have  been  scientific  in  the  true  sense,  because  they 
have  saved  labor,  which  was  a  very  important  thing  for 
them  to  save,  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

In  spite  of  all  our  use  of  labor  saving  methods,  we  are 
beginning  to  face  the  fact  that  farming  has  not  been  so 
very  profitable  after  all,  largely  because  there  has  not  been 
enough  team  work  among  the  farmers.  If  there  were  more 
young  men  here,  I  think  they  would  understand  better  what 
I  mean  by  team  work  than  some  of  the  rest  do.  No  one 
would  think  that  an  athletic  team  could  win  anything  with- 
out team  work,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  for 
an  agricultural  community  to  win  very  much  in  the  way 
of  success  without  team  work.  I  think  I  can  lay  down  one 
general  proposition  based  on  a  considerable  study  of  agri- 
cultural history,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  some  other 
countries,  and  that  is  that  whenever  you  have  a  community 
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of  farmers  unorganized,  those  farmers  will  get  for  their 
products  just  enough  to  keep  them  at  it  and  no  more.  I 
find  this  illustrated,  for  example,  in  the  beet  sugar  pro- 
ducing sections.  If  the  farmers  cannot  make  as  rmich  from 
their  beets  as  they  could  make  growing  corn  or  potatoes, 
then  they  will  stop  growing  beets  and  grow  corn  or  potatoes. 
The  organized  manufacturers  of  sugar  are  therefore  forced 
to  pay  them  enough  for  their  beets  to  keep  them  from  shift- 
ing back  to  corn  or  potatoes,  and  no  more.  From  their 
standpoint,  why  should  they  pay  any  more?  The  same  is 
true  in  New  England  with  respect  to  the  milk  situation. 
Disorganized  milk  producers  will  get  enough  for  their  milk 
to  keep  them  producing  milk,  and  they  will  get  no  more. 
If  they  find  they  can  make  more  money  out  of  something 
else  than  out  of  milk,  then  the  price  of  milk  will  have  to 
go  up ;  because  the  contractors  cannot  get  enough  milk  at 
the  old  price.  Do  you  ever  pay  any  more  for  what  you 
want  than  is  necessary  to  get  it  ?  If  you  can  get  it  at  one 
price,  do  you  generally  offer  a  higher  price  for  it?  If  so, 
you  are  not  the  kind  of  Yankee  farmers  that  I  think  you 
are.  "Why  should  a  contractor  pay  any  more  for  milk  than 
is  necessary  to  get  it?  I  do  not  see  anything  to  do  about 
it  except  to  organize,  so  as  to  reverse  the  situation. 

Suppose  that  matter  could  be  just  reversed  and  the 
handlers  of  milk  could  be  put  in  the  position  where  they 
get  just  enough  to  keep  them  at  it  and  no  more,  and  the 
farmers  and  the  consumers  got  the  rest.  Why  should  they 
get  any  more  than  enough  to  keep  them  at  it  ?  That  is  not 
exactly  their  point  of  view,  but  still  it  is  one  worth  con- 
sidering. 

While  I  am  here  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  organization 
for  marketing  purposes,  and  to  preach  it  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  I  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  difficulties. 
They  are  extremely  great.  What  are  difficulties  for,  except 
to  be  overcome?  Because  a  thing  is  difficult  is  no  reason 
for  not  doing  it. 
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Traveling  up  and  down  the  country  I  sometimes  fall  into 
bad  company.  I  fell  into  company  not  long  ago  in  a  Pull- 
man car  with  a  gentleman  who  said  that  his  business  was  to 
break  co-operative  creameries  in  the  Northwest,  and  he  told 
me  how  he  did  it.  He  would  go  into  a  community  where 
there  w^as  a  co-operative  creamery  and  offer  a  few  of  the 
farmers  a  little  more  for  their  cream  than  the  co-operative 
society  was  paying.  He  said :  ' '  When  I  get  into  a  com- 
munity of  Americans  I  can  usually  get  enough  of  the  farm- 
ers by  this  method  to  break  up  the  creamery  and  close  it 
up ;  then  we  have  things  our  own  w^ay.  But  there  are  a 
good  many  Swedes  up  here. "  He  used  an  adjective  applied 
to  the  Swedes,  and  said:  "They  are  not  very  'progressive.' 
When  I  go  to  a  Swede  farmer  and  offer  him  a  little  more 
for  cream  than  the  co-operative  society  is  offering,  all  I 
can  get  out  of  him  is,  'Well,  I  think  it  over.'  As  soon  as 
I  leave,  this  Swede  goes  to  his  wife  and  says :  '  I  think  I 
go  and  talk  with  Yon  Yonson.'  Now,  then.  Yon  Yonson  is 
the  most  progressive  and  prosperous  Swedish  farmer  in  the 
community.  That  is  one  symptom  of  the  'unprogressive- 
ness'  of  these  Swedes;  they  are  not  afraid  or  jealous  of  the 
man  that  has  made  a  success.  They  are  so  stupid  as  to 
think  the  man  who  has  made  a  success  of  farming  is  a  good 
man  to  go  to  for  advice.  Yon  Yonson  is  a  leader  in  his 
community.  He  has  made  good  money,  and  the  others  go 
to  him  for  advice.  He  goes  to  Yon  Yonson  and  puts  the 
case  before  him,  and  Yon  Yonson  says :  '  I  think  you  better 
stay  by  the  co-operative  society,'  and  that  settles  it.  He 
goes  back  to  his  farm,  and  the  agent  could  not  pry  him 
loose  after  that  from  the  co-operative  society."  This  agent 
said  that  he  could  not  break  it  because  the  Swedes  stick, 
but  that  he  had  an  easy  job  among  the  Americans. 

I  wonder  if  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  diflficulty 
with  co-operative  marketing  in  New  England. 

I  used  to  have  an  uncle  out  in  Kansas.  He  was  my 
wife's  uncle,  but  it  counts  just  the  same.     He  lived  near 
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the  old  Sante  Fe  trail  of  the  early  days,  and  made  some 
money  selling  teams  of  oxen  to  the  immigrants  as  they  went 
"West  over  the  old  trail.  He  would  take  wild  Texas  steers 
right  off  the  range,  he  and  a  hired  man ;  they  would  put 
yokes  on  three  pairs  and  chain  these  three  pairs  together. 
He  would  then  put  one  rope  on  the  nigh  leader  and  the 
hired  man  would  put  a  rope  on  the  nigh  wheeler  and  they 
would  start  out  across  the  prairie.  Those  two  men  could 
handle  those  six  steers  simply  because  those  six  steers  did 
npt  knoiv  hmv  to  co-operate.  When  one  wanted  to  go  gee, 
the  other  wanted  to  go  haw.  When  one  wanted  to  run  for- 
ward, another  wanted  to  run  backward.  So  the  two  men, 
by  a  little  manipulation,  could  handle  them.  The  two  men 
w^orked  together ;  the  oxen  worked  against  one  another. 
That  is  an  illustration  of  a  pretty  general  rule.  It  works 
everywhere.  People  who  can  work  together  will  rule  and 
control  and  drive  those  who  cannot  work  together. 

Speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  this  co-operative  marketing 
again ;  They  have  achieved  great  success  in  the  citrus  fruit 
business  in  southern  California,  but  they  have  had  diffi- 
culties even  there,  and  remember  that  ninety  per  cent,  of 
all  oranges  from  Southern  California  are  grown  in  a  strip 
sixty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide.  It  is  a  very  compact 
community,  and  therefore  has  many  advantages  which  other 
producers  lack.  Your  milk  producers,  for  example,  are 
scattered  all  over  New  England,  Eastern  New  York  and  a 
little  of  Canada.  You  are  going  to  have  difficulty,  but  what 
are  difficulties  for  ?  The  fact  that  the  farmers  are  so  widely 
scattered,  that  there  are  so  many  of  them,  and  that  they 
are  temperamentally  an  independent  class,  increases  the 
difficulties. 

A  man  who  cannot  work  under  a  boss  cannot  very  well 
go  to  town.  A  majority  of  all  townspeople  have  to  work 
under  bosses.  The  majority  is  on  the  other  side  in  the 
country.  Again,  a  man  who  has  not  enough  judgment, 
initiative  and  decision  of  character  to  decide  what  to  do 
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next,  to  decide  quickly  aud  to  decide  ten  or  a  dozen  times 
every  day,  because  new  emergencies  are  always  arising  on 
a  farm, — who  finds  that  deciding  what  to  do  next  is  too 
burdensome  for  his  mind,  cannot  stay  on  a  farm.  He  must 
go  to  town,  where  somebody  else  tells  him  what  to  do  next. 
That  process  of  selection  has  sent  to  town  most  of  the 
people  who  are  easily  organized,  and  it  has  left  in  the  coun- 
try people  who  are  difficult  to  organize.  In  one  way  it  is 
the  strength  of  the  country  people ;  in  another  it  is  their 
weakness.  In  individual  work  they  are  strong ;  but  in 
team  work  they  are  weak ;  but  it  is  another  difficulty  that 
has  to  be  overcome.  Intelligence  and  moralit.y  are  given 
us  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  difficulties.  What  is 
morality  except  the  ability  to  work  with  one's  fellows  and 
not  to  violate  their  rights,  to  work  with  them  rather  than 
against  them  ?  That  is  the  essence  of  all  genuine  morality, 
but  it  takes  more  of  it  for  country  people  to  work  together 
than  for  town  people,  because  of  these  difficulties. 

While  I  wish  to  give  every  possible  encouragement  to 
this  general  organization,  such  as  that  of  milk  producers 
and  others,  the  particular  thing  I  came  here  to  speak  of  is 
community  organization.  We  have  these  two  distinct  types 
of  organization,  sometimes  called  the  Danish  type  aud  the 
German  type.  One  is  where  those  interested  in  the  same 
line  of  production,  however  widely  scattered,  organize. 
The  other  is  where  those  living  in  a  little  neighboi'hood  or- 
ganize for  many  purposes.  In  one  case  it  is  interest  in  a 
single  product,  in  the  oth.er  it  is  interest  in  a  single  com- 
munity, which  causes  them  to  organize.  I  think  we  need 
both  forms  of  organization  in  this  country,  but  1  am  rather 
more  hopeful  of  large  results  from  the  spread  of  commu- 
nity organization.  How  large  the  comnnmity  is  is  difficvdt 
to  say.  It  depends  upon  geography  and  a  great  many 
other  conditions.  It  may  be  a  whole  township;  it  may  be  a 
section  or  part  of  a  town  which  you  call  your  neighborhood. 
Get   that   neighborhood   organized.     There   should,   in   my 
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opinion,  be  a  general  organization,  something  like  the  or- 
ganization of  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  one  of  onr  large 
cities,  with  a  large  nnmber  of  sub-committees  in  the  organ- 
ization looking  after  various  interests.  One  committee 
should  look  after  the  general  question  of  farm  production, 
how  to  increase  it ;  another  committee  will  find  a  way  to  get 
the  stuff  to  market  with  the  least  expense  and  with  the 
greatest  profit.  Put  men  and  women  on  this  committee 
who  will  give  time  to  it.  Let  them  specialize.  Another 
committee  should  look  after  the  securing  of  farm  supplies. 
Do  you  realize  that  farming  is  the  only  business  in  this 
country  that  is  profitable  enough  to  stand  the  process  of 
everlastingly  selling  at  wholesale  and  buying  at  retail? 
Farming  must  be  awfully  profitable  to  stand  it,  but  per- 
haps the  fact  that  it  does  is  the  reason  why  it  is  not  so 
very  profitable  after  all.  There  is  the  question  of  roads 
and  telephone  communication ;  co-operative  telephone  com- 
panies or  any  kind  of  a  telephone  company  that  will  get 
you  together  within  sound  of  one  another's  voice  should 
be  encouraged. 

Charles  Lamb  was  once  heard  to  speak  very  severely 
about  a  public  man  of  his  time.  He  very  seldom  said  any- 
thing hostile  or  critical  of  anyone,  and  one  of  his  friends 
was  a  little  surprised  and  said  to  him :  "I  did  n 't  know 
you  were  acquainted  with  so  and  so. ' '  Mr.  Lamb  said : 
"I  am  not.  I  can't  hate  anybody  I  know."  There  was  a 
profound  bit  of  psyeholog>"  in  that  remark.  You  get 
people  separated  so  they  cannot  look  into  one  another's 
eyes  and  hear  one  another 's  voices  and  you  will  very  speed- 
ily destroy  sociability  among  them.  Where  there  is  separa- 
tion, where  they  seldom  see  or  hear  one  anotlier,  there 
grows  up  suspicion,  jealousy  and  misunderstanding,  and 
sometimes  open  hostility.  Bring  them  together  frequently 
so  they  look  straight  into  one  another's  eyes  and  hear  one 
another's  voices,  and  you  have  the  physical  basis  for  real, 
genuine  sociability.     It  is  said  that  the  Romans  alwaj's  kept 
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their  own  soldiers  away  from  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy 
until  the  actual  shock  of  battle,  for  fear  if  they  met  they 
would  look  into  their  eyes  and  see  not  enemies  but  brothers 
and  friends.  If  you  want  to  keep  up  hostility,  keep  people 
apart. 

There  was  a  Kansas  town  that  was  trying  to  get  up  an 
organization  campaign,  and  it  made  its  slogan :  ' '  Get  ac- 
quainted with  your  neighbor.     You  might  like  him." 

I  speak  of  the  physical  side  of  social  organization.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  sentimental  side  to  effective  busi- 
ness organization.  Where  you  have  people  brought  to- 
gether with  a  genuine  sympathy,  they  are  more  likely  to 
stick  together  and  work  together  effectively  than  if  brought 
together  wholly  by  business  considerations.  The  best  or- 
ganized country  in  the  world  agriculturally,  I  suppose,  is 
Denmark.  I  have  attended  a  number  of  meeting^  of  Dan- 
ish farmers.  Professor  Rasmussen  of  your  own  State  Col- 
lege has  spoken  of  it  freely.  It  is  the  habit  of  Danish 
farmers  and  their  wives  always  to  open  a  meeting  with  a 
hymn.  The  hymn  in  itself  does  not  signify  anything  ex- 
cept the  state  of  mind.  It  signifies  a  neighborly  spirit,  that 
they  are  united  mentally,  socially  and  psychologically,  and, 
therefore,  they  can  work  together.  They  understand  one 
another  and  can  work  together  effectively  from  a  business 
point  of  view.  Without  this  friendly  spirit  and  these 
friendly  habits  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  been 
so  successful  in  a  business  way  as  they  have  been.  There- 
fore, please  do  not  forget  or  neglect  that  sentimental  side. 
After  you  have  got  your  community  organization  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  unless  you  can  bring  to  its  support  a  little 
bit  of  sentiment  and  neighborly  feeling  and  loyalty  to  one 
another,  there  will  be  danger  of  disintegration.  The  trouble 
with  our  loyalty  is  very  much  like  the  trouble  with  our 
charity — it  does  not  begin  at  home.  We  may  feel  intensely 
loyal  to  the  United  States  of  America,  but  that  is  a  long 
way  off.    We  need  to  be  loyal  to  the  little  neighborhood 
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first,  and  have  a  genuine  desire  to  make  that  community 
the  most  progressive  community  in  the  world,  and  if  we 
can  get  every  farmer's  family  feeling  that  way  toward  his 
own  community,  loyalty  to  the  federal  government  and 
the  United  States  of  America  will  take  care  of  itself.  Let 
your  loyalty  and  patriotism  begin  at  home. 

Again,  suppose  through  organization  you  should  make 
your  community  very  prosperous  by  bringing  in  more 
money,  you  have  only  solved  half  the  problem.  There  are 
some  rural  communities  in  this  country  that  are  very  pros- 
perous. They  have  got  lots  of  money,  but,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  those  are  the  communities  from  which  the  farm- 
ers are  retiring  to  the  town  most  rapidly.  Why  are  they 
retiring?  Because  they  can  afford  to  go  to  town  and  live 
at  ease.  Why  should  not  a  man  with  lots  of  money  go  to 
town,  if  the  town  has  what  he  wants  and  the  country  does 
not  have  it?  Until  you  can  make  your  country  commu- 
nity so  attractive  that  a  rich  farmer  would  rather  live  there 
and  spend  his  money  there  than  to  go  to  tovm  and  spend 
it,  you  have  not  solved  your  problem  at  all.  You  have 
only  begun.  Your  community  organization  must  look  not 
only  at  the  business  side,  but  the  social,  intellectual  and 
esthetic  side  as  well.  You  must  have  not  only  these  com- 
mittees on  business,  but  on  the  social  side.  You  should 
have  a  committee  on  education.  Why  should  well-to-do 
farmers  have  to  go  to  town  to  educate  their  children  ?  Why 
should  not  every  country  child  have  within  easy  reach  as 
good  a  school  as  any  city  child  can  have?  Until  you  can 
bring  that  about,  good  fathers  and  mothers  will  continue 
to  want  to  go  to  town  as  soon  as  they  are  prosperous  enough 
to  enable  them  to  do  so,  in  order  to  educate  those  children. 
You  will  be  sending  away  from  country  communities  the 
most  prosperous  or  the  best  parents ;  that  is,  the  parents  who 
have  the  most  interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
you  will  be  leaving  only  the  people  who  cannot  afford  to 
go  to  town  or  who  do  not  care  to  go  to  town  for  these  better 
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educational  advantages.  ^Make  every  country  school  as 
good  as  any  city  school.  That  may  take  a  long  time,  but 
it  is  worth  working  for.  It  is  one  of  those  difficult  things 
that  challenge  us. 

Rural  sanitation.  The  time  is  rapidly  .coming  when  the 
cities  will  be  more  wholesome  places  in  which  to  bring  up 
children  than  the  country  districts,  because  the  cities  are 
grappling  with  the  problem.  They  are  studying  it  and  are 
trying  to  improve  sanitation.  When  that  time  comes,  then 
good  fathers  and  mothers  will  have  two  reasons  for  want- 
ing to  take  their  children  to  town :  First,  for  the  better 
educational  facilities,  and,  second,  for  better  sanitation; 
and  the  more  prosperous  they  are,  or  the  more  rapidly  you 
make  them  prosperous,  the  faster  they  are  going  to  town 
for  those  purposes  unless  you  correct  those  difficulties. 

"If  thou  hast  two  loaves  of  bread,"  said  Mohammed, 
"thou  shalt  sell  one  of  them  and  buy  hyacinths,  and  they 
shall  feed  thy  soul."  I  suppose  he  meant  very  much  the 
same  thing  as  another  religious  teacher,  who  said :  ' '  ]\Ian 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone." 

I  know  there  are  some  hard-headed  farmers  who  question 
whether  we  should  pay  any  attention  to  such  questions  as 
recreation,  beautification,  and  things  of  that  kind.  That 
may  not  sound  very  practical,  but  let  me  put  it  this  way : 
You  know  it  is  poor  economy  to  grow  poor  corn  to  feed 
scrub  stock,  is  n  't  it  ?  Carry  that  a  step  further ;  what 
kind  of  economy  is  it  to  grow  good  corn  and  stock  to  feed 
scrub  people?  I  have  no  aristocratic  notions  as  to  what 
scrub  people  are.  Scrub  people  are  those  who,  however 
rich  they  are,  have  no  interest  except  in  physical  gratifica- 
tion ;  who,  however  rich,  or  however  poor,  have  no  interest 
in  life  except  in  material  things, — things  that  satisfy  hun- 
ger, thirst  and  sex.  They  are  scrub  people,  and  it  is  poor 
economy  to  grow  good  crops  and  feed  it  into  them. 

Let  us  have  a  little  beautification.  Cities  are  naturally 
ugly,  but  city  people  are  trying  to  overcome  the  natural 
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Ugliness  of  the  city  and  to  beautify  it.  Some  rural  com- 
munities seem  almost  to  be  trying  to  overcome  their  own 
natural  beauty.  That  which  satisfies  the  eye  is  of  as  much 
practical  value  as  that  which  satisfies  the  palate.  You  can 
support  life  with  very  meagre  food, — poi'k  and  beans  and 
corn  bread, — but  we  usually  like  a  little  jam  or  something 
of  that  kind  to  satisfy  the  palate,  even  though  it  is  not  any 
more  nourishing.  That  which  satisfies  the  eye  or  ear  has 
just  as  legitimate  a  place  in  our  efforts  as  that  which  sat- 
isfies the  palate.  So  we  should  have  a  committee  on  beau- 
tification  to  study  ways  and  means  of  making  the  whole 
countryside  a  beautiful  place,  a  jjlace  to  which  its  own 
people  will  delight  to  come  back  after  they  have  gone  away, 
and  to  which  strangers  who  have  come  for  the  first  time 
will  frequently  return. 

Then  there  is  the  everlasting  woman  "s  work  inside  of  the 
house.  I  know  we  say  that  nothing  much  has  been  done 
to  ease  the  work  of  the  housewife.  I  think  that  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  household  that  our  grandmothers  performed  in 
the  house.  And  yet.  in  spite  of  all  that,  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  energetic,  ambitious  housewife  to-day  works  any  less 
hard  than  her  grandmother  did.  The  standards  have  been 
raised.  There  are  more  things  she  wants  to  do.  She  has 
the  sewing-machine,  but  she  does  ten  times  as  much  sewing. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  other  things.  She  will  always  work 
just  as  hard  so  long  as  she  tries  to  keep  up  with  somebody 
else.  That  may  seem  a  little  paradoxical.  Suppose  that 
during  the  next  generation  one  hundred  labor-saving  de- 
vices are  introduced  in  the  farm  home,  so  that  any  farm 
wife  could  do  all  that  she  now  does  with  a  small  fraction 
of  the  time  that  it  now  takes,  do  you  think  she  will  work 
any  less  hard  than  now?  Not  at  all.  She  will  work  just 
as  hard,  provided  she  is  following  somebody  else's  stand- 
ard ;  that  is,  provided  she  is  trying  to  imitate  city  people. 
Moreover,  she  will  continue  to  do  it  until  there  is  an  organ- 
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ized  social  life  in  the  rural  community  which  can  set  its 
own  standards,  which  will  enable  country  people  to  live 
as  they  want  to  live  and  not  feel  everlastingh^  driven  to 
live  as  somebody  else  lives. 

I  have  heard  so  many  times  that  I  should  hesitate  to  say 
how  often,  while  visiting  in  country  communities,  house- 
wives say  apologetically :  "You  know  we  still  have  dinner  at 
noon."  Of  what  is  that  a  symptom?  It  is  a  symptom  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  quite  satisfied  to  be  country 
people.  They  would  like  to  imitate  city  people  who  have 
to  have  their  dinner  at  night  because  the  man  is  away  all 
day.  The  only  time  he  can  eat  with  his  family  is  at  night, 
whereas  country  people  have  the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  eat  dinner  at  noon,  when  it  ought  to  be  eaten,  and 
yet,  just  because  city  people  have  given  up  that  habit  and 
eat  dinner  at  night,  a  great  many  country  people  think 
they  ought  to  change,  also.  That  is  a  symptom  of  what  is 
spreading  in  many  of  our  country  districts;  that  is  the 
attempt  to  live  like  town  people.  The  town  sets  its  own 
standards,  and  does  not  imitate  the  country,  not  because 
town  ways  are  better  than  country  ways,  but  mainly  be- 
cause town  people  have  enough  social  life  to  feel  self-de- 
pendent. The  disorganized  life  of  our  rural  districts  tends 
to  breed  a  feeling  of  inferiority  which  is  entirely  irrational 
and  leads  them  to  look  to  the  towns  for  their  standards. 
So  long  as  our  country  women  continue  in  this  disorganized 
life,  they  will  continue  to  try  to  imitate  city  people,  and 
it  will  make  them  work  harder  and  harder  in  order  to  keep 
up.  If  you  try  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  somebod}^  else 
sets,  it  is  a  good  deal  harder  than  to  set  your  own  pace  after 
you  get  in  the  habit  of  setting  your  own  pace. 

Nearly  every  farmer  in  the  state  of  Iowa  is  in  a  mutual 
insurance  company.  There  are  some  in  the  East,  but  by 
no  means  as  many  as  you  ought  to  have.  We  are  just 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  banking  is  even  sim- 
pler than  insurance,  and  even  better  adapted  to  mutual 
work  than  insurance.     It  is  not  nearly  so  technical  a  ques- 
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tioii  as  insurance.  Mutual  credit  associations  ought  to  be 
as  numerous  as  mutual  insurance  companies.  You  can 
pay,  say,  four  per  cent,  on  deposits  and  lend  at  five  per 
cent.,  and  pay  all  the  expenses  of  your  organization  on  that 
one  per  cent,  margin.  It  can  be  done.  It  is  done  in  Ger- 
many on  one-half  per  cent.  I  am  allowing  just  twice  what 
has  proved  to  be  necessary  in  every  country  that  has  yet 
had  any  large  development  in  this  direction.  Why  should 
you  pay  seven  per  cent,  for  a  loan  at  the  bank  and  receive 
only  three  per  cent,  on  your  deposits,  or  sometimes  four 
per  cent.,  a  margin  of  three  or  four  cents  between  what  is 
received  on  a  deposit  and  what  is  paid  on  a  loan?  It  can 
be  done  on  one  per  cent.  Of  course  you  cannot  do  a  regu- 
lar check  and  deposit  business  on  it,  but  that  is  not  the 
point ;  that  is  not  the  kind  of  credit  the  farmer  needs. 
What  good  is  thirty  days'  credit  to  a  farmer,  except  in  a 
pinch  under  exceptional  circumstances?  He  cannot  use  it 
ordinarily.  What  he  wants  is  long  time  credit,  and  that 
the  commercial  bank  was  never  organized  to  give  on  any 
large  scale.  The  whole  outlook  of  our  present  banking 
system  is  toward  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. They  serve  those  interests  well.  They  do  what 
they  were  organized  to  do.  It  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that 
they  have  not  done  what  they  were  not  organized  to  do, 
viz.,  supply  the  credit  needs  of  farmers.  The  farmers  have 
got  to  do  that  themselves. 

To  summarize :  There  should  be  five  business  committees 
in  our  organization :  A  committee  on  production,  on  mar- 
keting, on  securing  farm  supplies,  on  credit  or  finance,  and 
on  roads  and  communication.  Then  there  should  be  five 
social  committees:  On  education,  on  sanitation,  on  recrea- 
tion, on  beautification,  and  on  the  improvement  of  women's 
work  in  the  farm  household.  You  will  have  ten  committees 
which,  if  they  keep  busy  and  prove  capable  of  doing  good 
work,  will  make  your  community  not  only  prosperous,  but 
a  place  in  which  prosperous  people  would  rather  live  than 
to  go  to  any  city. 
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THE  HEN  AS  AN  EFFICIENT  FACTOR  IN  FARM 
PRODUCTS. 

BY  H.  L.  KEMPSTER. 

It  is  well  that  the  New  England  farmer  should  think  of 
efficiency.  From  an  agricultural  standpoint  this  is  espe- 
cially important,  and  too  often  overlooked.  During  the 
past  fifty  years  the  population  of  New  England  has 
doubled  and  during  the  same  time  the  land  under  cultiva- 
tion and  used  for  agricultural  pursuits  has  decreased  sixty 
per  cent.  It  is  claimed  by  authorities  on  agricultural 
economics  that  the  most  healthful  community  is  one  in 
which  there  is  a  balance  between  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing activities.  That  New  Hampshire  is  not  main- 
taining this  balance  is  well  emphasized  by  the  present  con- 
dition of  affairs. 

Now  you  people  in  New  England  have  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities for  poultry  culture.  It  is  that  message  which  I 
bring  from  the  Middle  West.  Your  conditions  are  differ- 
ent from  ours.  In  ]\Iissouri  we  are  shipping  out  each  year 
a  surplus  of  twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts. "We  are  a  state  which  produces  more  poultry  prod- 
ucts than  is  consumed  within  our  borders.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  New  England  people  are  consuming  more  poul- 
try and  eggs  than  is  produced  at  home.  This  surplus  from 
the  Middle  West  states  furnishes  four-fifths  of  the  poultry 
and  eggs  which  you  consume.  If  a  person  can  preach  the 
practice  of  poultry  culture  in  the  Middle  West,  where  con- 
ditions for  marketing  are  much  less  favorable,  how  much 
more  enthusiastic  ought  he  to  get  when  talking  to  New 
England  farmers,  who  are  afforded  close  markets  and  the 
very  best  that  exist.  A  glance  at  government  statistics 
brings  out  this  point  clearly,  as  the  following  chart  shows : 
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•Average  Income  from  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

FOWLS. 

Av.  No.  Av.  A^alue  Average 

Raised.  Per  Head.  Income. 

United  States  86.4  $0.52  $44.92 

West  North  Central  states  121.9  .42  51.24 

North  Eastern  states 70.0  .74  58.80 

Southern  states  70.0  .32  22.56 

EGGS. 

United  States  282  $0.19  $53.58 

West  North  Central  states  440  .17  74.80 

North  Eastern  states 350  .27  94.50 

Southern  states  159  .17  27.03 

Total  Average  Farm  Income. 

United  States $98.50 

West  North  Central  states 126.04 

North  Eastern  states 153.30 

Southern  states  49.57 

These  figures  have  been  compiled  from  the  census  report 
for  1910.  In  the  West  North  Central  states,  to  which 
group  Missouri  belongs,  there  are  122  chickens  to  a  farm. 
In  New  England  there  are  only  70,  and  I  have  been  told 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  for  New  Hampshire 
the  number  is  even  less  than  this.  The  average  value  per 
chicken  for  the  West  North  Central  states  is  forty-two 
cents.    For  New  England  it  is  seventy-four  cents. 

Let  us  take  up  the  question  of  eggs.  For  the  West 
North  Central  states  there  are  440  dozen  produced  on  the 
farm,  at  an  average  price  of  seventeen  cents.  For  New 
England  there  are  only  350  dozen  eggs  produced  per  farm, 
while  the  average  price  per  dozen  is  ten  cents  more.  The 
average  farm  income  from  poultry  in  the  North  West  Ceu- 
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tral  states  is  $126.04.  In  the  New  England  states  it  is 
$153.  Can  you  appreciate  how  great  would  be  the  increase 
in  poultry  products  if  the  New  England  states  would  raise 
as  many  chickens  per  farm  as  a  Missouri  farm  does,  or 
if  the  Missouri  farm  had  the  markets  which  New  England 
affords  ? 

There  are  some  who  say,  "Yes,  but  you  are  in  the  grain- 
producing  center  and  can  raise  chickens  much  more  econom- 
ically than  we  can  produce  them  in  New  England."  While 
this  may  be  true  in  some  degree,  an  investigation  of  the 
prices  which  are  paid  bj^  New  England  farmers  as  com- 
pared to  what  those  grains  are  worth  in  the  Middle  West, 
shows  that  this  difference  is  not  as  great  as  the  difference 
between  the  prices  being  paid  for  poultry  produce  in  that 
section  and  in  New  England.  It  is  thus  seen  that  New 
England  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  poultry  raising. 
If  Horace  Greeley  were  living  to-day  and  was  interested 
in  poultry  production,  instead  of  the  old  slogan,  "Young 
man,  go  West,"  he  would  reverse  the  direction  and  say, 
"Young  man,  go  East,  where  cheap  land  affords  you  op- 
portunities for  poultry  culture  and  where  the  overhead 
expense  of  the  laud  will  not  be  as  great  as  in  the  ^Middle 
West." 

I  like  to  think  of  the  hen  in  the  nature  of  a  machine,  a 
device  for  transforming  food  into  a  finished  product.  As 
an  economical  transformer  there  is  no  farm  animal  which 
is  as  efficient.  When  we  think  of  an  efficient  machine  we 
think  of  one  which  runs  perfectly ;  a  machine  in  which 
every  part  performs  its  function  with  the  least  amount  of 
wasted  energy.  We  might  think  of  the  hen  in  very  much 
the  same  manner. 

A  200-egg  hen  of  the  Leghorn  breed  will  consume  in  a 
year's  time  approximately  72  pounds  of  feed.  In  other 
words,  she  will  produce  a  pound  of  eggs  for  every  three 
pounds  of  food  which  she  consumes.  If  she  lays  100  eggs 
it  will  require  six  pounds  of  food  to  produce  a  pound  of 
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eggs.  If  she  lays  63  eggs,  which  is  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  by  the  average  hen,  it  will  require  approximately  eight 
pounds  of  feed.  What,  then,  are  some  of  the  factors  which 
will  make  a  hen  more  productive? 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  records  obtained  at 
the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for-  the  year 
1915.  In  glancing  over  this  chart  you  will  see  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  different  flocks  of 
birds. 


Feed  required  tc 

Pen. 

Variety. 

produce   a  pound  of 

eggs. 

1. 

White  Leghorn  Hens, 

3.66 

2. 

White  Leghorn  Hens, 

3.75 

3. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets, 

4.55 

4. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets, 

8.88 

5. 

White  Leghorn  Pullets, 

3.42 

6. 

Barred  Rock  Hens, 

9.65 

7. 

Barred  Rock  Pullets, 

5.84 

8. 

Barred  Rock  Hens, 

7.35 

9. 

6.95 

10. 

White  Wyandottes, 

5.43 

11. 

Black  Leghorns, 

7.52 

12. 

Light  Brahmas, 

8.98 

13A. 

Rhode  Island  Reds, 

4.54 

13B. 

Mixed, 

4.41 

14A. 

Buff  Orpingtons, 

13.38 

14B. 

Black  Orpingtons, 

8.20 

16. 

White  Leghorn  Hens, 

3.81 

The  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  a  pound  of 
eggs  varies  all  the  way  from  3.4  pounds  to  13.38  pounds. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  great  variation?  You  will  no- 
tice that  pen  5  is  the  most  economical.  These  birds  were 
hatched  the  previous  spring ;  it  was  their  first  laying  sea- 
son, and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a  hen's  period  of 
most  economical  egg  production  is  during  her  first  year's 
laying. 
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At  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station  records  show  that 
there  is  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  average  number  of  eggs 
laid  per  hen  during  their  first,  second  and  third  laying 
seasons.  Old  age  makes  the  feed  cost  of  a  dozen  eggs 
increase,  and  decreases  the  profit  per  hen. 

Pen  13B  was  composed  of  birds  which  were  given  to 
the  university.  No  one  has  any  record  of  their  age.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  their  period  of  efficiency  has  long 
been  past. 

Pen  7  was  a  pen  of  Barred  Rocks,  requiring  5.8  pounds 
of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  eg'gs  during  their  first  lay- 
ing season.  Pen  8  shows  a  pen  of  similar  breeding,  which 
required  7.3  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  eggs 
during  their  second  laying  season,  while  pen  6  shows 
three-year-old  birds,  which  required  9.6  pounds  of  feed. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  age  is  the  important  factor 
in  maintaining  efficient  egg  production.  A  hen's  period 
of  economical  egg  production  is  over  at  the  end  of  her 
second  laying  season.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  one- 
half  of  the  tlock  should  be  culled  at  the  end  of  the  first 
laying  season  and  should  be  sent  to  the  market.  The  re- 
mainder can  be  used  for  breeding  purposes  and  can  be 
carried  over.  At  the  end  of  the  second  laying  season, 
if  a  person  expects  to  maintain  an  efficient  farm  flock,  he 
had  best  dispose  of  the  two-year-old  hens.  The  farmer 
poultryman  should  adopt  some  sj'stem  of  marking  his  hens 
so  that  he  knows  their  age.  Placing  a  ring  on  the  right 
leg  the  first  year  and  a  ring  on  the  left  foot  the  second 
year  is  a  very  good  method.  This  can  be  easily  done  with 
practically  no  expense  and  will  greatly  eliminate  some  of 
the  loss.     It  will  make  farm  hens  more  efficient. 

Another  point  which  is  ciuite  frequently  overlooked  is 
in  regard  to  the  c[uestion  of  culling  the  surplus  males. 
Little  do  we  realize  that  the  presence  of  a  male  in  the 
flock  decreases  the  efficiency  of  the  flock,  because  he  is 
consuming  large  quantities  of  feed,  and  unless  he  is  used 
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for  breeding  purposes  he  is  absolutely  of  no  use  to  its 
owner.  Pen  14B  illustrates  this  point,  as  one-fifth  of  the 
birds  in  that  pen  are  males.  By  eliminating  them  from 
the  pen  the  results  would  have  been  different. 

Having  taken  those  steps  which  are  necessary  to  pro- 
cure an  efficient  machine,  the  next  factor  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  is  the  question  of  the  method  of 
feeding.  One  should  realize  that  in  order  to  produce  eggs, 
certain  kinds  of  feed  are  necessary  and  that  they  must 
be  fed  in  the  correct  proportion.  This  is  shown  in  ob- 
serving the  results  of  pens  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  university 
flocks. 

Pen  3  produced  1  pound  of  eggs  for  every  4.5  lbs.  of  feed. 
Pen  4  produced  1  pound  of  eggs  for  every  8.8  lbs.  of  feed. 
Pen  5  produced  1  pound  of  eggs  for  every  3.4  lbs.  of  feed. 

These  three  flocks  of  birds  were  exactly  the  same ;  were 
of  the  same  age,  had  the  same  history,  and  so  far  as  pos- 
sible were  taken  care  of  in  the  same  manner.  The  only 
factor  which  entered  in  to  make  pen  4  less  efficient  was 
the  question  of  the  kind  of  ration  fed  the  birds.  There 
are  several  simple  principles  of  poultry  feeding.  In  the  first 
place  a  ration  should  consist  of  a  combination  of  grains 
and  ground  food.  Where  a  ration  of  grains  alone  is  fed 
it  is  too  great  a  tax  on  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  hen  to  digest  a  sufficient  amount  of  feed 
from  whole  grains  alone  for  her  to  be  an  economical  pro- 
ducer. This  being  the  case  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  add 
to  the  ration  something  which  is  easily  digested  and  some- 
thing which  can  be  quickly  handled  by  the  digestive  tract. 
For  that  reason,  in  addition  to  the  whole  grains  or  cracked 
grains,  which  are  designated  as  scratch  food,  there  should 
be  a  mixture  of  ground  foods.  Just  what  this  ground 
food  should  be  will  A^ary,  but  in  general  should  consist  of 
those  ground  foods  which  are  present  on  every  farm,  and 
should  consist  of  bran,  middlings,  cornmeal  and  other 
available  ground  foods. 
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A  second  principle  of  poultry  feeding  is  that  the  birds 
should  be  fed  a  surplus.  Our  200-egg  hen  which  consumed 
72  pounds  of  feed  needed  45  pounds  of  that  feed  to  supply 
her  body  needs.  The  remainder  and  that  which  was  left 
after  her  body  needs  had  been  satisfied  went  for  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs.  If  a  hen  is  not  fed  liberally  she  will  not 
produce  large  quantities  of  eggs,  and  she  will  not  be 
efficient.  Another  point  which  has  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration is  the  question  of  crude  fibre.  Nature  has  not 
endowed  the  hen  with  the  ability  to  digest  what  is  called 
crude  fibre.  As  a  result,  the  amount  of  grains  with  hulls, 
such  as  oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  etc.,  must  be  fed  in  lim- 
ited quantities.  Grains  of  this  nature  are  too  great  a  tax 
on  the  digestive  tract  and  should  never  comprise  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  ration ;  then  better  results  will  be 
obtained  if  they  are  soaked  over  night  so  as  to  soften  the 
hull.  A  hen  also  requires  lots  of  lime  in  the  production 
of,  or  manufacture  of,  egg  shells.  Failure  to  supply  this 
will  result  in  either  soft-shelled  eggs  or  a  reduction  in  the 
number  laid. 

There  should  be  plenty  of  fresh  water.  An  egg  is  65 
per  cent,  water.  Failure  to  supply  water  in  liberal  quan- 
tities will  result  in  a  smaller  sized  egg,  and  in  many  cases 
ovarian  trouble  has  been  directly  traced  to  lack  of  plenty 
of  clean,  fresh  water. 

The  methods  of  feeding  these  three  pens  of  birds  varied 
only  in  this  manner:  Pen  3  was  fed  a  scratch  food,  such 
as  corn,  two  parts,  and  wheat,  one  part.  This  scratch  was 
practically  two-thirds  of  the  ration.  The  other  one-third 
of  the  ration  was  made  up  of  the  following  mixture  :  Bran, 
middlings,  cornmeal  and  beef  scrap,  equal  parts  by  weight. 

Pen  4  was  fed  in  exactly  the  same  way,  except  that  they 
were  fed  no  meat  scrap.  Pen  5  was  fed  in  the  same  Avay 
as  pen  4,  but  in  addition  was  given  all  the  sour  skimmed 
milk  they  could  drink.  The  result  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 
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Method 

V'alue 

of    Feeding. 

Grain. 

Mash. 

Eggs. 

Cost. 

of  Eggs. 

Profit. 

Beef    scrap 

1,095 

422 

2,668 

$25.68 

$44.46 

$19.78 

No     meat 

1,095 

429 

1,373 

23.90 

22.90 

*1.00 

Sour    milk 

957 

446 

3,275 

26.32 

54.58 

28.26 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  beef  scrap  pen  consumed  1,095 
pounds  of  grain,  422  pounds  mash,  the  feed  costin.g  $25.68, 
and  produced  2,668  eggs.  Figuring  these  eggs  at  twenty 
cents  a  dozen,  there  was  a  profit  of  $19.70.  Pen  4,  or  the 
no-meat  pen,  consumed  1,095  pounds  of  grain,  429  pounds 
mash;  the  cost  of  the  ration  was  $23.90;  in  other  words, 
the  eggs  were  produced  at  a  loss. 

Pen  5,  or  the  sour  milk  pen,  consumed  957  pounds  of 
grain,  446  pounds  mash ;  the  feed  cost  was  $26.32,  and 
there  were  produced  3,275  eggs.  The  profit  was  $28.26. 
In  other  words,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  the  ration  by 
the  addition  of  either  meat  or  milk,  the  egg  production 
was  more  than  double.  The  hens  were  much  more 
efficient. 

The  next  table  shows  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  per 
hen,  showing  the  cost  of  the  ration  and  the  average  cost  of 
feed  per  hen  per  year.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  proper 
rations  are  necessary  for  the  hen  to  be  efficient. 


Kind  of  Feed 

Pen  3. 

Value. 

Pen  4. 

Value. 

Pen  5. 

Value. 

Wheat     .  .  . 

365  lbs. 

$6.08 

365  lbs. 

$6.08 

318  lbs. 

$5.30 

Corn    

730  lbs. 

11.68 

730  lbs. 

11.68 

638  lbs. 

10.21 

Bran     .... 

105  lbs. 

1.26 

143  lbs. 

1.71 

149  lbs. 

1.79 

Shorts     .  .  . 

105  lbs. 

1.47 

143  lbs. 

2.00 

149  lbs. 

2.09 

Cornmeal    . 

105  lbs. 

1.78 

143  lbs. 

2.43 

149  lbs. 

2.53 

Beef    Scrap 

105  lbs. 

3.41 

Sour    Milk. 

2,200  lbs. 

4.40 

Total, 

$25.68 

$23.90 

$26.32 

Average  cos 

per  hen 

per    year. 

1.026 

.956 

1.05 

The  method  of  feeding  conforms  to  regular  routine. 
In  the  morning  a  small  amount  of  scratch  feed  was 
sprinkled  in  heavy  straw  litter.  This  was  to  compel  the 
hens  to  exercise,  an  important  point  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.     If  a  hen  fails  to  take  exercise  there  is  a 

*  Loss. 
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tendency  for  her  to  become  too  fat.  If  she  is  compelled 
to  work  for  a  living,  if  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  dig  in 
the  straw  to  find  the  grain,  there  is  little  danger  of  her 
becoming  too  fat.  At  noon  the  box  containing  the  ground 
feed,  which  is  fed  dry,  was  opened,  and  the  birds  permit- 
ted to  have  access  to  this  the  remainder  of  the  day.  At 
night  a  more  liberal  feeding  of  scratch  food  was  given. 
Approximately  twice  as  much  scratch  food  was  fed  at 
night  as  in  the  morning.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
a  hen  consumes  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  grain  daily. 
Then,  too,  if  a  person  expects  a  hen  to  be  efficient  he 
must  view  her  not  only  as  a  machine  which  must  be  kept 
in  good  working  condition,  but  there  must  also  be  that 
personal  factor  present  which  is  so  necessary  if  one  wishes 
to  obtain  success.  If  a  person  is  not  interested  in  the 
chickens,  if  he  does  not  display  an  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, if  he  is  not  regular  in  their  attention,  if  he  does  not 
teach  them  that  he  is  their  friend,  even  though  the  ma- 
chine is  a  good  one,  even  though  the  birds  are  fed  the 
correct  ration,  there  will  be  unsatisfactory  egg  produc- 
tion.    The  hen  will  not  be  efficient. 

Summary  of  Feeding  for  Egg  Production. 

SCRATCH   food.  MASH. 

4  parts  corn,  1  part  bran, 

4  parts  wheat.  1  part  shorts, 

1  part  cornmeal, 
1  part  beef  scrap.. 

Twice  as  much  grain  as  ground  food. 

1.  Grain  and  ground  feed. 

2.  Animal  food,  such  as  beef  scrap  or  skim  milk. 

3.  Grit  and  oyster  shell. 

4.  Green  food. 

5.  Clean,  fresh  water. 

6.  Liberal  feeding. 

7.  Plenty  of  exercise. 

8.  Kegular  attention. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  SANITARY  MILK. 

BY  CHARLES  E.  NORTH,   M.   D., 

Director  of  the  North  Public  Health  Bureau,  New  York. 

The  dairy  industry  as  a  whole  has  been  undergoing  a 
process  of  fermentation  in  the  last  ten  years;  due  to  inter- 
nal agitation  on  the  part  of  the  producer  and  the  dealer, 
both  of  whom  feel  that  higher  prices  should  be  paid  for 
milk ;  and  external  pressure  on  the  part  of  public  health 
authorities,  who  believe  that  the  consumer  should  receive 
a  product  which  is  cleaner  and  safer.  Briefly,  the  revo- 
lution which  is  taking  place  affects  both  price  and  quality. 
The  outcome  of  the  activity  which  has  been  displayed  by 
the  industry  and  by  public  health  authorities  has  brought 
clearly  into  the  light  certain  methods  which  are  of  great 
value  in  improving  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  at  but  a 
trifling  increase  in  the  cost  of  production.  At  the  same 
time,  there  have  been  devised  new  plans  for  establishing 
public  confidence  in  the  better  product,  and  for  educating 
the  consumer  to  pay  higher  prices  for  better  milk. 

Sanitary  milk  can  be  produced  by  the  adoption  of  a 
few  simple  but  efficient  sanitary  methods,  stimulated  by 
the  testing  of  the  product  for  bacteria  to  determine  its 
sanitary  character,  and  by  a  system  of  payment  by  the 
dealer  to  the  producer  based  on  the  sanitary  character  of 
milk  as  well  as  on  its  richness.  The  successful  marketing 
of  the  product  results  from  a  system  of  grading  and  label- 
ling established  by  public  health  authorities,  and  the  at- 
taching of  a  label  to  clean  milk  by  which  it  may  be 
identified. 

In  producing  sanitary  milk  we  must  begin  with  the 
dairy  cow.  We  may  pass  over  the  well  known  infectious 
diseases,  chief  of  wiiieh  is  bovine  tuberculosis,  because 
these  have  been  so  extensively  discussed  that  the  methods 
for  their  control  are  well  known  to  most  dairymen.     It  is 
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necessary  that  dairy  cows  be  maintained  in  good  health. 
I  will  call  your  attention  at  this  time  to  only  one  form 
of  cattle  disease,  which  has  an  importance  that  has  been 
largely  overlooked.  The  process  of  milk  production  is 
one  which  depends  on  the  transformation  of  the  food 
which  enters  the  cow's  mouth  first  into  blood  and  lymph. 
The  large  blood  vessels  carry  in  solution  the  materials  out 
of  which  milk  is  to  be  made  from  the  digestive  organs  of 
the  cow  to  the  cow's  udder.  Large  veins  commonly  ap- 
pearing next  to  the  udder,  called  by  dairymen  "milk 
veins,"  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  filled  with  blood  and  not 
with  milk.  An  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  udder 
shows  that  the  large  veins  and  arteries  are  split  up  into 
branches,  which  subdivide  into  a  fine  net-work  of  blood 
vessels  extending  all  through  the  mass  of  udder  tissue. 
The  udder  itself  is  filled  with  large  and  small  pockets,  so 
that  its  structure  resembles  that  of  a  sponge.  If  we  cut 
across  the  udder  we  can  see  that  the  pockets  are  connected 
by  tubes,  through  which  the  milk  runs.  The  walls  of 
these  pockets  and  tubes  are  lined  with  a  fine,  velvety  mass 
of  animal  matter,  consisting  of  small  particles  of  tissue, 
called  cells.  The  blood  circulates  in  the  walls  of  the 
tubes,  and  the  cells  lining  the  walls  extract  the  fluids  they 
require  from  the  blood,  and  transform  them  into  milk, 
which  is  discharged  through  the  tubes.  In  the  process 
much  of  the  material  lining  the  walls  is  broken  off,  so 
that  there  is  a  constant  shedding  of  animal  matter  into 
the  milk.  Some  of  this  animal  matter  consists  of  pus,  or 
white  blood  cells.  This  is  especially  true  when  there  is 
inflammation  of  the  udder.  It  is  about  as  common  for  a 
dairy  cow  to  have  an  inflammation  of  the  udder  as  for  a 
human  being  to  have  a  cold  in  the  head.  When  such 
inflammation  occurs  the  discharge  of  animal  nuitter  from 
the  walls  of  the  milk  tubes  becomes  very  great.  The 
M^hite  blood  cells  which  float  in  the  blood  find  their  way 
through  the  walls  of  the  milk  tubes  and  devour  the  bac- 
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teria  which  cause  the  udder  inflammations.  They  may 
readily  be  seen  under  the  microscope,  literally  gorged 
with  hundreds  of  the  germs  which  they  have  collected  in 
their  jelly-like  bodies.  They  are,  in  fact,  tiny  jelly  fish 
with  a  marvelous  sense  which  enables  them  to  discover 
the  bacteria  causing  infectious  disease.  When  such  in- 
flammations of  the  udder  take  place,  the  milk  which  is 
drawn  out  is  filled  with  a  slimy  mass  of  pus  consisting  of 
thousands  of  Avhite  blood  cells  and  millions  of  the  bacteria 
which  cause  the  udder  inflammation.  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  bacteria  are  capable  of  causing 
inflammations  in  the  throats  of  milk  consumers.  The  first 
step,  then,  in  clean  and  sanitary  milk  production,  in  addi- 
tion to  care  for  the  general  health  of  the  cow,  should  be 
special  care  to  prevent  the  discharges  from  sore  udders 
from  getting  into  the  milk  suppl3\ 

If  the  farmer  is  to  be  properly  paid  for  what  he  does, 
we  must  in  some  way  distinguish  between  clean  milk  and 
dirty  milk.  The  best  method  devised  up  to  date  for  meas- 
uring degrees  of  cleanliness  is  the  bacterial  test.  Dirt 
and  bacteria  go  together.  Milk  which  has  been  produced 
in  an  unclean  manner  contains  large  numbers  of  bacteria. 
Milk  which  has  been  produced  by  clean  methods,  and 
which  is  properly  refrigerated,  contains  small  numbers  of 
bacteria.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  dirty  milk  con- 
taining millions  of  bacteria,  and  clean  milk  containing 
only  a  few  hundred.  The  bacterial  test  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  mystery,  and  need  not  be  confined  to  college 
laboratories.  It  has  now  invaded  the  milk  industry  so 
extensively  that  every  up-to-date  milk  dealer  feels  the 
necessity  of  having  a  bacterial  laboratory  of  his  own. 
The  bacterial  test  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  process 
of  planting  a  little  garden.  Bacteria  themselves  are  tiny 
plants,  and  grow  readily  in  proper  soil.  It  is  necessary 
to  use  certain  precautions  in  testing  milk,  so  that  the  tiny 
gardens  which  are  planted  by  the  bacteriologist  may  tell 
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a  true  story.  The  first  step  in  bacterial  testing  consists 
in  taking  samples  of  milk  in  properly  sterilized  sample 
bottles  and  keeping  them  refrigerated  until  they  reach  the 
laboratory.  In  the  laboratory  it  is  possible  for  one  man 
or  woman  to  test  a  large  number  of  samples  at  one  time, 
provided  the  laboratory  glassware  with  which  the  test  is 
to  be  made  is  properly  arranged  in  series,  so  that  rapid 
and  efficient  work  may  be  done.  The  various  steps  in  the 
bacterial  test  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

1.  SJiaking  Milk  Samples.  The  bacteriologist  rapidly 
shakes  the  bottle  of  milk  which  has  been  collected,  in  or- 
der to  thoroughly  mix  the  dirt  and  bacteria. 

2.  Diluting  the  Milk.  One  c.  c,  or  about  one-third  of 
a  teaspoonful,  of  the  milk  sample  is  drawn  up  into  a  small 
glass  tube,  called  a  pipette,  to  a  mark  on  the  glass  Avhich 
gives  an  exact  measure.  This  is  then  discharged  into  a 
bottle  of  boiled  or  sterilized  water  containing  99  c.  c. 
"When  the  milk  is  added  to  this  water  there  is  exactly  one 
per  cent,  of  milk  in  the  water.  This  is  done  because  the 
bacteria  in  milk  are  usually  so  numerous  that  our  garden 
would  contain  too  many  seeds  and  would  be  overgi'own. 
"We  dilute  the  milk  in  order  to  scatter  the  bacteria 
through  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid.  The  l)ottle  of  diluted 
milk  is  then  rapidly  shaken  to  thoroughly  mix  the  milk 
and  water. 

3.  Planting.  One  c.  c,  or  one-third  of  a  teaspoonful, 
of  the  diluted  milk  is  then  drawn  up  in  another  sterilized 
glass  tube  or  pipette  and  discharged  onto  a  small,  round 
glass  disb,  called  a  Petri  dish,  which  is  tlie  little  garden 
above  referred  to.  Upon  this  is  poured  some  melted  jelly 
made  from  a  Japanese  seaweed,  called  agar.  This  jelly 
contains  some  beef  tea  solution,  and  is  the  soil  for  the  gar- 
den in  Avhich  the  seeds  are  going  to  grow.  Tlie  jelly  is 
warm  enough  to  spread  out   all  over  tbe  bottom  of  the 
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glass  dish,  and  by  gently  shaking  the  milk  and  the  jelly 
become  thoroughly  mixed.  After  standing  a  few  mo- 
ments the  jelly  hardens,  and  all  of  the  specks  of  dirt  and 
dust  and  bacteria  in  the  milk,  which  correspond  to  the 
seeds,  are  glued  fast  to  the  jelly  and  cannot  be  removed 
because  the  jelly  is  so  hard. 

4.  Incuhation.  The  next  process  is  called  incubation, 
because  these  glass  dishes  are  placed  in  a  hot  closet  at 
the  same  temperature  used  for  hatching  hens'  eggs.  They 
remain  here  for  a  period  of  two  days.  This  high  tempera- 
ture causes  the  tiny  plants  called  bacteria  to  grow  with 
enormous  rapidity.  Where  each  speck  of  dust  or  dirt  or 
bacteria  in  the  milk  was  glued  fast  in  the  jelly  a  growth 
will  occur  which  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  Bacteria  themselves  are  so  tiny  that  they  can 
only  be  seen  with  a  powerful  microscope,  but  the  growth 
which  takes  place  in  this  jelly  surrounds  with  millions 
of  descendants  each  of  the  original  ancestors  which  were 
glued  fast,  and  thereby  forms  what  are  called  "colonies," 
each  colony  appearing  like  a  white  spot  of  mold,  which 
can  readily  be  seen  by  anyone  with  the  naked  eye. 

5.  Counting.  Any  high  school  boy  or  girl  can  count 
the  colonies,  or  spots,  which  have  appeared  on  the  jelly, 
and  thus  give  the  total  number  of  bacteria  in  the  original 
milk  sample  by  multiplying  the  number  of  colonies  by 
the  dilution  of  the  milk.  Dilutions  of  1  part  of  milk  to 
100  of  water,  1  part  to  1,000,  and  1  part  to  10,000,  are 
commonly  made  before  the  planting  is  done.  The  colo- 
nies counted  are  then  multiplied  by  100,  or  1,000,  or  10,- 
000,  as  the  case  may  be,  showing  that  the  milk  sample 
contained  hundreds,  thousands,  or  millions  of  bacteria. 

The  establishment  of  a  bacterial  testing  laboratory  for 
milk  costs  from  .$200  to  $500,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
laboratory  and  the  number  of  samples  to  be  tested  daily. 
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Laboratory  workers  capable  of  making  bacterial  tests  of 
milk  according  to  the  standard  method  are  easy  to  secure, 
since  any  intelligent  high  school  boy  or  girl  can,  after  a 
training  of  six  weeks  or  two  months,  become  so  familiar 
with  the  methods  of  testing  that  they  are  competent  to 
make  tests  of  at  least  fifty  samples  daily.  Every  town 
can  possess  a  milk-testing  laboratory  of  this  kind,  and 
all  of  the  larger  milk  dealers  should  possess  such  labora- 
tories. The  information  secured  is  more  valuable  than 
any  other  kind  of  information  which  can  be  furnished  to 
the  producer  or  the  dealer  regarding  the  product,  since 
it  shows  directly  the  results  achieved  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  sanitary  milk. 

It  has  been  commonly  believed  that  only  the  million- 
aire, or  the  dairyman  possessed  of  a  model  dairy,  can 
produce  clean  milk.  The  multiplication  of  certified  dai- 
ries is  an  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession on  this  subject.  Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  the 
manager  of  a  large  certified  dairy  farm,  in  which  no 
expense  was  spared  to  maintain  sanitary  conditions  equal 
to  those  of  the  surgical  operating  room.  In  addition  to 
the  model  cow  stable,  which  had  cost  many  thousand  dol- 
lars, there  was  an  old  dairy  barn  about  one  hundred  yards 
away  on  the  same  premises.  In  this  old  building,  which 
was  of  the  commonest  type,  cows  recently  purchased  were 
kept  on  probation  until  they  could  be  tuberculin  tested. 
There  were  always  some  of  these  animals  producing  milk, 
and  it  was  consequently  necessary  every  day  to  send  a 
milker  from  the  model  dairy  house,  who  took  his  cans 
and  milking  pails  on  a  wheelbarrow  to  this  old  barn.  The 
milk  which  he  produced  there  was  tested  for  bacteria 
daily  for  more  than  a  year,  and  compared  with  the  milk 
produced  in  the  sanitary  stable.  These  tests  showed  that 
the  average  number  of  bacteria  of  the  milk  produced  in 
the  old  barn  for  a  year  was  only  3,102  bacteria  per  c.  c, 
while  the  test  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  sanitary  stable 
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was  1,097  bacteria  per  c.  c.  Inasmuch  as  the  standard 
for  certified  milk  is  10,000  bacteria  per  c.  c,  the  milk  pro- 
duced by  both  of  these  barns  was  w^ell  within  the  certified 
limit.  The  remarkable  record  of  the  milk  produced  in 
this  old  cow  stable  convinced  me  that  the  building  was 
a  very  small  factor  compared  with  the  methods  used  by 
the  milker,  and  that  consequently  large  quantities  of  clean 
milk  could  be  produced  in  ordinary  barns — providing  the 
methods  were  correct. 

The  first  opportunity  to  carry  out  this  idea  on  a  large 
scale  was  given  by  New  York  City,  when  there  was  a 
demand  for  large  quantities  of  clean  milk  for  the  use  of 
the  babies  in  the  tenement  house  districts.  The  New 
York  milk  committee  and  the  New  York  Department  of 
Health  co-operated  in  the  establishment  of  infant  milk 
depots,  which  were  small  milk  stores  erected  in  the  tene- 
ment house  districts  of  the  city.  From  these  they  pro- 
posed to  sell  to  the  mothers  of  milk-fed  children  milk 
which  was  clean  and  safe,  and  for  which  they  could  charge 
a  low  price.  I  undertook  to  secure  a  supply  of  milk  for 
these  depots  by  establishing  a  large  milk-shipping  station 
at  the  village  of  Homer,  N.  Y.,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  away  from  the  city.  To  this  station  seventy-one 
dairy  farmers  brought  their  milk  daily.  By  the  adoption 
of  simple  sanitary  methods  the  milk  brought  to  this  sta- 
tion, which  amounted  to  over  10,000  quarts  per  day,  was 
transformed  into  clean  milk. 

This  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  as  the  milk  was 
received  each  morning  samples  M'ere  taken  for  bacterial 
testing  by  a  young  man  trained  for  this  purpose.  The 
milk  was,  and  still  is,  tested  in  a  little  laboratory  which 
is  located  in  the  building,  and  the  results  of  these  daily 
tests  are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board,  so  that  each  pro- 
ducer may  see  just  what  results  he  has  achieved.  The 
milk  cans  and  milking  pails  are  washed  and  sterilized  and 
dried  at  the  station,  so  that  each  farmer  carries  home 
with  him  a  sterilized  outfit. 
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Small-mouthed  milking  pails  are  used  by  all  producers, 
and  the  type  adopted  is  one  with  an  opening  only  five 
inches  in  diameter.  This  gives  almost  the  same  protec- 
tion which  is  given  to  milk  by  the  calf  itself.  Nature  has 
protected  little  calves  against  barn  contaminations,  and 
dairymen  can  imitate  the  calf  by  using  a  milking  pail 
with  an  extremely  small  mouth  and  making  the  transfer 
from  the  cow's  udder  to  the  pail  as  quickly  and  as  neatly 
as  possible.  In  this  way  certified  milk,  so  far  as  clean- 
liness is  concerned,  can  be  stolen  out  of  any  dairy  barn. 

The  standard  for  bacteria  at  this  shipping  station  is 
10,000  per  c.  c,  and  the  farmers  are  paid  a  premium  of 
one-fourth  cent  per  quart  for  all  milk  testing  within  this 
limit.  Every  month  in  the  year  the  majority  of  the  pro- 
ducers who  bring  milk  to  this  station  earn  this  premium. 
Some  of  the  best  of  them  frequently  produce  milk  con- 
taining less  than  1,000  bacteria  per  e.  c.  Last  fall,  in 
1915,  a  sample  of  milk  from  this  station  took  the  first 
prize  at  the  State  Fair  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  ob- 
tained the  highest  score  of  any  milk  ever  exhibited  at  that 
fair.  A  comparison  of  the  dairy  score  of  these  dairies 
with  the  milk  which  is  produced  shows  that  there  is  no 
relationship  between  the  numbers  of  bacteria  in  the  milk 
and  the  score  of  the  dairies. 

It  was  alleged  that  this  large  quantity  of  clean  milk  was 
produced  by  me  at  Homer  because  the  farmers  were  un- 
usually intelligent,  and  were  equipped  with  ice-houses. 
That  the  same  methods  would  be  effective  in  producing 
clean  milk  under  worse  conditions  was  thoroughly  demon- 
strated in  a  milk-shipping  station  at  Sparks,  Md.,  which 
is  twenty  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  At  this 
station  the  milk  wliieh  had  been  produced  up  to  the  time 
this  new  work  was  undertaken  had  been  in  such  l);id  con- 
dition that  the  milk  dealer  stated  he  was  compelled  to 
use  it  for  ice  cream.  There  were  twenty-eight  farnun's 
bringing  milk  to  this  plant.     ]\[ost  of  the  dairy  barns  had 
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dirt  floors,  and  were  very  dark.  In  most  cases  horses  and 
mules  were  stabled  in  the  same  room  with  the  cows.  In 
the  majority  of  dairies  the  hired  help  were  negroes,  with 
very  primitive  ideas  on  sanitation. 

The  first  step  in  establishing  this  station  consisted  in 
the  installation  of  apparatus  for  properly  washing  and 
sterilizing  the  milk  cans.  A  modest  laboratory  for  testing 
bacteria  was  installed  in  the  nearby  high  school,  and  one 
of  the  high  school  boys  trained  in  methods  for  the  bac- 
terial testing  of  milk.  This  boy  took  samples  daily  at  the 
station  of  the  milk  when  brought  in  by  the  producers,  and 
posted  the  results  of  his  test  on  the  bulletin  board.  The 
records  of  these  dairies  show  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  bacteria  were  reduced.  The  milk 
dealer  owning  the  station  established  a  standard  of  25,000 
bacteria  per  c.  c,  and  offered  a  premium  of  one-fourth 
cent  per  quart  for  all  milk  testing  below  this  standard, 
and  one-half  cent  per  quart  for  milk  testing  less  than 
10,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  The  records  show  that  each  one 
of  these  dairies  reduced  the  bacteria  in  its  milk  in  response 
to  The  stimulation  of  the  bacterial  test  and  the  system  of 
payment.  Barn  after  barn  producing  milk  with  several 
millions  of  bacteria  per  c.  c,  at  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  was  able  to  produce  milk 
containing  only  a  few  thousand.  The  mixed  milk  of  the 
entire  twenty-eight  farmers  showed  at  the  beginning  over 
5,000,000  bacteria  per  c.  c,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
contained  less  than  50,000  bacteria  per  c.  c.  The  quantity 
averaged  over  3,000  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Nowhere 
would  it  be  possible  to  find  more  primitive  conditions  with 
respect  to  cow  stables,  milk  houses  and  hired  help,  yet 
success  was  achieved  because  all  of  the  fundamentals  of 
clean  milk  production  were  adhered  to. 

At  Oxford,  Pa.,  clean  milk  production  was  more  re- 
cently undertaken  on  a  very  large  scale.  This  Oxford 
station  is  owned  by  the  largest  milk  dealer  in  the  city  of 
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Philadelphia,  and  ships  milk  from  ninety-eight  dairy 
farmers.  In  undertaking  to  produce  clean  milk  here  it 
was  obvious  that  all  of  the  ninety-eight  farmers  could  not 
be  transformed  into  clean  milk  producers  at  once,  and, 
accordingly,  the  station  was  equipped  with  two  receiving 
doors,  one  for  clean  milk  producers,  and  the  other  door 
for  the  others.  Sixty-three  men  volunteered  to  undertake 
to  produce  clean  milk,  and  Avent  to  the  upper  door;  the 
remaining  thirty-five  were  in  the  doubtful  class  and  car- 
ried their  milk  to  the  lower  door.  A  difference  of  ten 
cents  per  can  in  price  was  immediately  established.  Much 
jealousy  was  developed  between  these  two  groups  of  pro- 
ducers, and  this  line  of  cleavage  reached  back  into  their 
homes,  and  finally  penetrated  the  local  church. 

This  station  was  fitted  out  with  a  complete  equipment 
for  the  proper  washing,  sterilization  and  drying  of  milk 
cans.  The  farmers  were  required  to  wash  and  sterilize 
the  milking  pails  at  home.  A  bacteriological  laboratory 
was  installed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  and  a 
young  lady  who  had  been  the  district  school  teacher  tj)ok 
a  course  of  training  in  laboratory  testing  and  became  most 
expert  in  this  art.  One  dairyman  after  another  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  produce  sanitarj^  milk.  The  results 
of  the  bacterial  tests  were  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
daily,  and  recorded  in  the  ledger  of  the  milk  station.  A 
survey  of  these  figures  shows  in  a  wonderful  manner  how 
these  farmers,  while  at  first  producing  milk  containing 
millions  of  bacteria,  have  quickly  gained  control  over 
their  product,  and  were  able  to  keep  their  milk  Avell 
within  the  standard  established.  In  some  cases  the  ability 
of  the  farmer  to  do  this  in  barns  of  such  unsanitary  ap- 
pearance that  they  would  be  emphatically  condemned  by 
dairy  inspectors  again  demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  producer  himself  is  the  chief  factor  in  making  clean 
milk,  and  that  the  barn  is  an  extremelv  small  factor. 
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From  the  first  day  of  the  attempt  to  produce  clean  milk 
at  this  station  bacterial  tests  were  made  of  the  mixed  milk 
before  shipment  to  the  city.  Samples  of  mixed  milk  con- 
tained many  millions  of  bacteria  for  the  first  month  and 
a  half,  and  then  showed  a  constant  decrease  from  millions 
down  to  a  few  thousand.  This  decrease  occurred  so  sud- 
denly that  it  could  not  be  overlooked,  but  had  a  signifi- 
cance which  justifies  special  attention.  The  great  reduc- 
tion occurred  on  October  first,  which  was  the  very  day 
announced  by  the  dealer  as  the  date  on  which  paj^ment 
would  be  made  by  him  of  a  premium  to  the  producer  for 
furnishing  milk  below  the  bacterial  standard.  The  im- 
mediate response  made  by  the  producers  which  occurred 
on  that  date  shows  emphatically  that  the  price  itself  was 
much  more  of  an  influence  than  any  legislation  or  dairy 
inspection  or  education.  In  short,  if  milk  dealers  and 
the  public  desire  clean  milk  they  have  only  to  offer  the 
producer  an  extra  price  and  he  will  immediately  furnish 
them  with  the  product  desired. 

As  a  result  of  these  experiences  and  many  other  experi- 
ences of  the  same  kind,  I  have  stated  that  when  dairy 
farmers  once  learn  the  simple  methods  of  clean  milk  pro- 
duction they  can  be  organized  into  a  regiment  and 
marched  around  the  country  and  will  make  clean  milk  in 
any  dairy  barns,  wherever  they  go.  In  order  to  prove  this 
positively  I  secured  the  consent  of  ten  of  the  dairy  farm- 
ers at  Oxford  to  join  me  in  an  expedition  to  another  milk 
station  called  Kelton,  Pa.,  where  they  would  undertake  to 
produce  milk  in  dairy  barns  which  they  had  never  before 
visited.  This  arrangement  was  made  possible  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  large  milk  company  owning  both  of  these 
stations.  In  order  to  make  this  experiment  conclusive  it 
was  necessary  to  send  a  bacteriologist  to  Kelton  a  week 
in  advance  of  the  date  appointed  for  the  experiment  to 
make  tests  of  the  milk  as  produced  under  existing  condi- 
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tions  there.  These  tests  were  made  from  the  samples 
taken  from  all  of  the  producers  bringing  milk  to  the  Kel- 
ton  station,  and  from  them  it  was  possible  to  select  a 
group  of  dairy  farmers  who,  hy  the  methods  they  prac- 
ticed, were  producing  milk  containing  many  millions  of 
bacteria. 

I  had  the  ten  Oxford  dairy  farmers  join  me  at  the  Ox- 
ford station,  and  we  took  a  train  from  Oxford  to  Kelton. 
At  the  Kelton  station  we  were  met  by  the  Kelton  farmers, 
who  had  agreed  to  participate  in  this  experiment  because 
of  their  interest  in  having  the  Kelton  station  transformed 
into  a  clean-milk  station  so  that  they  could  earn  some  of 
the  premiums  offered  for  clean  milk.  At  Kelton  each  of 
the  Oxford  farmers  was  paired  off  with  a  Kelton  producer, 
and  taken  out  to  the  Kelton  farms.  This  expedition  oc- 
curred on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  Oxford  men 
arrived  about  2.30,  and  were  driven  immediately  to  the 
farms,  where  milking  took  place  at  about  3.00  or  3.30. 
After  milking,  the  Oxford  men  returned  to  the  Kelton 
station  and  took  the  train  back  to  Oxford.  No  prepara- 
tions whatever  were  made  for  this  test.  The  Oxford  men 
used  the  same  barns,  the  same  cows,  the  same  milk  cans, 
the  same  milk  houses,  and  not  one  penny  was  spent  in 
improving  the  conditions  on  these  dairies.  The  only  item 
of  equipment  which  the  Oxford  men  used  which  the  Kel- 
ton men  did  not  possess  was  a  covered  milking  pail,  each 
Oxford  man  bringing  his  own  sterilized  and  covered  milk- 
ing pail  with  him.  The  milk  produced  by  these  Oxford 
farmers  remained  on  the  Kelton  farms  over  night  and  was 
brought  to  the  shipping  station  the  next  morning,  where 
tests  were  then  made.  Results  of  this  work  sliow  a  most 
remarkable  difference  between  milk  produced  l)v  ordinary 
methods  of  the  Kelton  farmers,  and  by  the  adoption  of 
the  simple  but  fundamental  sanitary  methods  used  hy  the 
O^xford  farmers.  These  differences  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 
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Bacterial  Tests  of  ]\Iilk  Produced  on  Kelton  Dairies. 


By  Kelton  Dairymen. 

By  Oxford  Dairymen. 

'arm  No.  1, 

1,830,000 

3,300 

2, 

1,520,000 

3,100 

3, 

4,830,000 

4,600 

4, 

4,000,000 

7,000 

5, 

1,450,000 

4,100 

6, 

3,600,000 

61,000 

7, 

60,000 

800 

8, 

2,500 

9, 

70,000 

1,600 

10, 

500,000 

5,600 

At  the  milk  stations  above  mentioned,  and  at  more  than 
thirty  milk  stations  now  producing  "Grade  A  ]\Iilk"  for 
New  York  City,  it  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  that 
clean  milk  production  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  dairy  farmers  without  extensive  or  expensive 
additions  to  their  equipment,  but  merely  by  +he  exercise 
of  a  little  intelligent  care.  It  has  often  been  asked  just 
what  are  the  operations  of  primary  importance  in  clean 
milk  production.  After  many  years  of  experience  and 
of  actual  practice,  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  list : 

Essentials  for  Clean  jMilk  Production. 

1.  Use  covered  milking  pails. 

2.  Keep  cows'  udders  clean. 

3.  Milk  with  dry  hands. 

4.  Use  an  abundance  of  boiling  water  for  sterilizing 
pails  and  cans  after  washing. 

5.  Beware  of  milk  strainers !  Use  only  cheesecloth 
washed  and  boiled  before  each  use. 

6.  Beware  of  open  coolers!  Cool  night's  milk,  winter 
and  summer,  by  placing  cans  in  tanks  of  water. 

7.  Beware  of  wooden  paddles  or  stirring  rods !  Use 
only  metal  stirring  rods  scalded  before  using. 

8.  Pay  a  bonus  to  hired  help  based  on  bonus  received 
for  clean  milk. 
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It  is  important  for  the  dairy  farmer  to  realize  the  value 
of  pasteurization  to  the  milk  industry.  There  is  no  single 
factor  which  has  added  so  much  stability  to  the  milk 
business  as  pasteurization.  Not  only  does  this  process 
eliminate  the  enormous  losses  which  formerly  occurred 
through  the  souring  of  milk,  but,  above  all,  it  eliminates 
the  terrible  epidemics  of  disease  so  often  traced  to  raw 
milk.  The  rank  and  file  of  producers ;  and,  I  regret  to 
say,  many  dealers ;  and,  I  regret  still  further  to  say,  many 
agricultural  colleges,  still  are  reluctant  to  endorse  or  adopt 
the  pasteurization  of  milk — if  they  do  not  openly  oppose 
it.  This  is  because  there  still  remains  in  their  minds  a 
feeling  that,  on  the  one  hand,  pasteurization  is  a  substi- 
tute for  sanitation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pro- 
cess damages  the  food  value  of  milk.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  available  at  the  present  time  to  furnish  a  com- 
plete answer  to  these  two  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  pasteurization  is  only  a  process  per- 
formed by  special  machinery  for  the  heating  and  cooling 
of  milk,  which  can  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  milk,  whether 
clean  or  dirty.  The  pasteurizing  machinery  is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  milk  which  is  passed  through  it.  The 
responsibility  for  the  sanitarj^  or  unsanitary  character  of 
the  milk  brought  to  the  pasteurizing  machine  lies  with  the 
dealer  or  producer,  and  with  the  public  health  authorities 
who  supervise  the  dealer  and  producer.  If  the  pasteuriza- 
tion of  dirty  milk  is  permitted  it  is  because  it  is  allowed 
either  by  the  industry  or  by  public  health  authorities.  If 
the  process  is  a  good  process,  and  beneficial  to  the  indus- 
try as  well  as  to  the  consumer,  it  should  be  protected 
against  abuse  by  proper  restrictions  safeguarding  the 
character  of  the  raw  milk  brought  to  the  pasteurizing  ma- 
chine. The  best  form  which  such  restrictions  can  take  is 
to  establish  a  standard  for  all  raw  milk  previous  to  its 
pasteurization.  Such  standards  have  now  been  adopted 
by  New  York  City,  and  many  other  cities,  so  that  the  pas- 
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teurizer  can  no  longer  be  held  accountable  for  unsanitary 
milk  with  which  some  dealers  have  abused  it. 

In  answer  to  the  statement  that  it  impairs  the  food 
value  of  milk,  we  have,  in  addition  to  numerous  other  ex- 
periments in  infant  feeding,  the  enormous  experiment 
which  has  been  conducted  for  the  i^ast  five  years  in  New 
York  City  in  the  feeding  of  the  infants  patronizing  the 
infant  milk  stations  operated  by  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health.  At  the  present  time  more  than  21,000 
babies  under  five  years  of  age  are  fed  at  the  stations  daily 
on  pasteurized  milk.  Careful  records  are  kept  of  the  wel- 
fare of  all  of  these  infants  by  the  doctors  and  nurses  in 
charge  of  these  stations.  A  study  of  the  statistics  which 
have  been  collected  for  the  several  years  during  which 
these  stations  have  operated  compels  the  most  severe  critic 
of  pasteurization  to  admit  that  the  general  health  and 
gain  in  weight  of  the  infants  feeding  on  this  pasteurized 
milk  emphatically  demonstrates  that  its  food  value  has 
in  no  way  been  impaired. 

I  believe  that  all  milk  should  be  pasteurized,  because 
all  milk  is  subject  to  unforeseen  risks,  even  certified  milk, 
since  it  comes  from  dairy  cows  and  is  handled  by  human 
beings  before  it  reaches  the  consumer,  runs  the  risk  of  cow 
diseases  and  human  diseases,  and  can  only  secure  positive 
life  insurance  by  pasteurization.  The  best  temperature  at 
which  to  heat  milk  is  145  degrees  for  thirty  minutes.  This 
temperature  is  not  high  enough  to  damage  the  food  value 
or  the  chemical  composition  of  milk,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  sufficiently  high  to  guarantee  the  destruction  of 
all  of  the  bacteria  of  the  infectious  diseases  transmissible 
by  milk. 

Even  the  smallest  milk  producer  and  milk  dealer  can 
pasteurize  milk  at  low  cost.  There  are  small  machines 
which  can  be  used  even  on  the  kitchen  stove  for  pasteur- 
izing a  few  quarts  of  milk  at  a  time.  These  are  called 
home  pasteurizers,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  pasteurizing 
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the  milk  for  infant  feeding.  The  largest  sizes  of  machines 
can  readily  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  of  dairy- 
machinery  for  pasteurizing  from  a  few  hundred  quarts 
up  to  many  thousands  of  quarts  per  day. 

We  will  assume  that  the  dairy  industry  can  readily 
adopt  methods  of  milk  production  which  will  furnish  clean 
milk  at  low^  cost,  and  that  the  milk  dealer  can,  without 
great  expense,  pasteurize  such  milk  so  that  he  can  offer 
to  the  market  milk  which  is  clean  and  which  he  can  guar- 
antee is  safe,  at  a  moderate  price.  We  now  come  to  a 
much  more  important  question  from  a  business  stand- 
point, and  that  is,  how  can  the  market  for  such  milk  be 
created,  and  how  can  the  milk  dealer  sell  such  milk. 
Here  a  difficulty  at  once  arises,  for  the  reason  that  history 
shows  conclusively  that  milk  dealers  and  milk  producers 
have  for  years  attempted  to  furnish  a  superior  article  to 
the  market,  but  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  create  a 
public  demand  for  any  quality  higher  than  the  regular 
grade  of  market  milk.  This  can  readily  be  appreciated 
by  a  study  of  the  large  milk  markets  in  America,  where 
it  will  be  found  that  the  bulk  of  the  supply  on  the  market 
consists  of  one  class  of- milk  at  one  price.  In  the  majority 
of  eastern  cities  market  milk  sells  for  nine  cents  per  quart, 
and  as  much  as  99  per  cent,  of  the  milk  handled  by  large 
dealers  will  be  of  the  single  grade.  The  so-called  ''cer- 
tified milk"  may  amount  in  some  cities  to  as  much  as  one 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  supply. 

This  condition  of  affairs  brought  about  the  appointment 
by  the  New  York  milk  committee  of  a  national  commis- 
sion, called  the  National  Commission  on  ^Nlilk  Standards, 
composed  of  twenty  of  the  leading  i-)ublie  health  author- 
ities in  America.  The  object  of  this  commission  has  been 
to  consider  wa.ys  and  means  for  securing  a  better  type  of 
milk  regulation,  which  would  break  up  the  one-price 
and  one-quality  system,  and  provide  a  market  for  cleaner 
and  safer  milk  than  the  regular  market  grade.     The  re- 
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suit  of  this  commission's  labors  has  been  a  report  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  at 
Washington,  in  which  they  recommend  that  all  milk 
should  be  divided  into  two  or  three  grades,  designated  by 
the  labels  A,  B  and  C.  These  grades  are  based  on  the 
sanitary  character  of  the  milk  in  a  raw  state,  irrespective 
of  pasteurization;  "Grade  A"  milk  being  the  cleanest, 
and  "Grade  C"  milk  being  the  dirtiest.  New  York  City, 
the  entire  state  of  New  York,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  have  now  adopted  this  system. 
Milk  with  the  "Grade  A"  label  is  recognized  as  being  the 
highest  grade,  and  the  cleanest  and  suitable  for  infant 
feeding.  When  it  is  produced  from  tuberculin-tested  cows 
and  handled  by  emploj'ees  under  medical  supervision  it 
can  be  sold  in  a  raw  state.  Such  raw  milks  are  the  cer- 
tified milks.  The  bulk  of  the  milk  selling  under  the 
"Grade  A"  label  comes  from  cows  which  have  been  only 
physically  examined,  and  is  handled  by  employees  with- 
out medical  supervision,  but  from  whom  diseases  are  re- 
ported when  they  occur,  and  is  pasteurized.  This  "Grade 
A  pasteurized  milk"  in  New  York  City  already  exceeds 
175,000  quarts  per  day,  while  the  certified  raw  milk  is 
only  15,000  quarts  per  day.  In  a  little  over  a  year  the 
pasteurized  Grade  A  milk  has  increased  to  more  than  ten 
times  the  c[uantity  of  certified  raw  milk.  This  "Grade  A 
pasteurized  milk"  is  produced  in  ordinary  dairy  barns  by 
the  methods  outlined  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  It 
is  almost  as  clean  as  certified  milk,  and  in  some  cases 
just  as  clean.  It  is  far  cheaper  because  it  retails  at  ten 
cents  per  quart,  or  only  one  cent  more  than  the  regular 
grade  of  market  milk.  Thus  the  consumer,  by  paying  an 
extra  cent  per  quart,  can  secure  a  milk  which  is  decently 
clean  and  guaranteed  to  be  safe.  Cleanliness,  safety  and 
moderate  price  are  the  three  most  desirable  characteris- 
tics of  any  milk,  consequently  there  are  many  persons 
who  believe  that  "Grade  A  pasteurized  milk"  is  destined 
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to  be  the  milk  of  the  future,  and  that  this  milk  furnishes 
the  securest  foundation  for  a  permanent  milk  business. 

All  of  the  large  milk  companies  in  New  York  City  and 
in  New  York  state  are  now  busy  developing  their  supplies 
and  markets  of  this  "Grade  A  pasteurized  milk."  No 
one  can  visit  New  York  City  without  being  impressed  by 
the  extensive  advertising  which  is  being  published  in  con- 
nection with  this  product.  The  Borden 's  Condensed  Milk 
Company  has  established  seventeen  large  milk-shipping 
stations  for  this  milk.  The  Sheffield  Farms  Company  has 
four  such  stations,  one  of  them  being  the  largest  station 
of  this  kind  in  America.  The  largest  milk  company  in 
Philadelphia  is  putting  Grade  A  milk  on  the  market,  even 
though  the  Philadelphia  Department  of  Health  has  not 
yet  established  the  grading  system.  This  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  advantages  of  this  Grade  A  milk  business 
are  so  obvious  that  it  actually  pays  any  milk  company  to 
go  into  the  Grade  A  milk  business  in  advance  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  regulations  grading  milk. 

An  inspection  of  the  labels  on  the  retail  packages  of 
milk  readily  distinguish  between  the  different  grades,  and 
the  consumer  on  the  New  York  market  and  other  markets 
where  this  system  of  grading  has  been  established  can 
now  readily  identify  Grade  A  milk  from  Grade  B  or  Grade 
C  by  the  capital  "A"  appearing  on  the  label. 

There  are  over  3,500  farmers  producing  Grade  A  milk 
for  the  New  York  City  market.  The  premium  which  they 
receive  above  the  regular  market  price  for  their  product 
amounts  to  more  than  .$200,000  a  year.  Dairy  farmers 
in  New  England  should  bend  their  efforts  toward  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  system  for  New  England.  At  the 
present  time  the  prices  for  milk  in  New  England  are  set 
by  the  producers  of  the  lowest  grade  of  milk.  Milk  deal- 
ers take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  they  can  buy  cheap 
milk  from  cheap  producers.  It  is  an  injustice  and  an 
injury  to  have  market  prices  established  for  the  entire 
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industry  by  the  lowest  grade  of  milk.  The  only  remedy 
that  producers  of  better  milk  can  apply  to  this  condition 
is  to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  a  grading  system  which  will 
give  recognition  to  better  milk  at  a  better  price.  As  soon 
as  the  grading  system  is  established  each  grade  has  its 
own  market  price.  Instead  of  a  tlat  rate  for  all  milk 
being  shipped  to  the  city  of  Boston  or  other  markets,  there 
will  be  two  or  three  different  prices,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  grades.  In  this  way  those  milk  producers  in  New 
England,  of  which  there  are  many,  who  are  capable  of 
producing  a  better  article  will  get  a  better  price  than  the 
producers  of  a  second  or  third  grade  article. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  milk  problem  is  a  double 
problem,  being  economic  on  the  one  hand  and  sanitary  on 
the  other  hand.  The  advantages  of  the  grading  system 
may  be  summarized  by  sa.ying  that  it  improves  the  quality 
for  the  consumer  and  improves  the  price  for  the  producer. 
This  offers  a  complete  solution  for  the  economic  problem 
which  the  industry  faces,  and  for  the  public  liealth  prob- 
lem, in  which  the  consumer  is  interested. 
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THE   FOLLOWING  IS   THE  NUMBER  OF   CATTLE 
AND    STABLE    INSPECTIONS    FROM    SEP- 
TEMBER 1,  1914,  TO  AUGUST  31, 1915. 

1914. 

September    24 

October  33 

November 23 

December   23 

1915. 

January    27 

February    23 

March   22 

April 26 

May 29 

June    21 

July 26 

August    24 

Total 301 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

September  1,  1914,  to  September  1,  1915. 

Appropriation $15,000.00 

301  stables  and  herds  inspected .... 

196     tuberculous     cattle     destroyed 

(one-half  health  value) $6,359.25 

22  gland ered  horses  destroyed  (dis- 
eased value)    , 110.00 
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18  New  Hampshire  cattle  destroyed 
in  Massachusetts  (one-half  health 

value,  less  salvage) $354.97 

Services  of  veterinarians 1,614.00 

Expenses  of  veterinarians 894.61 

Services  and  expenses  of  appraisers 

within  the  state 70.33 

Postage,  stationery  and  office  supplies  290.97 

$9,694.13 

Unexpended  balance $5,305.87 

For  possible  expenses  of  epidemic $3,000.00 

Special  appropriation  passed  by  the  legislature, 
1915  1,500.00 

$4,500.00 

On  account  of  glanders  in  Rochester 
and  vicinity $318.77 

On  account  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 

in  Amherst  and  Pelham 4,178.25 

4,497.02 

Unexpended  balance $2.98 

THE   FOLLOWING  IS   THE   NUMBER  OF   CATTLE 
AND    STABLE    INSPECTIONS    FROM    SEP- 
TEMBER 1, 1915,  TO  AUGUST  31, 1916. 

1915. 

September    32 

October     56 

November     33 

December    48 
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1916. 

January    24 

February    20 

March   26 

April     35 

May     51 

June    38 

July    13 

Total 376 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
Appropriation     $18,800.00 

376  stables  and  herds  inspected .... 

316     tuberculous     cattle     destroyed 

(one-half  health  value) $9,159.49 

24  glandered  horses  destroyed  (dis- 
eased value) 120.00 

70  New  Hampshire  cattle  destroyed 
in  Massachusetts  (one-half  health 
value,  less  salvage) 1,403.93 

Services  of  veterinarians 2,306.00 

Expenses  of  veterinarians 1,193.80 

Postage,  stationery  and  office  supplies  495.11 

On  account  of  anthrax  epidemic  in 
the  towns  of  Whitefield  and  Dalton       4,067.08 

18,745.41 


Unexpended  balance $54.59 
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FROM  REPORT   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES   LIVE- 
STOCK SANITARY  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  condensed  report  of  live- 
stock sanitary  control  as  conducted  in  this  state  during 
the  year  1916,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

Our  appropriation  available  for  the  prosecution  of  this 
work  was  $18,800,  divided  as  follows:  Incidentals,  $500; 
for  payment  of  animals  destroyed,  $8,000;  for  inspections, 
disinfections  and  appraisals,  $3,500 ;  for  an  epidemic  fund, 
$6,800. 

With  this  money  we  have  inspected  376  herds  of  cattle, 
from  which  there  have  been  removed  and  destroyed,  by 
order  of  the  commissioner,  386  head  afflicted  with  tuber- 
culosis. The  owners  of  these  animals  were  paid  $10,563.42. 
Twenty-four  glandered  horses  have  been  destroyed  for 
which  we  have  paid  the  owners  $5  a  head. 

On  account  of  an  outbreak  of  anthrax  along  a  river  on 
which  was  located  a  tannery,  we  have  expended  approxi- 
mately $4,000,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tuberculosis  is  our  worst  scourge  and  is  with  us  all  the 
time.  Our  law  seems  to  be  adequate  but  our  appropria- 
tion is  far  too  small.  "We  demand  that  all  cattle  over  six 
months  of  age  shall  be  tuberculin  tested  prior  to  entering 
the  state.  All  tests  must  be  approved  by  the  live-stock 
sanitary  official  in  the  state  where  cattle  are  tested.  "We 
destroy  immediately,  without  remunerating  the  owner,  all 
reacting  animals  which  may  be  detected  by  re-test  or  oth- 
erwise, from  irregular  interstate  shipments.  Owners  of 
cattle  which  are  killed  by  order  of  the  commissioner  and 
which  have  been  harbored  in  the  state  for  at  least  three 
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months  previous,  receive  50  per  cent,  of  the  health  value 
of  said  animals.  The  maximum  appraisal,  however,  is 
$100  per  animal.  In  all  cases  where  animals  are  destroyed 
because  of  infectious  or  contagious  diseases,  full  instruc- 
tions are  given  for  disinfecting  the  stables.  Information 
relative  to  proper  methods  of  lighting,  ventilating,  etc., 
are  always  given.  No  payment  is  made  for  any  animal 
destroyed  until  all  prescribed  sanitary  instructions  have 
been  carried  out.  This  follow-up  work  is  done  by  our 
veterinarians  and  evidenced  by  the  return  to  this  office  of 
the  signed  sanitation  blanks. 

An  amendment  to  our  animal  industry  law  made  in 
1915  has  enabled  us  to  co-operate  with  our  farmers  in  clean- 
ing up  their  herds.  The  reactors  have  been  killed  with- 
out payment  from  the  state  in  the  following  manner: 
After  the  tuberculin  test  is  made,  we  arrange  for  the 
slaughter  of  all  reactors  under  the  supervision  of  a  state 
or  federal  inspector,  according  to  whether  the  meat  is  to 
enter  state  or  interstate  trade.  We  also  have  been  able  to 
locate  a  market  for  all  condemned  meat.  The  owner  re- 
ceives the  money  from  all  products  sold.  After  the  re- 
actors have  been  disposed  of,  we  continue  to  assist  the 
owner  until  his  stables  are  in  as  good  condition  as  it  is  prac- 
tical to  make  them.  After  six  or  nine  months  his  herd  is 
tested  again  and,  if  other  reactors  are  found,  w^e  repeat 
the  operation.  Following  this  the  owner  agrees  to  test 
his  herd  once  a  year  and  to  buy  in  only  tuberculin-tested 
animals.  "We  have  assisted  in  cleaning  up  nine  herds 
comprising  about  391  cattle. 

The  farmers  are  evidencing  a  much  greater  interest  in 
an  effort  to  eliminate  this  disease  from  their  herds.  Sev- 
eral have  expressed  a  desire  to  keep  their  herds  healthy  by 
having  them  tested  at  least  once  a  year,  and  by  buying  in 
only  tuberculin-tested  animals.     The  new  law  follows : 
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Laws  of  1915,  Chapter  125. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  convened: 

Section  1.  Amend  chapter  113  of  the  Public  Statutes 
by  striking  out  the  whole  of  section  18  and  substituting  the 
following:  Sect.  18.  Any  person  who  shall  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  trade,  or  barter  any  horse  infected  by  the  disease 
known  as  glanders,  or  swine  infected  by  the  disease  known 
as  hog  cholera,  or  expose  the  same  or  allow  them  to  be  ex- 
posed upon  any  highway  or  in  any  public  place  or  pas- 
ture, shall  be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars or  confined  thirty  days  in  jail,  or  both,  for  each  offense. 

Sect.  2.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  make 
an  examination  of  any  animal  or  animals,  owned  by  any 
person  or  persons  within  this  state,  reported  to  him  as  be- 
ing tubercular ;  and  if  in  his  judgment  he  deems  neces- 
sary, he  may  cause  to  be  made  a  tuberculin  test,  provided 
that  the  owner  or  agent  shall  agree  in  writing  to  improve 
sanitary  conditions,  to  disinfect  his  premises  should  dis- 
eased cattle  be  found,  to  agree  to  slaughter  animals  re- 
sponding to  such  test  or  hold  them  in  quarantine  pursu- 
ant to  tlie  directions  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
and  to  follow  instructions  designed  to  prevent  the  reinfec- 
tion of  the  herd,  or  to  suppress  the  disease  or  prevent  the 
spread  thereof.  Any  bovine  animal  in  which  tuberculosis 
is  diagnosed  by  a  physical  examination  or  the  tuberculin 
test,  or  both,  Avhich  is  not  immediately  slaughtered,  shall 
be  marked  by  inserting  in  the  left  ear  a  metal  tag  or  but- 
ton, upon  which  is  stamped  a  number  and  the  capital  letter 
T ;  and  a  record  of  each  number,  with  a  full  and  complete 
description  of  each  animal,  shall  be  kept  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  and  he  is  authorized  to  make  regu- 
lations whereby  animals  reacting  to  the  tuberculin  test, 
which  show  no  marked  physical  indications  of  disease,  may 
be  retained  by  the  owner  and  used  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  the  dairy  products  of  such  animals  may  be  sold  under 
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regulations  made  by  the  state  board  of  health ;  provided, 
however,  that  any  bovine  animal  slaughtered  by  order  of 
the  commissioner  shall  not  be  appraised  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Sect.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  trade,  or  barter  any  bovine  animal  known 
to  have  a  communicable,  infectious,  or  contagious  disease, 
except  for  immediate  slaughter  under  the  inspection  of 
state  or  federal  authorities,  or  by  written  permit  from  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  under  such  regulations  which 
may  be  hereafter  made  and  provided. 

A  larger  appropriation  could  be  effectively  used  in  this 
kind  of  work.  We  believe  it  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  more  ambitious  farmers  and  would  certainly  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  milk-consuming  public. 

GLANDERS. 

In  addition  to  a  few  isolated  cases  of  glanders  we  have 
experienced  two  outbreaks  partaking  of  an  epidemic  na- 
ture. By  persistent  and  painstaking  work  we  have  been 
able  to  suppress  them.  All  cases  of  glanders  reported  to 
this  office  are  immediately  investigated  and  any  suspicious 
cases  are  tested  by  a  competent  veterinarian.  One,  or 
more  if  necessary,  of  the  following  tests  is  used  to  identify 
the  disease :  agglutination  and  complement-fixation,  and 
subcutaneous  or  ophthalmic  mallein  tests.  All  reactors 
are  killed  and  properly  buried  and  the  stables  are  disin- 
fected under  the  supervision  of  an  agent  of  this  depart- 
ment. In  the  tw^o  outbreaks  noted  a  very  rigid  inspection 
was  ordered  and  approximately  500  horses  were  examined. 

By  recent  enactment  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  trade,  or  barter,  any  horse  infected  with  the 
disease  known  as  glanders,  or  expose  the  same,  or  allow 
them  to  be  exposed,  upon  any  highway  or  in  any  public 
place  or  pasture.  A  fine  not  exceeding  $100,  or  thirty 
days  in  jail,  or  both,  is  prescribed  as  punishment  for  vio- 
lations. 
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HOG  CHOLERA. 

Hog  cholera  has  made  its  appearance  over  a  large  area 
in  the  state,  and  with  increased  virulence.  Several  hun- 
dred swine  have  been  affected,  and  in  many  herds  the  loss 
has  been  heavy.  This  department,  early  in  the  year  1916, 
began  to  wage  a  campaign  against  this  disease.  The  vet- 
erinarians gave  their  unqualified  assistance  and  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  farmers  was  secured.  We  believe  this 
disease  can  be  controlled  in  our  state  and  all  excessive 
losses  prevented.  One  of  the  grave  dangers  attendant 
upon  its  control  lies  in  the  use  of  hog  cholera  virus  to 
secure  permanent  immunization.  In  the  hands  of  un- 
trained or  unskilled  men,  such  agents  are  like  matches  in 
the  hands  of  children.  No  veterinarian  unless  he  has  full 
knowledge  of  the  material  he  is  using  and  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  administering  "virulent  blood  or 
virus"  (or  any  preparation  of  a  similar  nature  under 
whatever  name)  should  attempt  to  use  it  or  to  recom- 
mend its  use  by  others.  In  the  hands  of  the  stockman, 
the  farmer,  or  the  amateur  practitioner,  it  is  a  positive 
menace ;  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  qualified  veterinarian  it 
is  an  undisguised  blessing  and  an  agent  that  will  save  the 
swine  raisers  and  farmers  of  our  state  large  sums  of  money. 
The  live-stock  sanitary  of^cials  of  several  states  are  pos- 
sessed with  the  power,  under  state  law,  to  prevent  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  such  agents  as  virulent  blood  or  virus, 
anthrax  vaccine,  and  such  other  active  agents  as  could 
spread  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  among  farm  ani- 
mals, providing  they  deem  it  necessary.  It  should  be  so 
controlled  in  this  state. 

In  the  year  1915,  not  covered  by  the  preceding  report, 
the  department  experienced  some  considerable  trouble  in 
fighting  other  diseases.     A  brief  resume  follows : 
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BLACK  LEG. 

Several  eases  of  this  disease  were  reported  to  the  com- 
missioner in  the  year  1915.  In  a  few  eases,  where  the  dis- 
ease showed  any  tendency  to  spread,  we  have  aided  the 
owners  in  suppressing  the  trouble. 

There  are  many  localities  where  pastures  have  become 
infected  with  the  spores  of  this  disease  and  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  for  the  farmers  pasturing  young  stock  therein 
to  lose  one  or  more  animals  annually.  Such  losses,  how- 
ever, are  preventable  by  having  all  young  cattle  vaccinated 
before  turning  out  in  the  spring.  A  few  farmers  have 
come  to  look  upon  such  vaccination  as  one  of  the  necessary 
things  to  safeguard  themselves  against  the  losses  they  are 
sure  will  follow  should  it  be  neglected.  The  nature  of  this 
disease  has  been  explained  to  all  parties  interested  in  order 
to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  annual  losses. 

ANTHRAX. 

In  June,  1915,  reports  reached  the  office  that  two  or 
three  animals  had  died  in  pastures  in  the  town  of  Dalton. 
Investigation  developed  suspicions  of  anthrax.  The  ani- 
mals in  the  seemingly  infected  pastures  were  removed  else- 
where and  no  other  cases  appeared  until  winter  of  that 
year  when  several  animals  were  attacked  by  the  same  dis- 
ease and  died.  It  was  then  determined  that  the  trouble 
came  from  feeding  the  hay  cut  from  the  meadows  border- 
ing the  John's  River.  On  this  river  is  located  a  tannery 
in  which  imported  hides  are  manufactured  into  leather. 
The  waste  and  sewage  from  this  tannery,  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  stream,  had  been  carried  by  the  overflow,  during 
the  season  of  torrential  rain  storms,  back  over  the  meadows. 
In  this  way  a  sweeping  infection  of  anthrax  was  made 
possible. 

The  department  undertook  an  active  campaign  in  an 
effort  to  stamp  out  this  disease.     Quarantines  were  estab- 
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,lished  and  maintained  on  all  the  farms  apparently  in- 
fected and,  with  assistance  from  the  federal  authorities, 
all  the  farm  animals  owned  and  kept  within  the  infected 
area  were  inoculated  with  virus,  or  serum,  or  both,  as  the 
cases  demanded.  In  co-operation  with  the  farmers,  sev- 
eral hundred  tons  of  hay  were  removed  from  the  barns  and 
burned ;  all  infected  manure  was  also  burned  or  buried. 
In  one  instance  an  excavation  was  made  10  feet  deep,  28 
feet  wide  and  100  feet  long.  In  this  about  85  tons  of  hay 
and  oat  fodder  were  burned  and,  later,  some  175  cords  of 
manure  mixed  with  25  casks  of  lime  were  buried. 

The  following  printed  cards  bearing  instructions  as  to 
handling  the  dead  animals  were  distributed  among  the 
farmers  and  posted  within  the  barns  in  order  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  any  new  infections  from  possible  negligence : 

Methods  Recommended  by  the  Department  op  Agricul- 
ture FOR  the  Disposing  op  Animals  Which  Die  from 
Anthr.^lX,  and  the  Eradication  op  this  Disease. 

disposing  of  bodies. 

Carcasses  of  animals  dying  from  anthrax  should  be 
treated  in  this  manner :  Formalin  should  be  injected  in 
both  directions  into  the  trachea.  Formalin-soaked  cotton 
should  be  pressed  up  the  nostrils,  into  the  mouth,  rectum, 
and  vagina  or  sheath.  The  grave  should  be  dug  where 
the  animal  dies,  Avhen  possible.  The  body  of  the  animal 
is  then  either  thoroughly  wetted  down  with  a  4%  solu- 
tion of  formalin,  or  kerosene  or  coal  oil  is  poured  over  the 
uppermost  side  of  the  animal  and  it  is  set  on  fire.  Only 
enough  kerosene  is  applied  to  burn  the  hair,  as  it  would 
defeat  the  purpose  to  burn  the  animal  sufficiently  to  cause 
rupture  of  the  body.  The  carcass  is  then  rolled  into  the 
grave  with  the  other  side  uppermost.  This  side  is  now 
sprinkled  with  oil  and  fired,  after  which  the  dirt  upon 
which  the  animal  has  lain  is  disinfected  with  formalin  and 
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is  then  shoveled  into  the  grave  first.  The  grave  is  now 
filled  and  banked  up.  Then  the  grave  should  be  sur- 
rounded Avith  a  fence. 

STAMPING   OUT   THE   DISEASE. 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  vaccination  of  ani- 
mals in  infected  areas.  This  must  be  practiced  year  after 
year,  generally  about  one  month  before  pasturing  time,  but 
the  vaccination  of  animals  alone  will  not  stamp  out  this  dis- 
ease. The  infected  land  must  come  under  consideration. 
Turning  the  soil  over  and  exposing  it  to  sunlight  in  time 
destroys  the  anthrax  spores.  The  most  effectual  method  of 
treatment  for  this  land  is  drainage  and  continual  cultiva- 
tion. 

There  are  some  encouraging  features  to  be  noted  in  con- 
nection with  outbreaks  of  anthrax.  One  of  them  is  the  fact 
that  the  infection  is  confined  to  certain  limited  areas.  An- 
other is  that  the  disease  does  not  sweep  across  a  whole 
state  in  a  few  days,  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  inclined 
to  do.  A  third  is  that  drainage  of  the  infected  parcels 
of  ground  usually  removes  the  danger.  So  let  those  who 
have  suffered  loss  of  stock  from  anthrax  take  courage  and 
resolve  to  ward  it  off  in  the  future  by  fencing,  draining 
and  plowing  infected  plots,  by  burning  and  burying  deeply 
all  infected  carcasses,  and  by  the  vaccination  of  the  healthy 
animals  that  are  unavoidably  exposed.  Such  methods  will 
lessen  the  losses  and  cause  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  disease. 

Complete  and  thorough  disinfecting  work  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  qualified  veterinarian  immediately  followed 
the  work  of  removing  the  hay  and  manure.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pasture  season  in  1916  several  herds  of  cattle 
that  were  to  be  turned  into  pastures  near  those  that  were 
infected  the  previous  year  Avere  vaccinated.  Further 
losses  were  thus  prevented. 

In  June,  1916,  quarantine  orders  were  placed  on  all  the 
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grass  lands  in  the  suspected  area,  and  early  in  July  three 
men  were  appointed  by  the  farmers  and  the  commissioner 
to  appraise  the  grass  growing  thereon.  The  report  as 
signed  by  the  appraisers  follows : 

Mr.  Andrew  L.  Felker, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Beport  of  appraisal  of  hay  standing  this  12th  day  of  August,  1916, 
under  quarantine  by  said  commissioner,  on  the  following  farms  in 
the  town  of  Dalton,  N.  H. : 
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GUY  B.  TRASK,  Colebrook.  N.  11., 
MILES  W.  GRAY,  Colebrook,  N.  IL, 
W.  E.  BULLARD,  Lancaster,  N.  IT., 

Appraisers. 
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A  large  part  of  these  grass  lands  have  since  been 
burned  over  under  the  supervision  of  W.  B.  Aldrich,  fire 
M^arden  of  Dalton.  The  burning  will  be  completed  in  the 
spring. 

The  process  of  immunizing  the  animals  against  the 
disease  has  been  continued.  Practically  all  the  cattle  and 
horses  have  been  vaccinated  since  taking  them  in  from 
the  pastures.  Providing  no  new  infection  is  allowed  to 
gain  a  foothold  in  this  region,  conditions  seem  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  the  trouble  is  nearing  an  end 
and  that  the  danger  of  further  infection  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

New  infections,  we  believe,  can  be  prevented  by  estab- 
lishing certain  precautionary  measures  at  the  tannery. 
While  they  are  using  disinfecting  materials  at  the  tan- 
nery at  the  present  time,  hoping  thereby  to  prevent  fur- 
ther trouble,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  department  that 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  company  are  inadequate  to 
safeguard  the  farmers  who  own  lands  ad.jacent  to  the 
river,  or  to  insure  the  state  against  a  future  heavy  cost. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  refuse,  consisting  of  dirt, 
hair,  and  pieces  of  hide,  to  escape  in  the  sewage  from  the 
vats,  to  be  deposited  later,  perhaps,  on  the  flowable 
meadows  down  stream.  As  it  is  necessary  for  this  com- 
pany to  use  imported  hides  in  their  business,  the  state 
should  see  that  the  tannery  is  equipped  with  the  latest 
approved  methods  to  prevent  the  escape  of  solids  into 
the  waters  of  the  river  and,  in  addition,  should  make 
sure  that  such  disinfecting  materials  are  used  in  the  soak- 
ing vats  as  shall  positively  destroy  all  germs  of  this,  or 
any  other,  disease  which  may  jeopardize  the  healtli  of 
live-stock.  If  this  is  not  done,  we  believe  that  it  is  not 
impossible,  nor  even  improbable,  that  tlie  infection  might 
spread  down  the  Connecticut  River  sometime  to  infect 
large  and  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  both  New  Hampshire 
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and  Vermont.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  our  attempts 
to  suppress  the  recent  outbreak ;  the  next  one  may  be  more 
obstinate. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

In  the  early  part  of  November,  1914,  information  was 
received  from  the  federal  department  of  animal  indus- 
try and  other  reliable  sources  that  foot-and-mouth  disease 
existed  in  several  states  of  the  Union.  On  November  7, 
1914,  a  quarantine  was  issued  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  animals  from  infected  states.  A  little  later  the  dread 
disease  broke  out  on  three  farms  in  the  towns  of  Amherst 
and  Pelham.  These  farms  were  placed  immediately  un- 
der rigid  quarantine  and  measures  were  inaugurated  to 
dispose  of  the  infected  herds.  On  December  4  we  found 
it  necessary  to  place  a  quarantine  on  the  three  southern 
counties  of  our  state  (Cheshire,  Hillsborough  and  Rock- 
ingham) which  prevented  any  interchange  among  them- 
selves, or  between  these  and  other  counties  or  states,  of 
any  animals  or  animal  products  which  might  spread  dis- 
ease. By  rigid  enforcement  of  such  quarantines  as  seemed 
absolutely  necessary,  and  by  careful  police  work,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  averting  from  the  farms  of  our  state  any  fur- 
ther infection  by  this  disease. 

On  the  three  infected  farms,  78  bovine  animals  and 
two  swine  were  killed  and  buried  under  the  most  rigid 
sanitary  precautions.  The  barns  were  also  most  care- 
fully disinfected  and  finally  restocked  under  the  observa- 
tion of  state  and  federal  authorities.  All  the  "vvork,  re- 
muneration to  the  farmers  for  animals  destroyed,  and 
other  expenses  cost  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  $4,178.25. 
The  federal  government  assumed  an  equal  amount  of  the 
expense  in  all  cases  and  paid  their  own  bills  for  labor, 
which  must  have  been  greater  than  ours.  This  means 
that  more  than  eight  thousand  dollars  were  required  to 
clean  up  wliat  little  trouble  we  experienced.     It  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  our  country  may  never  be  visited  by  so  seri- 
ous an  outbreak  of  this  disease  again,  but,  should  it  be, 
we  trust  that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  will  realize 
the  enormous  damage  that  might  occur  through  any  neg- 
lect and  that  they  will  be  a  little  more  self-sacrificing  in 
their  devotion  to  necessary  quarantine  restrictions  and 
do  everything  possible  to  assist  those  in  authority,  who 
keep  in  touch  with  such  developments  and  who  strive  to 
employ  only  legitimate  means  for  avoiding  such  a  fright- 
ful disaster  as  this  disease,  unhampered,  might  become. 
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SHEEP. 


There  are  many  farmers  in  New  Hampshire  who  have 
never  lost  faith  in  sheep  and  their  value  as  one  of  the 
productive  lines  of  profitable  animal  industry.  Through 
force  of  circumstances  brought  about  by  shifting  condi- 
tions in  farm  life  and  its  activities,  sheep  industry  in 
New  Hampshire  waned  to  an  exceedingly  low  ebb,  and 
many  hundreds  of  farmers  got  rid  of  their  flocks  for  any 
price  they  would  bring  in  the  open  market.  A  farmer 
recently  informed  the  writer  that  during  this  transform- 
ing period  he  disposed  of  his  wool  as  low  as  ten  cents  per 
pound,  and  later  sold  his  sheep  for  eighty-five  cents  per 
head.  This  condition  was  brought  about  largely  by  the 
opening  up  of  the  great  free  ranges  of  the  central  western 
states  and  stocking  them  with  sheep,  the  products  of 
which  were  put  upon  the  markets  of  the  east  in  such 
quantities  and  at  such  low  prices  that  the  New  England 
farmers  were  practically  forced  to  abandon  sheep  raising. 

At  one  time  in  the  history  of  New  Hampshire  there 
were  owned  nearly  half  a  million  of  sheep  in  the  state, 
in  1860  the  number  stood  at  about  300,000,  and  they  have 
decreased  almost  yearly  since  that  time  until  there  is  now 
less  than  25,000  of  taxing  age. 

One  of  the  agencies  through  which  the  faith  of  the 
fathers  has  been  kept  alive,  and  by  which  the  sheep  in- 
dustry has  received  valuable  aid,  is  the  New  Hampshire 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association.  The  members  of  this  or- 
ganization have  worked  devotedly  to  the  end  of  re-estab- 
lishing this  valuable  industry  within  the  state.  Through 
this  society  working  practically  alone  results  have  been 
achieved  which  are  very  satisfactory  to  our  sheep  farm- 
ers,  and  it  is  safe  to  prophecy  a  material  increase   in 
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growth  in  this  phase  of  agricultural  activity  during  the 
next  decade. 

The  men  who  have  been  most  active  in  the  interests  of 
this  association  and  who  have  kept  the  good  work  going 
when  others  have  grown  weary  by  the  way  are  Sidney 
Ellis,  Henry  Nims  and  Irving  Drew,  of  Cheshire  County. 
To  these  men,  above  all  others,  is  due  the  success  of  the 
association  in  keeping  alive  the  waning  interest  in  sheep 
raising,  and  through  their  efforts,  with  a  few  others  to 
help,  the  state  has  now  recognized  the  value  of  their  la- 
bors by  appropriating  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  aid 
in  the  work  of  propagating  and  encouraging  this  valuable 
industry  on  our  New  Hampshire  hillsides. 

At  a  recent  sheep  meeting  held  at  Claremont  a  goodly 
number  of  men  interested  in  the  raising  of  sheep  were 
present,  among  these  being  E.  C.  Daniels,  of  Plainfield, 
the  veteran  sheep  raiser  of  the  state.  In  a  strong  ad- 
dress which  he  delivered,  he  said :  ' '  Cheap  land  can  be 
put  to  no  use  from  which  the  returns  will  be  so  great  as 
from  the  raising  of  sheep.  If  this  be  so.  New  Hampshire 
is  wonderfully  blessed,  for  you  cannot  find  another  place 
where  good  farms  can  be  bought  as  well  as  in  New 
Hampshire." 

Emphasis  was  laid  upon  two  factors,  at  least,  that  have 
proved  a  serious  handicap  to  the  business  of  sheep  rais- 
ing. One  is  the  question  of  fencing.  But  considered  in 
the  light  of  achievement  attained  by  the  fathers  who 
cleared  the  land  of  stone  and  timber  and  built  those  long 
snake-like  stone  walls  (monuments  to  the  memory  of  men 
of  strength  and  character),  that  have  done  service  for  a 
hundred  years  and  many  of  them  good  for  a  hundred 
more,  it  would  seem  that  with  the  cheap  wire  fencing 
that  we  have  to-day,  the  pasture  problem  is  a  minor  one, 
and  ought  not  to  discourage  any  man  who  likes  sheep 
and  desires  to  keep  them. 

Another  is  the  dog,  and  it  is  of  little  use  to  minimize 
the  fact  that  this  much-loved  and  faithful  animal  is  a 
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great  menace  to  successful  sheep  raising.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  loss  caused  by  the  dogs  will  be  greatly 
reduced  as  the  farmers  raise  more  sheep  and  better  care 
is  taken  of  the  dogs. 

Bearing  upon  this  subject  the  following  statistics  may 
prove  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

A  letter  was  sent  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
each  of  the  town  clerks  throughout  the  state  (omitting 
the  cities)  in  which  were  asked  the  following  questions: 

What  number  of  sheep  were  taxed  in  j'our  town  for 
year  1915? 

What  number  of  dogs  were  licensed  in  your  town  for 
year  1915? 

How  much  money  Avas  paid  for  damage  done  to  farm 
live-stock  by  dogs  in  your  town  for  year  1914? 

Reports  were  received  from  199  towns,  showing  18,189 
sheep  owned,  18,374  dogs  owned,  and  damage  paid  to 
the  amount  of  $2,647.95. 

Laws  Relating  to  Sheep  and  Dogs. 

Laws  of  1915,  chap.  227,  sect.  1.  Joint  Resolution  ap- 
propriating money  to  encourage  the  sheep  industry  in 
New  Hampshire. 

That  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  annually  appropriated  to  encourage  the  sheep 
industry  in  New  Hampshire,  said  sum  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  governor  and  council; 
and  the  governor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  war- 
rant for  said  sum  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

An  Act  in  amendment  of  chapter  143,  Laws  of  1913, 
relating  to  the  control  of  self-hunting  dogs. 

Laws  of  1915,  chap.  14,  sect.  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  the  owner  or  custodian  of  any  self-hunting  dog  to  per- 
mit such  a  dog  to  run  at  large  in  the  woods  or  fields  in- 
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habited  by  game  birds  or  quadrupeds  or  on  lands  where 
sheep  are  pastured  between  April  1  and  December  1  of 
any  year. 

Sect.  2.  Whoever  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  punished  b}'  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  twenty  dol- 
lars. 

Laws  of  1915,  chap.  133,  sect.  14.  (f)  Dogs  of  the  breed 
commonly  used  for  hunting  deer,  and  dogs  that  will  hunt 
or  pursue  deer  or  sheep,  shall  not  be  permitted  by  the 
owner  or  keeper  thereof  to  run  at  large  unaccompanied 
by  their  owner;  and  if  such  dog  be  found  hunting,  pur- 
suing or  killing  deer  or  sheep,  it  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  that  such  dog  was  permitted  to  run  at  large  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section.  No  person 
shall  harbor  or  have  in  his  possession  a  dog  used  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  deer.  The  presence  of  a  hound  dog 
or  bitch  so  at  large,  or  in  a  hunting  camp  or  logging  camp 
during  the  open  season  for  hunting  deer,  shall  be  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  its  unlawful  use. 

Sect.  18.  A  person  who  violates  a  provision  of  this 
part  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  as  fol- 
lows: For  each  violation  of  section  13  or  14,  one  hundred 
dollars ;     .     .     .     . 

A  Word  Regarding  the  Sheep  Industry  in  New  HamPt 

SHIRE  BY  New  Hampshire  Sheep  Breeders  ' 

Association. 

^fany  thoughtful  farmers  are  wondering  why  sheep 
husbandry,  which  at  one  time  was  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing branches  of  agriculture  in  this  state,  has  passed 
into  a  state  of  decay,  dwindling  from  300.000  head  to  less 
than  one-tenth  that  number.  High  prices  of  wool  was  the 
cause  of  that  wave  of  prosperity  which  made  sheep  nu- 
merous and  profitable  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  mutton 
was  a  drug  on  the  market.  These  sheep  were  conse- 
quently bred  and  selected  especially  for  wool,  with  little, 
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if  any,  regard  for  mutton  conformation,  so  that  with  the 
drop  in  wool  values  the  sheep  vanished. 

To-day,  all  meat  prices,  including  mutton,  are  at  a  level 
never  known  before,  and  the  relation  between  supply  and 
demand  gives  no  cause  for  belief  that  mutton  will  soon 
be  lower.  Good  wool  also  has  found  a  market  equilib- 
rium and  prices  for  good  products  properly  handled  are 
good,  though  not  as  high  as  in  the  period  mentioned  when 
sheep  were  bred  chiefly  for  their  wool. 

This  change  of  market  conditions  naturally  demands 
a  change  in  conditions  of  production.  In  order  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  good  market  opportunities  we  must  supply 
the  demands  of  the  markets.  In  other  w^ords,  the  breeds 
that  once  brought  prosperity  with  wool  only  will  not  meet 
these  conditions.  We  must  produce  both,  good  mutton 
and  good  wool. 

Sheep  do  crop  more  profitably  on  short  pastures  than 
other  live-stock,  and  they  feed  on  a  larger  variety  of  for- 
age plants  and  weeds.  Still  they  cannot  be  counted  upon 
to  restore  thoroughly  impoverished  pasture  land  without 
additional  feed.  It  is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  manure 
which  they  produce  cannot  possibly  contain  more  plant 
food  than  the  feed  which  they  consume,  and  no  great  im- 
provement of  really  impoverished  pasture  land  will  result 
from  simplj^  pasturing  with  sheep.  The  greatest  im- 
provement in  pasture  condition  is  to  be  expected  when 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  fairly  good  but  weeds  becoming 
troublesome.  In  such  cases  sheep  bring  about  immediate 
and  pronounced  improvement. 

Sheep  husbandry  will  also  help  to  solve  the  ever  in- 
creasing shortage  of  reliable  farm  labor  which  makes 
dairying  difficult  in  many  sections.  While  proper  care 
of  the  farm  flock  involves  the  daily  attention  to  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  detail,  yet  it  is  a  purely  one-man  propo- 
sition on  an  average  sized  farm. 

Sheep  pay  in  mutton,  wool  and  fertilizer.  They  are 
three-purpose  animals.     Experience  shows  that  they  can 
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be  bred  to  advantage  on  almost  every  farm  where  other 
live-stock  thrives.  Men  who  stick  to  the  business  and 
conduct  it  in  a  business-like  Avay  find  it  profitable  and 
attractive.  It  is  adapted  to  a  Avide  range  of  territory. 
It  can  be  introduced  at  moderate  expense,  and  carried 
on  in  connection  with  general  farming.  It  can,  however, 
be  made  a  success  only  by  the  man  who  informs  himself 
upon  breeds  and  management,  and  who  follows  the  meth- 
ods of  experienced  flockmasters. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  sheep  industry  in  this  state  will 
expand,  return  larger  profits  to  careful,  patient  breeders 
and  attain  to  a  higher  rank  as  a  factor  in  conserving 
fertility  and  rounding  out  permanent,  practical  systems 
of  agriculture.  What  is  required  to  bring  about  this 
highly  important  situation  is  a  wide  distribution  of  funda- 
mental information  concerning  the  breeding,  feeding,  and 
management  of  sheep  husbandry  in  this  country. 

There  are  a  number  of  organizations  who  are  directly 
working  towards  a  distribution  of  sound  knowledge  along 
these  lines  and  to  whom  farmers  can  look  for  helpful 
service.  One  of  these  is  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  is  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
laws  and  thus  protecting  the  breeder.  Its  function  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  statistics  on  the  status  of  agricul- 
tural industries  of  the  state  is  also  a  great  factor  in  pro- 
motion of  its  industries,  tending  towards  the  adoption  of 
better  methods.  Another  is  the  College  of  Agriculture 
which  devotes  its  activities  in  three  different  ways :  First, 
by  means  of  its  extension  service  it  reaches  the  farmer 
by  direct  co-operation  through  the  County  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciations, and  through  its  movable  schools  it  gives  direct 
instruction  to  the  farmer ;  second,  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion conducts  investigations  on  feeding,  breeding,  etc.,  to 
determine  improved  methods  and  their  profitable  and 
practical  application;  third,  the  College  itself  teaches  the 
growing  generations  in  the  light  of  recognized  principles 
and    progressive    thought    in    agriculture.      The    Grange 
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should  also  be  mentioned  as  a  stimulating  agency  of  rural 
life  whose  motives  are  harmony  and  intercourse.  An- 
other organization  that  ig  showing  activity  is  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  state  sheep  breeders  themselves.  In  the 
past  they  have  been  mainly  active  towards  securing  new 
laws  or  revision  of  old  inadequate  laws  for  the  protection 
of  their  industry,  in  which  effort  they  have  been  highly 
successful.  (See  Laws.)  The  dominant  note  of  their 
future  efforts  must  necessarily  be  along  the  same  lines, 
although  the  Association  has  begun  a  campaign  of  encour- 
agement along  educational  lines,  conducted  chiefly  in  co- 
operation with  the  County  Farmers'  Associations,  Granges, 
and  other  organized  bodies,  Avhereby  it  aims  to  reach  all 
interested  farmers.  The  object  is  to  stimulate  an  inter- 
course between  breeders  and  to  encourage  a  more  ef- 
fective and  active  co-operation  among  them. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  reach  all  individuals  ex- 
cept through  some  well-organized  body.  In  organization 
there  is  strength.  The  demands  of  an  organized  body 
are  always  respected  and  the  chances  of  getting  just  sat- 
isfaction for  its  claims  or  wishes  are  100  to  1  as  against 
the  individual.  Where  there  is  mutual  interest  in  some 
pursuit  or  industry,  there  should  be  co-operation,  since  it 
affords  a  certain  protection  that  single  effort  can  never 
give. 

This  applies  to  stabilizing  wool  and  mutton  prices, 
bringing  about  uniformity  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  market  products,  the  lack  of  which  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  a  great  deal  of  disappointing  results  to  sheep 
breeders. 

Practical  Hints  to  Sheep  Breeders. 

1.  Don't  expect  to  make  profits  on  scrub  stock.  The 
high  market  prices  are  paid  for  good  stock  only.  If  you 
are  going  to  raise  sheep,  then  make  your  motto,  "Better 
sheep." 
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2.  Good  sheep  does  not  necessarily  mean  registered 
stock.  Pligh  grades  may  have  good  mutton  conformation 
and  high  grades  can  be  produced  in  a  few  generations  by 
the  continuous  use  of  purebred  sires. 

3.  Always  select  sires  which  are  better  than  the  ewes 
even  if  you  have  good  ewes.  It  is  the  only  way  to  im- 
prove your  stock.  If  you  don't  do  this  your  stock  is 
bound  to  degenerate. 

4.  If  you  have  good  sheep  then  give  them  good  care. 
You  probably  give  good  care  to  any  of  your  possessions 
that  are  good.  You  do  it  with  your  clothes,  your  watch, 
or  your  horse — why  not  your  sheep? 

5.  You  can  improve  impoverished  land  by  running 
sheep  on  it,  provided  you  give  your  sheep  enough  addi- 
tional feed  to  complete  their  daily  meal,  otherwise  your 
sheep  degenerate  and  you  don't  enrich  your  land.  Com- 
mon sense  has  to  guide  you  on  this  point. 

6.  ''An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 
You  can  help  to  control  internal  parasites  by  always  keep- 
ing salt  mixed  with  some  reliable  vermicide  before  them, 
and  you  can  materially  reduce  external  parasites  by  dip- 
ping once  or  twice  a  year. 

7.  Keep  yourself  well  informed  on  subjects  relating 
to  sheep.  Watch  the  markets  on  wool  and  mutton  and 
be  sure  that  when  you  read  a  market  quotation  you  have 
an  idea  what  kind  of  a  sheep  it  is  that  brings  a  certain 
price.     A  good  live-stock  paper  will  help  you  in  this. 

8.  Dock  your  ]aml)s  by  the  time  they  are  two  weeks 
old. 

9.  Castrate  all  male  lambs  not  reserved  as  sires  when 
strong  enough,  preferably  before  they  are  three  weeks 
old. 

10.  Separate  the  uncastrated  males  from  females  be- 
fore six  months  old. 

n.     Exercise  your  stock  during  the  winter  months. 
12.     Lack  of  daily  attention  to  detail  spells  failure. 
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DISEASES  OB^  CATTLE. 

paper  read  at  meeting  of  state  board  op  health  by  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture. 

The  Cow  as  a  Possible  Source  of  Danger. 

Some  of  the  diseases  which  are  transmissible  from  the 
cow  to  man  are  anthrax,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  mam- 
mitis,  or  garget,  septic  sore  throat  and  tuberculosis. 
There  are  a  few  others  that  could  be  classed  in  this  list, 
such  as  malta  fever,  milk  sickness,  etc.,  but  very  fortu- 
nately^ these  need  not  be  seriously  considered  at  present. 

Anthrax  is  a  verj-  deadly  disease  and  is  so  rapid  in 
its  course  that  little  danger  of  trouble  from  the  milk  is 
likely  to  be  experienced,  if  any  at  all.  The  milk  is  ren- 
dered abnormal  in  such  a  short  period  of  time  that  it 
would  be  quickly  discarded  as  being  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. However,  when  we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  several  cases  of  this  dread  disease  among  humans 
have  been  reported  to  your  state  officials  within  a  short 
period  of  time,  and  at  least  two  such  cases  have  been 
treated  in  the  hospitals  of  this  state  this  summer,  it  would 
seem  that  anthrax  might  deserve  more  than  passing 
notice. 

The  very  little  understood  animal  disorder  quite  gen- 
erally considered  harmless  to  human  beings,  known  as 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  is  readily  transmissable  to  man 
and  especially  to  children  through  milk.  Our  country 
has  experienced  six  outbreaks  of  this  disease.  The  last 
one  has  already  cost  the  federal  and  state  governments 
several  million  dollars  and  the  loss  of  many  thousand  of 
farm  animals.  If  New  Hampshire  is  again  visited  by  this 
exceedingly  infectious  disease  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
local  officials  will  lend  a  more  gracious  support  than  was 
given  in  some  towns  in  the  recent  outbreak. 

Fortunately,  it  has  been  proven  that  the  organism 
which  produces   mammitis,  mastitus,   or   garget,   in   our 
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bovine  friend,  the  cow,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
does  not  tlirive  when  taken  into  the  body  of  the  human 
being;  thus  we  may  dismiss  this  disease  with  little  fear 
of  human  infection. 

There  is  one  disease,  however,  that  the  cattle  of  our 
farms  are  heir  to  that  should  attract  the  attention  of 
our  people  much  more  than  it  does  and  one  that  our 
boards  of  health  should  ever  be  watchful  of  and  instant 
in  cobatting.  I  refer  to  hovine  tuberculosis.  Of  all  the 
dread  diseases  that  attack  our  farm  animals  this  one  is 
the  most  to  be  dreaded  because  of  its  being  so  wide-spread 
and  so  insidious  in  its  characteristics. 

No  disease  that  affects  our  farm  animals  needs  to  have 
the  light  of  human  intelligence  turned  upon  it  more 
strongly  than  does  this  one.  A  state-wide  campaign  of 
education  for  its  control  and  suppression,  if  possible, 
should  be  waged,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  live-stock 
industry  of  this  state,  but  also  for  that  greater  interest, 
the  health  of  the  people.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  read  into 
this  paper  anything  that  will  unnecessarily  frighten  the 
keeper  of  the  cow  or  the  consumer  of  her  products,  but 
the  danger  of  transmitting  this  disease  to  the  human 
being  is  so  apparent  and  the  disease  so  widespread  in 
some  herds  in  this  state  that  I  should  consider  myself 
recreant  in  my  duty  if  upon  this  occasion  I  did  not  call 
the  attention  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  it  and  point  out  your 
relationship  as  health  officials  to  this  scourge  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

It  may  be  tliat  you  think  I  am  speaking  too  strongly 
upon  this  subject,  but  listen  to  the  words  of  those  who 
know.  From  reports  of  U.  S.  Live-Stock  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion : 

Report  1911,  i)age  10.  "In  a  recent  i-eport  of  the  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  Department  of  ITenlth  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  Dr.  William  TI.  Park  gives  result  of  the 
study  of  some  500  cases  of  human  tuberculosis  that  have 
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been  examined  during  the  past  three  years  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  infection,  which  would  tend  to  prove 
that  about  10  per  cent,  of  all  fatal  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  infancy  is  due  to  bovine  infection.  Dr.  Park  further 
states  that  in  those  using  cow's  milk  which  had  not  been 
pasteurized  there  was  a  larger  percentage  and  adds  that 
they  found  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  glandular  tubercu- 
losis in  children  is  due  to  bovine  infection,  but  in  adults 
examined,  the  percentage  of  bovine  infection  was  very 
small.  In  the  final  report  of  the  British  Royal  Commis- 
sion, we  find  the  following — 'that  in  the  examination  of 
the  sputum  of  twenty-eight  cases  of  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis in  young  adults,  two  were  positively  bovine  infec- 
tion.' The  commission  further  reports  the  examination 
of  twenty-nine  cases  of  primary  abdominal  tuberculosis — 
of  these  fourteen  showed  bovine  infection,  thirteen  hu- 
man, and  two  a  mixed  infection  of  human  and  bovine 
bacteria.  The  ages  of  the  subjects  showing  bovine  in- 
fection were  from  one  to  eight  years." 

Report  1913,  page  103.  "Tuberculosis  is  a  chronic  dis- 
ease of  both  the  cow  and  man.  That  these  diseases  are 
intertransmissible  there  cannot  be  the  least  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  The  only  question  is  what  per  cent,  of  human 
tuberculosis  is  of  bovine  origin.  We  know  that  in  all 
probability  milk  from  infected  cows  is  responsible  for 
from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the  tuberculosis  of  infancy  and 
childhood  and  that  it  is  the  source  of  from  five  to  seven 
per  cent,  of  all  human  tuberculosis.  Some  believe  that  it 
is  even  more  important  than  that.  Certain  it  is  that  its 
eradication  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  the  best 
endeavors  of  all  who  love  humanity  and  own  cattle." 

The  following  table  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Medical  Research,  September  1,  1912,  by  Park  and  Krum- 
wiede.  It  is  based  on  the  results  of  autopsies  in  1,511 
cases  and  indicates  the  percentage  of  cases  in  which  in- 
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fection  of  bovine  tuberculosis  was  present.  Not  all  the 
cases  died  of  tuberculosis,  but  all  had  tuberculosis  infec- 
tion more  or  less  marked. 

Percentage  Incidence  of  Bovine  Infection. 


Diagnosis. 


Children 

5   to    16 

years. 

Per  cent. 

0 

Children 
under   5 

years. 
Per  cent. 

2.8 

38 

61 

53 

58 

57 

47 

16 

8.6 

0 

4.6 

6.8 

0 

60 

0 

Adults  16 
years  and 

over. 
Per  cent. 

Pitlnionary    tuberculosis .4 

Tuberculosis  adenities,   cervical....  2.7 

Abdominal  tuberculosis    20 

Generalized  tuberculosis,  alimentary 

origin      14 

Generalized    tuberculosis    0 

Generalized    tuberculosis,    including 

meninges,  alimentary  origin 0  0  66 

Tubercular     meningitis      (with     or 

without  generalized  lesions  other 

than   preceding)     0 

Tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints.  .  3.3 

Tuberculosis   of    skin 23 

Tuberculosis  adenitis  is  the  scientific  term  for  enlarged  glands  oc- 
curring most  frequently  in  the  neck.  Children  with  these  enlarged 
glands  are  often  called  ' '  scrofulous ' '  and  they  are  never  in  good 
health. 


In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  figures  taken  from  such 
authoritative  sources  as  I  have  given,  is  it  wise  or  sensible 
for  our  people  to  sleep  over  this  subject  and  follow  out 
half-heartedly  a  policy  which  will  never  get  us  anywhere, 
unless  deeper  into  trouble? 

Would  it  not  be  wise,  while  we  are  waging  a  violent  cam- 
paign requiring  so  much  effort  and  money  in  stamping  out 
human  tuberculosis,  to  give  a  little  more  thought,  a  little 
more  energy,  a  little  more  money,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
batting bovine  tuberculosis  from  which,  according  to  the 
evidences  from  so  many  reliable  sources,  the  human  family, 
especially  the  children,  get  such  a  large  per  cent,  of  this 
trouble  ? 
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Finally,  bear  in  mind  that  even  when  we  are  fighting  bo- 
vine tuberculosis  by  the  use  of  all  known  human  agencies, 
nature  has  us  beaten  if  we  give  her  a  chance ;  therefore,  our 
efforts  should  be  to  supplement  scientific  work  through 
educational  processes  such  as  shall  emphasize  the  value  of 
sunlight,  pure  air,  good  care  arid  common  sense  as  factors 
entering  into  the  control  and  suppression  of  our  animal 
diseases. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Believing  that  the  establishment  of  certain  added  activi- 
ties and  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  larger  and 
more  efficient  service  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  result  in  greatly  increasing  the  value  of  the  depart- 
ment to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state,  the  commis- 
sioner takes  this  opportunity  to  make  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

1.  Proper  equipment  should  be  provided  and  installed 
in  the  state  laboratory,  with  a  man  in  charge  thereof,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  prompt  and  accurate  diagnoses  of 
the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  among  farm  ani- 
mals, much  the  same  as  is  now  done  in  determining  such 
diseases  prevalent  in  the  human  family.  To  this  work 
should  be  added  that  of  testing  the  biological  products  used 
in  vaccine  therapy  by  the  veterinarians  of  the  state,  and 
such  other  labors  as  might  devolve  upon  an  office  of  this 
kind  in  relation  to  the  control  and  suppression  of  animal 
diseases.  The  services  of  this  office  or  bureau  should  be 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture. 

The  distribution  of  all  biological  products  used  by  vet- 
erinarians such  as  tuberculin,  hog  cholera  virus,  anthrax 
vaccines  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  should  be  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  this  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

2.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  established  a  Bureau  of  Markets 
and  is  extending  its  aid  to  several  states  in  which  market 
departments  have  been  organized,  it  seems  that  the  organiz- 
ing of  such  a  bureau  in  New  Hampshire  might  be  of  great 
value  to  our  people  and  that  its  consideration  would  be 
advisable.     The  commissioner  recommends  that  a  commit- 
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tee  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  as  early  in  the  year  as 
possible,  which  shall  make  a  close  study  of  the  matter  and 
report  its  findings  with  recommendations  to  the  governor 
and  council  and,  if  such  report  meets  with  favor,  that 
measures  be  instituted  to  organize  and  equip  such  a  bu- 
reau in  this  state,  making  it  a  division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

3.  Because  of  the  great  scarcity  of  farm  labor  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  which  farmers  experience  in  determining 
any  source  where  efficient  labor  can  be  found,  the  commis- 
sioner believes  that  the  establishment  of  a  free  employ- 
ment agency  as  a  division  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor, 
under  the  control  of  the  labor  commissioner,  would  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state. 
An  investigation  of  this  subject  made  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  his  excellency  the  governor,  the  commissioner  of 
labor  and  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  recommended 
in  order  to  determine  the  advisability  of  establishing  such 
a  bureau  in  connection  with  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor. 
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PLAN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  WORK,  1915-1916. 

BY  W.  C.  O^KANE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  OF  AGRICULTURE,  IN 
CHARGE   INSECT  SUPPRESSION. 

This  report  outlines  the  state  work  in  insect  suppression 
for  the  two-year  period  ending  August  31,  1916. 

Amended  Law. 

By  act  of  the  General  Court,  February  17,  1915,  the 
scope  of  the  state  work  in  insect  suppression  was  materially 
increased.  Up  to  that  time  the  work  of  the  Division  had 
been  confined  to  suppression  of  the  gipsy  and  the  brown- 
tail  moths.  It  was  believed  that  the  same  organization, 
efforts  and  funds  might  properly  serve  a  wider  purpose 
by  granting  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Insect  Suppression, 
authority  to  apply  to  any  other  serious  insect  outbreak  the 
same  measures  and  powers  authorized  for  controlling  the 
gipsy  and  the  browntail  moths. 

While  the  gipsy  and  the  browntail  have  been  the  most 
serious  and  destructive  pests  in  the  state,  and  the  gipsy 
moth  still  holds  that  rank,  there  are  other  insects  that  are 
doing  widespread  damage.  In  addition,  any  season  is 
likely  to  witness  a  highly  destructive  outbreak  of  some 
native  species  normally  found  in  only  moderate  numbers; 
for  example,  grasshoppers.  A  single  outbreak  of  a  dan- 
gerous pest  is  apt  to  result  in  loss  aggregating  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Prompt  and  energetic  measures  can 
often  greatly  reduce  such  losses. 
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Under  the  amended  act,  the  division  has  carried  through 
measures  foi^the  control  of  a  destructive  outbreak  of  grass- 
hoppers and  has  undertaken  preliminary  work  concerning 
a  serious  outbreak  of  a  species  attacking  pine,  known  as 
the  Pine  Chermes.  These  two  undertakings  are  described 
more  fully  later  in  this  report.  "We  plan  to  extend  these 
efforts  the  coming  year  to  other  dangerous  pests. 

The  amendment  to  the  law,  as  enacted  by  the  General 
Court,  is  as  follows : 

"Amend  chapter  147,  Laws  of  1907,  by  inserting  a  new 
section  12,  as  follows:  Sect.  12.  The  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  and  the  deputy  in  charge  of  the  suppression 
of  the  gipsy  and  browntail  moths  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  undertake  the  suppression  of  any  other  in- 
sect, caterpillar,  or  moth  pest  which,  by  reason  of  its  preva- 
lence in  any  section  of  this  state,  may  be  made,  or  by  them 
declared  to  be,  a  public  nuisance,  and  may  take  such  means 
to  suppress  such  nuisance  under  this  act  as  may  be  done 
for  the  suppression  of  the  gipsy  or  browntail  moths." 

Organization  of  Work  for  1915-1916. 

The  work  in  insect  suppression  carried  out  by  this  Divi- 
sion for  1915-1916  falls  into  seven  projects,  as  follows: 

1.  Inspection  of  territory  in  the  border  of  the  gipsy 
moth  area  and  suppression  of  the  pest  therein,  with  the 
purpose  of  limiting  further  spread. 

2.  Colonization  of  parasites  of  the  gipsy  moth  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  that  pest. 

3.  Cooperation  with  individuals  and  towns  to  assist  in 
suppression  of  the  gipsy  moth  on  private  and  public  prop- 
erty. 

4.  Provision  of  certain  demonstration  wood  lots  as  a 
means  of  making  clear  to  property  owners  practical  meas- 
ures for  control  of  the  gipsy  moth  in  pine  growth. 
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5.  Suppression  of  a  destructive  grasshopper  outbreak 
in  the  Merrimack  and  Connecticut  valleys. 

6.  Preliminary  work  relating  to  a  disastrous  outbreak 
of  the  Pine  Chermes  in  extensive  areas. 

7.  Printing  and  distribution  of  circulars  to  provide  in- 
formation for  effective  control  of  dangerous  pesLs. 

Control  of  the  Gipsy  Moth — Federal  Assistance. 

As  in  prior  years,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  has  carried  out  vigor- 
ous measures  of  suppression  of  the  gipsy  moth  in  New 
Hampshire.  In  this  work  the  Federal  Government  has 
expended  large  sums  of  money  aggregating  each  year  an 
amount  several  times  as  large  as  that  appropriated  by  the 
state.  The  value  of  these  efforts  to  the  state  is  great. 
Without  this  federal  work  the  Division  could  not  possibly 
carry  out  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  measures  urgently 
needed. 

Throughout  all  measures  relating  to  the  suppression  of 
the  gipsy  moth  and  the  colonization  of  parasites,  the  Divi- 
sion has  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Bureau. 

Scouting  of  Border  Towns. 

The  border  of  the  area  infested  by  the  gipsy  moth  in 
New  Hampshire  begins  in  Conway,  on  the  Maine  line,  and 
extends  westerly  and  southwesterly.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant in  these  border  towns  to  discover  and  suppress  any 
new  infestations  of  the  gipsy  moth.  This  is  essential  if 
the  spread  of  the  insect  is  to  be  checked  until  its  imported 
enemies  can  be  colonized  up  to  the  border  and  can  have 
time  to  reach  effective  numbers. 

The  border  line  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  eastern 
segment,  beginning  at  the  Maine  line  and  extending  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Pemigewasset  valley,  is  assumed  by  this 
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Division.     The  remainder  of  the  border  area  is  assumed 
by  the  Federal  Bureau. 

In  the  winter  of  1914^1915  crews  of  inspectors  emploj^ed 
by  this  Division  scouted  twenty-three  towns,  as  follows : 


Berlin, 

Jefferson, 

Randolph, 

Gorham, 

Carroll, 

Mt.  Washington, 

Jackson, 

Chatham, 

Bartlett, 

Conway, 

Albany, 

Eaton, 


Madison, 

Tamworth, 

Sandwich, 

Freedom, 

Effingham, 

Ossipee, 

]\Ioultonboro, 

Wolfeboro, 

Brookfield, 

Wakefield, 

Tuftonboro. 


In    1915-1916    inspectors    employed    by    this    Division 
scouted  twenty-one  towns,  as  follows : 


Jefferson, 

Randolph, 

Gorham, 

Mt.  Washington, 

Jackson, 

Carroll, 

Chatham, 

Bartlett, 

Conway, 

Albany, 

Eaton, 


Madison, 

Tamworth, 

Sandwich, 

Effingham, 

Ossipee, 

]\Ioultonboro, 

Tuftonboro, 

Wolfeboro, 

Brookfield, 

Wakefield. 


It  will  be  observed  that  part  of  the  area  scouted  lies  out- 
side the  known  frontier  of  the  gipsy  moth.  This  inspection 
is  done  because  of  the  risk  that  isolated  infestations  may 
gain  a  foothold  beyond  the  known  borders,  having  been 
carried  by  automobiles,  by  wind,  or  otherwise.     Such  in- 
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festations  &re  found  frequently.  It  is  essential  that  they 
be  discovered,  if  possible,  and  be  suppressed  immediately. 

Records  are  kept  of  all  infestations  found  in  border 
towns.  Under  the  present  system  of  marking,  the  location 
of  the  colony  is  indicated  by  symbols  in  white  paint  on  a 
conspicuous  tree.  The  year  when  the  infestation  is  dis- 
covered is  indicated  by  the  figures  "15,"  "16,"  and  so  on. 
An  "L"  to  the  left  of  the  figure  indicates  that  the  colony 
was  discovered  in  the  fall.  The  same  symbol  inverted  in- 
dicates that  it  was  discovered  in  the  spring.  A  figure  be- 
neath gives  the  consecutive  number  of  the  infestation.  A 
figure  at  the  bottom  gives  the  number  of  egg-masses  found 
and  treated.     Corresponding  office  records  are  maintained. 

The  work  of  scouting  begins  in  September  and  continues 
until  snow-fall  makes  it  impossible.  It  is  resumed  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  the  melting  of  snow  permits  and  is  com- 
pleted before  the  hatching  time  of  the  gipsy  moth  eggs. 

In  the  spring,  trees  near  a  new  infestation  are  banded 
with  tanglefoot.  This  is  done  because  egg-masses  may  have 
been  overlooked  under  stones  or  in  other  hidden  locations. 
Caterpillars  hatching  from  these  eggs  will  be  stopped  by 
the  tanglefoot  bands.  Such  trees  are  inspected  at  inter- 
vals and  any  caterpillars  found  below  the  bands  are  killed. 

If  the  scouting  described  above  had  not  been  iiiaintained 
for  the  last  several  years  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
there  would  now  be  destructive  infestations  in  the  White 
Mountains  or  beyond.  The  result  of  such  unchecked  spread 
would  probably  mean  that  many  years  would  elapse  before 
colonization  of  imported  parasites  could  overtake  the  host 
pest.  ]\Ieanwhile  there  would  result  a  period  of  disastrous 
and  unchecked  damage  by  the  pest. 

Colonization  of  Parasites. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  efforts  to  bring  about  control  of 
the  gipsy  moth  that  is  more  important  than  the  colonization 
of  the  imported  parasites  that  attack  this  pest.     The  rea- 
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son  why  this  is  true  becomes  evident  if  we  consider  the 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  this  country  as  regards 
the  natural  control  of  the  gipsy  moth. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  its  native  environment 
any  insect  has  what  we  may  speak  of  as  its  normal  level. 
This  normal  level  is  the  average  abundance  of  the  species 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  The  normal  level  of  a  species 
may  be  high  or  it  may  be  low.  Many  factors  affect  this 
level.  Thus,  if  an  insect  is  easily  killed  by  cold  or  by  wet 
weather,  or  if  it  can  feed  on  only  certain  food  plants  that 
are  not  common,  its  normal  level  is  apt  to  be  low.  Espe- 
cially if  it  is  habitually  attacked  by  several  other  species 
of  insects  it  is  apt  to  be  scarce,  in  the  average.  These  latter 
limiting  conditions  prevail  only  in  the  country  or  locality 
where  the  pest  is  native. 

In  its  native  place  an  insect  is  apt  to  rise  occasionally 
to  abnormal  numbers ;  and  in  turn  it  often  drops  to  abnor- 
mal scarcity.  Such  rising  and  falling  is  due  to  Huctuation 
in  the  numbers  of  its  various  enemies.  Temporary  abun- 
dance of  an  insect  we  speak  of  as  an  outbreak  of  the  pest 
in  question.  Such  abundance  may  last  for  several  years 
and  may  be  highly  destructive. 

The  gipsy  moth  is  native  to  most  of  Europe,  parts  of 
Asia  and  northern  Africa.  In  its  native  country  it  has 
various  natural  enemies  that  have  come  into  existence  beside 
it.  These  enemies  tend  to  hold  it  in  check.  However,  in 
its  native  environment  it  is  capable  of  occasional  serious 
outbreaks,  for  it  is  an  adaptable  insect,  with  a  wide  range 
of  food  plants  and  able  to  withstand  extremes  of  tem- 
perature. 

Accidentally  released  in  this  country,  the  gipsy  moth  is 
free  of  the  agencies  that  hold  it  in  check  in  its  native  place. 
Being  adaptable,  it  can  multiply  to  tremendous  numbers 
and  do  enormous  damage  unless  the  natural  agencies  that 
tend  to  control  it  in  its  native  country  can  be  successfully 
brought  here.  Of  these  native  agencies  the  most  impor- 
tant are  a  number  of  species  of  insects  that  habitually  and 


Plate  I. 


Southwest  corner  of  the  Derry  Demonstration  Woodlot,  planned 
to  show  control  of  the  gipsy  moth  in  pines. 


Part  of  the  Hooksett  Demonstration  Woodlot.     Ihe  tree  banded 
with  white  marks  the  corner  of  the  cleared  area. 


Plate  II. 


Growth  of  oak  sprouts  in  an  opening  in  the  Kingston  Demon- 
stration Woodlot.     Sprouts  thrive  least  in  the  shade. 


Perforated  can  used  in  colonizing  Anastatus  bifasciatns,  a  para- 
site that  attacks  gipsy  moth  eggs. 


Plate  III. 


Method  of  marking  new  infestations  in  the  border  of  the  gipsy 
moth  area.  The  symbol  indicates  infestation  No.  4,  found  in 
the  fall  of  1916,  and  consisting  of  7  egg-masses. 


One  thousand  gipsy  moth  eggs,  each  carrying  the  parasite 
Anastatus  bifasciatus. 


Plate  IV. 


Typical  pine,  showing  severe  damage  by  the  pine  Chermes, 
Chermes  pinifoliae. 


Gipsy  moth  caterpillars  in  breeding  tray,  showing  three  pupae 
of  the  imported  parasite,  Compsilura  concbinafa,  and  the 
gipsy  caterpillars  from  which  the  parasite  emerged. 


Plate  V. 


Gall  on  spruce  caused  by  the  Pine  Chermes,  Cherm.es  pinifoliae. 
Spruce  is  the  alternate  host  of  this  insect. 


A  colony  of  the  imported  parasite,  Compsilura  concinnata,  that 
attacks  both  the  gipsy  and  the  browntail  moths. 


Plate  VI. 


Typical  injury  by  the  Pine  Chermes,  Chermes  pinifoliae,  photo- 
graphed in  1915,  at  the  time  when  pines  were  severely 
injured. 


A  pine  twig  injured  by  the  Pine  Chermes  in  1915,  and  photo- 
graphed in  1916,  showing  the  dead  and  drooped  shoot  still 
adhering,  and  the  live,  larger  portion  just  below  it. 


Plate  VII. 


Specimen  tree  showing  present  condition  of  many  pines  severely 
damaged  by  the  Pine  Chermes  in  the  summer  of  1915. 


The  ingredients  of  grasshopper  mash:     Bran,  paris  green, 
molasses,  water,  and  either  lemons  or  oranges. 


Plate  VIII. 


South  niai<2,in  of  the  Massabesic  Demonstration  Woodlot, 
showing  present  condition. 


East   margin   of  the   Nashua   Demonstration    Woodlot,   showing 
present  condition. 
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normally  attack  the  gipsy  moth  in  some  one  of  its  stages 
and  kill  it.  These  other  insects  are  the  imported  parasites 
that  are  now  being  colonized  here. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  there  is  no  danger  in  im- 
porting these  parasites.  They  are  so  constituted  that  they 
cannot  change  from  their  normal  food  and  turn  to  plants. 

The  Federal  Bureau  and  the  state  of  Massachusetts  be- 
gan importing  parasites  of  the  gipsy  and  the  browntail 
moths  in  1904.  The  work  was  slow  and  difficult,  but  has 
been  making  rapid  progress  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
In  New  Hampshire  this  Division  is  cooperating  with  the 
Federal  Bureau. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  help  br-ing  about  as  low 
a  normal  level  for  the  gipsy  and  the  browntail  moths  in 
this  country  as  can  be  secured.  The  result  as  concerns  the 
browntail  moth  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  report.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  gipsy  moth  is  an  exceed- 
ingly adaptable  insect,  naturally  capable  of  enormous  in- 
crease and  thus  able  to  do  very  serious  damage.  There  is 
no  single  enemy  of  it  in  its  native  country  or  here  that  is 
capable  of  holding  it  in  check.  The  limiting  factors  are 
a  combination  of  enemies,  together  with  the  "wilt  disease" 
which  attacks  the  gipsy  moth  caterpillars.  There  is  rea- 
son now  to  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  in  this 
country  a  lower  normal  level  for  this  insect  than  at  first 
seemed  possible.  It  has  already  diminished  in  numbers  in 
many  areas  where  it  was  excessively  abundant.  This  is 
true  of  many  sections  in  southern  New  Hampshire.  In 
other  sections,  wdiere  it  is  more  recently  established,  and 
where  there  has  not  j'ct  been  time  to  establish  its  imported 
parasites,  it  is  doing  serious  damage.  As  will  be  noted 
below,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  extend  the  range  of 
effective  parasitism.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the 
spread  of  the  gipsy  moth  be  checked,  while  the  further  work 
of  propagating  and  colonizing  its  parasites  can  be  pushed 
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forward  throughout  the  places  where  the  pest  lias  more 
recently  gained  a  foothold. 

Egg  Parasites  of  the  Gipsy  Moth. 

There  are  two  species  of  minute,  imported  insects  that 
attack  and  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  gipsy  moth.  One  of 
these,  Anastatus  hifasciatus,  has  been  colonized  continu- 
ously beginning  with  the  year  1911.  The  other,  Schcdius 
kuvanae,  was  tried  out  experimentally  in  1912  and  has  been 
colonized  extensively,  beginning  with  the  fall  of  1914.  Each 
of  the  two  is  described  briefly  on  page  17  of  the  report  of 
this  Division  for  1913-1914. 

The  first  of  the  two  species,  Anastatus  hifasciatus,  has 
now  been  colonized  in  seventy-nine  towns  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  total  number  of  colonies  liberated  in  the  state, 
including  those  placed  both  by  the  Federal  Bureau  and  by 
this  Division,  is  5,198.  The  number  of  individual  para- 
sites liberated  is  in  excess  of  5,000,000.  Of  these,  practi- 
cally one-half  have  been  liberated  the  current  season.  The 
parasite  is  now  colonized  through  most  of  southern  New 
Hampshire,  including  the  territory  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Rochester  northwestward  around  Farmington,  south- 
westward  around  Strafford,  westward  to  Concord,  thence 
northward  to  Hill  and  southward  along  the  west  side  of 
And  over,  Bradford  and  Troy,  to  the  Massachusetts  line. 
It  is  expected  that  this  territory  will  be  materially  extended 
the  coming  season. 

The  parasite  Schcdius  kuvanae,  in  the  three  years  tliat  it 
has  actively  been  colonized  by  the  Federal  Bureau  and  the 
state,  has  been  liberated  in  eiglity-seven  towns.  A  lai-ger 
number  of  individuals  are  liberated  to  each  colony  tlian  is 
the  case  with  Anastatus.  The  number  of  parasites  colo- 
nized is  approximately  two  and  a  quarter  million  and  the 
number  of  colonies  placed  is  570. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  report,  the  ability  of  this  parasite 
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to  withstand  climatic  conditions  of  southern  New  Hamp- 
shire had  just  been  established.  It  is  now  considered  one 
of  our  most  promising  enemies  of  the  gipsy  moth  and  is  a 
notable  addition  to  the  agencies  that  we  may  expect  to  help 
in  bringing  about  control  of  this  pest. 

Colonization  of  Anastatus  takes  place  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  Colonies  are  placed  at  frequent  intervals  and  usually 
about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  highway,  if  conditions 
will  permit.  With  certain  colonies  maintained  under  ob- 
servation a  white  sign  is  painted  on  a  post  or  tree  on  the 
highway,  consisting  of  a  capital  "A,"  with  an  arrow  drawn 
through  it,  pointing  toward  the  colony. 

Colonies  of  Schcdius  are  placed  at  somewhat  wider  inter- 
vals and  are  liberated  in  the  fall,  as  adults.  These  adults 
are  tiny,  gnat-like  insects.  They  are  liberated  on  gipsy 
moth  egg-masses,  which  they  at  once  attack.  Such  colonies 
are  marked  with  a  capital  "S"  in  white  paint,  and  an 
arrow  drawn  through  the  letter,  pointing  toward  the 
colony. 

Care  is  necessarily  exercised  in  choosing  the  site  for  colo- 
nies of  these  or  other  imported  parasites.  Colonies  cannot 
normally  be  placed  in  orchards  because  the  owners  of  the 
trees  will  probably  creosote  or  otherwise  destroy  the  egg- 
masses  and  with  them  the  parasites. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  also,  that  there  is  not  usually 
any  immediate  gain  to  the  owner  of  propertj^  from  the 
placing  of  a  colony  of  parasites  on  his  premises.  That  is 
to  say,  there  will  be  no  more  benefit  to  such  property  than 
will  accrue  to  other  surrounding  property  and  especially 
no  more  than  will  be  derived  from  the  general  distribution 
and  increase  of  the  various  species  of  imported  parasites 
throughout  a  general  area.  Parasites  tend  to  disperse  from 
the  point  where  colonized.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to 
secure  general  distribution,  and  visible  effects  can  be  noted 
only  as  parasites  have  increased  to  sufficient  numbers 
throughout  a  general  area  to  make  evident  inroads  on  the 
numbers  of  the  host  pest. 
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Other  Parasite  Colonization. 

The  Calosoma  beetle,  Calosoma  sycophant  a,  described  on 
page  19  of  the  report  of  this  Division  for  1913-1'J14,  is  now 
found  through  most  of  New  Hampshire  south  of  the  lati- 
tude of  Lake  Wiuuipesaukee.  Fifty-three  towns  were  colo- 
nized with  this  species.  From  these  colonies  it  has  dis- 
persed rather  rapidly  and  has  reached  general  distribution. 
Where  it  has  been  present  long  enough  to  multiply,  it  has 
reached  etfective  numbers.  The  active,  bronze-green  adult 
beetles,  and  the  equally  active  grubs,  which  are  the  immature 
stage  of  the  beetles,  are  often  noted  destroying  caterpillars 
and  pupse  of  the  gipsy  moth.  The  work  of  this  species 
attracts  more  attention  than  that  of  the  smaller,  inconspicu- 
ous parasites,  such  as  those  that  attack  the  gipsy  moth  eggs. 
There  is,  apparently,  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  im- 
ported enemy  of  the  gipsy  moth  will  increase  in  effective- 
ness. 

The  parasite  Compsilura  concinnata,  described  on  page 
18  of  the  report  for  1913-1914  has  also  reached  wide  distri- 
bution through  natural  dispersion.  It  has  nov,-  been  noted 
at  work  in  seventy-three  towns,  though  the  number  of  colo- 
nies placed  was  only  sixteen.  It  is  found  in  the  territory 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chatham  through  Bartlett,  in 
a  southwesterly  direction  to  Winchester.  The  parasite  is 
thus  established  in  areas  beyond  the  zone  occupied  by  the 
gipsy  moth.  This  is  possible  because  the  i)arasite  attacks 
the  browntail  as  well  as  the  gipsy  caterpillar  and  also 
attacks  some  other  destructive  insects,  such  as  the  cabbage 
worm. 

Another  small  parasite  is  Apantcles  lacteicolor,  described 
on  pages  14  to  16  in  the  report  of  this  division  for  1913- 
1914.  It  has  reached  wide  distribution.  Colonizing  of  this 
species  began  in  1912,  with  one  colony.  It  was  continued 
through  1913,  1914,  1915.  The  total  number  of  colonies 
placed  was  forty-two  and  the  number  of  parasites  liberated 
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was  somewhat  over  62,000.  The  species  has  dispersed  rap- 
idly and  is  now  found  throughout  New  Hampshire,  as  far 
north  as  the  limit  of  the  browntail  moth  range. 

The  Browntail  Moth. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  numbers  of  the  browntail 
moth  have  decreased  until  this  pest  has  now  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  abundance  that  it  had  a  few  years  ago.  In  most 
of  New  Hampshire  the  browntail  has  probably  decreased 
to  less  than  one-fourth  its  former  number,  and  in  places 
the  decrease  has  been  much  greater. 

The  agencies  that  have  brought  this  about  are  several. 
The  increase  in  spread  of  imported  parasites  has  certainly 
contributed  to  the  fortunate  results.  Many  browntail  cat- 
erpillars have  died  from  a  fungous  disease,  to  which  they 
succumb  under  favorable  conditions.  In  places  the  cater- 
pillars probably  were  killed  in  their  winter  webs  by  cold, 
but  this  factor  did  not  play  the  part  in  general  that  is 
sometimes  credited  to  it,  for  the  browntail  successfully  with- 
stood lower  temperatures  in  some  localities  than  prevailed 
in  others  where  they  died.  In  addition,  browntail  caterpil- 
lars have  been  found  to  thrive  in  northeastern  Maine  and 
beyond,  under  temperature  conditions  more  severe  than 
those  of  southern  New  Hampshire. 

Apparently  the  result  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  for  this  insect  a  normal  level  that  will 
not  be  seriously  destructive,  except  in  seasons  of  occasional 
outbreak. 

Cooperation  with  Individuals  and  Towns. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  last  report,  a  definite  and  useful 
part  of  the  work  of  this  Division  can  and  should  be  to  assist 
individuals  and  towns  to  bring  about  control  of  the  gipsy 
moth  on  private  and  public  property. 

On  private  property  control  of  the  gipsy  moth  in  orchards 
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is  practicable  and  can  readily  be  made  effective.  On  or- 
chard trees  the  gipsy  moth  is  not  as  difficult  an  insect  to 
control  as  some  other  pests  found  in  this  country.  It  is 
conceived  to  be  the  duty  of  this  Division  to  acquaint  owners 
of  orchards  with  the  right  methods  to  pursue. 

In  pine  woodlots  studies  made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Entomology  some  years  ago  have  shown  that  in  many  in- 
stances a  comparatively  simple  program  can  be  followed 
that  will  eliminate  danger  of  damage  from  the  gipsy  moth. 
This  is  especially  true  in  stands  of  pine  comparatively  free 
of  certain  hardwoods.  Control  is  based  on  the  inability  of 
the  gipsy  moth  caterpillars  to  feed  on  pine  during  the  first 
two  or  three  Aveeks  after  they  hatch  from  the  egg.  Through- 
out that  period  the  young  caterpillars  must  have  other 
growth  than  pine,  in  order  to  survive.  After  the  caterpil- 
lars have  reached  the  age  of  two  or  three  weeks  they  can 
then  feed  on  pine. 

There  is  great  variation  in  different  kinds  of  trees,  as  re- 
gards successful  feeding  by  gipsy  moth  caterpillars.  Some 
species  of  hardwoods  have  such  characteristics  that  gipsy 
moth  caterpillars  cannot  feed  successfully  on  them.  Other 
species  are  semi-favorable.  A  certain  group  of  hardwoods 
are  so  well  adapted  to  serve  as  food  plants  of  the  gipsy  moth 
caterpillars  that  the  pest  will  thrive  on  them  in  excessive 
numbers  and  thus  frequently  endanger  other  growth  at 
hand  that  W'ould  otherwise  escape  damage. 

In  circular  No.  5,  issued  by  this  Division  February,  1915, 
lists  of  some  common  trees  were  given,  divided  into  three 
classes,  including,  first,  dangerous  trees,  second,  trees  less 
liable  to  injury,  and  third,  trees  not  injured  by  the  young 
caterpillars.  This  circular  is  available  for  free  distribu- 
tion as  noted  later  in  this  report. 

Food  Plants  of  the  Gipsy  Moth. 

Since  the  above  circular  was  issued,  extensive  studies 
have  been  completed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
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to  determine  the  susceptibility  of  a  great  variety  of  trees 
and  shrubs  to  serve  as  food  plants  of  the  gipsy  moth  cater- 
pillar. These  studies  included  all  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
other  low-growing  plants  found  in  any  numbers  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  results  of  the  studies  are  given  in  bulletin 
No.  250  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
issued  July  24,  1915.  Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  ten  cents  per  copy. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  permission  has  been 
given  to  reproduce  here  a  summary  as  given  in  the  above 
bulletin. 

Food  plants  are  summarized  in  four  classes,  as  noted 
below : 

Class  I. — Species  that  are  favored  food  for  the  gipsy-moth 

larvae. 


Alder,  Spreckled. 

Apple. 

Ash,  Mountain. 

Aspen,  American. 

Aspen,  Large-toothed. 

Balm-of-Gilead. 

Beech,  American. 

Birch,  Gray. 

Birch,  Paper. 

Birch,  Red. 

Blueberry  (V.  angustifolium) . 

Box  Elder. 

Gum,  Red. 

Hawthorn. 

Hazelnut. 

Hazelnut,  Beaked. 

Larch,  American. 

Larch,  European. 

Linden,  American. 

Linden,  European. 

Oak,  Black. 


Oak,  Rock  Chestnut. 
Oak,  Dwarf  Chestnut. 
Oak,  Bur. 
Oak,  Pin. 
Oak,  Post. 
Oak,  Red. 
Oak,  Scarlet. 
Oak,  Bear. 
Oak,  Shingle. 
Oak,  Swamp  White. 
Oak,  White. 
Poplar,  Lombardy. 
Rose,  Pasture. 
Service-berry. 
Sumac,  Mountain. 
Sumac,  Scarlet. 
Sumac,  Staghorn. 
Willow,  White. 
Willow,  Glaucous. 
Willow,  Sandbar. 
Witch-hazel. 
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Class  II. — Species  that  are  favored  food  for  gipsy-moth  larvae 

AFTER  THE  EARLIER  LARVAL  STAGES. 


Chestnut. 

Hemlock. 

Pine,  Pitch. 

Pine,  Red. 

Pine,  Scotch. 

Pine,  Jack. 

Pine,  Western  White. 


Pine,  White. 
Plum,  Beach. 
Spruce,  Black. 
Spruce,  Norway. 
Spruce,  Red. 
Spruce,  White. 


Class  III. — Species  that  are  not  particularly  favored,  but  upon 
ivhich  a  small  proportion  of  the  gipsy-moth  larvae  may 
develop. 


Barberry,  European. 
Bayberry. 
Birch,  Black. 
Birch,  Yellow. 
Blueberry,  Low. 
Blueberry,  Tall. 
Cherry,  Sweet. 
Cherry,  Wild  Black. 
Cherry,  Wild  Red. 
Chokeberry. 
Choke  Cherry. 
Cottonwood. 
Cranberry,  American. 
Elm,  American. 
Elm,  European. 
Elm,  Slippery. 


Fern,  Sweet. 
Gale,  Sweet. 
Gum,  Black. 
Hickory,  Bitternut. 
Hickory,  Mockernut. 
Hickory,  Pignut. 
Hickory,  Shagbark. 
Hornbeam,  American. 
Hophornbeam. 
Maple,  Norway. 
Maple,  Red. 
Maple,  Silver. 
Maple,  Sugar. 
Pear. 

Poplar,  Silver. 
Sassafras. 
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Class    IV. — Species    that   are   unfavored   food   for   gipsy-moth 

larvae. 


Arbor  Vite. 

Arrowwood. 

Arrowwood,  Maple-leaved. 

Ash,  Black. 

Ash,  Blue. 

Ash,  Red. 

Ash,  White. 

Azalea,  White  and  Flame. 

Balsam,  Fir. 

Blackberry,  High. 

Blue-flag,  Larger. 

Butternut. 

Catalpa,  Hardy. 

Cedar,  Red. 

Cedar,  Southern  White. 

Cornus. 

Cranberry-tree. 

Currant,  Red. 

Cypress,  Bald. 

Dangleberry. 

Dock,  Narrow. 

Dogwood,  Flowering. 

Elder,  American. 

Eubotrys,  Swamp. 

Feverbush. 

Grape. 

Greenbrier. 

Hackberry. 

Hardback,  Pink. 

Hardback,  White. 

Holly,  American  White. 

Honeysuckle,  Bush. 


Huckleberry,  Highbush. 

Inkberry. 

Ivy,  Poison. 

Juniper,  Common. 

Kentucky  Coffee-tree. 

Laurel,  Mountain, 

Laurel,  Sheep. 

Locust,  Black. 

Locust,  Honey. 

Maple,  Mountain. 

Maple,  Striped. 

Mulberry,  Red. 

Mulberry,  White. 

Osage  Orange. 

Osier,  Red. 

Pepper-bush. 

Persimmon. 

Privet. 

Raspberry. 

Sarsaparilla. 

Skunk  Cabbage. 

Spice-bush. 

Sweet  Brier. 

Sweet  Pepper-bush. 

Sycamore. 

Tea,  Appalachian. 

Tulip-tree. 

Viburnum,  Sweet. 

Walnut,  Black. 

Willow,  Bay-leaved. 

Winterberry,   Smooth. 


The  practical  bearing  of  the  above  classification  resolves 
itself  to  this:  So  long  as  the  species  given  in  Class  1  are 
not  present  in  a  woodlot,  there  is  likely  to  be  no  serious 
damage  from  the  gipsy  moth.  When  growth  is  confined  to 
trees  or  shrubs  of  Class  4,  there  will  be  no  damage  by  gipsy 
moth  caterpillars.     "When  growth  is  confined  to  species  of 
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Class  2,  the  same  is  true,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  young 
gipsy  moth  larvie  cannot  feed  on  the  species  noted  in  Class 
2.  A  combination  of  Class  2  and  Class  4  is  practically 
immune  from  damage.  If  trees  or  shrubs  of  Class  3  are 
intermingled,  there  may  be  some  feeding,  but  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  material  damage.  The  dangerous  trees 
are  those  of  Class  1. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  above  characteristics  of  the 
gipsy  moth,  a  considerable  number  of  owners  of  woodlots 
in  New  Hampshire,  who  have  pine  growth  in  which  there 
is  some  birch  or  oak,  have  removed  the  bireli  ajid  oak  and 
thereby  placed  their  woodlots  in  resistant  condition.  "With 
the  dangerous  hardwoods  removed,  the  pine  is  no  longer 
liable  to  injury  by  gipsy  moth  caterpillars.  There  still 
remain  many  hundreds  of  similar  woodlots  in  which  this 
method  of  control  can  be  put  into  practice.  In  many  of 
these  sufficient  returns  can  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  cord- 
wood  to  somewhat  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  removing  the 
hardw^ood.  In  favorable  circumstances,  where  woodlots  are 
located  within  easy  hauling  distance  of  a  good  market  for 
eordwood,  owners  of  these  lots  have  found  it  possible  to 
realize  good  returns  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sale  of 
eordwood  alone.  The  department  has  found  woodlots  in 
which  small  gray  birch  has  realized  to  the  owner  a  stump- 
age  value  of  $1  per  cord. 

The  returns  to  the  owner  in  protecting  his  pine  from 
damage  by  gipsy  moths  and  in  accelerating  the  growth  of 
pine  are  not  easy  of  estimate,  but  are  considerable. 

Demonstration  Woodlots. 

In  the  winter  of  1912-1913  arrangements  were  made  to 
utilize  the  clearing  of  hardwood  from  a  few  woodlots  as 
demonstrations  of  the  value  of  this  method  of  gipsy  moth 
control.  The  desire  w^as  to  render  available  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  the  evident  control  to  be  had  in  pine  lots  in- 
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fested  with  gipsy  moths,  through  removal  of  the  dangerous 
hardwoods.  A  few  lots  were  found,  located  on  highways 
where  they  could  readily  be  seen,  and  involving  a  limited 
number  of  acres  so  that  the  comparative  results  might 
easily  be  observed. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  ovvuers,  these  lots  were 
brought  into  resistant  shape.  The  effect  on  the  numbers  of 
the  gipsy  moth  was  observed  for  two  seasons,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  sprouting  from  hardwood  stumps. 

In  the  summer  of  1916,  signs  were  erected  on  the  follow- 
ing lots.  Each  sign  stated  briefly  the  control  work  done, 
such  as  "Oak  and  Birch  Removed.  No  Other  Treatment," 
and  invited  property  owners  to  send  for  free  circulars  de- 
scribing the  plan  that  could  be  pursued  in  avoiding  damage 
by  gipsy  moth  in  similar  lots. 

The  lots  thus  utilized  and  their  location  are  as  follows : 

No.  1,  on  the  trunk  line  road  from  Manchester  to  Ports- 
mouth, one-half  mile  west  of  Massabesic. 

No.  2,  on  the  trunk  line  from  Manchester  to  Concord,  half 
way  between  the  two  cities. 

No.  3,  on  the  trunk  line  between  Nashua  and  Manchester, 
about  two  miles  from  the  center  of  Nashua  city. 

No.  4,  located  in  Derry,  two  miles  from  Derry  Village  and 
about  three  miles  from  Derry  Depot. 

No.  5,  located  about  one  mile  from  Kingston  on  the  road 
to  North  Danville. 

Control  of  Grasshoppers. 

Grasshoppers  have  occasionally  caused  damage  in  certain 
parts  of  New  Hampshire  favorable  to  their  increase.  There 
are  several  species  concerned,  the  two  probably  most  abun- 
dant being  Melanoplus  femiir-ru'brum  and  Melanoplus  aU 
lantis.  With  each  the  damage  results  from  nymphs 
hatched  in  the  spring  from  eggs  laid  the  previous  fall,  and 
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from  the  adults  that  develop  from  these  nymphs  in  mid- 
summer. 

In  the  summer  of  1914  a  few  localities  recorded  damage 
from  these  pests.  In  the  summer  of  1915  the  insects  had 
greatly  increased  and  by  midsummer  serious  losses  had  been 
incurred.  The  department  placed  two  men  in  the  field  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  control  of  the  pest.  Some  success 
was  secured,  but  not  enough  to  reduce  the  damage  in  satis- 
factory measure,  except  in  certain  localities. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  outbreak  would  be  severe  in 
1916.  Therefore,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  a  preliminary 
survey  was  made  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  probable 
abundance  of  grasshoppers.  They  were  found  hatching  in 
large  numbers  through  most  of  the  Connecticut  valley  and 
most  of  the  Merrimack  vallej^,  as  well  as  in  smaller  areas 
elsewhere,  including  some  tributaries  of  the  Merrimack  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  Saco  valley. 

An  active  campaign  of  grasshopper  destruction  was 
planned  and  carried  through.  Three  men  wTre  placed  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  each  of  whom  worked  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  County  Agricultural  Agent  in  his  section. 
One  man  was  placed  in  the  Merrimack  valley.  Since  suc- 
cessful control  of  grasshoppers  requires  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  owners  of  property  in  the  infested  section, 
it  was  necessary  to  organize  property  owners  in  the  various 
localities.  With  the  assistance  of  the  County  Agents  this 
was  accomplished. 

The  method  of  control  used  was  that  which  had  been  em- 
ployed the  year  before  and  which  had  proved  effective  in 
recent  serious  grasshopper  outbreaks  in  western  states.  This 
method  consists  in  sowing  broadcast  through  the  infested 
fields  a  mixture  known  as  grasshopper  mash.  The  mixture 
is  made  up  of  bran,  paris  green,  water  and  molasses,  the 
whole  flavored  with  either  oranges  or  lemons.  It  is  the 
fruit  added  to  the  mixture  that  renders  it  attractive  to  the 
hoppers. 
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The  formula  used  iii  most  cases  was  as  follows : 

The  foundation  of  the  bait  is  coarse  bran.  Twenty 
pounds  of  bran  makes  enough  bait  for  two  acres.  With 
this  bran  is  mixed  one  pound  of  jjaris  green.  In  a  separate 
vessel  two  quarts  of  cheap  molasses  are  stirred  into  three 
gallons  of  water.  Then  three  lemons  or  oranges  are  added 
to  this  sweetened  water.  The  .juice  is  squeezed  in  and  the 
pulp  and  rind  are  chopped  up  fine  and  put  in  also.  Finally, 
the  poisoned  bran  is  moistened  with  this  mixture  of  mo- 
lasses, water  and  fruit  juice.  This  makes  the  poisoned 
bran  moist  but  not  sloppy.  The  bait  is  applied  broadcast 
in  the  early  morning  before  the  sun  is  up.  It  must  be 
scattered  evenly  and  thinly.  While  the  odor  of  the  fruit 
lasts  the  grasshoppers  will  be  attracted  to  the  bait,  and  will 
eat  it  eagerly. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  bait  depends  on  its  being  prop- 
erly mixed  and  applied.  Its  value  can  readily  be  lost  if 
applications  are  made  too  late  in  the  morning,  if  parts  of 
an  infested  area  are  left  untreated,  or  if  other  definite  parts 
of  the  procedure  are  altered  or  neglected.  For  this  reason 
the  men  employed  by  the  state  were  kept  actively  on  the 
work  from  the  beginning  until  the  end. 

The  results  secured  were  excellent.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  treated  fields  one  or  two  days  after  treatment  re- 
vealed fifty  to  two  hundred  dead  grasshoppers  per  square 
foot,  hidden  away  around  grass  roots  and  in  similar  places. 
Freciuently  75  per  cent,  of  the  hoppers  in  a  field  were  killed 
by  a  single  application  of  ten  pounds  of  bran  per  acre. 
It  was  observed,  also,  that  fields  that  had  been  thoroughly 
treated  the  previous  year  developed  few  grasshoppers.  It 
is  expected,  therefore,  tha't  in  most  of  the  areas  carefully 
treated  this  year  there  will  probably  be  few  hoppers  next 
season. 
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The  Pine  Chermes. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1915  widespread  damage  was 
done  by  a  small  sucking  insect  known  as  the  Pine  Chermes, 
Chermes  pinifoUae. 

The  areas  attacked  included  all  parts  of  New  Hampshire 
in  which  spruce  is  found  growing  within  half  a  mile  or  a 
mile  of  pine.  This  is  because  spruce  is  the  alternate  host 
of  the  insect.  Thus,  there  was  serious  damage  to  pine  in 
the  Pemigewasset  valley  and  in  other  tributaries  of  the  Mer- 
rimack, in  the  towns  of  Sandwich,  Tamworth,  Madison  and 
other  towns  bordering  the  mountain  areas,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Connecticut  valley  and  in  many  other  sections  where 
spruce  grows,  even  in  small  numbers. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  Pine  Chermes  is  a  native  insect, 
but  is  not  normally  abundant.  It  alternates  in  its  life  cycle 
from  spruce  to  pine.  On  pine  it  passes  the  winter  as  a 
minute,  resting  stage,  attached  to  the  twigs.  In  early  sum- 
mer a  winged  adult  emerges  from  this  resting  stage  and 
flies  to  spruce.  On  the  spruce  the  adult  female  lays  eggs, 
from  which  hatch  a  tiny,  sucking  form  that  causes  a  char- 
acteristic recurved  gall,  shaped  something  like  a  cone.  From 
this  gall,  as  summer  advances,  emerge  adults  that  fly  back 
to  pine.  These  adults  lay  eggs  on  pine  twigs,  selecting  any 
of  the  lateral  twigs,  but  seldom  or  never  attacking  the 
leader.  From  these  eggs  in  turn  hatch  tiny  lice  that  suck 
the  juices  of  the  pine  twig,  causing  it  to  droop  or  wilt  and 
flnally  to  die  and  dry  up  in  this  characteristic  Avilted  or 
drooped  position.  At  the  time  that  the  widespread  abun- 
dance of  the  pest  became  evident  it  had  entered  its  resting 
stage  on  drooped  pine  twigs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
of  1915.  On  thousands  of  pine  trees  many  or  all  of  the 
twigs,  except  the  leader,  Avere  drooped  and  dying.  It  was 
evident  that  many  of  the  trees  had  been  seriously  injured. 

The  outbreak  exhibited  striking  peculiarities.  Usually 
pines  standing  somewhat  to  themselves,  as  in  pasture  repro- 
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duction,  were  most  seriously  attacked.  Frequently,  such 
pines  were  at  some  distance  from  spruces,  often  as  much  as 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile.  But  invariably  the 
spruces,  when  discovered  and  examined,  showed  large  num- 
bers of  the  characteristic  galls.  Usually  pines  in  solid 
stands  were  not  seriously  injured  or  sometimes  were  not 
attacked  at  all.  Frequently,  individual  specimens  of  pines 
standing  in  the  midst  of  badly  attacked  trees  showed  little 
injury.  Indeed,  one  might  often  observe  two  trees  with 
branches  touching,  one  tree  badly  attacked  and  the  other 
uninjured.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  injury  was  Vt'ide- 
spread  in  the  regions  above  noted. 

In  the  spring  of  1916  a  close  watch  was  kept  of  various 
infested  areas,  but  the  outbreak  had  come  to  an  end,  for 
that  season,  at  least.  No  living  specimens  of  the  insect 
were  found  in  any  locality.  It  had  apparently  dropped 
back  to  a  scarcity  as  marked  as  its  abundance  the  previous 
year. 

This  lull  or  cessation  of  the  outbreak  has  been  fortunate 
for  the  pine  growth  in  these  areas.  Careful  study  this  year 
has  shown  large  numbers  of  trees  seriously  injured  and 
some  trees  killed  by  the  attack  of  1915.  Very  commonly 
such  trees  now  exhibit  only  a  few  live  twigs  at  the  top,  rep- 
resenting the  growth  of  1916,  whereas  all  of  the  side  twigs 
are  dead.  Frequently,  only  a  few  stray  live  needles  here 
and  there  on  the  tree  indicate  the  existence  of  any  life  in 
it.  The  dead,  drooped  twigs  of  1915  are  often  still  in  place 
and  may  easily  give  the  impression  of  damage  done  the 
current  season.  So  far  as  can  be  discovered,  however, 
there  has  been  no  feeding  by  this  species  on  pine  since  the 
summer  of  1915. 

Publications. 

In  the  two  years  ending  August  31,  1916,  this  Division 
has  issued  circular  No.  6,  32  pages,  giving  a  summary  of 
the  progress  of  the  state  moth  work  for  1913-1914;  circular 
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No.  7,  one  page,  on  grasshopper  control ;  circular  No.  8,  on 
insect  suppression,  organization  of  work,  for  distribution 
at  fairs  and  other  public  gatherings;  and  circular  No.  10, 
giving  detailed  directions  for  the  control  of  the  grasshopper 
outbreak. 

The  publications  of  the  Division  at  present  available  for 
distribution  are  as  follows: 

Circular  No.  1,  The  Gipsy  Moth ;  No.  2,  The  Browntail 
Moth  ;  No.  5,  Control  of  the  Gipsy  Moth ;  No.  6,  State  Moth 
Work,  Plan  and  Progress  of  Work,  1913-1914 ;  No.  8,  Insect 
Suppression — Organization  of  Work ;  No.  10,  Control  of 
Grasshoppers. 
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Joint  Meetings  of  Granite  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion,   County   Farmers'   Associations   and 
Live-Stock  Breeders'  Associations. 

During  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  organized 
in  the  state  eleven  cow  test  associations  and  five  breeders' 
associations,  of  which  four  are  state  associations,  repre- 
senting the  Guernsey,  Holstein,  Ayrshire,  and  Jersey 
breeds,  the  fifth  is  a  local  Holstein  breeders'  association. 
In  eight  counties,  county  farmers'  associations  have  been 
formed. 

The  Granite  State  Dairymen's  Association  is  the  only 
organization  interested  in  the  development  of  the  dairy 
cattle  industry  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  dairy  business 
in  general,  which  receives  state  aid.  This  association 
has,  during  the  last  two  years,  co-operated  with  the  vari- 
ous specific  dairy  and  farmers'  organizations  in  order 
that  the  benefit  of  the  money  appropriated  by  the  state 
may  be  used  as  widely  as  possible  throughout  the  state 
and  in  places  where  there  is  local  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry  through  organized  efl'ort. 

From  September,  1915,  to  September,  1916,  joint  meet- 
ings have  been  held  of  the  Granite  State  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation with  the  following  organizations : 

Coos  County  Farmers'  Association. 
Coos  County  Cow  Testing  Association. 
Jefferson  Cow  Testing  Association. 
Grafton  County  Farmers'  Association. 
Ammonoosuc  Cow  Testing  Association. 
North  Haverhill  Cow  Testing  Association. 
Windham  County,  Vermont,  Farmers'  Association. 
Franklin  County,  Massachusetts,  Farm  Bureau. 
Cheshire  County  Cow  Test  Association. 
Cheshire  County  Farmers'  Association. 
Sullivan  County  Agricultural  Association. 
Claremont  Board  of  Trade. 
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The  interest  and  enthusiasm  manifested  at  these  meet- 
ings showed  an  interest  in  better  dairy  stock  and  better 
dairy  methods.  The  interest  in  pure  bred  cattle  and  in 
the  keeping  of  records  of  dairy  cows,  through  coav  test 
associations  or  as  individual  farmers,  is  growing  very 
rapidly  and  is  laying  the  foundation  for  a  permanent  and 
more  profitable  dairy  industry  in  the  state.  That  it  is 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  the  state,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Granite  State  Dairymen's  Association,  to 
hold  these  joint  meetings  and  to  furnish  speakers  of  ex- 
perience and  reputation  is  a  wonderful  help  and  encour- 
agement in  the  dairy  work  in  the  state  at  the  present 
time. 

Financial  Statement. 

State  Ai^propriation, 

September  1,  1914,  to  September  1,  1915. 

receipts. 

Appropriation     $1,000.00 

disbursements. 

Prize  money   $165.56 

Transportation    24.02 

Subsistence    16.30 

Postage    22.95 

Printing   321.41 

Express    '■  •  •  •  4.02 

Office    labor,    including    stenographic 

help     01.00 

Traveling  expenses  of  secretary 18.56 

Lecture  fees  and  expenses  of  lecturers  294.56 

Supplies   35.31 

Miscellaneous    5.87 

999.56 


Balance $0.44 
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This  state  appropriation  is  expended  through  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  office  of  the  State 
Treasurer. 


Financial  Statement. 

State  Appropriation, 

September  1,  1915,  to  September  1,  1916. 

receipts. 

Appropriation     $1,000.00 

disbursements. 

Prize  money   $162.00 

Services  of  secretary 100.00 

Transportation    22.54 

Subsistence    19.55 

Postage    77.36 

Printing   161.35 

Express    5.89 

Office    labor,    including    stenographic 

help  81.53 

Traveling  expenses  of  secretary 168.67 

Lecture  fees  and  expenses  of  lecturers  173.18 

Supplies  .85 

Miscellaneous    27.04 

999.96 

Balance $0.04 
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BEING  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 


HELD  AT 


KEENE,  N.  H. 
OCTOBER  25,  26,  27,  1916 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 

Hon.  Andrew  L.  Felker, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  ninth  annual 
report  of  the  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society,  being 
the  report  of  its  twenty-second  annual  meeting  and  exhi- 
bition, held  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  October  25,  26,  27,  1916. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Stanley  K.  Lovell, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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OFFICERS  FOR  1916. 
President,  C.  W.  Barker,  Exeter 

Vice-President,  J.  T.  Harvey,  Pittsfield 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Stanley  K.  Lovell,  Goffstown 

Executive  Committee. 
Joseph  H.  Gourley,     E.  B.  Parker,     A.  C.  S.  Randlett. 

County  Organizers. 

Rockingham  County,  Albert  S.  Littlefield,  Salem  Depot 

Belknap  County,  Oscar  E.  Davis,  Alton 

Hillsborough  County,  Harold  T.  Parker,  Wilton 

Carroll  County,  Starr  Parsons,  South  Wolfeboro 

Merrimack  County,  Robert  T.  Gould,  Hopkinton 

Cheshire  County,  Edw^ard  H.  Newell,  Keene 

Grafton  County,  0.  M.  Pratt,  Holderness 

Strafford  County,  William  Sw^ain,  East  Barrington 

Memhersliip. 

All   persons   interested   in   horticulture   are    eligible   to 
membership. 

Annual  membership  fee,  $1.00 

Life  membership  fee,  10.00 

Fees  should  be  remitted  to  the  secretary-treasurer. 
The  fiscal  year  of  the  society  begins  on  September  1  and 
ends  on  August  31  of  each  year. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  exhibition  and 
for  premium  lists,  write  the  secretary-treasurer, 

Stanley  K.  Lovell,  Goffstown,  N.  H. 
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PROGRAM 

OF   THE 

TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 

at  keene,  n.  h., 
October  25,  26,  27,  1916. 


"Wednesday,  October  25,  1.30  p.  m. 

Prayer,  Rev.  W.  0.  Conrad,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Musical  Selection,  Arlington  Grange  Ladies'  Quartette 

Address  of  Welcome,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Faulkner,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Response,  President  Charles  W.  Barker,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Violin  Solo,  Miss  Lagerberg 

Address — The  Home  Garden, 

Mr.  John  B.  Sherrer,  Instructor  in  Vegetable  Garden- 
ing, New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture. 

Musical  Selection,         Arlington  Grange  Ladies'  Quartette 

Address — Orchard   Demonstration  Work   in   New   Hamp- 
shire, 
Mr.  Clayton  L.  Long,  Department  of  Extension  Serv- 
ice of  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture. 

Musical  Selection,         Arlington  Grange  Ladies'  Quartette 
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Wednesday  Evening,  7  o'clock. 

SECOND  annual  BANQUET  IN  CITY  HALL. 

Concert  by  Maynard's  Orchestra. 

Toastmaster,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Coiighlin,  Pres.  Keene  Commer- 
cial Club. 

Response, 

Prof.  J.  C.  Kendall,  Director  Experiment  Station, 
New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture. 

Response, 

Mr.  Andrew  L.  Felker,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Musical  Selection,  Maynard's  Orchestra 

Address — Vegetable  Culture  as  a  Business, 

Prof.  Harold  F.  Tompson,  Department  of  Market 
Gardening,  Mass.  Agricultural  College,  and  Di- 
rector Boston  Market  Gardeners'  Association. 

Response, 

Hon.  Rolland  H.  Spaulding,  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Musical  Selection,  Maynard's  Orchestra 

Response,  Col.  George  B.  Leighton,  Dublin,  N.  H. 

Response, 

Mr.  Wesley  Adams,  Master  New  Hampshire  State 
Grange. 

Song — "America,"  Guests  and  Orchestra 
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Thursday  Morning,  9  o'clock, 
business  meeting. 
Address  of  President. 
Keports  of  County  Organizers. 
Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Reports  of  Committees. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Miscellaneous  Business. 
General  Discussion  and  Question  Box. 

11  o'clock. 

Demonstration  of  Budding  and  Grafting, 

Prof.  Joseph  H.  Gourley,  Plorticulturist,  New  Hamp- 
shire College  of  Agriculture. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  1.30  o'clock. 

Practical  Demonstration  of  Box  and  Barrel  Packing  of 
Apples, 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wolff,  Asst.  Horticulturist,  New  Hamp- 
shire College  of  Agriculture. 

2.30  o'clock. 

Address — County  Agent  Y>^ork  in  Cheshire  County, 

Mr.  F.  N.  Darling,  Cheshire  County  Farmers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

Musical  Selection,  Ladies'  Quartette 
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A'ddress — Short  Cuts  in  Housekeeping, 

Miss  Helen  Knowlton,  Prof,  of  Home  Economics  and 
Dean  of  Women,  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Music. 

Address — The  Progressive  Movement  in  Agriculture, 

F.  W.  Taylor,  Prof,  of  Agronomy  and  Dean  of  Agri- 
culture, New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture. 

Musical  Selection,  Ladies'  Quartette 

Thursday  Evening,  7.30  o'clock. 
Musical  Selection,  Glee  Club,  Keene  Normal  School 

Address — The  Apple  from  Tree  to  Market, 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Vroom,  Chief  Fruit  Inspector  of  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  Middleton,  Annapolis 
County,  N.  S. 

Address — New  Methods  in  Insect  Control, 

Wm.  C.  O'Kane,  Prof,  of  Entomology,  New  Hamp- 
shire College  of  Agriculture. 

Musical  Selection,  Glee  Club,  Keene  Normal  School 

Address — Ten  Years '  Experience  in  Building  an  Orchard, 
V.  H.  Davis,  Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Musical  Selection,  Glee  Club,  Keene  Normal  School 


Friday  Morning,  9.30  o'clock. 

automobile  ride  for  members  and  guests. 

Several  orchards  and  other  points  of  interest  will  be  visited. 
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Friday  Afternoon,  2  o  'ci^ock. 

children's  session. 

This  session  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lawrence  H.  Car- 
lisle of  the  Boys'  Clubs  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Sanborn  of  the 
Girls'  Canning  Clubs  of  New  Hampshire. 

Music. 

Canning  Demonstration. 

Demonstration  in  Making  Seed  Corn  Testers. 

Music. 

Demonstration  of  an  Improved  Method  of  Stringing  Seed 
Corn. 

Address  by  Mr.  Carlisle. 


ADDRESSES. 


VEGETABLE  GROWING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 

PROF.    II.    F.    TOMPSON,    DEPARTMENT    OF    MARKET    GARDENING 

MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  AND  DIRECTOR 

BOSTON  MARKET  GARDENERS '  ASSOCL\TION. 

"We  have  vegetable  growing  as  an  art,  practiced  by  our 
English  gardeners  on  the  estate  of  the  millionaire;  Ave 
have  vegetable  growing,  as  a  pleasurable,  profitable  pas- 
time, in  the  backyard  of  the  well-to-do  business  man  and 
artisan;  we  have  it  as  a  necessary  asset  to  cheap  living  on 
the  borrowed  patch  of  ground,  worked  by  the  mill-hand — 
and  we  have  it  as  a  large  business,  developed  near  all  our 
large  centers  of  population. 

One  of  our  most  common  measures  of  business  is  its 
financial  standing — and  I  want  to  point  out,  by  compari- 
sons, and  in  round  numbers,  the  importance  of  this  busi- 
ness of  vegetable  growing.  Let  us  take  New  Hampshire 
for  an  example.  Here  in  your  home  state  the  value  of 
vegetables  grown  amounts  to  nearly  three  times  the  value 
of  fruit  and  nuts  combined,  about  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars.  In  our  New  England,  as  a  whole,  over  29 
million  dollars  worth  of  vegetables  are  produced — and  yet 
our  New  England  peoi3le  are  fed  from  states  outside  of 
New  England  to  such  an  extent  that  our  big  cities  con- 
sider the  local  product  as  a  minor  item  in  supply.  "We 
are  doing  big  business  when  we  associate  our  effort,  but 
we  need  to  do  more. 

The  areas  devoted  to  commercial  vegetable  growing  are 
comparatively  small.  The  value  of  the  product  per  acre 
is  comparatively  large.  While  no  accurate  figures  are  ob- 
tainable, the  average  grower's  receipts  on  well-managed 
market  gardens  will  approximate  $400  per  acre. 
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This  business  is  priueipall}'  confined  to  areas  near  cen- 
ters of  population,  and  to  regions  Avhere  soil,  climate  and 
transportation  facilities  combine  to  make  possible  profitable 
production  for  distant  markets. 

The  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  is  noted  for  its  vegetable 
growing  as  a  business.  Beginning  with  Florida,  we  have 
a  large  development  of  intensive  production  of  vegetables 
for  distant  sale.  Continuing  up  the  coast,  we  find  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Long  Island 
and  Connecticut  fitting  into  a  rotation  of  production  of 
staple  highly-perishable  vegetables  which  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  their  respective  seasons  in  all  our  large  consuming 
centers.  The  extent  of  the  business  at  this  present  day  is 
almost  beyond  belief.  We  find  one  organization  of  vege- 
table growers  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  doing  an  annual  business 
of  from  three  to  five  millions  of  dollars,  more  dollars 
worth  of  vegetables  than  are  produced  by  the  states  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  combined. 

In  all  these  instances,  location  and  transportation  have 
united  to  make  the  Atlantic  seaboard  a  garden  spot  which 
provides  an  all-the-year  supply  of  palatable  vegetables 
which  we  formerly  had  only  during  a  short  season.  This 
is  our  truck  farming. 

The  production  for  shipment  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
business  of  vegetable  growing,  even  in  our  Eastern  states. 
Near  every  commercial  center,  are  located  market  gar- 
dens— notice  this  terra,  for  these  vegetable  farms  are  gar- 
dens near  the  market  and  the  market  garden  differs  from 
the  truck  farm  which  is  located,  typically,  some  distance 
from  consuming  centers. 

As  a  rule,  the  larger  the  center  of  population,  the  more 
intensive  is  the  development  of  the  business.  Massachu- 
setts, with  her  dense  population,  produces  about  10  million 
dollars  worth  of  vegetables  annually,  and  most  of  those  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  state.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  Middlesex  county,  in  IMassachusetts,  averages  a  higher 
dollar  return  per  acre  than  any  other  county  in  the  United 
States. 
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I  liave  spoken  of  two  types  of  commercial  vegetable 
growing — the  trnck-growing  of  onr  Southern  and  Eastern 
states,  and  I  should  mention  California  and  Colorado  and 
Michigan  and  other  states  in  this  class ;  and  the  specialized 
business  of  market  gardening,  which  is  spread  over  our 
whole  country  much  in  proportion  to  the  concentration  of 
people  in  cities.  There  is  still  a  third  class  of  business 
vegetable  growers — the  growers  under  glass. 

The  average  farmer  considers  his  investment  of  eight 
or  ten  thousand  dollars  in  farm  property  fairly  large,  and 
the  farm  rated  in  this  class  as  above  the  average— and  yet 
we  find  thousands  of  vegetable  growers  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  whose  investment  in  glass  houses  for 
growing  vegetables  is  not  less  than  five  to  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  some  as  high  as  fifty  thousand. 

The  Northern  greenhouse  vegetable  grower  competes  di- 
rectly with  the  Florida  and  California  outdoor  grower. 
His  main  crops  are  lettuce,  cucumbers,  tomatoes  and  rad- 
ishes, with  a  few  minor  crops  such  as  parsley,  mint,  forced 
rhubarb  and  the  like.  His  business  fits  Avell  Avith  the  mar- 
ket gardening  of  the  open  season.  And  so  we  find  the 
market  gardener  developing  the  business  of  growing  vege- 
tables under  glass,  out  of  season,  for  home  and  distant 
markets. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  old  Bay  State  occa- 
sionally, for  accomplishment  warrants  attention.  JMassa- 
chusetts  has  led  the  whole  United  States  in  growing  vege- 
tables in  glass  liouses.  Back  in  188«5,  or  thereabouts,  am- 
bitious Massachusetts  growers  built  greenhouses  to  grow 
crops  for  sale  direct  from  these  houses  in  the  winter.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  chief  use  of  greenhouses  had  been  to 
winter  over  half-hardy  plants  and  to  start  plants  in  the 
spring. 

Since  1885  the  business  has  gi'own,  at  first  slowly,  then 
with  a  boom,  and  now,  slowly  again,  as  trade  conditions 
infnence  demand  and  competing  centers  feel,  more 
quickly   and   keenly,   the    pulse   of   supply    and    demand. 
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Production  has  now  reached  a  point  where  there  are  nearly 
ten  thousand  bushels  of  lettuce  sent  to  Boston  daily  from 
Eastern  Massachusetts  greenhouses  when  the  season  is  in 
full  swing. 

There  are  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  greenhouses  for 
vegetable  production  in  Massachusetts.  There  is  a  similar 
growth  in  other  states  of  the  Union.  In  Ashtabula,  Ohio, 
are  more  than  forty  acres  under  glass  chiefly  devoted  to 
growing  lettuce  and  tomatoes.  In  outljdng  sections  of 
Cleveland  are  many  greenhouses  for  vegetable  growing. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  boasts  of  a  big  greenhouse  interest. 
I  recently  had  a  letter  from  a  Kansas  grower  who  has 
seven  acres  of  greenhouses  about  complete  to  be  given  to 
vegetable  production. 

So  the  business  of  growing  vegetables  has  become  a  busi- 
ness of  millions.  Its  fundamental  demands  and  advan- 
tages are  much  like  those  of  other  branches  of  practical 
agriculture.  It  takes  a  little  more  capital,  it  requires  a 
knowledge  of  soils  and  tillage  requirements,  of  crops  and 
crop  characteristics,  of  handling  men,  of  management,  of 
marketing. 

It  necessitates  a  broad  knowledge  of  things  agricultural, 
and  this  is  obtained  through  experience,  contact,  study, 
observation,  natural  ability.  To  be  most  successful  re- 
quires the  same  combination  of  characteristics,  training 
and  initiative  as  does  any  other  business. 

The  business  of  vegetable  growing  involves  the  produc- 
tion of  thirty  to  forty  different  kinds  of  plants.  Most  of 
these  units  of  production  are  very  different  from  each 
other.  P'or  instance,  the  radish  of  the  banquet  table  be- 
longs to  the  mustard  family  and  frequently  is  ready  for 
market  in  twenty-one  days  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown. 
On  the  other  hand  the  eggplant,  closely  related  to  tlio 
potato,  requires  four  full  months  of  steady  growth  before 
its  product  is  saleable. 

To  further  illustrate  this  variety  in  type  and  character 
of  our  common  vegetables  would  be  an  old  story  to  most 
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of  YOU.  This  difference  is  important  commercially  for  it 
permits  the  thoughtful  grower  to  so  plan  and  plant  that 
he  has  a  marketable  crop  for  the  full  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  and  his  load  goes  to  market  with  great  regularity. 
It  permits  him  to  keep  all  of  his  land  occupied  all  of  the 
growing  season.  It  enables  him  to  rotate  crops  sufficiently 
so  that  danger  from  plant  disease  is  less,  soil  fertilit}^  is 
better  maintained,  and  the  production  of  two  or  more 
crops  on  the  same  laud,  the  same  season,  can  be  the  rule. 

With  such  intensive  production  must  go  intensive  fer- 
tilization and  tillage.  JMuch  of  the  mai'ket  gardening  land 
of  Massachusetts  is  assessed  at  $1,000,  or  more,  per  acre. 
Labor  costs  are  high.     Results  are  imperative. 

The  application  of  50  to  75  tons  of  stable  dressing  per 
acre  per  year  is  not  unusual  and  is  productive  of  results. 
The  cost  is  high,  but  most  growers  have  succeeded  by  this 
method  and  are  loath  to  change.  The  soil  which  suits  best 
is  a  sand,y  loam,  but  all  sorts,  excepting  a  heavy  clay  loam, 
are  used.  The  location  and  distance  from  market  are  con- 
sidered of  great  importance  and  we  find  much  laud  near 
Boston  assessed  at  over  $2,000  per  acre  in  regular  use.  The 
tendency  is  away  from  this,  of  course,  but  not  so  rapidly  as 
might  be  expected. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  raised  from  an  acre 
note  the  following  list : 

An  early  spring-sown  crop  of  spinach  amounting  to  1.000 
bushels,  which  will  amount  to  about  six  tons  in  weight, 
can  be  harvested  by  May  20th ;  followed  by  a  two-thirds 
crop  of  lettuce  amounting  to  1,500  dozen  heads — or  about 
eight  tons — harvested  by  August  15th,  with  the  season  fin- 
ished by  the  harvest  in  late  October  and  November  of  800 
dozen  celery,  which  will  weigh  about  ten  tons.  This  means 
a  total  production  of  24  tons  of  marketable  produce,  and 
not  infrequently  a  catch-crop  of  radishes  will  follow  the 
spinach,  planted  M'ith  the  lettuce  every  third  row,  and  the 
vacancies  left  by  the  harvest  of  the  radislies  will  be  taken 
by  the  celery,  set  about  July   10th.     These  illustrations 
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might  be  multiplied  almost  without  limit,  and  without  ex- 
aggeration. A  market  garden  looks  much  like  a  natural 
kaleidoscope,  for  to-day  a  crop  is,  and  to-morrow  it  is  sold, 
while  next  week  new  seedlings  are  breaking  through  the 
ground.  Just  this  is  what  makes  it  possible  to  do  business 
on  high-priced  land,  with  an  average  of  the  labor  of  one 
man  to  the  acre,  the  expense  of  about  $100  per  acre  for 
manure,  and  high  overhead  costs. 

The  selection  of  crops  and  varieties  is  an  all-important 
problem.  "While  experience  is  the  best  teacher,  much  can 
be  learned  by  a  study  of  the  market  where  crops  are  to 
be  sold.  It  would  be  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  sell  ro- 
raaine,  endive,  or  eggplant,  to  an  average  American  trade, 
in  spite  of  the  high  quality  of  these  vegetables,  while  their 
sale  would  be  readily  accomplished  in  a  city  where  the  for- 
eign population  is  large. 

It  is  important  to  select  kinds  and  varieties  which  are 
naturally  adapted  to  the  soils  on  which  they  are  to  be 
grown ;  it  is  important  to  have  kinds  which  are  known  in 
the  market.  The  wholesale  introduction  of  novelties  inva- 
riably proves  unprofitable. 

There  is  a  maze  of  difficulty,  to  the  novice,  at  least,  when 
he  finds  from  20  to  40  different  varieties  of  lettuce  listed 
in  the  seed  catalog,  all  highly  recommended.  Or  when  he 
finds  ten  different  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  in  each  of  five 
different  catalogs,  no  one  set  the  duplicate  of  the  other. 
When  we  learn  that  there  are  over  400  listed  varieties  of 
beans  offered  for  sale  and  over  200  kinds  of  lettuce,  we 
hesitate  to  think  what  would  become  of  the  business  of 
vegetable  growing  if  variety  selection  followed  the  rule  of 
chance. 

To-day  there  is  probably  more  vegetable  seed  grown  in 
this  country  by  men  engaged  in  the  business  of  growing 
vegetables,  than  ever  before,  and  this  is  proving  decidedly 
profitable,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  commercial  seed  pro- 
duction, but  because  of  added  surety  of  results.  This  par- 
ticular problem  is  a  large  one  for  the  market  gardener. 
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The  problem  of  irrigation  is  an  ever-present  one.  It  is 
an  insurance  policy,  against  drought,  which  is  much  prized 
and  pays  well  when  properly  used.  Probably  75  per  cent, 
of  the  successful  market  gardeners  of  the  country  irrigate 
to  some  extent.  The  most  common  and  satisfactory  way 
is  that  known  as  the  overhead  system,  where  the  water  is 
carried,  under  a  minimum  pressure  of  25  pounds,  in  over- 
head pipes  set  wnth  nozzles  every  four  feet.  Such  a  sys- 
tem can  be  installed  for  about  $150  per  acre  and  not  in- 
frequently pays  50  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  season 
after  season. 

To  go  on  with  facts  and  figures  about  the  market  garden- 
ing business  would  only  prove  tiresome.  A  few  words 
about  the  marketing  end  of  the  business,  and  I  am  done. 

There  are  two  ways  that  the  large  growers  sell  their 
produce — one  is  direct  to  the  distributor,  be  he  commis- 
sion dealer,  grocer,  or  push-cart  man.  It  is  sold  for  cash 
from  the  grower's  wagon.  The  other  is  on  commission. 
The  former  method  is  the  more  popular  and  re(iuires  a 
salesman.  Prices  change  from  hour  to  hour  and  day  to 
day.  There  is  even  a  wide  variation  at  the  same  time  be- 
tween prices  received  by  handlers  of  the  same  sort  of 
produce,  due  to  quality,  or  salesmanship,  or  any  one  of 
several  other  factors  which  may  influence  a  sale. 

There  is  opportunity  for  much  improvement  in  the  mar- 
ket end.  We  are  studying  to  see  if  the  auction  system 
can  be  adapted  to  our  business  as  it  is  to  the  business  of 
the  California  and  Florida  fruit  grower,  and  as  it  serves 
in  almost  all  European  cities. 

There  is  a  large  opportunity  for  a  broader  market  and 
better  business  in  market  gardening.  Let  us  keep  more  of 
this  business  in  New  England. 
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THE  APPLE  FROM  TREE  TO  MARKET. 

BY    MR.    GEORGE    H.    VROOM,    CHIEF    FRUIT    INSPECTOR    OP    THE 

PROVINCE    OF    NOVA    SCOTIA,     MIDDLETON, 

ANNAPOLIS  COUNTY,  N.  S. 

In  this  short  paper  I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything 
about  the  apple  orchard  up  to  the  time  it  is  old  enough 
to  bear  fruit. 

When  a  tree  begins  to  produce  apples,  the  subject  of 
proper  spraying  must  be  considered,  and  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  spraying  at  the  proper  time, 
with  proper  material  applied  with  a  first-class  outfit.  In 
Nova  Scotia  we  figure  on  four  applications,  and  if  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  the  development  of  fungus  diseases, 
we  make  a  fifth  application,  and  in  extreme  eases  a  sixth. 
In  addition  to  spraying,  apples  should  be  thinned  in  the 
early  summer,  about  July  15th  would  be  an  average  date 
in  Eastern  North  America.  Thinning  is  more  necessary 
in  some  varieties  than  others.  For  instance.  King,  Golden 
Russet  and  Fallawater  would  need  much  less  thinning  tlian 
Gravenstein,  Baldwin  and  Stark.  This  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  up-to-date  fruit  grower  to  figure  out  for  himself. 
It  is  a  safe  prediction  to  make,  that  the  man  who  sprays 
thoroughly  and  thins  carefully  will  have  very  few  second 
and  third-grade  apples  to  pack. 

But  just  here  I  am  met  with  the  statement  that  it  would 
never  pay  to  thin  apples,  the  expense  would  be  so  heavy; 
it  would  more  than  offset  the  profit.  To  hire  men  at  two 
dollars  per  day  to  remove  half  the  small  apples  from  a  tree 
in  July  would  be  ridiculous. 

Well,  let  us  look  into  this  question  a  little  further.  The 
fruit  grower  will  not  hire  men  to  thin,  but  he  will  hire  men 
to  pick  in  the  autumn.  These  men  handle  the  ladders  and 
carry  the  baskets  up  into  the  trees,  take  the  apples  from 
the  branches  carefully  and  carry  them  to  the  barrels ;  from 
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there  they  are  taken  to  the  fruit  house  or  packing  place, 
and  handled  over  three  or  four  times,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  are  thrown  away  or  sent  to  the  cider  mill. 
In  the  first  case,  the  fruit  grower  stands  the  expense  of 
taking  the  poor  fruit  from  the  tree  in  July  and  dropping 
it  on  the  ground ;  and  in  tlie  second,  he  stands  the  expense 
of  picking  and  handling  it  three  or  four  times,  and  then 
throws  it  in  the  cull  heap.  It  takes  very  little  longer  to 
thin  in  the  summer,  and  pick  and  pack  in  the  fall,  than  it 
does  to  pick  and  pack  unthinned  fruit.  The  thinned  fruit 
is  much  more  easily  and  cheaply  packed. 

Sufficient  care  is  often  lacking  in  the  process  of  gathering 
fruit.  Many  people  do  not  stop  to  think  that  picking 
apples  is  a  business  proposition.  The  careless  picker  will 
often  take  the  fruit  spur  away  with  the  apple  and  in  this 
way  lessen  the  producing  capacity  of  the  tree  for  at  least 
two  years  or  until  new  fruit  spurs  can  form.  Apples 
should  never  be  pulled  from  the  tree.  A  quick  movement 
of  the  fingers  will  loosen  them  from  the  spur  on  which  they 
grow  without  injury  to  the  tree.  Baskets  should  be  lined 
with  canvas.  Old  bags  are  useful  for  this  purpose,  lined 
baskets  prevent  bruising  the  fruit  in  picking. 

If  apples  are  put  into  barrels  or  boxes  and  hauled  to  a 
fruit  packing  place,  care  should  be  taken  in  emptying 
them  from  basket  to  barrel,  and  when  carefully  filled  these 
packages  should  be  taken  from  the  orchard  on  spring 
wagons. 

At  the  packing  place,  whether  it  is  in  a  fruit  house,  or 
in  an  outbuilding,  or  in  the  orchard,  a  packing  table  should 
be  used.  Such  a  table  can  be  made  very  cheaply  by  using 
ordinarj'-  boards,  and  with  these  make  a  table,  say  three 
feet  six  inches  wide  and  ten  feet  long.  Around  the  edge 
of  tliis  nail  a  board  eight  inches  high.  Strii)s  of  board 
can  be  nailed  on  the  ends  for  legs,  and  the  table  is  com- 
plete. This  should  be  padded  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
being  bruised.  This  can  be  done  by  using  fine  hay  or  ex- 
celsior and  covering  it  with  old  bags  or  canvas. 
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When  a  barrel  or  basket  is  emptied  onto  the  table  it 
should  be  done  carefully,  and  always  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent bruising  the  fruit. 

The  apples  should  be  carefully  put  on  the  table,  not 
thrown  or  dumped  in  a  rough  or  careless  manner  as  though 
potatoes  were  being  handled.  Now  that  we  have  the  fruit 
on  the  table  the  process  of  grading  and  packing  begins. 

Baskets  holding  about  twelve  quarts  are  a  .suitable  size 
to  use,  or,  in  fact,  any  size  that  can  be  emptied  by  turning 
them  over  inside  the  barrel. 

The  improvement  in  public  taste  in  the  matter  of  fruit 
packages  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  very  marked. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  great  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  both  the  fruit  and  the  fruit  packages 
that  are  now  offered  by  fruit  growers.  There  is,  however, 
still  room  for  improvement,  though  the  day  is  past  when 
any  reputable  fruit  grOAvers  would  think  of  marketing 
fruit  in  second-hand  barrels  or  even  in  soiled  or  clumsily- 
made  barrels  or  boxes. 

BarreU.  In  Eastern  North  America  the  greater  portion 
of  the  fruit  exported  is  likely  to  be  shipped  in  barrels  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  barrel,  therefore,  still  maintains, 
and  is  likely  to  maintain,  a  permanent  position  as  a  pack- 
age for  apples. 

The  minimum  size  of  a  standard  Canadian  barrel  con- 
taining ninety-six  quarts  is  prescribed  in  the  Inspection  and 
Sale  Act  as  follows : 

Between  heads,  261/!-  inches,  inside  measurement. 
Head  diameter,  17  inches,  inside  measurement. 
Middle  diameter,  I8I/2  inches,  inside  measurement. 

The  barrel  in  common  use  in  Nova  Scotia  is  made  from 
2814  to  29y2-inch  staves.  The  barrel  in  common  use  in 
Ontario  is  made  from  30-inch  staves.  Its  average  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows : 

Between  heads,  27  ^  inches. 
Head  diameter,  17  inches. 
Middle  diameter,  19  y^  inches. 
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Second-Hand  Barrels.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  apple  growers  that  they  should  use  no  pack- 
ages which  are  not  absolutely  clean  and  bright.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  use  second-hand  barrels,  even  for  the  local  mar- 
ket. For  the  export  market  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
make  a  profit  if  second-hand  barrels  are  used.  These  will 
be  sold  by  themselves,  and  notwithstanding  the  quality  of 
fruit  that  may  be  in  the  packages,  they  will,  on  the  general 
market,  be  sold  at  a  reduced  price. 

Preparing  the  Barrel  for  Packing.  The  barrel  is  pre- 
pared for  packing  as  follows:  It  is  delivered  by  the 
cooper  with  both  heads  in  but  no  nails  driven  anywhere. 
The  poorer  head,  if  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two 
heads,  is  selected  for  the  face.  The  quarter  hoops  should 
be  forced  down  firmly  and  nailed  with  four  nails  driven 
in  a  slanting  direction,  pointed  toward  the  head  and 
clinched  smooth.  If  they  are  driven  crossways  and  not 
clinched  very  smooth  they  are  apt  to  injure  the  apples 
seriously  in  the  process  of  packing  and  pressing.  The  face 
end  of  the  barrel  should  be  nailed  with  six,  or  not  more 
than  eight,  nails.  The  head-liners  are  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  grain  of  the  head  so  as  to  catch  all  the  pieces 
that  form  the  head.  Four  or  five  nails  are  quite  sufficient 
in  a  liner. 

If  stenciling  is  done  in  the  orchard  the  face  should  now 
be  stenciled  with  the  required  marks.  If  the  stenciling  is 
not  done  in  the  orchard,  then  all  the  particulars  of  grade, 
variety,  packer,  etc.,  should  be  placed,  with  a  common  lead 
pencil,  not  too  prominently,  near  the  chime.  The  barrel 
is  now  placed  on  the  racking  plank,  face  end  down.  If 
pulp  or  paper  heads  are  used  (and  they  are  always  desir- 
able) one  is  now  placed  in  the  barrel  and  the  face  arranged 
upon  it.  After  the  second  row  of  the  face  has  been  prop- 
erly placed,  fruit  is  lowered  carefully  into  the  barrel. 
After  the  second  basket  is  in  place  racking  begins  and  is 
continued,  after  each  hasket,  until  the  fruit  is  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  barrel.     The  tail  is  now  made  and 
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the  tail  head  put  into  place.  Nails  are  driven  into  this  as 
into  the  face  head.  It  is  finished  with  liners  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  first  hoops  on  each  end,  after  being  firmly 
driven  down,  are  nailed  in  place  with  not  more  than  eight 
nails  driven  into  the  head.  The  barrel  is  then  ready  to  be 
taken  to  the  storehouse  or  railway  station. 

Paper  Beads.  Heads  cut  from  heavy  paper  or  from 
light  pulp  board  are  very  desirable  on  both  ends  of  the 
barrel.  Corrugated  heads  cannot  be  recommended  in  orig- 
inal packing.  It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  there  is  any  ad- 
vantage in  using  fancy  paper  heads. 

Facing.  Facing  the  barrel  is  the  process  of  placing  a 
layer  of  apples  on  the  face  end  of  the  barrel  in  rows,  so  as 
to  present  the  neatest  possible  appearance,  each  apple 
touching  the  other  as  far  as  possible,  and  leaving  no  large 
spaces. 

The  fruit  chosen  for  facing  the  barrel  should  be  of  such 
a  quality  as  to  fairly  represent  the  quality  of  fruit  in  the 
barrel.  If  the  apples  are  not  graded  to  size  it  would  be 
unfair  to  have  the  larger  size  upon  the  face.  It  would 
also  be  unfair  to  have  apples  of  a  better  color  than  those 
in  the  rest  of  the  barrel.  In  short,  the  apples  must  be 
simply  a  fair  sample  of  the  fruit  in  the  package.  This 
fruit,  however,  should  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Presuming  that  the  apples  are  not  graded  to  size  further 
than  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  grade  definitions,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  smaller  facers  be  placed  on  the 
outside  rim  of  the  barrel,  and  that  the  second  row  be  some- 
what larger.  The  inner  circle  should  be  finished  with  one, 
three  or  four  apples  slightly  larger  in  size  than  the  second 
row  or  circle.  But  in  no  case  should  the  ease  be  finished 
with  one  very  large  apple  or  with  one  very  small.  Either 
way  detracts  very  much  from  the  appearance  of  the  face. 
With  a  little  study  of  sizes  the  workman  will  have  no 
trouble  in  adopting  one  of  the  above  faces,  and  will  not 
have  to  "patch"  a  face  by  finishing  with  large  or  small 
apples,  or  apples  turned  on  the  side. 
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In  arranging  the  apples  the  beginner  will  find  that  he 
can  make  great  use  of  the  difference  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  transverse  diameters  of  the  apple.  If  the 
circle  lacks  but  half  an  inch  of  being  filled,  or  a  fair-sized 
apple  will  not  go  in,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  by  turn- 
ing a  few  apples,  so  that  the  larger  diameters  are  in  line 
in  the  circle,  the  space  will  be  filled.  On  the  contrary,  if 
there  is  not  room  for  the  last  apple,  space  may  be  made  by 
turning  a  number  of  the  apples  so  that  their  smaller  di- 
ameters come  in  line  with  the  circle.  Each  circle  on  the 
face  of  the  barrel  should  have  apples  in  it  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  uniform  size.  Any  perceptible  difference  in 
size  detracts  from  the  appearance.  Many  packers  think  it 
worth  while  to  carefully  lay  a  second  row  of  fruit  over  the 
first  before  the  barrel  is  filled.  A  better  way  is  to  place 
an  apple,  with  the  colored  side  down,  over  each  space  be- 
tween the  facers.  A  basket  of  apples  is  poured  in  care- 
fully over  this,  which  finishes  the  work  of  facing. 

Filling.  Filling  is  now  proceeded  with,  basket  by  basket. 
In  no  ease  should  a  basket  or  vessel  of  any  sort  be  used 
for  filling  the  barrels  that  would  require  the  apples  to  fall 
even  a  few  inches  into  the  barrel.  A  basket  can  be  lowered 
into  the  barrel  to  the  surface  of  the  fruit  already  in  place, 
and  can  be  gently  tilted  so  as  to  empty  its  contents  Avith  a 
minimum  of  damage.  This  point  must  be  insisted  upon. 
The  slight  bruises  which  apples  get  in  falling  six,  eight  or 
ten  inches  into  a  barrel  may  not  be  immediately  percepti- 
ble. Nevertheless,  the  tissue  has  been  injured  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  injured  part  will  show  it  by  a 
flattening  of  the  surface  or  a  dullness  of  color,  and  it  may 
even  be  the  point  at  which  decay  would  begin.  The  re- 
mark is  often  made  that  we  should  haiuUe  fruit  like  eggs. 
The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  this  advice  is  that  it  is 
not  sufficientl.y  drastic.  It  is  quite  possible  to  bruise  seri- 
ously the  softer  varieties  of  apples  by  handling  tliat  would 
not  break  the  shell  of  an  egg,  witli  this  difference,  of  course, 
that  if  an  egg  is  broken  the  injury  is  discovered  immedi- 
ately.    Not  so  with  the  apple. 
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After  each  basket  of  fruit  is  in  place  in  the  barrel  the 
grader  should  carefully  look  over  the  fruit,  and  in  almost 
every  case  there  will  be  one  or  two  apples  which  should  be 
removed.  The  presumption  is  that  the  grading-  is  done 
rapidly,  and  that  a  different  side  of  the  apple  was  exposed 
to  the  grader's  eye  when  it  was  being  placed  in  the  sort- 
ing basket.  This  careful  inspection  after  the  fruit  is  in 
the  barrel  gives  an  opportunity  for  a  still  further  rejec- 
tion of  imperfect  specimens. 

Racking.  The  process  of  racking  consists  in  a  sharp 
shake  from  side  to  side  with  the  object  of  settling  the  apples 
into  place.  Racking  should  be  done  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion, such  as  a  heavy  plank.  Even  on  a  floor  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  plank.  It  cannot  be  properly  done  upon  the 
ground.  Racking  should  be  done  with  a  slight,  sharp  jar, 
rather  than  with  a  swinging,  throwing  motion.  Serious 
injury  to  the  fruit  may  result  if  it  is  thrown  from  side  to 
side.  No  good  purpose  is  served  by  any  motion  that  would 
tend  to  throw  the  apples  out  of  place.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  slight,  quick  jar  after  each  'basketful  is  placed  in  the 
barrel.  If  three  or  four  basketsful  are  placed  in  the  bar- 
rel without  racking  no  subsequent  racking  will  be  effective 
and  in  all  probability  such  a  barrel  will  be  slack  after  a 
long  journey.  The  racking  is  a  very  important  feature  in 
good  packing. 

To  emphasize  the  necessity  of  good  racking  I  quote  from 
the  report  of  Mr.  J.  N.  Chute,  a  Nova  Scotian  fruit  grower 
of  many  years  experience,  who  acted,  during  the  winter  of 
1912-13,  as  special  agent  for  the  United  Fruit  Companies, 
Ltd.,  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  Great  Britain.     Mr.  Chute  says : 

"I  have  opened  a  large  number  of  these  barrels  at  the 
tail  end  to  find  out  why  they  were  slack  and  with  only  one 
exception  I  found  the  apples  l)ruised  to  indicate  that  they 
had  been  headed  tight  enough.  The  causes  most  likely 
were  lack  of  proper  racking  or  standing  too  long  after 
being  headed  up.  I  was  called  to  look  at  a  parcel  of  slack 
Spies.     I  found  that  the  apples  had  evidently  been  pressed 
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very  hard,  probably  three  or  four  weeks,  before  shipment. 
The  apples  were  bruised  and  each  bruise  had  started  to 
rot." 

A  heavy  plank  for  racking  upon  should  be  considered 
essential  in  all  cases.  Good  racking,  as  has  been  observed, 
cannot  be  done  except  upon  an  unelastic  base.  Of  course, 
in  orchard  packing  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  but  it  is 
equally  necessary  in  nearly  all  eases  where  packing  is  done 
in  the  warehouse.  A  floor  made  of  inch  boards  over  joists 
placed  even  two  feet  apart  is  not  sufficiently  solid  unless 
the  barrel  should  happen  to  be  directly  over  a  joist,  which 
cannot  always  be  counted  upon.  In  all  cases,  both  in  the 
warehouse  and  in  the  orchard,  provide  a  heavy  plank  for 
racking  purposes. 

When  the  barrel  is  full  to  within  two  or  three  layers  of 
the  top, a  "follower"  is  placed  on  the  apples,  and  the  packer 
holds  this  firmly  in  place,  while  he  continues  to  rack  or 
shake  the  barrel.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  a  compara- 
tively level  surface,  upon  which  the  last  process  of  "tail- 
ing up"  can  be  done.  A  follower  is  a  circular  piece  of 
plank  slightly  smaller  in  diameter  than  a  barrel  head  and 
covered  on  the  face  with  heavy  felt  such  as  is  used  by 
harness-makers  for  pads. 

TaiUng.  The  process  of  "tailing"  is  the  severest  test  of 
a  good  packer.  It  consists  in  arranging  the  last  two  or 
more  rows  of  apples  against  which  the  tail  head  will  press, 
so  that  they  will  reach  not  more  than  level  witli  the  top 
of  the  chime. 

Nearly  all  printed  instructions  in  tailing  a  barrel  advise 
that  the  apples  should  project  above  the  chime,  before  the 
head  is  put  on,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half.  I  am  persuaded  that  any  projection  beyond  the 
chime  of  the  barrel  is  quite  unnecessary,  if  tlie  racking  has 
been  properly  done  as  recommended  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. The  reports  of  the  Dominion  fruit  inspectors,  who 
open  many  tliousand  barrels  in  the  course  of  a  year,  are 
almost  unanimous  in  saving  that  more  barrels  are  slack 
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from  over-pressing  than  from  any  other  cause.  AVhere 
the  projection  is  above  the  chime  it  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  injure  the  apples  so  as  to  offer  an  entrance  for  rot 
germs,  and  quite  apart  from  the  natural  injuries  to  the 
apples  by  pressing,  there  are  secondary  consequences  that 
follow  by  the  introduction  of  these  germs.  Over-pressing 
is  particularly'  objectionable  in  several  varieties  of  apples 
that  are  characterized  by  a  certain  crispness,  which  in 
other  material  would  be  called  brittleness,  the  Northern 
Spy  being  a  marked  example  of  this.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  to  give  more  pressure  to  a  Russet  than  could  be 
recommended  for  the  more  brittle  varieties.  As  in  all 
matters  connected  with  apple  packing,  discretion  must  be 
used,  suited  to  the  various  conditions  under  which  fruit 
is  packed  and  the  varieties  that  are  being  dealt  with. 

The  characteristic  of  good  tailing  is  to  have  the  apples 
in  the  last  two  rows  placed  solidly  and  evenly,  so  that  when 
finished  the  head  will  touch  with  the  same  pressure  each 
apple  exposed.  This  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish, 
even  where  considerable  time  is  taken  in  the  operation,  and 
it  is  only  a  skillful  packer  wdio  can  perform  this  operation 
quickly  and  well.  It  is  a  common  fault  with  unskilled 
packers  to  allow  one  or  more  apples  to  project  above  the 
general  surface.  When  pressure  is  put  upon  the  barrel, 
these  apples  take  the  whole  pressure  first,  and  are  fre- 
quently crushed  before  the  head  is  in  place.  It  is  advis- 
able for  young  packers  to  open  a  barrel  of  their  own  pack- 
ing occasionally  and  note  the  number  of  apples  which  have 
been  touched  by  the  head  at  the^ressed  end.  If  it  should 
appear  that  a  number  of  apples  have  not  been  touched  by 
the  head,  and  others  are  severely  pressed,  then  they  may 
rest  assured  that  they  have  made  a  poor  job  of  the  tail. 
The  aim  should  be  to  have  equal  pressure  upon  every 
apple  in  the  last  layer.  This  is  attained  by  levelling  the 
apples  as  they  approach  the  top  and  placing  a  "follower" 
upon  this  roughly-leveled  surface.  Slight  pressure  is  now 
put  upon  the  "follower"  and  the  barrel  is  racked  so  as 
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to  settle  all  the  apples  into  plaee.  Some  packers  go  to  the 
trouble  of  exerting  pressure  upon  the  ''follower"  b}^  means 
of  the  ordinary  apple  press,  being  careful  to  use  very 
slight  pressure  indeed,  and  after  racking  slightly  giving 
the  screw  an  additional  turn  and  then  racking  again. 
Others,  however,  do  it  very  successfully  by  placing  the 
''follower"  ui)on  the  roughly  tailed  surface  and,  grasping 
the  edges  of  the  barrel  furthest  from  them  with  the  hands, 
bringing  the  elbows  down  upon  the  "follower"  and  ex- 
erting as  much  pressure  as  they  can  while  they  rack  the 
barrel  backward  and  forward  on  the  racking  plank. 

Considerable  judgment  is  necessary  to  determine  just 
how  high  to  have  the  apples  in  the  barrel  before  applying 
the  "follower."  The  aim  should  be  to  have  the  fairly 
level  surface  made  by  the  process  of  racking  under  the 
"follower,"  so  that  the  apples  used  for  making  the  regu- 
lar tail  should  reach  just  to  the  top  of  the  chime  of  the 
barrel,  or  perhaps  slightly  more  in  the  case  of  some  vari- 
eties. When  the  head  is  placed  upon  this  and  pressure 
applied  to  force  the  head  into  the  croze,  apples  will  be 
packed  tight  enough  for  export.  Of  course,  if  the  apples 
are  intended  for  nearby  markets  or  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, it  is  much  better  not  to  press  quite  so  heavily, 
so  that  the  tail  Avould  then  be  slightly  below  the  top  of 
the  chime. 

The  preferable  position  for  the  apple  in  the  last  layer 
of  the  tail  is  to  have  the  stem  end  up.  The  next  best  is 
with  the  calyx  end  up.  If  an  apple  is  placed  upon  the 
side,  every  care  should  be  taken  that  it  does  not  project 
above  the  surface  of  the  general  pack,  even  in  the  sliglit- 
est  degree,  inasmuch  as  an  apple  on  its  side  is  much  mort» 
easily  injured  by  pressing  than  if  placed  with  either  end 
up. 

If  apples  are  packed  for  storage,  rack  as  carefully  as 
for  shipment,  and  then  no  greater  pressure  need  be  used 
in  heading  than  can  be  exerted  l)y  hand.  Usually  only 
a  "jumble"  tail  is  made  for  storage  purposes. 
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Stems.  Apples  make  the  best  appearance  in  a  barrel 
showing  the  stem  end  when  the  barrel  is  opened.  This  is 
the  usual  way  in  which  they  are  placed.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  cut  the  stem  so  that  it  may  not  be  pressed  by 
the  head  of  the  barrel  into  the  Hesh  of  the  apple.  Stem- 
ming should  not  be  attempted  with  an  ordinary  knife.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  cutting  the  skin  of  the  apple 
with  the  point  of  the  knife  and  this  injury  would  be  as 
great  as  any  that  could  be  made  by  the  stem.  For  this 
work  secure  a  wire  side-cutting  nipper,  commonly  known 
among  apple  men  as  a  "stemmer, "  of  medium  size.  This 
does  the  work  rapidly  and  without  danger  of  injuring  the 
apples.  Quite  frequently,  in  long-stemmed  varieties,  the 
stem  is  pressed  throughout  the  barrel  into  the  flesh  so  as 
to  break  the  skin  and  admit  rot  spores.  If  one  or  more 
of  the  apples  decay  the  whole  barrel  is  likely  to  go  slack. 
In  such  a  case  it  might  be  advisable  to  stem  all  the  apples. 

Barrel  Press.  There  are  many  different  makes  of  barrel 
press.  These  have  all  been  tried  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that,  all  things  considered,  the  most 
convenient  and  efficient  type  is  that  of  the  screw  press. 
It  is  slightly  slower  in  action  than  the  lever  press,  but  has 
the  very  great  advantage  of  being  very  easily  adjusted  to 
the  slight  differences  in  length  in  the  ordinary  hand-made 
barrel.  The  old-time  lever  press  is  now  so  seldom  seen 
that  it  scarcely  need  be  mentioned.  It  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it. 

Nails  and  Nailing.  For  the  heads  of  barrels  and  for 
liners,  IVi-inch  nails  are  quite  heavy  enough.  For  the 
quarter  hoops  inch  clout  nails  are  preferable,  although 
most  packers  use  the  same  nail  for  all  parts  of  the  bar- 
rel. There  is  no  excuse  for  nailing  the  second  hoop  on 
each  end.  It  is  almost  certain  to  spoil  two  or  three  apples 
to  such  an  extent  that  decay  may  readily  occur,  resulting 
in  a  slack  barrel.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  use  a  large 
number  of  nails  in  the  head.  It  adds  little  or  nothing  to 
the  strength  of  the  barrel  and  makes  the  work  of  opening 
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it  extremely  disagreeable,  and  this  feeling  of  irritation 
quite  frequently  has  an  influence  on  the  buyer's  estimation 
of  the  fruit.  Six  nails  in  each  head,  or  eight  in  the  ease 
of  a  three-piece  head,  are  all  that  are  required.  The  main 
reliance  for  keeping  the  barrel  in  shape  is  upon  the  top 
hoops  and  liners.  If  the  top  hoops  are  properly  placed 
and  of  proper  size,  it  is  practically  impossible,  even  Avith- 
out  nails,  for  the  head  to  leave  the  croze  without  breaking. 
The  weakest  point,  of  course,  is  the  union  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  head,  and  it  is  across  these  that  the  liners  are 
placed.  The  nails  for  quarter  hoops  should  be  fnlly 
clinched,  with  the  point  of  the  nail  toward  the  face.  Oth- 
erwise the  apples  will  be  seriously  injured  in  the  process 
of  packing  and  pressing. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  nailing  on  the  liners. 
Nails  should  be  driven  at  such  an  angle  that  the  point  will 
just  pass  through  the  stave  and  reach  the  second  hoop.  If 
by  accident  a  nail  should  be  driven  so  that  it  projects 
upon  the  outside,  it  should  be  carefully  drawn  and  re- 
driven  properly.  Do  not  attempt  to  clinch  it.  In  all 
probability  at  least  a  dozen  human  hands  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  chime  of  each  barrel  in  the  process  of 
handling  it,  from  the  orchard  to  the  consumer,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  move  the  barrel  carefully  without 
running  the  hand  around  the  chime.  Should  there  be  a 
projecting  nail-point  the  hand  receives  a  dangerous  wound. 
It  should  be  made  a  criminal  offence  to  leave  the  point  of 
a  wire  nail  projecting  upon  the  outside  of  the  rim  of  an 
apple  barrel. 

Now  that  we  have  a  barrel  of  apples  properly  packed 
the  next  question  is  how  should  it  be  marked,  and  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  package  should  be  marked  as 
follows : 

"Packed  by  John  Morris,  Morrisvili.e,  N.  H. 
l>Ai,r>wiN  No.  ],  OR  No.  2," 
as  the  case  may  be. 
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This  would  enable  the  purchaser  to  know  just  what 
grade  of  fruit  he  was  getting  and  also  by  whom  the  fruit 
was  packed. 

We  have  now  described  what,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
proper  way  to  get  the  apple  from  the  tree  to  the  market. 

Notes.  See  that  no  nail  points  project  either  inside  or 
outside  the  barrel. 

No  packer  can  be  considered  strictly  honest  who  has  two 
sets  of  baskets,  one  for  "facers"  and  the  other  for  "fill- 
ers."    The  "facers"  must  be  taken  from  the  general  pack. 

Use  the  iron  hoop  heading  block ;  it  is  much  easier  on 
the  apples  than  the  ordinary  wooden  press  head  block. 

Avoid  pounding  unnecessarily  upon  the  heads  of  the 
barrels  to  drive  the  heading  into  the  croze.  A  few  gentle 
taps,  ]noperly  directed,  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Mark  the  name  of  the  variety  and  the  grade,  immedi- 
ately, in  lead  pencil,  near  the  chime,  with  the  initials  or 
number  of  the  packer  to  sei-ve  as  a  guide  when  the  proper 
stenciling  is  done.  All  permanent  marks  should  be  made 
Math  stencils  and  brush. 

Wire  hoops  make  a  very  poor  barrel. 

In  all  operations  in  connection  with  packing  study  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  motion.  The  work  is  light,  but 
every  motion  is  often  repeated.  Let  each  operation  be 
completed  with  the  fewest  possible  motions  and,  therefore, 
with  the  least  possible  effort.  Having  selected  a  method 
of  work,  let  it  be  done  the  same  way  every  time  till  the 
process  becomes  almost  automatic. 

Bad  habits  are  sometimes  unconsciously  acquired  by 
packers  and  sorters.  Do  not  toss  the  apples  about  on  the 
packing  table  every  time  you  wish  to  select  a  specimen. 
It  is  quicker  to  select  from  the  apples  in  view,  and  much 
better  for  the  fruit. 

Handle  the  apples  as  little  as  possible. 

Cleanliness  should  be  observed  in  every  part  of  the 
work. 
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Decayed  fruit  should  be  disposed  of  so  as  not  to  con- 
taminate either  the  packing  house  or  the  outside  premises. 

There  should  be  facilities  in  every  packing  house  to  en- 
able packers  to  keep  their  hands  clean. 

Apples  that  have  to  be  Mdped  present  a  much  better  ap- 
pearance if  this  is  done  within  a  few  hours  after  they  are 
picked.     It  can  also  be  done  then  much  more  quickly. 

TEN  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  BUILDING  AN 
ORCHARD. 

PROP.   V.   H.   DAVIS,   HORTICULTURAL,  DEPARTMENT,  OHIO   STATE 
UNIVERSITY, 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  speaker  acquired  a 
rather  severe  case  of  orchard  fever  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  planting  of  the  orchard  under  consideration.  The 
orchard  is  now  in  its  eleventh  year  and  the  summaries  in- 
dicated in  the  tables  cover  the  first  ten  years  work.  No 
effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  orchard  an  ideal  one. 
No  petting  or  coddling  has  been  done  regardless  of  expense. 
In  fact,  many  things  have  been  done  slowly  and  by  piece- 
meal that  should  have  been  done  at  once  early  in  the  life 
of  the  orchard. 

The  general  welfare  of  the  orchard  for  a  long  period 
of  years  has  been  kept  uppermost  in  mind  rather  than 
immediate  returns.  In  short,  we  have  tried  to  manage  the 
orchard  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  businesslike  man- 
ner, and  while  several  mistakes  are  apparent  to  us  now,  as 
we  look  back  over  the  first  ten-year  period,  the  changes 
suggesting  themselves  would  have  made  little  difference  in 
the  financial  summary  presented  lierewith. 

Before  starting  we  tried  to  get  some  idea  of  the  prob- 
able cost  from  successful  men  who  had  been  througli  the 
mill,  but  failed  absolutely.  At  the  time  we  thought  the 
vague  and  indefinite  statements  of  orchardists  along  this 
line  was  due  to  a  feeling  that  we  were  trying  to  meddle 
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with  their  business,  but  now  we  feel  sure  that  the  real 
reason  was  a  lack  of  knowledge.  We,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  keep  some  kind  of  cost  records  for  our  own  in- 
formation and  with  the  hope  that  we  might  contribute 
something  to  the  economics  of  horticulture  which  would 
be  helpful  to  all. 

In  this  respect  we  could  find  no  precedent  and,  there- 
fore, were  compelled  to  work  out  our  own  scheme,  which 
is  far  from  perfect,  yet  for  our  conditions  seems  to  be  prac- 
tical, without  being  burdensome,  and  distributes  the  prin- 
ciple items  of  expense  sufficiently  for  most  purposes. 

It  is  recognized  that  these  various  items  of  expense  will 
differ  with  soils,  location,  price  paid  for  labor,  etc.  The 
real  value  of  such  figures  will  come  when  they  are  avail- 
able from  various  sections  covering  the  same  periods  of 
development.  In  the  meantime  we  present  our  results  for 
our  condition  and  for  what  they  are  worth,  hoping  that 
others  may  be  induced  to  present  similar  results  for  com- 
parison and  study. 

Our  orchard  is  located  near  Milford  Center,  Ohio,  on 
rolling  land,  with  an  average  elevation  of  60  feet  above  the 
level  of  Darby  creek.  Three  "draws,"  or  shallow  ravines, 
cut  through  the  orchard  to  the  creek,  thus  providing  splen- 
did air  drainage  for  the  elevation  available. 

The  soil  is  a  rather  heavy  clay  loam.  The  native  timber 
was  oak,  hickory,  walnut  and  maple.  Through  more  than 
fifty  years  of  poor  farming  the  land  had  become  extremely 
unproductive  and,  in  places,  badly  gullied. 

While  the  surface  drainage  is  excellent,  the  rather  heavy 
nature  of  the  soil  makes  under-drainage  necessary  over  a 
large  part  of  the  orchard. 

Ravines,  fence  rows  and  scattered  trees  required  consid- 
erable clearing.  This  work  yielded  some  10,000  feet  of 
fairly  good  lumber  that  has  since  been  used  in  various 
ways  about  the  farm.  About  twenty  acres  had  had  the 
timber  cut  off  only  a  few  years  before  our  occupancy,  and 
many  of  these  large  stumps  have  been  removed  by  the  use 
of  dynamite. 
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Line  and  road  fences  were  practically  new.  Several 
cross-fences  were  removed,  leaving  only  two  fields  sepa- 
rated by  the  roads. 

While  located  only  abont  one  and  one-half  miles  from 
shipping  point,  the  roads  were  dirt  and  often  very  bad. 
Since  we  have  owned  the  farm,  however,  both  roads 
through  the  same  have  been  graded  and  graveled.  This 
improvement  has  been  largely  responsible  for  our  high  tax- 
rate,  but  has  added  much  more  than  the  amount  of  our 
taxes  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

The  buildings  on  the  farm  at  the  time  of  purchase  con- 
sisted of  a  five-room  cottage  house  in  bad  repair  and  a 
new  barn  30  x  60.  We  have  since  built  another  five-room 
house  with  the  necessary  outbuildings.  Two  wells  have 
been  drilled  and  two  concrete  cisterns  built.  No  effort 
has  been  spared  to  make  the  houses  convenient  and  com- 
fortable for  the  men  and  their  families. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  tables,  the  working  plan  shows 
three  divisions,  viz.,  the  orchard,  small  fruit  and  poultry. 

The  orchard  is  the  division  of  paramount  importance. 
All  others  are  contributary  to  it.  Each  tenant  keeps  a 
flock  of  poultry  on  a  share  basis.  The  farm  furnishes  the 
stock  and  feed,  while  the  tenant  and  his  family  contribute 
all  the  necessary  care.     The  sales  are  divided  equally. 

Small  fruits  have  been  grown  between  the  trees  in  five 
or  six  acres  of  the  orchard.  These  crops  are  being  grad- 
ually dropped  as  the  work  of  the  orchard  proper  becomes 
more  extensive.  While  the  small  fruits  have  showed  some 
profit,  it  is  a  question  whether,  under  our  soil  conditions, 
it  would  not  have  been  better,  in  the  long  run,  to  have 
devoted  the  labor  toward  soil  improvement,  particularly 
the  addition  of  organic  matter. 

Some  corn  and  oats  were  grown  during  the  early  years, 
but  later  these  crops  were  dropped  as  our  soil  gave  rather 
low  yields  and  the  orchard  work  sometimes  suffered  while 
these  crops  were  being  cared  for.  Sufficient  hay  has  al- 
ways been  cut  for  our  own  use  and  sometimes  a  surplus 
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of  a  few  tcJns.  Not  more  than  10  tons  of  hay  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  orchard  during  the  ten  years  and  this  has 
been  replaced  many  times  over  by  manure,  straw,  etc. 

Orchard  planting  began  in  the  spring  of  1906  with 
2,500  trees.  This  planting  did  unusually  well.  Very 
small  losses  occurred  and  the  growth  was  good  from  the 
start.  In  1907,  3,375  apple  trees  were  planted  and  500 
pear,  under  what  seemed  ideal  conditions,  but  the  loss  was 
very  heavy.  These  losses  proved  to  be  general  for  the 
season  and  were  attributed  to  the  winter  injury  of  nursery 
stock  the  previous  year. 

In  1908  and  1909  about  500  peach  trees  were  planted 
as  fillers.  We  had  little  faith  in  the  peach,  under  our  con- 
ditions, but  thought  they  might  give  a  crop  or  two  before 
they  would  have  to  be  removed.  In  1910,  300  additional 
apple  v.^ere  planted  and,  also.  375  cherry  along  the  road 
running  through  the  farm.  In  1915  the  pear  were  pulled 
out  and  replaced  with  apple.  This  change  was  made  neces- 
sary on  account  of  the  blight. 

Whenever  the  lay  of  the  land  permitted  the  trees  were 
planted  by  plowing  a  deep  trench  to  receive  the  trees.  This 
plan  proved  a  cheaper  and  more  rapid  method  than  dig- 
ging individual  holes.  It  also  gave  better  results  generally, 
doubtless  due  to  the  better  breaking  of  the  soil  beneath  the 
trees. 

The  sod  mulch  plan  of  management  was  adopted,  except 
in  that  portion  of  the  orchard  interplanted  with  small 
fruits.  All  the  materials  grown  in  the  orchard  were  used 
as  mulch,  supplemented  with  from  20  to  60  tons  of 
straw,  clover  chaff  and  manure  yearly.  In  1907  some  ten 
acres  of  sweet  clover  was  sown.  This  sowing  largely  win- 
ter-killed, but  the  next  year  the  same  area  was  reseeded 
with  good  results.  Sowings  of  this  plant  have  been  made 
every  year  since.  About  60  acres  of  the  orchard  will  be 
growing  this  plant  next  season.  In  our  opinion,  no  crop 
equals  the  sweet  clover  for  soil  improvement  purposes,  es- 
pecially in  the  beginning  stages  before  other  legumes  can 
be  made  to  grow  satisfactorily. 
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In  1910  a  cultivation  and  fertilizer  test  was  started.  To 
date  the  fertilizers  have  shown  little  results,  either  on  the 
growth  of  the  trees  or  the  amount  of  fruit.  Cultivation, 
however,  soon  showed  decidedly  better  growth  than  the 
mulched  sections,  but  somewhat  less  fruit.  In  the  light  of 
these  experiments  the  entire  orchard  is  being  thrown  un- 
der cultivation  as  fast  as  possible.  Plowing  is  being  done 
with  the  Spaulding  plow,  which  cuts  from  10  to  16  inches 
in  depth.  Soy  beans  are  grown  the  first  summer  after 
plowing  and  sweet  clover  sown  in  the  winter.  It  is  our 
plan  to  go  over  the  entire  orchard  twice  with  the  deep 
plow  before  the  trees  get  larger,  growing  and  turning  un- 
der all  the  organic  matter  possible. 

In  1913  and  1914  twig,  or  fire  blight,  was  bad  on  the 
pear  and,  also,  on  the  Transparent,  Jonatlian,  Benoni, 
Rome  Beauty,  Wealthy  and  York.  In  the  spring  of  1915 
the  i^ears  were  removed  and  replaced  with  Stayman. 

Very  little  spraying  was  done  prior  to  1911.  The  trees 
were  free  from  scale  and  any  serious  leaf  diseases.  While 
this  plan  is  hardly  to  be  recommended,  no  serious  harm 
has  resulted  in  our  practice.  From  1911  two  sprayings 
have  usually  been  given  each  year.  The  dorinant  spray 
has  always  been  applied,  while  in  some  seasons  the  blos- 
som spray  has  been  applied  onl.y  to  those  sections  showing 
some  bloom.  A  special  point  is  made  of  thoroughness  as 
far  as  spraying  is  carried.  Last  season  (1916)  the  aver- 
age amount  of  material  per  tree  for  the  entire  orchard, 
each  spray  was  a  little  over  three  gallons.  Many  of  the 
larger  trees  received  over  five  gallons.  During  the  ten- 
year  period  one  power  sprayer  has  done  all  the  work. 
At  present  another  has  been  added. 

Pruning  has  been  done  after  a  pretty  well-defined  plan. 
Although  many  may  not  agree  that  it  is  the  right  one,  all 
trees  are  severely  headed  back  at  planting  time  in  the  man- 
ner usually  described.  The  second  year's  pruning  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  cutting  dead  stubs  back  to  healthy 
tissue  and  correcting  any  minor  faults.     The  top  is  then 
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gradually  thinned  and  formed  with  considerable  heading 
back,  until  the  seventh  to  ninth  year,  when  pruning  is 
light.  After  fruit  bearing  begins  more  thinning  is  done 
to  keep  trees  open  and  growing  plenty  of  new  wood.  1915 
was  the  tirst  year  the  fruit  crop  assumed  commercial  pro- 
portions. 

A  little  over  1,300  bushels  of  apples  were  harvested. 
The  low  prices  of  the  season,  however,  reduced  the  gross 
returns  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

The  principal  varieties  of  apples  grown  are  Transpar- 
ent, Duchess,  Wealthy,  Grimes,  Jonathan,  Stark,  Stay- 
man,  York,  Rome,  Gano,  Minkler. 

Very  little  fertilizer  has  been  used,  outside  the  experi- 
ment plot,  excepting  stable  manures.  The  general  results 
from  the  use  of  fertilizers  have  been  negative,  except  upon 
the  growth  of  cover  crops.  These  have  always  responded 
and  inasmuch  as  our  principal  need  seems  to  be  organic 
matter,  fertilizers  will  be  much  more  liberally  used  in  the 
future  after  prices  again  become  normal. 

As  in  all  productive  business,  the  labor  problem  has 
given  us  some  concern. 

"We  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  excellent  men  as 
permanent  help.  Our  chief  trouble  arises  in  securing  the 
necessary  day  labor  needed  in  the  spraying  season;  $1.50 
and  $].75  per  day  is  the  current  wage  for  this  type  of 
labor.  We  make  every  effort  to  give  our  men  a  good  home 
and  treat  them  in  every  way  as  we  would  expect  to  be 
treated.  Three  of  our  men  have  remained  on  the  farm 
for  five  years  or  more.  One  died  in  1915  and  the  other 
two  are  still  with  us.  They  are  paid  by  the  month,  with 
certain  prerequisites,  and  their  wages  automatically  in- 
creased each  year  as  long  as  satisfactory.  Daily  records 
are  made  of  all  labor  performed. 

Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of  expense  by  the  year 
with  totals  and  invoice,  December  31,  1915. 

Investment  includes  the  original  cost  of  the  land,  all 
permanent  improvements,  as  buildings,  new  fences,  tiling, 
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clearing,  original  plantings  of  both  tree  and  small  fruits, 
stock,  tools,  etc. 

Maintenance  and  operation  covers  all  current  expenses, 
as  pruning,  spraying,  cultivation,  mulching,  replanting, 
harvesting,  etc.  Column  G — Miscellaneous,  under  orchard, 
requires  some  explanation,  as  the  total  is  large.  The  labor 
charge  in  each  case  is  man  labor  only.  The  cost  of  all  feed, 
either  grown  or  purchased,  has  been  thrown  into  this  col- 
umn, as  well  as  all  other  items  not  chargeable  to  the  heads 
indicated.  There  is  yet  some  20  acres  to  be  set,  upon 
which  hay,  or  some  other  crop,  is  being  grown  in  prepa- 
ration for  trees.  Stumps  are  being  removed  and  tiling 
done.  All  these  items  do  not  belong  to  orchard  for  the 
first  ten-year  period,  but  inasmuch  as  the  proposition  is 
solely  an  orchard  one,  intended  to  cover  thirty  or  forty 
years,  it  seemed  the  easiest  way  to  carry  these  items  in 
this  manner.  As  the  years  go  by  these  charges  should 
become  proportionately  less.  Packages  have  also  been 
charged  here,  but  for  the  next  period  will  be  given  a  head- 
ing of  their  own. 

Marketing  costs  need  little  explanation,  as  they  have 
been  very  light  so  far. 

The  overhead  charges  explain  themselves,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  miscellaneous  column,  which  totals 
$6,976.66.  Of  this  amount  $5,060.21  is  in  payment  of  a 
note. 

Invoice  covers  the  actual  value  of  all  equipment,  etc. 
Trees  are  invoiced  at  50  cents  per  year  of  age.  This  price 
is  a  minimum  one  and  should  be  a  safe  valuation  upon 
which  to  base  our  calculation. 

One  item  deserving  especial  attention,  and  often  lost 
sight  of,  is  the  interest  accumulation  through  the  long 
period  of  waiting. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  just  how  the  poultry  and 
small  fruit  accounts  stand  to  date : 
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Poultry.  Small  Fruit. 

Investment $423.00  $495.46 

Maintenance  and  operation.  .. .      1,112.23  3,451.39 


$1,535.23  $3,946.75 

Total  sales  $1,394.09  $5,103.12 

Invoice    300.00  500.00 


$1,694.09  $5,603.12 

Apparent  profits    $158.86  $1,656.27 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  of  these  departments  show  a 
small  profit  over  and  above  all  direct  expense,  but  if 
charged  with  their  share  of  the  overhead  expense  this  ap- 
parent profit  will  be  almost  entirely  wiped  out. 


Table 

II.     Dis' 

FRIBUTION 

OP  Sales. 

Orchf 

ird. 

Sundry 

Crops. 

Fruit. 

Poultry. 

Small  Fruit. 

Total. 

1906, 

$111.70 

$111.70 

1907, 

394.49 

$24.83 

419.32 

1908, 

462.00 

48.64 

510.64 

1909, 

403.10 

114.76 

$538.99 

1,056.85 

1910, 

99.18 

90.73 

430.22 

620.13 

1911, 

61.30 

186.51 

566.35 

814.16 

1912, 

200.75 

$17.50 

175.74 

1,205.93 

1,599.92 

1913, 

52.25 

46.97 

162.24 

1,089.81 

1,351.27 

1914, 

236.44 

136.50 

358.41 

743.21 

1,474.56 

1915, 

183.00 

688.90 

233.23 

528.61 

1,633.74 

$889.87     $1,394.09     $5,103.12    $9,592.28 

DEBIT, 
f 

Balance  on  hand  October  16,  1916 $923.54 

September  1,  1916,  1916  appropriation 1,000.00 

$1,923.54 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  N.  H.  Horticultural 
Society: 

I  .herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  condition  of  this 
society,  financially  and  otherwise,  for  the  year  ending 
October  19,  1916.  At  this  time  last  year  we  had  a  total 
membership  of  254,  40  of  which  were  life  members  and  214 
annual  members.  During  the  year  four  have  resigned  and 
15  have  been  suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues,  two  have 
died,  making  a  total  loss  of  21.  During  this  same  period 
we  have  added  one  new  life  member  and  43  new  annual 
members,  and  reinstated  two,  making  a  total  of  44 ;  sub- 
tracting our  loss  of  21  from  our  gain  of  44  leaves  us  a 
net  gain  of  23  members.  We  now  have  41  life  members 
and  236  annual  members,  making  a  total  of  277.  Wbile 
the  gain  is  very  small,  it  shows  an  interest  in  our  society 
for  the  reason  that  no  active  campaign  for  new  members 
has  been  conducted.  There  are  44  members  who  are  in 
arrears  for  their  dues.  Under  the  by-laws  these  members 
are  liable  to  suspension  if,  after  due  trial,  they  fail  to  pay 
their  dues.  I  would  recommend  that  you  vote  to  suspend 
them  if  their  dues  are  not  paid  by  December  31,  1916. 

Financial  Report. 

At  this  time  last  year  our  building  fund  amounted  to 
$87.61.  During  the  year  we  have  deposited  5  per  cent,  of 
the  annual  dues  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  life  membership 
fees  received,  Avhich  amounted  to  $15.70,  to  the  credit  of 
this  fund.  There  were  dividends  to  the  amount  of  $2.87, 
which  to-day  makes  our  building  fund  amount  to  $106.18. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  have  separated  the  monej^ 
received  from  the  state  appropriation  and  that  received 
from  dues  and  other  sources.  These  are  the  figures  for 
the  state  appropriation : 
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CREDIT. 

Postage  $50.00 

Premiums  awarded  at  1915  show.  .  .  293.75 

Printing  and  stationery 389.86 

Clerical  services   36.38 

Speakers  at  1915  meeting 68.31 

Expenses  at  Derry 9.25 

Rapid  Mailing  Bureau 48.12 

Traveling  expenses  of  officers 20.60 

Stenographer  reporting  1915  meeting  37.94 

Miscellaneous 49.29 

Secretary's  salary  and  expenses.  .  .  .  120.68 

$1,124.18 
Balance  on  hand   October  19,  1916  799.36 

$1,923.54 

From  other  sources  we  have  the  following  figures : 

DEBIT. 

Cash  received  from  dues  and  other  sources  from 
October  16,  1915,  to  October  19,  1916,  in- 
clusive          $560.84 

CREDIT. 

Office  supplies  and  clerk  hire $35.16 

Express,  freight  and  telephone 14.86 

Traveling  expenses  of  officers 37.06 

Printing    24.85 

Expenses  at  Derry 5.00 

Building  fund 15.70 

Catering  for  banquet 200.00 

Special  premiums 26.00 

Dues  rebated  to  county  organizers. .  6.00 

Books    11.00 

Miscellaneous 14.05 

Postage  10.00 

$399.68 
Balance,  cash  on  hand  and  in  bank.  .  161.16 

$560.84 
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To  sum  up  the  financial  situation  of  the  society,  we  find 
we  have  a  balance  on  the  state  appropriation  amounting 
to  $799.36,  and  a  balance  from  our  own  funds  amounting 
to  $161.16,  which  makes  a  total  of  $960.52  on  hand. 

There  are  bills  payable  to-day  amounting  to  $27.96. 

Financial  report  New  England  Fruit  Show  at  Boston, 
December,  1915 : 

DEBIT. 

State  appropriation  $300.00 

Sale  of  apples 125.00 


$425.00 


CREDIT. 

Purchase  of  fruit  and  transportation  $254.00 

Packing  apples   75.90 

Painting  signs  for  booth 10.00 

Expenses  of  putting  up  and  taking 
down  exhibit,  including  traveling 

expenses   85.10 

$425.00 

The  Auditing  Committee  having  examined  the  accounts 
and  vouchers  of  the  secretary-treasurer  and  finding  them 
correctly  cast  and  properly  kept,  with  vouchers  for  all  ex- 
penditures, it  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  be  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  follows : 

The  New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society  in  its  twenty- 
second  annual  meeting  comes  to  a  coveted  degree  of  pros- 
perity. It  is  of  importance  to  the  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural interests  of  the  state,  to  all  of  its  material  inter- 
ests, that  there  be  no  retrogression.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
the  members  of  this  society,  in  this  annual  meeting  assem- 
bled 
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Resolved,  That  the  policy  of  co-operation  of  all  to  the 
end  of  adding  to  its  members  and,  by  that,  to  its  influence 
throughout  the  state,  is  an  essential.  At  no  time  is  this 
so  needed  as  in  these  days  when  economic  conditions  are 
tending  to  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  all  material  things, 
so  that  out  of  our  common  interests  we  may  bring  about 
results,  helpful  through  better  methods,  more  united  ac- 
tion, higher  ideals  in  our  activities. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  creation  and  development  of  the 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  as  shown  through  the  more  than 
ordinary  exhibits  made  at  this  session,  the  state  is  being 
given  a  splendid  guarantee  for  the  future. 

Resolved,  That  this  society  extend  its  sincere  thanks  to 
the  citizens  of  Keene,  to  Robert  E.  Faulkner,  Daniel  M. 
Spaulding,  Mrs.  C.  B.  McClure,  the  Keene  Commercial 
Club,  the  Cheshire  County  Farmers'  Association,  the 
Cheshire  Grange,  and  to  the  various  committees  inter- 
ested, who  have  done  so  much  for  the  comfort  and  enter- 
tainment of  our  members. 

Resolved,  That  since  the  discussion  of  serious  questions 
is  not  alone  the  object  of  this  society  and  its  meetings,  but 
the  social  is  of  large  value  to  all  of  its  members,  to  those 
who  gave  so  much  to  the  social  side  of  our  entertainment 
and  to  those  offering  the  musical  treats  which  have  been 
enjoyed,  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  extended. 

Resolved,  That  this  society  tender  its  appreciation  to 
Prof.  Harold  F.  Tompson,  Prof.  V.  H.  Davis,  Mr.  George 
II.  Vroom,  and  to  the  other  learned  gentlemen,  from  our 
own  and  neighboring  states,  for  their  able  and  instructive 
addresses. 

Resolved,  That  this  society  has  suffered  a  great  loss 
through  the  death  of  John  W.  Coleman,  of  Newington,  and 
Harvey  F.  Jewett,  of  Laeonia.  And  that  this  society  ex- 
tend to  their  respective  families  its  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement,  instructing  the  secretary  so  to  advise 
them. 
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On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  resolutions  were  unan- 
imously adopted. 

It  was  moved,  and  carried,  that  the  question  of  suspend- 
ing members  who  were  in  arrears  for  their  dues  for  more 
than  one  year  be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  was  moved,  and  carried,  that  Mr.  Edward  N.  Sawyer, 
of  Salisbury,  be  made  a  life  member  of  the  society. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  by  ballot  for  the  en- 
suing year : 

Prcsident^Charles  W.  Barker,  Exeter. 

Vice-President — John  T.  Harvey,  Pittsfield. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Stanley  K.  Lovell,  Goifstown. 

Executive  Committee — Joseph  H.  Gourley,  Durham;  E. 
B.  Parker,  Wilton;  A.  C.  S.  Randlett,  Laconia. 

County  Organizers — Rockingham  County,  Albert  S.  Lit- 
tlefield,  Salem  Depot ;  Belknap  County.  Oscar  E.  Davis, 
Alton ;  Hillsborough  County,  Harold  T.  Parker,  Wilton ; 
Carroll  County,  Starr  Parsons,  South  Wolfeboro;  Merri- 
mack County,  Robert  T.  Gould,  Contoocook;  Cheshire 
County,  Edward  H.  Newell,  Keene ;  Grafton  County,  0.  M. 
Pratt,  Holderness;  Strafford  County,  William  Swain,  East 
Barrington. 

It  was  moved,  and  carried,  that  the  secretary-treasurer's 
salary  be  raised  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars 
per  annum. 

IMr.  Charles  W.  Barker,  of  Exeter,  was  elected  vice- 
president  for  New  Hampshire  for  the  New  England  Fruit 
Show. 

It  was  moved,  and  carried,  that  the  president  appoint  a 
legislative  committee,  with  himself  as  chairman. 

It  was  moved,  and  carried,  that  the  society  ask  the  in- 
coming legislature  for  $500  to  make  an  exhibit  of  New 
Hampshire  grown  apples  at  the  next  New  England  Fruit 
Show. 
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FEEDING-STUFFS   INSPECTION   AND   ANALYSES, 

1916. 

The  samples  of  the  various  brands  of  feeding-stuffs  for 
the  1916  inspection  were  collected  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Weeks 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Andrew  L.  Felker,  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture.  Aside  from  duplicates,  313  samples 
were  received  and  analyzed  by  the  Experiment  Station. 
Samples  representing  duplicates  are  not  reported  in  this 
bulletin. 

Since  the  last  Feeding-Stuffs  Inspection  Report,  Bulle- 
tin 175,  was  issued,  additional  information  has  come  to 
hand  in  connection  with  the  cottonseed  meal  situation  dis- 
cussed therein.  16  that  report  it  was  stated  that  D.  Whit- 
ing &  Sons  at  Claremont  had  purchased  two  lots  of  Dixie 
Brand  cottonseed  meal,  had  been  entitled  to  secure  cer- 
tain rebates,  and  had  rebated  to  their  customers  an 
amount  less  than  they  had  been  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  Humphreys-Godwin  Co.  We  are  now  informed  by  D, 
Whiting  &  Sons  that  they  rebated  to  their  customers  all 
the  rebates  they  received  from  Humphreys-Godwin  Co., 
and  did  so  before  they  knew  of  any  investigation  or  in- 
tended prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  We  have  the  further  information  that  these 
lots  of  cottonseed  meal  were  purchased  on  the  basis  of 
41%  protein  and  rebates  were  made  on  this  basis.  Re- 
bates were  made  on  the  assumption  that  one  lot  con- 
tained 35%  and  the  other  38%  protein.  D.  Whiting  & 
Sons  have  further  informed  us  that  these  lots  of  cotton- 
seed meal  were  not  sold  to  contain  38.62%  protein  after 
they  received  a  report  of  analyses  from  the  shippers  and 
the  New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station. 

The  Experiment  Station  is  still  receiving  requests  to 
analyze  lots  of  Dixie  brand  cottonseed  meal,  but  has  re- 
fused to  referee  the  difference  between  38.62%  and  41% 
when  the  results  are  not  of  general  public  interest,  or,  in 
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other  words,  when  the  results  are  not  equally  useful  for 
the  consumer,  dealer,  and  jobber.  This  applies  to  any 
brand  of  cottonseed  meal  or  any  other  feeding-stuff  sold 
with  two  guarantees. 

A  statement  of  the  ingredients  of  compounded  feed- 
stuffs  as  certified  by  the  manufacturer  will  be  found  on 
pages  14  to  16. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Grant,  C.  B.  Tibbits,  P.  S.  Willand,  and 
E.  S.  Sanders  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  fol- 
lowing data. 

Copies  of  this  report  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to 
the  Director  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Durham,  or  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, Concord,  N.  H. 
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THE  FERTILIZER   INSPECTION  FOR  1916. 


The  samples  of  fertilizer  for  the  1916  inspection  were  col- 
lected by  Mr.  A.  G.  Weeks  for  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, Andrew  L.  Felker.  One  hundred  and  forty  samples  were 
taken  and  analyzed.  This  is  the  smallest  number  of  brands 
sampled  for  a  number  of  years.  This  condition  is  due  to  the 
potash  situation,  which  caused  a  curtailment  in  the  number 
of  brands  manufactured.  A  little  less  than  half  the  brands  of 
fertilizer  inspected  this  year  carried  1%  potash.  The  1917 
brands  are  not  likely  to  carry  potash  except  in  very  rare  in- 
stances. No  material  improvement  along  these  lines  can  be 
hoped  for  until  after  the  present  war  is  ended. 

The  analytical  work  in  this  report  has  been  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  A.  J.  Grant,  E.  N.  Sanders  and  Merton  Lane. 
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SEED  TESTS. 

Made  September  1,  1915,  to  September  1,  1916. 

The  provisions  of  the  Pure  Seed  Law  enacted  by  the  General 
Court  in  1909,  require  the  publication  annually  of  a  bulletin 
showing  the  results  of  all  seed  tests  made  officially  during  the 
previous  year.  The  administration  of  this  law  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  who  has  appointed 
the  writer,  Agronomist  of  the  Experiment  Station,  as  his  regu- 
lar agent  for  making  all  tests  and  analyses  in  this  state. 

During  the  year  ending  September  1,  1916,  eighty-four 
samples  of  seed  were  vountarily  sent  in  for  analysis.  An  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  department  collected  an  addi- 
tional eighty-four,  making  a  total  of  168  samples  submitted  for 
analysis  during  the  year. 

The  samples  sent  in  by  the  official  collector  were  secured 
from  twenty-three  dealers  in  twenty  diiferent  towns,  represent- 
ing each  of  the  ten  counties  of  the  state.  These  samples  in- 
cluded 2  of  alfalfa,  4  of  alsike  clover,  8  of  red  clover,  3  of  mam- 
moth clover,  2  of  white  clover,  2  of  barley,  7  of  corn,  11  of  mil- 
let, 4  of  oats,  10  of  redtop,  25  of  timothy  and  6  of  miscellaneous 
seeds. 

The  samples  sent  in  voluntarily  were  from  seed  dealers,  farm- 
ers and  county  agents.  Since  we  have  no  knowledge  that 
these  samples  represented  seeds  which  were  being  oft'ered  for 
sale,  but  were  simply  sent  in  for  a  report  which  might  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  purchase,  we  considered  the  results  of  private 
rather  than  of  public  interest  and  hence  have  not  published 
them. 

In  the  testing  and  analyzing  of  seeds,  just  as  in  the  chemical 
analysis  of  fertilizers,  there  are  certain  factors  which  make 
exact  duplication  of  results  impossible.  There  are  always 
slight  variations  in  drawing  a  sample  of  seed,  in  sampling  the 
sample,  in  weighing  small  fractional  parts  of  it,  in  the  count- 
ing and  identification  of  numerous  seeds,  etc. ;  there  may  be 
also  fluctuations  in  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  germ- 
inating chamber  which  may  affect  the  percentage  of  germina- 
tion. Methods  of  analysis  may  also  vary  somewhat.  For 
these  reasons  a  slight  variation  from  the  guarantee  or  standard, 
or  from  a  previous  analysis,  should  not  be  considered  of  con- 
sequence. 

In  publishing  the  results  of  this  year's  official  samples  we 
have  made  use  of  a  table  of  "tolerance  of  variation"  for  pur- 
ity which  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  leading  seed  labora- 
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tories  of  the  country,  and  which  seems  to  afford  a  very  satis- 
factory method  of  allowing  or  tolerating  a  reasonable  varia- 
tion in  purity  tests.  The  percentage  variation  for  any  given 
sample  is  determined  by  the  following  formula : 

2(1+100— P) 
10 

in  which  "T"  is  the  variation  tolerated  and  "P"  is  the  per- 
centage of  purity  found.  This  formula  applies  only  to  seed 
having  a  purity  of  50%  or  greater. 

After  appljdng  the  variations  found  by  the  above  formula 
to  the  results  of  our  tests  we  have  simply  used  the  following 
terms  instead  of  stating  the  actual  figures  in  the  tabulations : 

"Satisfactory,"  meaning  that  the  difference  between  our  test 
and  the  guarantee  is  within  the  variation  allowed;  "Above," 
meaning  that  our  test,  after  allowing  for  the  variation,  is  above 
the  guarantee;  "Below,"  meaning  that  our  test,  after  allowing 
for  the  variation,  is  below  the  guarantee. 

In  the  matter  of  germination  a  variation  of  5%  has  been  al- 
loAved  in  the  statement  of  results  and  the  same  terms  used  as 
described  above  for  purity. 

The  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  his  appreciation  of  the 
careful  and  efficient  work  of  ]\Ir.  Herbert  R.  Runnals,  who  as- 
sisted in  making  the  tests  and  examinations  of  the  samples 
herewith  reported. 
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RESULTS  OF  SEED  TESTS,  1916. 


SEED  EXAMINATION,  1916. 


Purity. 


Kind  of   Seed,   Sender,   Date  of  Report,    and   Kind 
and   Number   of   Foreign    Seeds   Pound 
in   One  Pound. 


Germination. 


799  Barley  (4.507)    

C.  L.  Jenness,  Dover,  N.  H.,  .June  22,  1916.  Oats, 
210:  Wheat.  30;  Smartweeds,  225;  Yellow  Fox 
tail,  15;  Buckwheat,  75. 

800  I jAP.-iNESE  Buckwheat 

C.  L.  Jenness,  Dover,  N.  H.,  June  22,   1916. 

801  Japanese  Millet : 

C.  L.  .Jenness,  Dover.  N.  H.,  June  22.  1916.  Barn- 
yard Grass,  180;  Green  Fo.\-tail,  810;  Wild  Sun- 
flower,  90  ;   tinknown,   900. 

Red  Top  

C.  L.  Jenness.  Dover,  N.  H.,  July  29,  1916.  Yar- 
row.  69,750;   unknown,  3,150. 

803  |Cax.\da  Fikld  Peas 

C.  L.  Jenness,  Dover,  N.  H.,  June  22,   1916. 

804  Oats    ( Welcome)    

C.  L.  Jenness.  Dover,  X.  H..  June  22,   1916.  Black 

Mustard,    15;    Wheat,    105;    Barlev.    135;    Vetch, 
30;  Blajk  Bindweed,  45;  Corn  Cockle,  15. 

805  Wtiite  Clover  {SS.603) 

C.   L.   Jenness,   Dover.   X.   H.,   June  22,    1916,      Al- 

sike  Clover,  95,900;  Catchflv,  450;  Catnip,  225; 
Docks,  1,800;  Lamb's  Quarters,  5.400;  Old 
Witchgrass,  1,575;  Large  Plantain,  900;  Bull 
Thistle,  2.025;  Pepper  Grass,  450;  Red  Clover, 
17,325;  Rib-grass,  675;  Rugel's  Plantain,  1,125; 
Sorrel,  3,150;  Timothy,  97,500;  Y'ellow  Trefoil, 
i  1,350;  Button  Clover,  9,225;  unknown,  9,225. 

806  I  Hungarian    

I      C,  L.  Jenness,  Dover,  N.  H.,  June  22,   1916.    Barn- 
yard Grass,  360;  Lady's  Thumb,  270;  Old  Witch 

1  grass,    180;    Smartweeds,    2,430;    Y'ellow   Foxtail, 

I  360. 

807  |Red  Clover   (C  70.157) 

I      C.  L.  Jenness,  Dover,  N.  H.,  June  22,  1916.      Can- 
I  ada  Thistle.  90:    Burr  Clover.  90 ;   Rib-grass,   810; 

I  Wild  Carrot,  450;   Button  Clover,  450. 

808  I  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 

I      C.  L.  Jenness,  Dover,  N.  H.,  Julv  29,   1916.      Pep- 
I  per-grass,    450;    Red    Top,    40,000;    Smartweeds, 

I  2.700;   unknown,   5,400. 

809  ITIMOTHY    (Pine  Tree) 

I      C.  L.  Jenness,   Dover,  N.  H..  June  22,    1916.      Red 
I  Top.   450. 

810  IAlsike    Clover    (Ace) 

I      J.    H.    GrifiRn.    Newanarket,    N.    H.,    June    7,    1916 

I  Bull     Thi.stle,      225;      Catch-fly,      1,125;      Docks, 

I  1,350:   Mayweed,   450;   Red  Clover,   450;    Sorrel 

I  4,500;    Timothy,    6,975;    White    Clover,    20,250- 

I  Button  Clover,  2,925, 

811  |Red   Top    (Ice) 

I      J.    H.    Griffin,    Xewmarket,    X.    H.,    July    29,'  1916. 

Chickv,eed,    3.600;    Cinquefoil,     11,700;    Rugel's 
I  Plantain,    1,800;    Timothy,    5,400;    Y'arrow,    37,- 

I  800;    Juncus,    sp„    20,250;    unknown,    13,500. 

812  Timothy    (Pine   Tree) 

J.    H.    Griffin,    Newmarket,    N.    H.,    June    7,    1916 

Pepper-grass,    225;    Red   Clover,    225;    Red   Top 
675. 

813  I Japanfse  Millet   

I      J.    H.    Griffin.    Xewmarket,    X.    II.,    Mav    31,    1916 

Barnyard   Grass,   90;   Y'ellow  Foxtail,'  2,340-   un- 
I  known,  360. 

814  ITIMOTHY    (6.820)    

I  J.  H.  Griffin,  Xewmarket,  X.  H.,  Mav  31  1916 
Cinquefoil,  3,600:  Crab-grass,  225;  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass,  2,250;  Pepper-grass,  1,575;  Red 
Clover,  225;  Red  Top,   11.250;   Rugel's  Plantain 

I  1,125;    Sorrel,    1,125;    unknown,    675 


S — Satisfactory. 
A — Above. 
B — Below. 


99.7 

S 


99.8 
98.4 


61.0 


98.0 


78.5 

99.5 
95.0 


A      I     90.0 

I 
I 

97.5     


91.0  |. 


92.5  I 
I 
93.0 


B      I     89.5 


S      I     92.0 

I 
I 


B      I     95.0 
I 
I 
93.5  I 


I 
S      I     90.0 


92.5  |, 


90.0 


N.   H.   EXPERIMENT   STATION 


[Bulletin  ISO 


SEED   EXAMINATION.    1916. — Continued. 


Kind   of   Seed,    Sender,   Date  of  Report,    and  Kind 
and   Number   of   Foreign    Seeds   Pound 
in   One  Pound. 


Purity. 


=3  ^ 


IMammoth   Clover    (Ace  Brand)  .....  . ;••_••■• 

I      J     H     Griffin,    Newmarket,    N.    H.,      June    i,    191b. 
'  Alsike  Clover,   1,620;   Black  Mustard,    180;    Can- 
ada Thistle,    180;   Docks,   810;   Lamb's  Quarters, 
180-  Cheat,  90;  Rib-grass,  180;  Smartweeds,  90; 
I  Sorrel,   2,070;  Timothy,  450;   Yellow  Foxtail,  90. 

IRed  Top   {Fancy)    •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  •  ■  •  •  •  ■  ■  ■  ■  •  •  • 

E     T    Wilson,   Farmington,   N.   H.,    July   ^\),    19 lb. 
I         'Cinquefoil,    900;    Yarrow,    63,000;    Juncus    sp., 
I  4,500. 

Timothy   (White  Motintain)  .  ...    .......  ....  ..... 

E  T  Wilson,  Farmington,  N.  H.,  June  22,  191b. 
Alsike  Clover,  225;  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  1,12.3  ; 
Pepper-grass,   225 ;   White  Clover,  225. 

Timothy    (Pine  Tree) ...... .  .  •  ..... 

E  T  Wilson,  Farmington,  N.  H.,  June  22,  1916. 
'Alsike  Clover,  675;  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  450; 
Pepper-grass,  225;  Red  Top,  225;  Juncus  sp., 
1,350. 

Oats    (White   Movntain) ■■■■■■■ .;. ;  "  Vq'iW 

E.  T.  Wilson,  Farmington,  N.  H.,  June  22,  191b. 
Wheat,   15;   Barley,   15;   unknown,  30. 

Alsike  Clover   (Eureka) .  .  ...  •  • •  •  •  .  •  •  •  • 

B  C  Foss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H.,  June  20,  1916. 
Red  Clover,  360;  Sorrel,  540;  Timothy,  450; 
White  Clover,   1,350;  Juncus  sp.,   360. 

Japanese  Millet •••■••  ■  •  •  •  • 

E  C  Foss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H.,  June  20,  1916. 
Lamb's   Quarters,    270;    Yellow   Foxtail,    1,170. 

Timothy   (Gold  Medal) 

E  C.  Foss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H.,  June  20,  191G. 
Red  Top,  225;  Rib-grass,  225;  Juncus  sp.,  1,800. 

Red    Clover    (Eureka) ■■  ■^- ■  \ oA''ioiV 

E    C     Foss   Co.,   Rochester,   N.   H.,   June   20,    191b. 
'Alsike    Clover,    450;    Rib-grass,    2,070;    Timothy. 
1,530;     Wild    Carrot,     1,260;     Cheat,     360;     un- 
known, 270. 

0.\TS   ,■  •  '^:  ■  tV  "  ■  V  ■  ■ 

S.   A.    S;hurman   &    Son,    Portsmouth,    N.    H.,    June 

15,    1916. 

Timothy    (Poji    American ) 

S.  A.  Sihurman  &  Son,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June 
15,   1916.      Alsike  Clover,   1,125. 

Timothy    (Imperator)    ,•••■■",;■■  V  "  ' 

S  A  S-hurman  &  Son,  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  June 
15  1916.  Alsike  Clover,  4,050;  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,   675;    Pepper-grass,   450;   unknown,   225. 

Red  Clover  (Imperator)    ............ 

S  A  S'hurman  &  Son,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June 
20  1916.  Docks,  360;  Bromus  sp.,  1,170;  Red 
Top,  90;  Rib-grass,  2,160;  Timothy,  450;  Wild 
Carrot,    1,080;    Yellow  Trefoil,   90. 

Corn    (L-«amin!i.  li  Grade) 

Ililliard  &   Kimball,   Exeter,   N.  H.,  June   15,    1916. 

Corn    (Leamiun.  A   Grade) . 

Ililliard  &   Kimball,   Exeter,   N.   H.,  June   lo,    191b. 

JCORN    (Eureka  )    •  ; 

I      Ililliard  &   Kimball,   Exeter,   N.   H.,  June   15,    191b. 

I  Red   Clovkr    (.Shield) 

I      C.    A.    Daniels,    IIud.son,    N.    H..    June    15.     1916. 
Alsike  Clover,   360;    Lamb's  Quarters,    180;    Rib- 
j  grass,   90;    Yellow  Trefoil,   90. 

ITlMOTHV      (Shield)      • 

C.  A.  Daniels,  Hudson,  N.  H.,  June  15,  1916. 
Alsike  Clover.  675 ;  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  900 ; 
Primrose,   3,600;  White  Clover,  675. 

Japanksk  Millet    (Si. 6.32) 

Hill  Hardware  &  Paint  Co..  Nashua,  N.  H.,  June 
22,  1916.  Barnyard  Grass,  270;  Ragweed,  360; 
Yellow  Foxtail,   810. 


99.7 

99.0 

100.0 

99.3 

98.4 


99.0 
97.0 

96.8 
99.7 
98.0 

98.0 
99.5 
98.5 

97.0 


Germination. 


94.5 


99.0  I 


S      I     95.0 

1 

88.0  I 

I 

i 

I 
93.5  I 

1 

I 
92.5  I 

I 

I 
54.0  I 


S      I     90.0 


B 

90.0 

95.5 

90.0 

92.5 

94.0 

74.0 

82.01, 


S — Satisfactory. 
A — Above. 
B — Below. 


Sept.,  19K3] 


RESULTS   OF   SEED   TESTS,   1916. 


SEED   EXAMINATION,    1916. — Continued. 


Kind  of   Seed.    Sender,   Date  of   Report,   and  Kind 
and   Number   of   Foreign    Seeds   Found 
in   One   Pound. 


Germination. 


OS  "53 
C8  5 


836 


837 
838 


843 
844 


846 


847 


Red  Clover  {Queen) 

Hill  Hardware  &  Paint  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  June 
22,  1916.  Lamb's  Quarters,  90;  Mayweed,  180; 
Cheat,  180;  Rib-grass,  2,700;  Timothy,  90; 
White  Clover,  180;  Wild  Carrot,  810;  unknown, 
90. 

Timothy  (Jersey) 

Hill  Hardware  &  Paint  Co.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  June 
22,  1916.  Crab-grass,  450;  Lamb's  Quarters, 
225;  Red  Top,  2,250;  Rugel's  Plantain,  225; 
White   Clover,    1,125;    unknown,    450. 

Red  Top  (Ace)    

Hill   Hardware   &   Paint  Co.,   Nashua,   N.    H.,   July 
29,     1916.      Kentucky    Blue    Grass,    2,250;     Old 
I  Witchgrass,    1,800;   Juncus  sp.,    19,800;   Yarrow, 

41,400. 

Lawn  Grass   

J.  P.  Pitman  &  Co.,  Laconia,  N.  H.,  July  29,  1916. 
Juncus  sp.,  2,600;  Sorrel,  9,900;  Yarrow,  18,000. 

Timothy   (Jersey)   

J.  P.  Pitman  &  Co.,  Laconia,  N;  H.,  June  22,  1916. 
Bracted  Plantain,   225;  Velvet  Grass,   225;   Ken- 
tucky  Blue   Gras-s,    225;    Red   Clover,    225;    Red 
I  Top,   900;   Rugel's  Plantain,   450;   White  Clover, 

I  225;   unknown,   675. 

Timothy   (Bison )    

J.  Jones  &  Son,  Alton,  N.  H.,  June  15,  1916. 
Alsike  Clover,  9,675;  Cinquefoil,  225;  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass,  675;  Red  Top,  900;  Rugel's  Plan- 
tain, 900;  Sorrel,  675;  Vervain,  675;  White 
Clover,   900;   unknown,    1,200. 

Red  Top    (White  Mountain) 

H.  C.  Sanborn,  Laconia,  N.  H.,  July  29,  1916. 
Sheep  Fescue,  450 ;  Rugel's  Plantain,  450 ;  Yar- 
row, 19,800;  Juncus  sp.,  10,800;  unknown, 
4,950. 

Timothy   (White  Moxtntain) 

H.  C.  Sanborn,  Laconia,  N.  H.,  June  22,  1916. 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  1,350;  Rugel's  Plantain, 
225;  White  Clover,  225;  Yellow  Fo.xtail,  225; 
unknown,    450. 

Mammoth  Clovee   (White  Mountain) 

H.  C.  Sanborn,  Laconia,  N.  H.,  June  22,  1916. 
Timothy,  90. 

Alfalfa    (  White   Mountain  ) 

H.    C.    Sanborn,    Laconia,    N.    H.,    June    22,    1916. 

Hungarian    (Choice)    

Thompson  &  Hoague,  Concord,  N.  H.,  June'  '22' 
1916.  Green  Foxtail,  360;  Old  Witchgrass,  450; 
Timothy,  450;  Yellow  Foxtail,  450;  Japanese 
Millet,   90;    unknown,   540. 

Timothy  (Choice) 

Thompson  &  Hoague,  Concord,  N.  H.,  June  22' 
1916.  Alsike  Clover,  2,925;  Kentucky  Blue' 
Grass,  450  ;  Red  Top,  225  ;  Rugel's  Plantain,  675. 

Red  Top   (Prime) 

Thompson  &  Hoague,  Concord,  N.  H  .July  29 
l^}nA  Cinquefoil,  172,800;  Black-eyed  Susan! 
5,400;  Rugel's  Plantain,  3,600;  Shepherd's 
Purse,  900;  Timothy,  472,500;  Vervain  4  500- 
\  arrow,  31,000;  Juncus  sp.,  8,100;  unknown', 
4,o00.  ' 

Alfalfa    (Best)    

Tliompson  &  Hoague,  Concord,  N.'  h"  '  June" '2'''' 
1916.  Alsike  Clover,  630;  Green  Fo.xtail,  270"' 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  900;  Pigweed,  90-  Red 
Clover,  630;  Timothy,  2,050;  Yellow  Foxtail  90- 
s„.o«.t  r-i„„„„     ,  „o^.   unknown,   270 


Sweet  Clover,    1,06 


85.0 
S 


99.5 
99.0 


B      I    75.0 


I 
B      I    99.0 


39.0  I  .  . . 
I 


S      I     92.0 
I 


S      I     86.0 


27.0  I 

I 
I 
S      I     92.0 


B      I     94.0 


S      I     90.0 


90.0 
92.0 


S      I     85.0 


S      I     90.0 


S — Satisfactory. 
A — Above. 
B — Below. 


N.   H.   EXPERIMENT   STATION 


[Bulletin  180 


SEED  EXAMINATION,   1916. — Continued. 


848 


849 


Purity. 


Kind   of   Seed,    Sender,   Date  of  Report,   and  Kind 
and   Number   of   Foreign    Seeds   Found 
in  One  Pound. 


852 


853 


854 


Timothy  (Pan  Americnn ) ....... ■  ^  •  ■  ■  •  ■  • 

E.  C.  Foss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  H.,  June  15,  1916. 
Alsike  Clover,  1,350;  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  22o, 
Red   Clover,   225. 

ICORN   {Sanford  White) •  •  •  •  "  "t V-  '  'iQifi 

I      Batclielder    Bros.,    Tilton,    N.    H.,    June    lo,    1916. 

850    ICORN   {Ec.rly  Mcstodon) .  ...  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  •  ■  ■  •  " 

I      Batchelder    Bros.,    Tilton,    N.    H.,    June    15,    1916. 

R"^!     ITtmothy   (Iinperator) ■,■,■.,■' 

^  CS    Collins,  Bristol,  N.  H.,  June  15.  1916      Alsjke 

Clover  3,600;  Cinquefoil,  225;  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  450;  Lamb's  Quarters,  450:  Pepper-grass, 
450;  Red  Clover,  225;  Rugel's  Plantain,  1,125, 
unknown,   675. 

^^c'^S^  Collins:  Bri'stol,"  N.'h.,'  June  15    1916^  Buck- 
I        wheat  117  ;  Yellow  Foxtail,  9  ;  Oats,  486  ;  Wheat,  9. 

Wheat   (F.  W.  SS.lSS) \V  '  'il "  V  '  "m   w' 

Manchester  Hardware  Company,  Manchester    IN    U., 
I  June    15,    1916.      Barley,    45;    Wild   Buckwheat, 

1  15;    Oats,    15. 

Corn   {Sanford  White) ■  •  '  '  ',■  "  V,'.  ■<!'  'tV' 

I      Manchester  Hardware  Company,  Manchestei,  N.  ±1., 
I  June   15,    1916. 

IOats    (Northern   Wonder)    ■  .  ■  •  •  •  ••■•••  -  ' 

Manchester  Hardware  Company,  Manchestei,  N.  H., 
June  15,  1916.      Barley,  90;  Wheat,    90. 

IHlTNGARIAN    (U,   80.220)     •  ■  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  •  "  • 

Manchester  Hardware  Company,  Manchestei,  N.  H, 
June     15,     1916.      Green     Foxtail,     90;     Lady  s 
1  Thumb,   1,530  ;   Old  Witchgrass,  90  ;   Smartweeds, 

540. 

Rye   (S.  R.,  86,167) •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  •  ■  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Manchester  Hardware  Company,  Manchester,  N.  H  , 
June  15,  1916.  Barley,  135;  Oats,  45;  Wheat, 
30. 

Timothy   (Durham )    ;t  "  tt  '   V  "  '  '  oV 

John  B.  Yarick  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  June  -i, 
1916.      Kentucky   Blue   Grass,    450. 

Red  Top  (Ace) x^  '  Vt  '  '  t ' i'  '  Vo' 

John  B  Varick  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  July  29, 
1916.  Juncus  sp.,  6,750;  Yarrow,  38,250;  un- 
known, 4,500. 

White  Clovkr ;;  '  tj  "  't  '  '  '  oV 

John  B.  Varick  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  June  2-.- 
1916  Alsike  Clover,  11,700;  Chickweed,  l,12o; 
Docks,  2,475;  Field  Dodder,  900;  Sorrel,  1,3dO; 
Yellow  Trefoil,  225;  unknown,   1,125. 

Red  Clover  (Ace ) ;,"  '  ir'  "  V  "  '  "  oV 

John  B.  Varick  Co.,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  June  23, 
1916  Alsike  Clover,  1,080;  Bracted  Plantain, 
360;'  Catch-fly,  450;  Docks,  2,700;  Lady  s 
Thumb,  270;  Lamb's  Quarters,  270;  Cheat,  90; 
Rib-grass,  450;  Sorrel,  90;  Timothy,  1,260;  Wild 
Carrot,  90;  Yellow  Foxtail,  180;  Bur  Clover,  90; 
unknown,  360. 

Mammoth  Clovkr   (XXX) •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Holbrook  Grocery  Company,  Keone,  N.  H.,  June  23, 
1916  Alsike  Clover,  900;  Docks.  990;  Lady  s 
Thumb  180;  Lamb's  Quarters,  180;  Euphorbia 
sp.,  450;  Rib-Rrass,  90;  Selfheal,  1,890;  Sorrel, 
3,240;    Timothy,   90. 

Alsikk   (XXX)    • •  •  •  •  •  • ;  ■  •  ■  oV 

Holbrook  Grocery  Company,  Keene,  N.  H.,  June  23, 
1916  Docks,  6,750;  Lamb's  Quarters,  900; 
Red  Clover,  4,725;  Red  Top,  225;  Rib-grass, 
225;  Sorrel,  8,325;  Timothy,  12.825;  White 
Clover,  30,825;  Yellow  Trefoil,  900;  unknown, 
900. 


855 


856 


857 


858 


859 


860 


861 


864 


865 


Germination. 


S      I    99.5 


100.0 

100.0 
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B 
A 

100.0 
A 
A 

98.6 

S 
A 

S      I    97. 


S      I    98.0 


A      I    96.5 


S      1     92.0 

I 
I 

90.5  I 

95.0  1 

I 
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A      !     90.0 

S      I     98.0 

I 

88.5  1 

I 

S      !     93.0 

I 

S      I     80.0 


99.0 
86.0 


S 
S 

90.0 


S      !     90.0 


S      I     90.0 


S      I    90.0 


88.0 


S — Satisfactory. 
A — Above. 
B — Below. 


Sept.,  1916] 


RESULTS   OF  SEED   TESTS,   1916. 


SEED   EXAMINATION,    1916. — Continued. 


Kind  of   Seed,    Sender,   Date  of  Report,    and  Kind 
and   Number   of   Foreisn    Seeds   Found 
in  One  Pound. 


Purity. 


C3   <^ 


Germination. 


'3  ajTS 

c  \      i-.   ^ 


876 


878 


Hungarian   (X)    

Holbrook  Grocery  Company,  Keene,  N.  H.,  June  23, 
1916.  Barnvard  Grass,  180;  Green  Foxtail, 
540;  Lady's  Thumb,  4,500;  Pigweed,  1,350; 
Ragweed,  1,440;  Yellow  Foxtail,  2,250;  un- 
known, 2,250. 

Alsike    (XX) 

Holbrook  Grocery  Company,  Keene,  N.  H.,  June  23, 
1916.  Cateh-fiv,  1,350;  duckweed,  225;  Docks, 
3,150;  Mavweed,  1,350;  Old  Witchgrass,  4,275; 
Bull  Thistle,  225 ;  Cheat,  225 ;  Pigweed,  900 ; 
Red  Clover,  7,650;  Rib-grass,  4,950;  Rugel's 
Plantain,  675;  Smartweeds,  225;  Sorrel,  1,800; 
Timothy,  63,900;  White  Clover,  9,450;  Yellow 
Foxtail,  450;  Lotus  sp.,  1,800;  unknown,  2,250. 

|Red  Top   (XX)    

Holbrook  Grocery  Company,  Keene,  N.  H.,  July  29, 
1916.  Cinquefoil,  97,200;  Rugel's  Plantain, 
6,750;  Timothy,  364,000;  Yarrow,  39,600;  un- 
known,   11,700. 

Timothy   (  White  Mountain) 

Holbrook  Grocery  Company,  Keene,  N.  H.,  June  23, 
1916.  Alsike  Clover,  225;  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
675;   Red  Top,   900;   White  Clover,   225. 

Red  Top  (XYX)    

Holbrook  Grocery  Company,  Keene,  N.  H.,  July  29 
1916.  Cinquefoil,  85,500;  Old  Witchgrass,  *900 
Junius  sp.,  11,250;  Rugel's  Plantain,  9,000 
Shepherd's  Purse,  900;  Timothy,  113,400;  Yar 
row,    18,000;    unknown,   27,000. 

Hungarian    (Monadnoch)    

Holbrook  Grocery  Company,  Keene,  N.  H.,  June  23, 
1916.  Barnyard  Grass,  270;  Pigweed,  90;  Rag- 
weed,  90;   Red  Top,   90;   Smartweeds,   180;   Tim- 

I  othy,   270;   Yellow  Foxtail,  540;  unknown,  90. 

IRed  Top   {Mastiff) 

Abbott  Grocery  Company,  Keene,  N.  H.,  July  29, 
1916.  Cinquefoil,  2,700;  Juncus  sp.,  14*400; 
Timothy,  13,500;  Vervain,  2,700;  Yarrow,  56,- 
250;    unknown,    4,500. 

Timothy   (Mastiff)    

Abbott  Grocery  Company,  Keene,  N.  H.,  June  23, 
1916.  Cinquefoil,  225;  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
225;     Pepper-grass,     225;     Red    Top,     225;     un- 

I  known,    675. 

iTiMOTHY    (Old  Home) 

I      Abbott   Grocery   Company,   Keene,   N.   H.,   June   23, 

I  1916.      Alsike    Clover,     5,850;     Cinquefoil,     225; 

I  Rugel's     Plantain,     1,125;     White     Clover,     450; 

I  Yarrow,   225  ;   unknown,   1,000. 

I  Red  Clover    (Old  Home) 

I      Abbott   Grocery   Company,   Keene,   N.   H.,   June   23, 

I  1916.      Bracted     Plantain,     90;     Catch-flv,     90; 

Docks,  90;  Pigweed,  180;  Rib-grass,  450;  Sor- 
rel, 180;  Wild  Carrot,  180;  Yellow  Foxtail,  450; 
Y'ellow  Trefoil,  90;  Wild  Caraway,  90;  Fall 
Dandelion,   90;   unknown,   900. 

I  Hungarian  (Old  Home) 

I      Abbott   Grocery   Company,   Keene,    N.   H.,   June   23, 

I  1916.      Lady's  Thumb,    630;    Ragweed,    90;    Pig- 

I  weed,    180;    Smartweeds,    630;   unknown,    180. 

[Millet    (Hungarian)    

I      E.    E.    Hodgdon   Est.,    North    Conway,    N.    H..   June 

I  23,    1916.      Green    Foxtail,    810;    Lady's   Thumb, 

I  270;  Lamb's  Quarters,  90;  Old  Witchgrass,  360; 

I  Timothy,    540;    Yellow    Foxtail,    270;    Ragweed, 

I  90. 
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B  80.0 


82.0 


S      I     83.0 


B      I     97.0 


S  86.0 


85.0 


91.0 


98.0 


36.0 


80.0 


S — Sat  isf  actory. 
A — Above. 
B — Below. 
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SEED   EXAMINATION,    1916. — Continued. 


Kind   of   Seed.    Sender.   Date  of   Report,    and   Kind 
and   Number   of   Foreign    Seeds   Found 
in   One  Pound. 


Germination. 


8S3 


Timothy   (67,340)    

E.  E.  Hodgdon  Est.,  North  Conwav,  N.  H.,  June 
23,  1916.  Alsike  Clover.  1,350:  Cinquefoil,  22.5: 
Green  Foxtail,  225 :  Pigweed,  225 ;  Vervain, 
1,575 :    unknown,    675. 

Timothy   {XX)    

J.  C.  Richardson,  Littleton,  N.  H.,  June  20,  1916. 
Alsike  Clover,  1,125;  Cinquefoil,  3,150;  Blue 
Grass,  7,200:  Black-eyed  Susan,  450;  Pepper- 
grass,  450:  Red  Top,  4.050;  Rugel's  Plantain, 
900;    Speedwell,   450;   unknown,    1^350. 

Timothy'   (Gold  Medal)    

Rand,  Ball  &  King  Company,  Claremont,  N.  H., 
June  20,  1916.  Alsike  Clover,  675;  Docks,  225: 
Kentucky    Blue    Grass,    450. 

Ti.mothy   {Pine  Tree) 

F.  B.  Spaulding  Company,  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  June 
20,  1916.  Alsike  Clover,  225;  Black  Mustard, 
225;  Braeted  Plantain,  225:  Cinquefoil,  450: 
Pigweed,  225;  Red  Top,  900;  Sorrel,  450: 
Black-eyed    Susan,    225. 

Red  Clover  {Atlag)   

F.  B.  Spaulding  Companv,  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  June 
20,  1916.  Alsike  Clover,  2,520;  Black  Mustard, 
180;  Dock.s,  180;  Green  Foxtail,  1,170;  Ladv's 
Thumb,  540:  Heal-all,  90;  Pig-weed,  90;  Rib- 
grass,  900;  Rugel's  Plantain,  90:  Timothy,  90; 
Yellow   Foxtail,    90 ;    unknown,    450. 

Timothy   {Durltam )    

Preston  Bros..  Henniker,  N.  H.,  June  20,  1916. 
Red  Top,  900;  unknown,   225. 

Corn    {Sanford)    

Preston    Bros.,    Henniker,    N.    H.,    June    20,    1916. 


S      I    99.0 


93.0 


99.5 
99.0 


90.0 


95.0 


99.0 
97.0 


S — Satisfactory. 
A — Above. 
B — Below. 
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SUM^fARY  TABLE  SHOWING  THE  KINDS  OF  FOREIGN  SEEDS  FOUND 

IN   SAMPLES   EXAMINED   IN   1916  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF 

SAMPLES  IN  WHICH  THEY  WERE  FOUND. 


Names  of  Samples  Examined. 

Names  of  Foreign 
Seed. 
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SUMMARY. 

From  the  tables  on  the  preceding  pages  it  will  be  noted  that 
69  of  the  84  samples  collected  were  guaranteed  for  purity  and 
56  for  germination.  In  other  words,  82%  of  the  seed  repre- 
sented by  the  samples  was  sold  according  to  the  law  as  regards 
purity  and  66.6%  as  regards  germination.  These  percentages 
are  lower  than  last  year  Avhen  they  stood  at  85  and  82  respect- 
ively. 

Of  the  total  69  samples  Avhich  were  guaranteed  for  purity, 
65  of  them,  or  94%,  were  found  to  be  up  to  or  above  the  guar- 
antee. 

Of  the  56  samples  which  were  guaranteed  for  germination, 
42  of  them,  or  75%,  were  found  up  to  or  above  the  guarantee. 

Among  the  seeds  tested  this  year,  alfalfa,  red  clover,  oats 
and  timothy  were  on  the  average  above  the  standard  per  cent, 
of  purity:  while  alsike  clover,  millet  and  redtop  were  below 
the  standard  per  cent.  As  regards  germination  the  average 
per  cent,  was  up  to  standard  for  all  kinds  of  seed  except  millet. 
The  same  was  true  last  year  and  indicates  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  old  millet  seed  is  carried  over  from  .year  to  year. 

One  very  dirty  lot  of  redtop  and  one  badly-mixed  sample  of 
white  clover  were  found  on  the  market  this  year.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  quality  of  seeds  which  are  being  offered 
to  our  farmers  is  improving,  and  the  value  of  good  seed  is 
being  appreciated  more  and  more  every  year. 

LABELING. 

The  law  does  not  apply  to  the  common  five  and  ten-cent 
packages  of  garden  and  flower  seeds.  Only  seeds  sold  in  bulk 
or  in  packages  of  one  pound  or  more  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  and  are  required  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
guarantee  stating  their  percentage  of  purity  and  vitality. 

The  guarantee  or  label  may  be  of  any  form  desired  by  the 
seller  of  the  seeds,  as  a  tag,  sticker,  or  direct  brand  upon  the 
container.  It  must,  however,  be  plainly  written  or  printed, 
and  placed  distinctly  visible  to  the  purchaser.  Each  dealer 
will  provide  his  own  labels. 

TAKING  OF  SAMPLES. 

To  secure  a  fair  average  sample  of  a  lot  or  bulk,  take  small 
quantities  from  all  of  the  bags  or  from  different  parts  of  any 
particular  bulk.  IMix  thoroughly  and  take  out  the  sample  to 
be  inspected.  When  the  seeds  are  in  bags  or  large  bins,  the 
use  of  a  grain  sampler  is  most  convenient,  since  this  will  insure 
getting  seeds  from  the  top,  middle,  and  bottom  alike.     Since 
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the  report  of  the  analysis  is  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  sam- 
ple inspected,  it  is  important  that  the  sample  be  carefully  taken. 

SIZE  AND  AMOUNTS  OF  SAMPLES. 

The  size  and  amount  of  the  samples  necessary  for  a  test  Avill 
depend  upon  the  size  and  weight  of  the  seeds.  About  one  half 
ounce  or  a  tablespoonful  of  the  smaller  grass  aud  vegetable 
seeds,  like  alsike  and  white  clover,  redtop,  lettuce,  onions,  rad- 
ish, turnip,  etc. ;  about  one  ounce  or  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the 
larger  seeds,  like  timothy,  millet,  red  clover,  alfalfa,  rape,  etc. ;. 
and  about  four  ounces  or  a  small  cupful  of  the  cereal  grains 
or  vegetable  seeds,  like  oats,  barley,  corn,  peas,  beans,  etc.^ 
should  be  sent. 

TESTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

Section  2  of  the  law  states  the  provisions  under  which  the 
tests  and  analyses  shall  be  made.  The  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture has  appointed  F.  W.  Taylor,  Agronomist  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  as  the  regular  agent  for  making  all  tests  and 
analyses  in  this  state.  The  sellers  or  dealers  who  desire  to  base 
their  guarantees  upon  tests  made  by  themselves  or  their  agents 
must  first  secure  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  methods  to  be  used  in  making  the  tests,  and  of  the 
person  who  is  to  conduct  them. 

Although  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  expenses  of  the 
seed  tests,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  arranged  with 
the  Experiment  Station  to  have  the  tests  made  free  of  charge 
to  all  dealers  and  farmers  resident  in  the  state. 

SENDING  OF  SAMPLES. 

Samples  sent  to  the  Experiment  Station  for  testing  should  be 
enclosed  in  a  strong  paper  envelope  and  securely  fastened. 
They  sliould  not  be  sent  in  bottles  or  glass  jars  owing  to  the 
danger  of  breakage.  When  a  number  of  samples  are  to  be 
sent  they  should  be  put  up  securely  in  a  single  package  and 
forwarded  either  by  parcel  post  or  by  express.  Each  sample 
sent  in  should  be  marked  as  follows : 

Name  and  address  of  sender. 

Date  of  sending.  Kind  of  seed. 

Brand  name  (if  any),  and  number  of  package. 

Purity  or  germination  test  desired  (one  or  both). 

Write  a  letter  stating  the  number  and  kind  of  samples  sent 
so  that  their  receipt  may  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

Address  all  samples  and  communications  regarding  the  same 
to  F.  W.  Taylor,  Experiment  Station,  Durham,  N.  H. 
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REPORT  OF  MEETING  OF  SEED  ANALYSTS  OF  NORTH 

AMERICA. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  New  Hampshire 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  the  writer  attended  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Seed  Analysts  of  North  America  held  at 
Minneapolis,  July  13-15,  1916. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  about  thirty  men  and  women 
representing  fifteen  states,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture. 

After  the  preliminary  business  the  tirst  order  was  the  report 
of  the  Referee  on  Germination.  Following  the  annual  cus- 
tom this  referee  selects  seeds  for  tests  and  submits  composite 
samples  to  the  various  laboratories  throughout  the  country, 
with  the  idea  that  by  an  examination  of  the  results  obtained 
each  laboratory  may  be  made  more  efficient  and  that  in  the 
end  the  best  methods  of  sampling  and  testing  may  be  adopted 
as  standard. 

The  report  of  the  Germination  Referee  showed  a  consider- 
able variation  in  the  tests  of  different  laboratories.  Most  of 
the  variations,  however,  were  within  the  limits  of  error  al- 
lowed. The  results  obtained  in  our  own  laboratory  were  em- 
inently satisfactory,  except  in  the  case  of  Kentucky  bluegrass, 
redtop  and  certain  garden  seeds,  which  seem  to  require  the 
services  of  a  sunlight  germinator  which  we  have  not  yet  in- 
stalled. 

The  Referee  on  Purity  conducted  a  series  of  tests  similar  to 
those  on  germination.  He  also  found  considerable  variation 
of  results  among  the  different  laboratories.  The  tests  made 
in  the  New  Hampshire  laboratory,  however,  proved  to  be  with- 
in the  limits  of  error  in  every  case.  The  referee  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  following  points  in  his  report : 

(1)  The   difficulty  of  identifying  and  separating   some 
of  the  impurities  found  in  certain  samples. 

(2)  Accurate  weighing  on  delicate  balances. 

(3)  Securing  a  representative  portion  of  the  seed  for 
a  test. 

The  Referee  on  Sampling  reported  that  he  had  found  much 
A^ariation  in  the  purity  of  seeds  coming  from  two  different 
hags  of  the  same  lot ;  also  variation  between  seed  from  the  top 
and  seed  from  the  bottom  of  the  same  bag.  The  data  which  he 
presented,  while  not  conclusive,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
securing  a  sample  for  test  from  several  different  places  in  a 
l)ag  or  lot  of  seed. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Uniform  Seed  Law  was 
submitted,  but  owing  to  lack  of  time  and  the  tardy  arrival  of 
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the  suggestions  from  the  seedsmen's  convention  this  report 
was  tabled  until  the  next  meeting.  The  need  of  a  uniform  seed 
law  in  all  states  seemed  to  be  felt  by  both  analysts  and  seeds- 
men,' and  it  is  hoped  that  our  state  may  be  represented  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  association  when  the  draft  of  this  bill  will 
come  up  finally. 

]\rr.  Edgar  Brown,  of  our  Federal  Seed-Testing  Laboratory 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  pointed  out  some  defects  in  the  National 
Seed  Importation  act  in  a  paper  entitled  "Further  Importa- 
tions of  Low-grade  Seed  Not  Subject  to  the  Seed  Importation 
Act."  This  act  carries  no  safeguard  against  seed  which  will 
not  germinate.  Consequently,  there  is  annually  imported  into 
this  country  large  quantities  of  seed  of  low  viability.  This  is 
particularly  true,  he  said,  of  seed  of  orchard  grass,  rye  grass 
and  crimson  clover.  Much  of  the  imported  rape  seed  is  not 
true  to  name.  This  also  escapes  our  present  defective  importa- 
tion law. 

In  a  paper  on  "Seed  IjCgislation,"  Dr.  E.  M.  Freeman,  of 
Minnesota,  emphasized  the  need,  not  only  of  a  uniform  state 
seed  law,  but  also  of  a  federal  seed  law,  which  could  be  en- 
forced by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  no  federal  law,  consequently  many  "out  of 
state"  firms  sell  seed  across  the  line  in  another  state  in  direct 
Adolation  of  the  seed  law  of  that  state.  At  present  the  offended 
state  has  no  recourse. 

Mr.  George  E.  Green,  of  the  Illinois  Seed  Company  of  Chi- 
cago, presented  a  paper  on  "Seed  Legislation  as  the  Seeds- 
man Sees  It."  Although  in  favor  of  seed  legislation  in  gen- 
eral, he  says,  the  seedsman  is  opposed  to  any  requirements  for 
a  seed  germination  test  for  two  reasons:  (1)  because  of  the 
time  involved  in  making  the  test;  (2)  because  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  deterioration  of  seed.  Both  these  reasons,  he  said,  made 
any  germination  requirements  in  a  seed  law  unfair  to  the 
seedsman. 

Mr.  Jno.  R.  Dymond,  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Seed 
Commissioner  at  Ottawa,  in  a  discussion  of  "Paper  Packet 
Seeds"  showed  that  from  their  results  obtained  in  testing  a 
large  number  of  samples  in  packets  that  much  of  the  seed  on 
the  market  in  this  condition  is  poor.  That  some  seedsmen  are 
or  seem  to  be  honest  in  putting  a  good  grade  of  seeds  in  their 
packets,  wliile  others  have  no  hesitanc.v  in  putting  poor  seeds 
in  theirs.  In  this  regard  the  farmer  must  determine  for  him- 
self a  reliable  dealer  and  buy  from  him,  as  most  of  our  seed 
laws  have  nothing  to  say  with  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
packet  seeds. 

The  members  of  the  convention  had  flie  opportunitv  of  visit- 
ing the  Pillsbury  "A"  Flour  IMill  on  July  13th.     This  is  the 
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largest  mill  in  the  world,  having  a  capacity  of  18,000  barrels 
per  day.  We  were  here  able  to  see  the  process  of  flour- 
making  from  beginning  to  end.  We  also  visited  the  seed  firm 
of  Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  and  inspected  it  from  office  to  storage. 

On  July  15th  we  were  taken  through  the  seed  laboratory 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  saw  their  equipment  and  meth- 
ods, and  also  the  collection  of  seed  laboratory  material  which 
they  had  collected  for  the  meeting.  We  were  also  shown  over 
the  farm  and  field  plots  of  the  experiment  station. 

Friday  evening  an  informal  dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Radisson  for  the  members  of  the  convention  and  seedsmen. 
After  the  dinner  various  representatives  were  called  upon  for 
talks.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first  time  New  Hampshire  had 
ever  been  represented  at  such  a  meeting,  your  representative 
responded  by  telling  of  the  New  Hampshire  seed  law,  its  ad- 
ministration, and  how  it  is  working  out. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

FORD  S.  PRINCE, 

Assistant  Agronomist.   ■ 


OTHER  INFORMATION. 

Other  publications  on  the  subject  of  seed  testing  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Circulars  Nos.  34  and  35,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bulletin  No.  S-I,  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ot- 
tawa, Can. 

Bulletin  No.  146,  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  Burlington, 
Vt. 

Circular  No.  4,  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  ]\[adison,  Wis. 

Bulletin  No.  115,  Iowa  Experiment  Station,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Bulletin  No.  110,  Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Seed  Bulletin  No.  1,  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

Bulletin  No.  83,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bulletin  No.  270,  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  East  Lan- 
sing, IMich. 

Bulletin  No.  394,  New  York  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 
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Bulletin  No.  198,  Kentucky  Experiment  Station,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Bulletin  No.  Ill,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  260,  Division  of  Publications,  AVash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Bulletin  No.  189,  IMaryland  Experiment  Station,  College 
Park,  Md. 

Bulletin  No.  159,  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Bulletin  No.  312,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Extension  Bulletin  Nos.  24  and  39,  University  of  ^Minnesota, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Official  Inspection  No.  46,  Maine  Experiment  Station,  Orono, 
Me. 

Bulletin  No.  279,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Peport,  JMassachusetts  Experiment 
Station,  Jan.,  1912,  Amherst,  j\Iass. 

Twentv-fifth  Annual  Report,  North  Dakota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Feb.,  1915,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Bulletin,  Oct.,  1912,  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Attoeney-General's  Office. 

Concord,  N.  H.,  September  1,  1916. 
To  THE  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  : 

The  biennial  report  of  this  department  is  herewith 
respectfully  submitted.  The  opinions  include  those  ren- 
dered to  the  departments  of  State  by  both  the  attorney- 
general  and  the  assistant  attorney-general  within  the  peri- 
ods indicated.  A  complete  statement  of  the  cases  and 
conditions  with  which  this  department  has  been  called 
upon  to  deal  would  be  more  voluminous  than  the  present 
appropriation  for  printing  would  warrant.  Attention  is, 
however,  briefly  called  to  some  items  which  are  thought  to 
be  of  more  especial  interest  to  the  people  of  the  State. 
The  tables  of  cases  are  intended  to  be  of  a  special  value 
to  the  officers  of  the  law,  but  we  believe  that  they  may  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  citizens  in  general.  A  careful 
study  of  these  cases  will  suggest  lessons  that  sermons  can- 
not so  graphically  express. 

In  the  report  of  this  department  for  1912  and  also  for 
1914,  it  was  recommended  that  suitable  enactments  be 
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made  providing  for  a  State  police  with  powers  and  duties 
similar  to  those  provided  bj  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Attention  is  again  called  to  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  reports  mentioned.  It  is  hoped  that 
those  recommendations  united  with  this  present  one  may 
arrest  the  attention  and  invite  the  favorable  action  of  the 
Legislature  of  1917. 


VOL.  I,  PAET  VIII 
OPINIOI^S  RENDERED  BY  THE 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL    DURING    THE    PERIOD 
COVERED  BY  THIS  REPORT. 

September  11,  1914. 
Hoisr.  S.  Percy  Hookek, 
State  Supt.  of  Highways, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Deae  Sir  : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  asking  for  refer- 
ence to  the  law  under  which  selectmen  and  others  may 
order  a  section  of  highway  closed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
struction or  repair,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
Section  9  of  Chapter  43  of  the  Public  Statutes. 

"Sect.  9.  The  selectmen  may  regulate  the 
use  of  public  highways,  sidewalks  and  commons, 
m  their  respective  towns,  and  for  this  purpose 
may  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  city 
councils  by  section  10,  subdivision  7,  of  chap- 
ter 50  of  the  Public  Statutes  and  by  any  other 
provisions  of  law  upon  the  same  subject." 
I  wish  also  to  call  your  attention  to  Section  1.  Chapter 
11,  Laws  of  1895,  which  provides  as  follows: 

"Section  1.     The  highway  agent  or  agents 
shall  have  the  charge  and  supervision  of  the  high- 
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ways  and  sidewalks  in  their  respective  towns  and 
maj  control  or  prohibit  the  placing  or  leaving 
therein  of  any  carriages,  sleds,   lumDer,  wood 
or  any  other  obstructions,  the  digging  np  of  the 
ground  or  the  doing  of  any  act  by  which  the 
public  travel  may  be  incommoded,  and  shall  re- 
quire or  provide  for  the  securing  by  railin-s 
or  otherwise  of  any  dangerous  place  near  the  line 
of  any  highway  or  sidewalk,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  selectmen  of  said  towns." 
In  this  same  connection  perhaps  I  ought  also  to  direct 
your  attention  to  Section  2  of  Chapter  35  of  the  Laws  of 
IJUo,  the  language  of  which  is  as  follows: 

"Sect.  2.     The  general  supervision,  control, 
and  direction  of  the  business  to  which  this  act  re- 
lates, so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  shall  be 
and  hereby  are  committed  to  the  governor  and 
council,  who  are  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
ered to  appoint,  employ  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  a  state  engineer,   agents   and  servants. 
provide  and  furnish  such  officers  in  the  city  of 
Concord  and  such  equipment  as  they  may  con- 
sider necessary,  and  make  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  ob- 
jects and  provisions  of  this  act;  and  the  general 
supervision,  control  and  direction  of  said  busi- 
ness, so  far  as  the  different  municipalities  are 
concerned,  shall  be  and  hereby  are  committed  to 
the  selectmen  of  organized  towns,  and  the  mayor 
and   city  councils  or  such  other  board  as  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  highway  expenditures  of 
cities;   and  the  commissioners  of  the  counties 
withm  which  unincorporated  towns  or  places  are 
ocated    .hall  have  and  are  hereby  given  the  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  business  to  which  this 
act  relates,  so  far  as  it  concerns  such  unincor- 
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porated  towns  or  places.        The  governor  and 
council  shall  make  a  biennial  report  to  the  gen- 
eral court  of  their  doings  under  this  act,  embody- 
ing in   such   report    a    statement   of   their   ex- 
penditures,   and    such    other    information    and 
recommendations  as  they  may  consider  expedi- 
ent." 
Under  the  foregoing  statutes,  there  seems  to  be  ample 
authority  for  the  closing  of,  and  regulation  of  the  use  of, 
public  highways,  as  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  officials  referred  to  may  seem  to  require. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 

September  22,  1914. 
Hox.  Guy  H.  Cutter, 

State  Auditor, 

Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  Chapter 
666,  Laws  of  1913,  which  provides  that  all  unexpended 
portions  of  appropriations,  whether  general  or  special, 
shall  lapse  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date 
when  the  act  creating  the  appropriation  first  took  effect, 
unless  otherwise  specially  provided — I  wish  to  say  that 
this  statute  undoubtedly  applies  in  full  force,  according 
to  its  terms,  to  all  appropriations  the  three  years'  limit  for 
which  expires  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the 
Act.  Under  date  of  August  30,  1913,  I  gave  an  opinion 
to  your  predecessor  that  as  to  certain  appropriations  of 
1909  this  Act  was  legally  inoperative.  Its  retroactive 
feature  is  not  as  broad  as  the  text  of  your  letter  seems  to 
indicate. 

10 
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In  reply  to  your  second  question  as  to  your  duty  in  re 
gard  to  approving  the  payment  of  bills  contracted  for  tke 
building  of  the  Portsmouth  Armory,  it  is  my  view  that 
all  bills  legally  contracted  should  be  paid  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  duly  presented  to  the  Auditor  up  to  the 
limit  of  the  appropriation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


September  30,  1914. 
Hon.  Guy  H.  Cuttee, 
State  Auditor, 
Concord,  1^.  H. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  appropria- 
tions made  under  Chapter  43  of  the  Laws  of  1913  for  ex- 
penses for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1915,  may  be 
legally  drawn  upon  and  applied  to  the  payment  of  any 
deficit  arising  in  any  department  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  appropriations  under  Chapter  41,  Laws  of  1913,  for 
the  expense  of  the  year  ending  August  31,  1914,  were  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  last  named  year, — 
it  is  my  view  that  it  was  the  legislative  intention  that 
the  expenses  of  the  various  departments  of  State  should 
be  limited  to  the  appropriations  for  each  fiscal  year.  This 
opinion  is  given  emphasis  by  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
Yl  of  the  Laws  of  1903.  It  follows  that  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1915  should  not  be  drawn  upon  and 
applied  to  the  deficits  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1914. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-Oeneral. 


11 
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September  30,  1914. 
Hon.  Guy  H.  CutteRj 
State  Auditor, 

Concord,  IsTew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Mr,  Cutter: 

You  have  called  mj  attention  to  the  provisions  of  Chap- 
ter 167,  Laws  of  1911,  and  in  particular  to  sections  7  and 
8  of  that  chapter,  and  ask  how  thej  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  provisions  of  Chapters  41  and  43,  Laws  of  1913,  so 
far  as  the  two  chapters  last  named  relate  to  the  optometry 
board  department. 

Section  8  above  referred  to  provides :  "'that  the  amounts 
so  paid  (for  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  board) 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  received  by  the  treasurer  from 
the  board  in  fees  as  herein  specified,  and  so  much  of  said 
receipts  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
the  compensation  and  expenses  aforesaid." 

This  law  last  named  has  not  been  repealed  either  di- 
rectly or  by  any  reasonable  implication,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  combined  effect  of  the  two  statutes  is  to  make 
available  for  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  the  board 
the  amovmts  paid  in  to  the  treasurer  by  it  up  to  the  limit 
of  $275.  In  other  words,  the  combined  effect  of  the  two 
statutes  is  as  though  the  last-named  part  of  section  8  above 
referred  to  had  been  made  to  read : 

"So  much  of  said  receipts  as  may  be  necessary 
up  to  the  limit  of  two  hundred  seventy-five  dol- 
lars is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  compensation 
and  expenses  aforesaid  and  all  receipts  in  excess 
of  this  amount  shall  become  a  part  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  State." 
Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  66,  Laws  of  1913.  any 
balances  within  the  $275  limit  would  be  available  to  the 
board  up  to  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date 
(April  15,  1911)  when  the  Act  creating  the  appropriation 
first  took  effect. 

Respectfullv  vours, 

JAMES  P.  TFTTLE, 

A  ttomey-Oeneral. 
12 
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CoNcoKD,  N.  H.,  October  23,  1914. 
Hon.  S.  Percy  Hookek, 

State  Supt.  of  Highways, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  22nd  inst.,  I  wish  to  say 
that  all  of  the  provisions  of  our  New  Hampshire  lien  law 
are  found  in  Chapter  141  of  the  Public  Statutes  and 
amendments  thereto.  From  a  somewhat  hasty  examina- 
tion of  the  law,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  lien 
for  materials  furnished  for  the  building  of  a  highway; 
most  certainly  none  could  be  claimed  until  notice  was 
given,  and  as  the  party  who  wrote  you  has  failed  to  do 
this  he  certainly  can  have  no  standing  whatever  as  a  lien- 
holder.  As  I  have  suggested,  it  is  my  present  jud;gment 
that  the  lien  law  cannot  be  stretched  so  far  as  to  include 
materials  for  a  highway  furnished  to  the  State  or  to  any 
municipality  therein.  I  called  at  your  office  this  after- 
noon for  the  purpose  of  talking  this  matter  over  with  you, 
but  learned  that  you  had  just  left  on  a  trip  to  the  western 
part  of  the  State. 

Am  to  be  in  Concord  again  on  Monday,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  confer  with  you  some  time  during  the  day. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  December  29,  1914. 
How.  Edward  jST,  Pearson, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Mr.  Pearson: 

Your  letter  of  the  21st  inst.  came  to  the  office  when  I 
was  absent  in  Strafford  County  in  the  preparation  of  a 
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homicide  case  which  was  set  for  trial  there  yesterday. 
Some  perplexing  questions  developed  and  my  whole  time 
last  week  was  given  to  that  matter  and  this  will  explain 
to  you  my  delay  in  answer  to  your  inquiry. 

I  have  now  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  our 
statutes  and  am  unable  to  find  any  authority  or  require- 
ment for  the  filing  of  a  declaration  of  trust  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  my  present  opinion  is  that 
there  is  no  such  authority  or  requirement.  If  Mr.  Welch 
is  acting  under  the  advice  of  some  attorney,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  inquire  under  what  statute  they  assume  to  act 
in  filing  this  trust  instrument  in  your  office.  If  any  par- 
ticular statute  is  pointed  out  I  shall  be  glad  to  further 
consider  whether  it  furnishes  any  authority  or  require- 
ment for  the  filing. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

A  ttomey-General. 


Concord,  K.  H.,  January  14,  1915. 
Hoisi.  Edward  N.  Pearson, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  cases  recently  submitted  of 
the   Rev.    John   Dunstan    and   Mr.    F.    E.    Normandin, 
neither  are  legally  eligible  to  an  appointment  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace  until  legally  admitted  to  full  citizenship. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 
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Concord,  N.  H.,  January  15,  1915. 
Hon,  Edward  N.  Pearson, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  14th  inst.,  in  which  you 
call  my  attention  to  a  letter  of  Henry  J.  Perry,  permit 
me  to  say  that  Section  19  of  Chapter  149  of  the  Public 
Statutes,  as  amended  by  Chaper  3,  Laws  of  1909,  appears 
to  be  applicable,  and  which  reads  as  follows : 

''Sect.  19.     Every  stockholder  in  a  corpora- 
tion, except  those  whose  charters  or  articles  of 
agreement  otherwise  provide,  may  give  one  vote  at 
any  meeting  thereof  for  every  share  he  owns 
therein,   not  exceeding  one-eighth   part   of  the 
whole  number  of  shares." 
It  does  not  appear  tc  me  to  be  useful  or  appropriate  to 
attempt  to  anticipate  possible  objections  that  may  be  raised 
in  the  practical  application  of  the  statute.     As  to  those 
features  Mr.  Perry  should  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  his 
corporation  counsel. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  iN".  H.,  January  15,  1915. 
Hon.  Holland  H.  Spattlding, 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Governor : 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  called  my  attention  to  the 
requisition  of  Hon.  Cole  L.  Blease,  Governor  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  for  the  extradition  of  one  E.  C.  Black- 
stone,  who,  as  he  states,  stands  charged  with  the  crime  of 
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failure  to  support  wife  and  child  in  Greenville  County, 
South  Carolina.  An  examination  of  the  papers  presented 
discloses  the  fact  that  under  the  rules  of  practice  of  the 
Interstate  Extradition  Conference,  adopted  by  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  they  are  defective  in  the  following 
particulars : 

1.  The  full  name  of  the  person  for  whom  extradition 
is  requested  is  not  given. 

2.  The  copy  of  the  complaint  furnished  shows  the 
same  to  be  informal,  defective  and  not  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  rules  of  procedure  in  extradition  cases. 

3.  The  facts  and  circumstances  showing  the  commis- 
sion by  the  accused  of  the  crime  charged  are  not  duly 
presented. 

4.  The  affidavit  of  facts  presented  is  sworu  to  before 
a  Notary  Public  and  not  before  a  Magistrate,  as  the  ex- 
tradition rules  require. 

5.  The  official  character  of  the  officer  taking  the  affi- 
davits is  not  duly  certified. 

6.  Hendrix  Eector,  the  Notary  Public  who  assumed 
to  take  the  affidavits  presented,  is  also  named  as  agent  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  The  agent  should  be  a  dis- 
interested person.  This  party  may  be  such,  but  the  fact 
that  he  administered  the  oath  to  the  witness  raises  a  ques- 
tion in  this  particular  from  which  extradition  process 
ought  to  be  entirely  free. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  extra- 
dition apj>]ied  for  should  not  be  granted. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE. 

A  ttorney-General. 
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Concord,  N.  H.,  February  16,  1915. 
Hon.  Edwakd  C.  ^vTiles, 
Hon,  John  E.  Benton, 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  D.  Worthen, 
Public  Service  Commissioii, 
Concord,  JSTew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sirs  : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  respecting  the  appropriate  de- 
partment for  the  filing  of  the  statement  of  passes  issued 
by  the  railroads  of  the  State,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  view  expressed  by  your  Honorable  Board  that 
all  lists  of  passholders  should  be  on  file  in  your  depart- 
ment, and  I  herewith  hand  you  the  pass-lists  of  the  Man- 
chester Street  Railway,  Manchester  and  Derry  Street 
Railway,  Manchester  and  Nashua  Street  Railway,  and 
also  that  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  These  are 
all  that  have  been  received  since  January  1.  I  assume 
that  all  others  have  filed  their  lists  with  you  prior  to  this 
date. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  K  H.,  March  2,  1915. 
Hon,  Henry  C,  Morrison, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Morrison  : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  of  the  1st  inst.  as  to 
whether  the  regent  has  any  right  under  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  50,  Laws  of  1907,  to  receive  and  disburse  either 
private  or  public  donations  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  duties  prescribed  under  the  statute 
referred  to, — I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  2  of  this  Act  are  so  explicit  and  so  plainly 
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limited  to  the  fees  provided  for  under  the  Statute  that  my 
judgment  is  strongij  against  the  receiving  and  disbursing 
of  the  hospital  donations  mentioned  in  jour  letter. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  complications  developing  that 
might  seriously  embarrass  the  regent  in  his  administrative 
work,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  quite  clear  that  he  ought 
not  to  try  to  oj)erate  outside  the  plain  jDrovisions  of  the 
Statute.  A  sufficient  fee  ought  to  be  charged  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses,  and  then  if  any  of  these  hospitals 
choose  to  aid  deserving  nurses  in  payment  of  these  fees, 
that  of  course  would  be  their  plain  ^^I'ivilege  and  would 
leave  the  regent  entirely  free  from  any  attendant  compli- 
cations whatsoever. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-Ge?ieraI. 


CoxcoKD,  K  H.,  May  15,  1915. 
Hox.  Hea^ry  C.  Moeeison, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

Coi-TCOKD,  XeW  BLlMPSHIEE. 

Deae  Mk.  Moeeison: 

By  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.  you  call  attention  to 
the  Act  approved  April  21,  1915,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Provide  Aid  for  Dependent  Mothers.'*  You  direct  my 
especial  attention  to  Section  10  of  this  Act,  which  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"Sect.  10.     Chapter  123  of  the  Laws  of  19-^3 
is  hereby  repealed,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect 
September  1,  1915." 
The  repealing  clause  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Act  as  any  of  its  other  provisions,  and  hence 
must  take  effect  when  the  Act  itself  takes  effect.     The  re- 
resulting  answer  to  your  question  is  that  Chapter  123  of 
the  Laws  of  1913  remains  in  force  until  September  1 
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1915,  and  is  not  repealed  until  the  Act  itself  becomes 
effective. 

Respectfully  jours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Atto  rney-  Gene  ral. 


CoNCOED,  X.  H.,  March  18,  1915. 
Hon.  Hexey  C.  Mokrisox, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Mr.  MoRRISO^' : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry  of  the  15th  inst.,  in 
regard  to  what  may  be  done  by  a  school  district  with  in- 
surance money  received  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  a  school  building  by  fire,  I  am  unable  to  discover  any 
reason  why  the  district  may  not  legally  vote  to  use  the 
money,  both  principal  and  interest,  for  any  lawful  school 
district  purpose.  A  rather  careful  search  discloses  no  re- 
strictive statute  or  decision  in  this  regard. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  April  12,  1915. 
Hon.  Guy  H.  Cutter, 
State  Auditor, 

Concord,  I!^ew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

By  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  you  submit  the  following 
question : 

"Can  the  Governor  and  Council  by  vote  trans- 
fer any  of  the  balance  of  the  fish  and  game  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  ending  August  31,  last,  to  be 
used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  for  the  present  fiscal  year?" 
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An  examination  of  Sections  8  and  9  of  Chapter  165  of 
the  Session  Laws  of  1913,  together  with  those  of  Chapter 
154  of  the  same  Session  Laws,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  not  the  legislative  intention  that  such  transfer 
should  be  made,  but  that  the  proceeds  of  the  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  should  be  annually  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses named. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  K  H.,  April  13,  1915. 
To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  Honor- 
able Council: 
Dear  Sirs: 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  first  sentence  of  Section 
1  of  an  Act  "Creating  a  Board  of  Excise  Commissioners," 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"Within  ten  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council,  shall  appoint  a  board  of  ex- 
cise commissioners," — 
and  the  question  has  been  submitted  as  to  whether  the 
legal  effect  of  this  provision  is  mandatory  or  directory. 
Reading  this  particular  part  of  the  Statute  by  itself,  the 
form  of  the  language  would  strongly  indicate  that  it  was 
mandatory ;  but  reading  this  part  of  the  Statute  in  con- 
nection with  the  amended  part  of  the  Statute  relating  to 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  present  Board  of  License  Com- 
missioners, it  appears  to  be  entirely  plain  that  the  legis- 
lative intention  was  that  the  language  first  quoted  should 
be  interpreted  as  directory  and  not  as  mandatory.     My 
judgment  is  that  our  Supreme  Court  would  so  hold  should 
the  question  ever  arise.     To  prevent  the  raising  of  any 
possible  question  in  this  relation  the  appointments  might 
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be  made  within  ten  days  from  the  passage  of  the  Act  upon 
an  understanding  that  the  several  appointees  should 
qualify  July  1,  1915.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that 
for  the  reasons  stated  the  appointments  may  lawfully  be 
made  after  the  expiration  of  the  ten  days  named  in  the 
Statute. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


CoNCOED,  K  H.,  May  19,  1915. 
To  His  Excellency  the  Goveknoe  and  the  Honor- 
able Council: 

The  question  is  presented  as  to  whether  the  Governor 
and  Council  may  lawfully  change  the  location  of  a  certain 
sectioif  of  the  state  highway  provided  for  by  Chapter  158, 
Laws  of  1913.  I  am  informed  that  since  the  layout  was 
made  and  established  a  part  of  this  state  highway  has  been 
constructed  in  the  towns  of  Dublin,  Peterborough,  Wilton, 
Milford  and  Amherst,  and  that  one  or  more  of  these  tovnis 
object  to  the  change  petitioned  for. 

In  the  Opinion  of  the  Justices  in  Nashua  v.  Merrimack, 
rendered  to  the  Governor  and  Council  November  4,  1914, 
the  JDrinciple  is  plainly  recognized  that  when  a  town  has 
built  its  portion  of  a  state  highway  the  original  layout  in 
that  town  cannot  be  changed  against  its  objection.  In  my 
opinion  the  same  principle  applied  to  a  situation  where 
several  towns  are  interested  in  a  given  state  highway  lay- 
out, and  some  of  the  towns  have  built  a  part  or  all  of  the 
road  within  their  respective  limits  would  require  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  interested  towns  to  warrant  the  Governor 
and  Council  in  making  any  change  from  the  original  lay- 
out. In  a  case  involving  such  a  state  of  facts  as  are  pre- 
sented in  the  present  petition  I  believe  our  Supreme  Court 
would  apply  the  rule  outlined.     As  some  of  the  interested 
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towns  referred  to  object  to  the  proposed  change,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  it  may  not  lawfully  be  made. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-Ge7ieral. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  June  19,  1915. 
Hojn.  Holland  H.  Spaulding, 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
My  Dear  Governor: 

I  have  examined  the  requisition  presented  to  your  Ex- 
cellency from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  re- 
questing the  extradition  of  one  Clyde  Weeks,  who  is 
alleged  to  be  a  fugitive  from  justice  at  the  present  time 
within  our  County  of  Rockingham.  This  requisition  and 
all  accompanying  papers  appear  to  me  to  be  complete  and 
in  due  form,  and  I  recommend  that  the  requisition  peti- 
tioned for  be  granted,  and  that  the  same  issue  forthwith. 
These  papers  have  been  presented  to  me  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hobart  Pillsbury,  and  I  forward  this 
recommendation  to  you  by  him. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  K  H.,  July  1,  1915. 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Morrison, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Mr.  Morrison: 

By  your  letter  of  the  28th  inst.  you  inquire  if  there  is 
any  legal  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  by  you  of  such  finan- 
cial assistance  as  would  enable  you  to  carry  out  duties 
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which  you  are  authorized  to  perform,  but  for  lack  of 
money  cannot  perform.  You  further  state  that  this  as- 
sistance would  probably  take  the  form  of  furnishing  one 
or  more  field  workers  who  would  work  in  the  country 
towns,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  investigating  conditions,  advising  the  local 
school  boards  and  in  general  studying  the  local  conditions 
and  limitations  of  the  public  schools.  While  the  assist- 
ance above  described  might  be  entirely  advantageous  to 
the  towns  and  districts  to  which  it  might  be  applied,  I  find 
no  statutory  authority  for  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  carry  out  his  work  through  field  workers 
who  are  not  in  the  emplojTxient  or  under  the  pay  of  the 
State.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  authority,  ex- 
press or  implied,  for  the  head  of  any  Department  of  State 
to  accept  outside  financial  assistance.  This  may  seem  to 
be  unfortunate  in  its  results,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
State  ought  not  to  be  put  under  obligation  to  ousiders  for 
their  benevolence  until  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  has  ex- 
pressly authorized  the  same. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  K  H.,  July  1,  1915. 
Hox.  Holland  H.  Spaulding, 

Governor  of  j^ew  Hampshire, 
Rochester,  !N^ew  Hampshire. 
My  Dear  Governor  : 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  requisition  of  His 
Excellency,  Oakley  C.  Curtis,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  for  the  delivery  of  one  George  Everett  Barnes, 
who  stands  charged  by  complaint  in  the  County  of  Penob- 
scot with  the  crime  of  polygamy.  I  find  this  requisition 
to  be  in  due  form,  and  that  the  complaint  is  supported  by 
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sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  granting  of  the  requi- 
sition and  the  delivery  of  the  fugitive  to  Charles  R.  Bus- 
well,  who  is  named  as  the  duly  accredited  agent  of  the 
State  of  Maine  to  receive  this  party.  Barnes  is  now 
understood  to  be  living  in  Manchester,  in  our  County  of 
Hillsborough. 

Kespectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE,  • 
Attorney-General. 


CoNcoED,  K  H.,  July  1,  1915. 
Hois.  Henry  C.  Morrison, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction, 
Concord,  'New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  scope  of  the  power  of 
your  department  in  reference  to  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  amount  of  the  allowance  recommended  in  the  report 
of  the  school  board  under  the  Dependent  Mothers'  Act, 
and  especially  as  to  whether  the  power  of  your  office  to 
decrease  the  amount  recommended  implies  the  power  to 
disallow  the  request  altogether,  if  it  appears  that  the  facts 
set  forth  in  the  petition  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
school  board  do  not  constitute  a  case  within  the  con- 
templation of  the  Act, — it  is  my  judgment  that  if  upon 
investigation  it  appears  that  the  granting  of  the  aid  in 
question  would  operate  as  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of 
Sections  5  and  6  of  the  Act,  then  you  would  not  only  have 
the  power,  but  it  would  be  your  duty,  to  wholly  disallow 
the  request.  The  final  exercise  of  judgment  and  the  final 
responsibility  in  any  case  is  entrusted  to  you,  and  it  is  ap- 
parently assumed  that  you  will  constantly  exercise  a  sound 
judgment  and  discretion. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 
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Concord,  N.  H.,  Julj  9,  1915. 
HoiN'.  Aethur  L.  Willis, 

Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir  : 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  means  of  preventing 
dealers  from  licensing  several  automobiles  under  a  deal- 
er's license  and  thereafter  using  them  for  purposes  of 
pleasure,  vi^hich  last  use  would  require  a  much  higher 
fee, — permit  me  to  call  your  especial  attention  to  Section 
17  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Law,  which  appears  upon  your 
printed  pamphlet  at  page  20.  This  provision  appears  to 
give  the  Commissioner  the  power  to  suspend  or  revoke  a 
license  for  any  cause  which  he  may  deem  sufficient.  For 
a  party  to  obtain  a  license  under  a  pretext  or  representa- 
tion that  they  propose  to  use  it  for  a  certain  purpose  re- 
quiring a  certain  fee,  and  then  to  use  the  same  for  another 
purjoose  requiring  a  much  higher  fee,  would  plainly  be  a 
fraud,  and  in  my  judgTnent  would  warrant  you  in  apply- 
ing the  drastic  remedy  afforded  under  the  section  of  the 
law  to  which  your  attention  is  called. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  K  H.,  June  19,  1915. 
Hon.  Holland  H.  Spaulding, 

Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
My  Dear  Governor  : 

I  have  examined  the  requisition  presented  to  your 
Excellency  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  re- 
questing the  extradition  of  one  Clyde  Weeks,  who  is  al- 
leged to  be  a  fugitive  from  justice  at  the  present  time 
within  our  County  of  Rockingham.     This  requisition  and 
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all  accompanying  papers  appear  to  me  to  be  complete  and 
in  due  form,  and  I  recommend  that  the  requisition  peti- 
tioned for  be  granted,  and  that  the  same  issue  forthwith. 
•These  papers  have  been  presented  to  me  by  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hobart  Pillsbury,  and  I  forward  this 
recommendation  to  you  by  him. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Atto7'ney-General. 


Concord,  X.  H.,  August  13,  1915. 
Hoiv.  JoHx  G.  M.  Glessner, 

Sec'y  B'd  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions, 
Littleton,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir* 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter 
of  the  6th  inst.  I  have  examined  the  contract  of  your 
Board  with  Burton  H.  Wiggin  Co.,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  in 
behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  dated  July  12, 
1915,  and  also  the  bond  of  the  Etna  Accident  and  Liabil- 
ity Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  written  in  the  sum  of  $55,562, 
given  as  security  for  the  performance  of  the  conditions  of 
the  contract.  Both  the  contract  and  the  bond  appear  to  me 
to  be  in  due  form  and  to  reasonably  protect  the  interests  of 
the  State  in  respect  to  the  labor  and  materials  provided  for 
by  the  contract.  The  only  change  which  I  would  suggest 
would  be  to  interline  the  word  "forthwith"  after  the  word 
"shall"  in  the  second  line  of  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the 
contract.  This  may  appear  to  you  to  be  an  unnecessary 
refinement,  but  its  addition  would  in  my  judgment  be  an 
element  of  safety  should  any  question  ever  arise  in  regard 
to  the  o^vnership  of  the  materials  furnished. 
Respectfullv  vours. 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 
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Concord,  N.  H.,  August  25,  1915. 
Hon.  Arthur  L.  Willis, 

Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles, 

Concord,  I!^ew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

Since  mv  return  from  a  few  days'  vacation,  I  have 
considered  your  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  latitude  intended 
to  be  extended  to  "dealers"  under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Law 
of  1915.  This  statute  defines  a  dealer  to  be  "any  person 
who  actually  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying,  selling 
or  exchanging  motor  vehicles,  on  commission  or  other- 
wise." Plainly  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  this  law 
was  not  to  permit  a  dealer  to  register  as  such  and  there- 
after to  operate  his  cars  for  the  same  uses  and  purposes 
that  other  persons  might  who  paid  the  regular  fee.  In 
my  judgment,  any  party  registered  as  a  dealer  who  uses 
any  car  for  any  purpose  other  than  "buying,  selling  or 
exchanging"  ceases  for  the  time  being  to  be  a  dealer  under 
the  statutory  definition,  and  for  any  car  or  cars  put  to 
uses  outside  of  huying,  selling  or  exchanging  should  pay 
the  fee  appropriate  to  such  uses,  whatever  that  may  be. 
Any  other  view  would  operate  as  a  fraud  upon  all  parties 
who  honestly  obey  the  law,  and  also  as  a  fraud  upon  the 
State. 

These  views  are,  I  believe,  a  fair  statement  of  the  legis- 
lative intention,  which  may  be  gathered  from  reading  the 
entire  Motor  Vehicle  Law  from  corner  to  corner.  Yon 
should,  of  course,  be  guided  by  the  legislative  intention  in 
whatever  action  you  may  take,  and  all  registered  parties 
ought  to  be  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  same  rule  in  what- 
ever action  they  may  take. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 
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Concord,  1^.  H.,  August  28,  1915. 
HoK.  Frank  J.  Beal, 

Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Game, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  lawful  application  of 
any  unexpended  balance  of  the  receipts  of  your  depart- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1915,  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  last  two  sentences  of 
Section  62,  Chapter  133,  Laws  of  1915,  which  read  as 
follows : 

"At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  said  money  shall  be  carried 
forward  and  added  to  the  appropriation  for  the 
subsequent  year.     ISTo  part  of  said  fund  shall  be 
expended,  however,  except  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  governor  and  council." 
This  provision  of  the  law  becomes  operative  in  the  first 
second  of  time  in  the  month  of  September,  1915,  and  it 
was  evidently  intended  to  apply  to  any  balance  that  might 
be  in  existence  on  the  last  second  of  time  in  the  month  of 
August  just  as  effectually  as  to  any  balance  that  may  be 
found  to  exist  on  the  last  second  of  time  in  any  subsequent 
year,  and  hence  should  be  carried  forward  and  expended 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  fish  and 
game  law,  all  the  provisions  of  which  will  be  in  full  force 
and  effect  the  first  second  of  time  of  September  1,  1915. 
Respectfully  vours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 
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Concord,  N.  H.,  Septeml^er  4,  1915. 
Hon.  John  G.  M.  Glessnek, 
Secretary  Board  of  Trustees, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  the  question  submitted  by  you  under  date  of 
September  3,  1915,  as  to  whether  under  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  176,  Laws  of  1915,  the  power  of  tlie  approval  of 
paroles  conferred  upon  the  Governor  and  Council  by  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  120,  Laws  of  1909,  was  transferred 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  whether  this  power  still  re- 
mains with  the  Governor  and  Council, — permit  me  to  say 
that  in  my  judgment  it  was  the  legislative  intention  that 
the  power  of  parole  should  remain  with  and  continue  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  October  20,  1915. 
Hon.  Holland  H.  Spaulding, 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
My  Dear  Governor  : 

In  reference  to  the  petition  for  extradition  of  one  Le- 
myce  Maki,  otherwise  called  Lena  Maki,  from  the  State 
of  Indiana,  presented  by  Robert  C.  Murchie,  Solicitor  for 
our  County  of  Merrimack,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  find 
all  the  papers  that  are  required  and  all  appear  to  be  in 
due  form  and  properly  authenticated.  It  is  my  recom- 
mendation that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  be  granted  and 
that  a  requisition  upon  the  State  of  Indiana  be  issued  by 
your  Excellency. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

A  ttomey-General. 
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Concord,  N.  H.,  October  21,  1915. 
Hos.  Henry  C.  Morrison, 

Suj)t.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

Bj  your  letter  of  the  Tth  inst.  jou  submit  the  question 
whether  under  Chapter  165,  Laws  1915,  if  a  teacher  files 
an  application  for  a  pension  before  she  attains  the  certifi- 
cate required  by  Section  3  of  the  Act,  she  is  thereafter 
barred  from  later  obtaining  her  certificate  and  filing  a 
new  application.  In  reply,  permit  me  to  say  that  in  my 
judgment  the  statute  was  not  intended  to  create  any  such 
technical  application  of  its  provisions.  To  hold  that  a 
teacher  who  was  fairly  and  honestly  entitled  to  a  certifi- 
cate had  thus  forfeited  all  of  her  rights  under  the  Act 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  startling  parody  on  the  justice 
of  the  situation.  Very  few  teachers  have  ever  studied  law 
and  when  this  teacher  learned  that  a  pension  had  been 
provided  for  deserving  teachers  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  her  to  petition  for  one.  The  real 
and  vital  question  is,  has  the  teacher  in  question  rendered 
service  to  the  State  of  a  character  contemplated  by  the 
Act  ?  The  certificate  is  simply  evidence  of  the  service, 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  service  itself,  for  to 
do  so  would  make  every  teacher  a  victim  of  special  plead- 
ing, which  is  now  practically  abolished  in  the  courts  of 
]^ew  Hampshire.  To  answer  your  direct  question,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  the  application  already  filed  may  be 
withdrawn,  and  a  new  application  presented,  which  should 
be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  she  may 
then  be  able  to  present. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TTJTTLE, 

A  ttoniey-General. 
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CoNCOKD,  iST.  H.,  October  25,  1915. 
HoiS".  RoLLAXD  H.  Spaulding, 
Governor  of  Isew  Hampshire, 
Concord,  New  Hampshike. 
My  Deae  Goveknok: 

Answer  to  your  letter  to  this  department,  asking  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  comparative  benefits  likely  to  be  derived 
from  a  conference  of  the  heads  of  all  departments  with  the 
Governor,  has  been  much  delayed  for  the  reason  that  your 
letter  was  dated  on  the  day  I  started  on  the  trip  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  since  returning  my  time  has  all  been 
taken  up  in  court  work.  It  is  my  view  that  a  conference 
by  Your  Excellency  with  the  respective  departments  might 
be  helpful  in  many  ways.  Very  likely  an  occasional  gen- 
eral conference  might  be  of  value,  but  the  work  of  each 
department  differs  so  materially'  from  the  work  of  every 
other  department  that  in  my  judgment  the  individual  con- 
ferences would  confer  the  greater  benefit. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  1^.  H.,  I^^ovember  16,  1915. 
Hox.  RoLLAND  H.  Spaulding, 

Governor  of  N^ew  Hampshire, 
Rochester,  N"ew  Hampshire. 
AIy  Dear  Governor : 

In  the  matter  of  the  complaint  of  Cyrus  A.  French 
made  before  Justcie  Omar  A.  Towne,  dated  November 
11,  1915,  upon  which  a  warrant  has  been  issued  by  Mr. 
Justice  Towne  against  one  Lewis  M.  Pinks  for  the  crime 
of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses  at  Franklin,  Oc- 
tober 2,  1915,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  examined  the 
same  and  also  the  accompanying  affidavits  and  certificates 
and  petition  of  Robert  C.  Murchie,  Solicitor  of  Merri- 
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mack  County,  for  a  warrant  of  extradition  for  the  said 
Pinks  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  find  this  com- 
plaint properly  drawn  and  duly  supported  by  the  evidence 
set  forth  m  the  affidavits.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  pe- 
tition should  be  granted,  and  that  process  be  issued  by 
your  Excellency  for  the  extradition  of  the  fugitive,  Lewis 
M.  Pinks. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  E".  H.,  November  26,  1915. 
Hois,  Eoi.LAND  H.  Spaulding, 
Governor  of  l^ew  Hampshire, 
Concord,  'Ny.w  Hampshire. 
jMy  Dear  Governor: 

The  petitions  of  County  Solicitor  Spring  of  Nashua,  in 
our  County  of  Hillsborough,  requesting  the  extradition  of 
one  Joseph  Klimos,  and  a  like  petition  for  the  extradition 
of  Stephen  Zedalas,  who  each  stand  charged  by  complaint 
with  the  murder  of  one  Demetrios  Karadines,  otherwise 
known  as  Jim  Steve,  at  Nashua  on  the  19th  day  of  Oc- 
tober,— have  been  reviewed  by  me,  and  it  appears  that 
these  complaints  are  duly  supported  by  affidavits,  and  I 
recommend  that  requisition  be  issued  by  your  Excellency 
upon  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  where,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, these  fugitives  are  now  held  in  custody  awaiting 
extradition. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 
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CoNCOKD,  N.  H.,  December  10,  1915. 
Hon,  Henky  W.  Keyes, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Excise  Commissioners, 
CoNCOKD,  New  Hampshike. 
Deas  Sir: 

In  compliance  with,  the  request  of  your  Board  to  further 
consider  the  validity  of  the  amendment  to  Section  14, 
Chapter  95,  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1903,  which  appears  in 
Chapter  129  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1913,  permit  me  to 
say  that  the  amendment  referred  to,  as  it  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  gave  to  the  Commission  a  general 
power  of  suspension  of  licenses  for  first  violations  for  such 
period  of  time  as  they  might  deem  proper.  This  general 
power  of  suspension  for  first  violations  was  limited  by  a 
Senate  amendment  to  cases  in  which  "the  testimony  makes 
it  manifest  that  the  violation  was  unintentional  and  acci- 
dental." An  effort  was  later  made  in  the  Senate  to  strike 
out  this  limitation  and  to  pass  the  bill  in  the  same  form  in 
which  it  came  to  the  Senate  from  the  House.  If  the 
doctrine  of  unanimous  consent  is  liberally  applied,  the 
view  that  this  limitation  was  stricken  out  in  the  Senate  is 
sustainable;  otherwise,  not.  On  May  1,  1913,  a  Senate 
message  to  the  House  announced  that  the  Senate  had  voted 
to  concur  with  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Bill  480,  an  Act  in  Amendment  of  Section 
14,  Chapter  95,  of  the  Laws  of  1903,  relating  to  the  Revo- 
cation of  Licenses.  This  message  strongly  indicates  that 
the  Senate  then  understood  that  the  limitation  referred 
to  had  been  removed.  The  engrossed  bill  which  was 
signed  by  the  Governor  contains  the  limitation  referred 
to.  Adopting  the  language  of  the  Court  in  Opinion  of 
the  Justices,  76  IST.  H.  605,  "his  approval  of  an  act  con- 
ferring such  an  authority  cannot  be  construed  as  an  ap- 
proval of  an  act  conferring  an  unlimited  one.  The  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  act  signed  by  him  is  directly  de- 
pendent  upon   the   limitation.     When    the   limitation   is 
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destroyed,  the  power  dependent  thereon  goes  with  it.  It 
cannot  be  said  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  act  that 
without  the  limitation  the  section  would  have  met  with 
gubernatorial  approval." 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  Act  in  question,  it  is  a  plain 
proposition  that  it  did  not  become  a  law,  and  hence  it  does 
not  furnish  a  rule  or  guide  for  your  action. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


CoNCOKD,  K".  H.,  December  21. 
HoiN.  RoLLAi^^D  H.  Spauldixg, 
Governor  of  ISTew  Hampshire, 
EocHESTEE,  New  Hampshiee. 
My  Deae  Goveenoe: 

The  requisition  of  his  Excellency  David  I.  Walsh.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  John  T.  Lynch,  who  stands  charged  by 
indictment  in  the  County  of  l^orfolk  with  the  crime  of 
larceny,  committed  October  8,  1915, — has  been  presented 
to  me  by  Hon.  Hobart  Pillsbury,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  for  review.  I  find  the  requisition  duly  supported 
by  certificates  and  proofs,  and  as  it  appears  that  the  party 
in  question  is  now  a  fugitive  from  justice  at  Alton  Bay, 
in  our  County  of  Belknap,  I  recommend  that  the  requi- 
sition be  honored,  and  that  the  petition  for  extradition 
be  granted  by  your  Excellency. 

Bespectfully  vours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-GenernJ. 
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December  23,  1915. 
HoJN'.  RoiXAiSiD  H.  Spauldiisx^, 

Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
Concord,  IIs^ew  Hampshire. 
Deae  Sik: 

By  your  letter  of  the  18th  inst.  you  ask  for  an  opinion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a  certain  part  of  Article  51  of  the 
Constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  relating  to  the  exercise 
of  the  pardoning  power,  viz. : 

''The  power  of  pardoning  offences 
shall  be  in  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  council." 

After  diligent  search  I  fail  to  find  that  this  particular 
provision  of  the  Constitution  has  been  interpreted  by  our 
Supreme  Court,  but  from  such  light  as  I  have  been  able 
to  gather,  it  is  my  judgment  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  the  Governor  should 
listen  to  he  views  (the  advice)  of  the  Councillors.  These 
views  were  evidently  intended  to  illuminate  the  subject- 
matter  and  to  assist  the  Executive  in  reaching  a  right 
conclusion;  they  were  not  intended  to  control  his  judg- 
ment or  his  action.  To  illustrate, — it  might  happen  that 
the  advice  of  the  several  Councillors  would  be  in  entire 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  Executive ;  again,  it  might 
happen  that  the  views  of  the  several  Councillors  would 
be  in  part  or  entirely  opposed  to  his  judgment.  In  either 
case,  and  in  any  case,  the  advice  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, but  after  receiving  and  considering  it,  whether  it 
proved  to  be  in  harmony  with,  or  partially  or  wholly  op- 
posed to,  his  own  views  and  judgment,  the  power  of  act- 
ing or  refraining  to  act,  of  granting  or  refusing  to  grant 
a  pardon,  remain  with  and  must  be  exercised  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  Constitution  places  the  exercise  of  this  power 
solely  and  squarely  upon  him.  Under  the  Constitution 
the  Governor  is  given  the  benefit  of  the  advice  nf  Council 
in  the  matter  of  pardons,  but  is  left  free  and  is  required  to 
exercise  a  supreme  and  final  judgment. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  the  last  question  in 
your  letter  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  in  respect  to  the  granting  of  par- 
dons are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Constitution  of  JSTew 
Hampshire,  and  I  have  been  greatly  aided  in  coming  to 
the  above  conclusions  by  the  opinions  of  former  Attorneys- 
General  Hosea  M.  Knowlton  and  Dana  Malone  of  that 
commonwealth,  copies  of  which  are  submitted  with  this 
letter  as  Appendix  A  and  Appendix  B. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  fully  covers  the  grounds  of 
the  request  of  Your  Excellency,  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

A  ttorney-General. 
Appendix  A. 

Boston,  January  21,  1&95. 
To  His  Excellency  Frederic  T.  Greenhalge,  Governor: 

SiE — T  have  examined  the  question  submitted  to  me 
orally  by  your  Excellency,  to  wit,  ''Can  the  governor  re- 
fuse to  pardon  a  convict,  although  advised  by  the  council 
to  pardon  him  V  and  have  to  reply  as  follows : 

By  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  part  2,  chapter 
2,  article  8,  "'The  power  of  pardoning  offences 
shall  be  in  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  of  coun- 
cil." The  council  has  no  pardoning  power.  The  gov- 
ernor, it  is  true,  cannot  exercise  the  power  of  pardon  vested 
in  him  excepting  by  the  advice  of  the  council.  But  he 
cannot  be  directed  by  that  body  to  exercise  the  power; 
for,  if  he  could  be,  the  power  would  be  in  the  council  and 
not  in  him,  and  he  would  be  a  ministerial  officer  only  to 
execute  the  power  so  vested  in  that  body.  The  power  to 
pardon  necessarily  imports  the  right  to  refuse  pardon. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hosea  M.  Knowlton, 

Aiiorney-General. 
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Appendix  B, 

January  31,  1906. 
His  Excellency  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Governor: 

Sir— I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  favor  of  the  24:th,  in  which  you  ask  whether  the 
Governor,  in  his  discretion,  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
refuse  to  refer  a  petition  for  pardon  to  the  honorable  Coun- 
cil, in  case  he  deems  it  should  not  be  granted,  and  also 
whetheii  he  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  refer  a  petition  for  the 
commutation  of  the  death  penalty,  in  case  he  believes  such 
commutation  should  not  be  granted ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
say  that  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  part  the  sec- 
ond, chapter  II,  section  I,  article  YIII,  provides : 
The  power  of  pardoning  offenses 
shall  be  in  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  council. 
The  power  to  commute  is  an  incident  of  the  power  to 
pardon;  it  is  pardoning  upon  condition  of  the  convict's 
voluntary  submission  to  a  lesser  punishment.  The  two 
questions  may,  therefore,  be  answered  together,  as  they 
are  both  governed  by  the  language  in  the  Constitution 
above  quoted.  Power  to  pardon  under  that  provision  lies 
solely  with  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Council. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Governor  may  refuse  to  refer 
to  the  Council  a  petition  for  pardon  or  a  petition  for 
commutation  of  the  death  penalty.  By  the  Constitution 
of  Massachusetts,  part  the  second,  chapter  II,  section  I, 
article  IV: 

The  governor  shall  have  authority,  from  time 
to  time,  at  his  discretion,  to  assemble  and  call 
together  the  councillors  of  this  commonwealth 
for  the  time  being;  and  the  governor  Avith  the 
said  councillors,  or  five  of  them  at  least,  shall, 
and  may.  from  time  to  time,  hold  and  keep  a 
council,  for  the  ordering  and  directing  the  af- 
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fairs  of  the  commonwealth,  agreeably  to  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  land. 
If  he  desires  their  advice  he  may  call  them  together  and 
take  it.       If  he  does  not  desire  their  advice,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  take  it  unless  he  proposes  to  act  upon  it  after 
he  has  taken  it. 

A  former  Attorney-General  has  ruled  that  the  Governor 
may  refuse  to  pardon  a  convict,  although  the  pardon  is 
recommended  by  the  Council,  and  said : 

The  Council  has  no  pardoning  power.  The 
Governor,  it  is  true,  cannot  exercise  the  power  of 
pardon  vested  in  him  excepting  by  the  advice  of 
the  Council.  But  he  cannot  be  directed  by  that 
body  to  exercise  the  power;  for,  if  he  could  be, 
the  power  would  be  in  the  Council  and  not  in 
him,  and  he  would  be  a  ministerial  officer  only  to 
execute  the  power  so  vested  in  that  body.  The 
power  to  pardon  necessarily  imports  the  right 
to  refuse  pardon.  (1  Op.  Attys.-Gen.,  199.) 
I  am,  with  great  respect,  very  truly  yours, 

Dain^a  MalonEj 


Attorney-Geneml. 


Co^^coED,  J^.  H.,  January  15,  1916. 
Hon.  Henky  C.  Mokeison, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction. 
CoNCOEB,  New  Hampsiiiee, 
Dear  Sik: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  may  lawfully  ap- 
point a  member  of  the  Board  to  the  position  of  Auditor 
and  pay  him  for  the  services  thus  performed,  ray  answer 
is  in  the  negative.  T  find  that  the  question  involves  quite 
a  long  line  of  decisions  of  varving  application,  but  prac- 
tically all  coming  to  the  same  result.     The  language  of 
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this  particular  statute  is  so  explicit  that  in  my  judgment 
it  precludes  the  payment  of  any  member  for  any  service 
relating  to  the  work  of  the  Board,  however  helpful  or 
meritorious  it  may  be. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE. 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  IST.  H.,  February  4,  1016. 
Hon,  Henry  C.  Morrison, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Concord,  JSTew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  I  have  taken  an  unwarranted 
length  of  time  in  making  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to 
whether  in  the  matter  of  the  Mothers'  Aid  application  of 
Sadie  A.  Chandler  it  appeared  to  me  that  you  had  done 
your  dut}'  in  the  premises.  You  must  be  well  aware  that 
for  some  length  of  time  past  I  have  had  an  unusual  grist 
to  grind,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  This  is  my 
only  explanation  for  the  delay.  I  have  carefully  consid- 
ered the  whole  matter  from  beginning  to  end,  and  have 
reviewed  and  re-reviewed  all  of  the  facts  presented.  The 
result  is  that  my  judg-ment  is  entirely  in  accord  with  your 
own,  and  I  believe  you  have  taken  the  only  course  that  is 
open  to  you  in  this  or  any  other  case  of  like  character. 
I  hardly  think  you  need  be  troubled  in  regard  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board.  T^ot  only  this 
man  but  the  other  members  are  without  doubt  subject  to 
''local  influences."  It  possibly  may  be  that  the  members 
or  some  of  them  are  members  of  the  same  church  or  may 
at  times  have  taken  their  meals  at  the  boarding  house  of 
the  applicant.  However  this  may  be.  the  statute  made  it 
the  duty  of  your  department  "to  make  a  further  personal 
investigation  of  the  case,"     The  result  of  this  investiga- 
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tion  required  a  denial  of  tlie  petition,  and  apparently  left 
you  no  alternative.  There  has  not  appeared  to  me  any 
occasion  for  entering  into  a  controversy  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  School  Board.  His  letter  upon  its  face  makes 
its  own  answer. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  X.  H.,  March  1,  1916. 
Hox.  Andrew  L.  Eelker, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
CoxcoRD,  ISTew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir  : 

By  recent  inquiry  you  submit  the  question  as  to  whether 
concentrated  feeding-stuffs  not  licensed  according  to  the 
requirements  of  Chapter  174,  Laws  of  1915,  are  pur- 
chased by  and  shipped  direct  to  a  farmer  in  Xew  Hamp- 
shire to  be  fed  to  stock  on  his  farm,  will  subject  the  manu- 
facturer, importer,  agent  or  shipper  to  the  penalties  of 
Chapter  35,  Laws  of  1901,  to  which  the  law  first  referred 
to  is  an  amendment.  When  the  question  was  first  pre- 
sented I  stated  to  you  orally  that  in  my  judgment  the 
liability  of  the  seller  of  such  feeding-stuffs  entirely  de- 
pended upon  whether  the  sale  was  completed  inside  or 
outside  Xew  Hampshire.  If  completed  outside,  these 
provisions  of  the  law  could  not  a])ply,  and  if  completed 
inside  Xew  Hampshire,  they  certainly  must  apply. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General . 

P.  S.     Copies  of  correspondence  are  herewith  returned 
to  yon. 
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CoNCOKD,  N.  H.,  March  4,  1916. 
Hon.  Aethur  L.  Willis, 

Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
Concord,  Kew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  authority  of  your  de- 
partment to  issue  and  print  a  report,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  sufficient  authority  for  this  purpose  exists  in  the  com- 
bined effect  of  Chapter  99,  Laws  of  1907,  and  Chapter 
154,  Laws  of  1915 ;  but  inasmuch  as  no  specific  reference 
is  made  to  the  making  of  a  report  in  the  last  named  stat- 
ute, and  inasmuch  as  it  is  provided  in  that  act  that  your 
work  is  to  be  performed  ''under  the  supervision  of  the 
governor  and  council,"  I  should  advise  that  you  submit 
the  question  of  making  the  report  to  them  before  incurring 
any  expense  in  regard  to  it.  In  this  relation  allow  me  to 
call  your  attention  to  Chapter  32,  Laws  of  1895,  as 
amended  by  Chapter  117,  Laws  of  1903.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  Governor  and  Council  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  report  it  would  seem  to  remove  any  possible 
doubt  that  might  otherwise  exist  upon  the  question  of 
authority. 

Respectfully  vours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


CoxcoRD,  X.  H.,  March  24,  1916. 
Hox,  RoLLAXD  H.  Spauldixg, 
Governor  of  l^ew  Hampshire, 
Concord,  'N'ew  Hampshire. 
My  Dear  Governor: 

On  December  23,  1915,  T  rendered  an  ojiinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  that  part  of  Article  51  of  the  Constitution  of 
New  Hampshire  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning 
power.     In  reaching  a  conclusion  at  that  time  I  was  aided 
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by  an  opinion  upon  the  same  question  rendered  January 
21,  1895,  by  Hosea  M.  Knowlton,  then  Attorney-General 
of  Massachusetts,  and  also  by  a  like  opinion  rendered 
•January  31,  1906,  by  former  Attorney-General  Dana 
ilalone  of  the  same  state. 

Upon  further  research  it  has  been  found  that  in  May, 
1906,  an  opinion  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts  upon  the  following  question : 

"Is  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  upon 
presentation  to  him  of  a  petition  for  the  pardon 
of  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime  and  duly  sen- 
tenced therefor,  or  for  commutation  of  the  sen- 
tence so  imposed  upon  such  person,  required  as 
a  matter  of  law  to  refer  such  petition  to  the 
Executive  Council  or  to  submit  the  same  for  the 
consideration  of  said  Council  ?" 
As  has  been  stated,  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  respect  to  the 
granting  of  pardons  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  J^ew  Hampshire.     In  the  course  of  their  opinion 
the  Massachusetts  justices  use  the  following 'language : 
"As  to  this  class  of  cases,  where  the  Consti- 
tution declares  that  the  power  to  act  is  in  the 
Governor,  or  that  the  act  may  be  done  by  the 
Governor,  'by  and  with  the  advice  of  council,' 
or  'by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,'  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  responsibil- 
ity rests  primarily  upon  the  Governor  to  deter- 
mine,   as    the    supreme    executive    magistrate, 
whether  any  action  is  called  for,  and  what  action, 
if  any,  is  desirable;  and  that  the  provision  for 
advice  of  the  Council  is  a  requirement  that  their 
approval  and  concurrence  shall  accompany  the 
affirmative  act  and  enter  into  it  before  it  becomes 
complete  and  effective.       We  do  not  think  that 
these  different  phrases  Ui^pd  in  difforont  parts  of 
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the  Constitution,  namely,  "L>j  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  council/  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  council/  'with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council/  'with  advice  of  council,'  and 
'wdth  advice  of  the  council,'  differ  at  all  in  legal 
effect.  They  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the  act, 
first  of  all,  and  afterwards  for  all  time,  is  to  be 
the  act  of  the  Governor.  The  only  connection 
that  the  council  can  have  with  it  is  advisory. 
Whether  the  Governor  takes  advice  or  not,  his 
conclusion  must  rest  finally  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment. Inasmuch  as  the  responsibility  for  his 
determination,  with  or  without  advice,  must 
rest  upon  him,  both  in  the  beginning  and  for- 
ever after,  the  natural  course  of  proceeding 
would  seem  to  be  that  he  should  seek  such  aid  as 
he  might  desire  from  any  proper  source,  and  not 
be  obliged  to  ask  advice,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  an  ofiicial  body  whose  opinion  could  never 
relieve  him  from  the  duty  of  deciding. 

''Look  at  the  appointment  of  judicial  ofiicers. 
They  are  to  be  'nominated  and  appointed  by  the 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council.'  The  requirement  that  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  at  least  seven  days  prior  to  the 
appointment  secures  for  the  Council  time  to  con- 
sider whether  to  give  their  advice  and  consent. 
It  cannot  have  been  intended  that  the  Governor, 
before  determining  upon  a  person  to  be  ap- 
pointed, should  be  obliged  to  take  the  advice  of 
the  Council;  but  plainly  it  was  intended  that 
before  an  act  of  appointment  can  become  com- 
plete, the  Council  shall  approve  of  it,  and  take 
affirmative  action  which  fairly  may  be  called 
advising  it,  as  well  as  consenting  to  it.  The 
words  'advice  and  consent'  are  used  together  to 
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denote  a  kind  of  participation.  But  thej  imply 
participation  onlj  in  the  particular  affirmative 
act  of  the  Governor,  referred  to  in  the  provi- 
sion. Unless  the  Governor  first  determines 
upon  the  act,  there  is  no  occasion  for  their  par- 
ticipation by  "waj  of  advice  or  consent. 

"So,  as  to  pardons,  'the  power  of  pardoning 
offences      .       .       .      shall   be   in  the  governor.' 
But  this  power  can  be  exercised  only  'by  and 
Avith  the  advice  of  council.'     If  the  Governor 
does  not  think  it  his  duty  to  exercise  it,  he  has 
no  occasion  to  take  the  advdce  of  the  council. 
If  he  should  consult  them  and  they  should  unani- 
mously advise  him  to  pardon,  it  would  not  be 
his  duty  to  act  unless  he  himself  should  think 
that  he  ought  to  exercise  his  power.     It  was  not 
intended  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  bring  be- 
fore the  Council  an  application  for  pardon  when 
he  was  plainly  of  opinion  that  no  pardon  should 
be  granted." 
From  the  foregoing  it  appears  to  be  the  view  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Court  that  before  taking  an  affirmative  action, 
i.  e.,  before  the  granting  of  a  pardon,  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council  should  be  obtained.     As  stated  in  my 
opinion  of  December  23,  this  precise  question  has  not  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Xew  Hampshire, 
but  it  is  entirely  probable  that  the  opinion  of  our  Court 
would  proceed  essentially  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Massachusetts  Court.     For  this  reason  it  is  my  present 
opinion  that  the  entirely  safe  course  of  procedure  by  the 
executive  in  pardoning  cases  is  to  obtain  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council  before  any  pardon  is  granted. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

^  JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 
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CoivcoKD,  N.  H.,  Mav  4,  1916. 
Hon.  Feank  J.  Beal, 

Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Game, 
Concord,  Kew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Me.  Beal  : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  tiie  1st  inst.  making  inquiry 
if  the  Fish  and  Game  Wardens  of  Massachusetts  may  be 
lawfully  deputized  in  Xew  Hampshire  so  that  they  may 
arrest  persons  whom  they  may  detect  in  the  act  of  violat- 
ing the  New  Hampshire  fish  and  game  laws,  I  wish  to  say 
that  while  I  find  no  court  decision  that  is  directly  in  point, 
am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  the  legislative 
intention  to  make  the  power  of  appointment  of  wardens 
and  deputy  wardens  so  broad  as  the  proposed  action  would 
involve.  For  this  reason  am  inclined  to  advise  against 
making  the  appointments  which  you  mention. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  I^.  H.,  May  16,  1916. 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Morrison, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Concord,  ISTew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  11th  inst.,  asking  if  Chap- 
ter 162,  Laws  of  1915,  was  intended  to  apply  to  funds 
held  in  trust  by  a  school  district,  it  is  my  view  that  it  was 
probably  the  intention  of  the  framer  of  this  law  to  have 
it  apply  to  funds  so  held,  but  the  language  of  the  statute 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  accomplish  that  result.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast 
rule  that  will  be  a  safe  guide  for  school  districts  and  towns 
to  follow  in  regard  to  the  funds  in  question.  The  only 
really  safe  way  is  in  each  case  to  consider  the  language  or 
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provision  of  the  instrument  creating  the  trust,  and  to  so 
administer  the  particular  trust  as  not  in  any  case  to  work 
a  forfeiture. 

*     Kespectfullj  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

A  ttorney-General. 


CoxcoKD,  jST.  H.,  June  15,  1916. 

Ho]Sr.   ROLLAND  H,    SpAULDIiVG, 

Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
CoNGOED,  ISTew  Hampshire. 
Deae  Governoe : 

The  petition  of  Fletcher  Hale,  Solicitor  of  Belknap 
County,  for  the  extradition  of  Robert  E.  Seeley  from  jSTew- 
ark,  IsTew  Jersey,  and  copy  of  indictment  and  mittimus 
attached,  have  been  reviewed  and  approved.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  requisition  issue  upon  his  Excellency,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  N^ew  Jersey,  for  the  rendition 
of  the  above  named  fugitive. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

AUorney-Gene7'al. 


CojsXORD,  N".  H.,  June  26.  1916. 

HOX.  Roi.LAXD  H.   SpAULDIjS^G, 

Governor  of  jN^ew  Hampshire, 
Rochester,  ]S[ew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Goveexor: 

The  petition  of  Albert  P.  Sherry,  Solicitor  of  Strafford 
County,  for  the  extradition  of  Charles  Miller,  otherwise 
called  Clarence  Morgan,  otherwise  called  Charles  Lewis, 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  crime  of  forgery 
committed  at  Dover,  April  10,  1907,  and  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment charging  this  offence,  have  all  been  examined  by 
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me  and  found  to  be  properly  drawn  and  duly  verified,  and 
I  recommend  that  requisition  issue  upon  his  Excellency, 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  due  rendition  of 
this  fugitive  from  justice. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

AUoriiey-General. 

CoNCOKD,  X.  H.,  June  29,  1916. 
Hojv,  Rowland  H.  Spauldixg, 
Governor  of  N^ew  Hampshire, 

CONCOED,  ISTeW  HA:Mi'SHIEE. 

My  Deae  Goveenoe: 

I  have  examined  the  duplicate  complaints,  affidavits 
and  petition  for  extradition  of  Frank  Green  from  the  State 
of  Vermont,  who  stands  charged  upon  complaint  of  Charles 
D.  Robinson  with  the  offense  of  overdriving  and  cruelly 
beating  a  horse  at  Wentworth,  in  our  County  of  Grafton, 
on  the  26th  day  of  June.  It  is  my  recommendation  that 
process  issue  against  this  party  in  accordance  with  the 
petition  of  County  Solicitor  Raymond  U.  Smith. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorn  ey-Gejiei'al. 


CoNCOED,  X.  H.,  July  17,  1916. 
HoK.  Roll  AND  H.  Spaulding, 
Governor  of  ISTew  Hampshire, 

ROCHESTEE,  ISTeW  HaMPSHIEE. 

Deae  Goveenoe : 

The  petition  of  Henry  jST.  Hurd,  Solicitor  for  the 
County  of  Sullivan,  for  the  extradition  of  one  Robert 
Sanaghiaro,  together  with  the  complaint  and  affidavits  in 
support  of  the  same,  have  been  examined  by  me  and  ap- 
pear to  be  legally  sufficient  to  warrant  the  issuing  of  a 
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requisition  ui:»on  his  Excellency,  Samuel  W.  McCall,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  for  the 
rendition  of  the  party  named. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Co^-coKD,  iS\  H.,  July  19,  1916. 

Hois\   KOLLAND  H.   SpAULDING, 

Governor  of  jSTew  Hampshire, 
CoNOOED,  New  Hampshire. 
Deak  Govee>'oe: 

I  have  examined  the  petition  for  the  extradition  of  Jo- 
sephine Talbot  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  also  the  complaint  and  proofs  accompanying  the 
same  furnished  by  Solicitor  Spring.  In  my  judgment 
the  papers  are  properly  drawn  and  complete  in  every  way, 
and  I  recommend  that  requisition  issue. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


CoNCOED,  N.  H.,  July  19,  1916. 

HoiV.,  HoEATIO  K.  LiBBY, 

Purchasing  Agent, 

CONCOED,  !NeW  HaMPSHIEE. 

Deae  Sie: 

In  refernce  to  the  claim  of  Phaneuf  &  Son  that  all  State 
printing  shall  be  done  in  i^ew  Hampshire,  it  is  my  view 
that  it  should  be  done  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  4,  Chapter  845  Laws  1901,  which  pro- 
vides : 

"Contracts   for  the  public  printing  shall  be 
awarded  only  to  parties  who  are  residents  of,  and 
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who  will  do  the  work  in,  !N^ew  Hampshire;  pro- 
vided, that  if  any  portion  of  said  work  cannot 
be  procured  in  Kew  Hampshire  at  the  prices  es- 
tablished by  Chapter  38  of  the  Laws  of  1899, 
said  commission  may  contract  therefor  with  par- 
ties outside  said  state  at  those  prices." 
I  find  no  provision  in  the  contract  of  Phaneuf  &  Son 
which  requires  that  all  printing  of  envelopes  shall  be  done 
by  them.     If  the  prices  named  in  the  contract  of  this 
company,  under  date  of  April  9,  1914,  are  not  reasonable 
at  the  present  time,  it  should  be  cancelled  and  a  new  con- 
tract made  with  some  party  upon  a  scale  of  prices  that 
are  in  harmony  with  the  law. 

Kespectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


Concord,  X.  H.,  August  5,  1916. 
Hon,  George  A.  McIntire, 

Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Game, 
Concord,  !N^ew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  repl,y  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  the  law  is 
"in  regard  to  the  placing  or  causing  to  be  placed, 
or  allowing  to  be  placed,  sawdust,  shaving  edg- 
ing, chips,  bark,  or  other  waste  from  wood-work- 
ing establishments,  in  the  waters  of  this  state," 
I  wish  to  say  that  there  is  a  prohibition  against  this  kind 
of  a  nuisance,  which  was  enacted  in  Chapter  72,  Laws  of 
1901.     This  law  carries  with  it  a  penalty  of  $50.00  for 
each  offense,  and  every  day  that  the  law  is  violated  is 
deemed  a  separate  offense.     This  law  was  made  to  apply 
only  to  establishments  constructed  and  put  in  operation 
subsequent  to  the  date  when  it  became  a  law,  which  was 
March  20,  1901.     The  language  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  is  as  follows: 
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"All    sawmills,     planing    mills,     and     other 
woodworking     establishments     hereafter     con- 
structed and  put  in  operation  in  this  state,  shall 
be  so  constructed  and  operated  that  no  bark, 
sawdust,  shavings,  slabs,  edgings,  or  other  waste 
product  therefrom  shall  escape  into  or  be  de- 
posited, dumped,  or  placed  in  any  lake,  pond, 
stream  within  the  state,  and  no  bark,  sawdust, 
slabs,  edgings,  or  other  waste  product  from  any 
sawmill,  planing  mill,  or  other  woodworking  es- 
tablishment hereafter  erected  and  put  in  opera- 
tion shall  be  allowed  to  escape  into  or  be  de- 
posited, dumped,  or  placed  in  any  such  lake, 
.pond,  or  stream;  provided,  however,  that  if  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  such  establishment  has 
provided  it  with  reasonably  perfect  modern  ma- 
chinery and  appliances  to  prevent  such  product 
or  waste  from  escaping  into  or  being  placed  in 
any  such  lakes,  ponds,  or  streams,  and  keeps  said 
machinery  and  appliances  in  reasonable  repair, 
he  shall  not  be  responsible  for  any  product  or 
waste  that  may  escape  from  said  establishment 
into  said   waters  without   negligence  upon   the 
part  of  himself  or  his  employees;  provided,  fur- 
ther, that  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  bark  that 
gets    into    said   waters    from    logs   while    being 
driven,  rafted  or  stored  in  said  waters,  and  be- 
fore the  process  of  manufacture  begins." 
Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Act  gives  the  Court  power  upon 
petition  to  grant  parties  relief  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act  in  cases  where  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances  justice  requires  that  such  relief 
should  be  granted,  and  that  the  public  good  be  subserved 
by  the  granting  of  such  relief.     By  Chapter  56,  Laws  of 
]  907,  Chocorua  and  Paugus  brooks  in  the  town  of  Albany 
were  exempted  from  the  provisions  above  quoted.     In  this 
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connection,  permit  me  to  also  call  your  attention  to  the 
Special  Act  protecting  Mascoma  and  Squam  Rivers,  which 
you  will  find  in  Chapter  24,  Laws  of  1889,  and  also  to 
the  Special  Act  protecting  Wildcat  Stream  in  the  town  of 
Jackson,  which  appears  in  Chapter  92  of  the  Laws  of 
1889. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  statement  will  serve  your 
purpose,  I  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


CoNCOKD,  K".  H.,  August  14,  1916. 
Hon.  Rolt.and  H.  Spaulding, 

Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
Rochester,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  reviewed  the  request  of  his  Honor  Calvin  Cool- 
idge.  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Acting  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  extradition  of 
one  Robert  L.  Benson,  now  Cormorant,  in  Nashua  in  our 
County  of  Hillsborough,  who  stands  charged  by  complaint 
in  the  Fourth  District  Court  of  Eastern  Middlesex,  holden 
at  Woburn,  with  the  offense  of  neglecting  and  refusing  to 
provide  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  his  wife  and 
minor  children.  The  petition  for  extradition  and  the 
papers  accompanying  same  are  all  in  due  form,  except  that 
the  commissions  as  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  George  N. 
Green  and  Elmer  E.  Spear  are  not  certified  to  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  by  any  Clerk  of  Court. 
This  does  not  render  the  affidavits  illegal,  however,  and  T 
have  learned  by  telephone  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  that  these  parties  are,  in  fact,  duly 
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qualified  as  Justices  of  the  Peace.     It  is  recommended 
that  the  order  of  rendition  issue. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


CoxcoED,  N.  H.,  August  18,  1916. 
Ho]sr.  Heney  C.  Mokeison, 
Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
Concoed,  !New  Hampshiee. 
Deae  Sie  : 

I  have  reviewed  the  law  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
high  schools,  and  taking  into  account  the  history  of  the 
legislation  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  several  Acts,  it 
is  my  judgment  that  there  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  the 
position  you  have  taken,  viz. : 

''First,  the  school  board,  in  pursuance  of  its 
general  authority,  might  include  in  the  school 
system  instruction  in  some  subjects  which  are  • 
ordinarily  recognized  as  high  school  subjects,  and 
in  that  case,  if  such  were  approved  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  as  being  in 
conformity  Avith  the  provisions  of  Chai)ter  96  of 
the  Laws  of  1901  and  amendments  thereto,  a 
high  school  for  all  the' purposes  of  the  last  named 
act  would  be  in  existence,  but  such  high  school 
might  be  discontinued  at  any  time  by  the  school 
board  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  might  dis- 
continue the  teaching  of  drawing,  for  instance, 
in  the  elementary  schools. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  high  school  may  be 
established  by  vote  of  the  district  and  high  school 
instruction  furnished.  Such  a  high  school 
would  differ  from  the  other  only  in  the  principle 
that  it  could  not  be  discontinued  except  by  vote 
<)f  the  Superior  Court." 
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The  precise  question  presented  has  never  been  passed 
upon  bj  our  Supreme  Court ;  it  is  therefore  recommended 
that  the  establishment  of  high  schools  by  vote  of  the  dis- 
trict should  be  promoted  rather  than  by  the  other  method. 
This  will  insure  the  permanence  of  the  schools  and  elimi- 
nate all  Questions  of  doubt  as  to  authority. 
Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


CoNCOED,  K  H.,  August  22,  1916. 
Hon,  Robekt  J.  Merrill, 
Insurarce  Commissioner, 
Concord,  ITew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  recent  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
minor  may  choose  his  place  of  residence  irrespective  of 
that  of  his  parents,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  authorities 
all  seem  to  hold  that  a  minor  may  not  make  this  choice, 
and  for  that  reason  I  advise  that  you  deal  with  any  minor 
upon  the  basis  of  the  law  above  expressed. 
Respectfully  vours 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 


OPIIs^IONS  RE^^DERED  BY  THE 

ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  DURING 

THE  PERIOD  COVERED  BY  THIS  REPORT. 

July  17,  1915. 
Hon.  William  J.  Ahern, 

Sec'y  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Mr.  Ahern  : 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  should  be  said 
in  answer  to  certain  questions  asked  by  Rev.  I.  W.  Har- 
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wood  in  his  letter  of  July  16,  1915,  addressed  to  yourself 
relative  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  clergymen 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  161  of  the  Laws  of  1915, 
would  say : 

1.  The  production  of  a  license  by  persons  requesting 
a  clergyman  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony  would  in- 
dicate that  upon  the  application  for  the  license  the  right 
of  the  i^arties  to  receive  it,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  were  not  questioned  or  that  satisfactorj-  evi- 
dence was  furnished  the  City  Clerk  or  other  officer  that  the 
parties  were  not  within  the  classes  prohibited  by  the  Act. 

2.  That  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ])artics  or  otherwise  or  knowledge  of  any 
facts  to  indicate  that  they  are  within  the  classes  prohibited 
by  the  Act,  I  think  a  clergyman  would  be  safe  in  per- 
forming the  ceremony  upon  the  production  of  the  license. 

3.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  clergyman  would  be 
bound  to  consider  the  appearance  of  the  parties  and  any 
information  which  he  might  have  regarding  them,  and 
if  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  judgment  he  should  see  any 
reasonable  ground  to  think  that  either  of  them  may  come 
within  the  classes  prohibited  by  this  Act,  I  think  he  would 
be  bound  to  satisfy  himself  upon  that  point  before  per- 
forming the  ceremony. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  A tiorney-General. 


CoxcoKD,  X.  H.,  July  22,  1915.    . 
Joseph  S.  Matthews,  Esq., 
Assistant  Attorney-General, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir  : 

We  respectfully  request  the  advice  of  the  law  depart- 
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ment  of  the  State  upon  certain  questions  raised  bj  the 
objections  made  by  A.  E.  Garland,  M.  D.,  manager  of  the 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camp  on  Sandy  Island,  in  Lake  Win- 
nepesaukee,  to  the  payment  of  a  license  fee  upon  the  camp 
motor  boat. 

This  boat,  as  was  developed  at  the  conference  held  this 
morning  Avith  Dr.  Garland,  at  which  you  were  present,  is 
used  to  carry  the  guests  of  the  camp  to  various  j^laces 
about  the  lake,  a  small  fee  being  charged  those  who  take 
part  in  these  trips.  The  boat  is  never  let  for  the  use  of 
persons  not  inmates  of  the  camp. 

1.  Is  this  boat  subject  to  inspection  and  the  payment 
of  the  legal  fee,  under  the  provisions  of  Laws  of  1913, 
Chapter  185,  Sections  1-4? 

2.  If  the  i)ractice  of  making  a  specific  charge  for  each 
trij)  on  the  boat  were  discontinued,  and  the  weekly  charge 
for  board  at  the  camp  were  increased,  the  guests  being 
then  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  boat  without  payment  of 
any  specific  sum,  would  the  legal  situation  be  in  any  way 
changed  ? 

3.  Wliat  is  our  duty  with  regard  to  enforcing  the  in- 
spection and  payment  of  the  license  fee  in  the  case  of 
motor  boats  furnished  for  the  use  of  guests  at  camps  and 
other  resorts,  such  boats  being  a  part  of  the  facilities  to 
the  use  of  which  guests  are  entitled  in  return  for  a  gross 
sum  paid  to  cover  everything  furnished  to  guests  by  such 
camp  or  other  resort  ? 

4.  What  is  the  legal  situation  with  regard  to  motor 
boats  kept  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in  connection  with 
a  cottage,  for  gross  sum  paid  as  rental  covering  land, 
buildings,  boat  and  all  other  facilities  furnished  by  the 
lessor  to  the  lesisee  ? 

These  questions  are  so  related  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  decide  one  without  considering  the  others. 
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Your  opinion  upon  them  will  greatly  aid  us  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  official  duties. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Public  Service  Commission  of  N.  H., 

By  Edward  C.  Niles,  Chairman. 


July  28,  1915. 
Hon.  E.  C.  ^iles,  Chaikman, 

Public  Service  Commission  of  N.  H., 
CoNCOKD,  Xew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  communication,  under  date  of  July  22,  requesting 
advice  of  the  Law  Department  upon  certain  questions 
relating  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  185,  Laws  of  1913, 
is  duly  received. 

The  case  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camp,  as  stated  by 
Dr.  Garland  at  the  hearing  to  which  you  refer,  appears 
to  present  substantially  the  same  situation  which  would 
pertain  in  the  case  of  a  hotel  if  it  should  undertake  to 
keep  boats  for  the  sole  use  of  its  guests,  charging  them 
a  fee  for  such  use.  Dr.  Garland  in  his  statement  ad- 
mitted that  the  cases  could  not  be  distinguished. 

In  this  view,  I  think  it  is  entirely  clear  that  the  case 
of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camp  comes  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  in  question  and  that  the  association  is 
subject  to  the  license  fee  provided  therein. 

Answering  your  further  questions,  I  think  that  the 
situation  would  not  be  altered  by  the  discontinuance  of 
the  charge  for  specific  trips  if  the  item  was  in  fact  in- 
cluded in  the  weekly  charge  for  board  and  so  understood 
by  the  parties. 

■  The  principle  here  involved  answers,  I  think,  your  third 
and  fourth  questions,  viz.,  that  if  in  a  given  case  it  should 
be  shown  that  the  price  paid  for  board  at  a  hotel,  boarding 
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house  or  camp,  or  for  the  use  of  a  cottage,  includes  an 
amount  charged  for  the  use  of  a  boat  which  would  not 
be  charged  if  such  use  were  not  included,  it  would  bring 
the  case  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


July  28,  1915. 

HOX.   KOBEET  LaI^SING, 

Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir  : 

Your  communicatiqu  of  July  13,  addressed  to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  requesting  in- 
formation as  to  the  rights  of  citizens  of  France  with 
respect  to  real  and  personal  property  and  to  inheritance 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  having  been  referred  to 
the  Law  Department  for  action,  I  would  respectfully 
submit  that,  upon  an  examination  of  the  statute  law  in 
force  in  New  Hampshire  in  1853,  and  subsequently,  I 
find  the  following: 

New     Hampshire     Revised     Statutes     Passed 

December  23,  1842,  Chapter  129, 

Sections  4-5. 

"Sect.  4.     Any  alien  resident  in  this  State 

may  take,  purchase,  hold,  convey  or  devise  any 

real  estate,  and  the  same  may  descend,  in  the 

same  manner  as  if  he  was  a  native  citizen. 

"Sect.  5.     Any  right  or  claim  of  the  State  to 
the  estate  of  any  such  alien,  by  escheat  or  other- 
wise, is  hereby  discharged." 
Sections  4  and  5  of  Chapter  129  of  the  Laws  of  1842 
were  re-enacted  without  change  by, 
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The  Xew  Hampshire  Compiled  Statutes  in 
1S53, 

The   General    Statutes    of   ISTew   Hampshire, 
adopfed  July  6,  1867, 

And  the  General  Laws  of  ISTew  Hampshire, 
adopted  August  6,  1878. 
The  Public  Statutes  adopted  April  11,  1891,  and  now 
in  force,  provide  as  follows : 

Chapter  137,  Sections  16-17. 
''Sect.   16.     An  alien  resident  in  this  state 
may  take,  purchase,  hold,  convey,  or  devise  real 
estate ;  and  it  may  descend  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  he  were  a  native  citizen. 

"'Sect.  17.     Any  right  or  claim  of  the  state 
by  f'scheat  or  otherwise  to  the  estate  of  any  such 
alien  is  hereby  discharged." 
The  Public  Statutes  also  contain  the  following  provi- 
sionS;  which  I  Avill  quote,  although  they  refer  only  indi- 
rectly to  the  subject  of  your  inquiry  and  may  be  of  no 
value  for  your  purpose : 

Chapter  176,  Sections  8,  9,  10,  11,  12. 
"Sect.  8.  If  a  woman,  the  wife  of  an  alien 
or  of  a  citizen  of  another  state,  has  resided  in 
this  state  six  months  successively,  separate  from 
her  husband,  she  may  acquire  and  hold  real  and 
personal  estate,  and  convey  it  the  same  as  if  she 
were  sole  and  unmarried,  and  shall  have  the 
exclusive  care,  custody  and  guardianship  of  her 
minor  children  living  with  her  in  the  state ;  and 
the  earnings  of  the  children  shall  be  expended  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  her  husband  had  de- 
ceased ;  but  such  woman  shall  not  contract  an- 
other marriage,  nor  sue  or  be  sued  for  a  breach 
of  such  contract. 

"Sect.    9.     If  the  husband   of  such  woman 
becomes  a  citizen  of  this  state,  and  they  cohabit 
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together,  the  fact  of  his  becoming  such  citizen, 
and  such  cohabitation,  shall  have  the  same  effect 
upon  any  contract  or  business  of  the  wife  as  if 
the  marriage  between  them  had  then  first  been 
solemnized. 

"Sect.  10.  If  the  husband  of  such  woman 
obtains  a  divorce  from  his  wife  in  a  court  or 
tribunal  of  any  other  state  or  country,  or  if  a 
divorce  be  decreed  upon  application  of  the  wife 
during  such  separate  residence,  she  shall  retain 
the  exclusive  custody  and  guardianship  and  re- 
ceive the  earnings  of  her  minor  children  living 
with  her. 

"Sect.  11.  JS'o  person  shall  take  from  the 
custody  of  such  wife  any  minor  child  of  the  mar- 
riage residing  with  her,  or  remove  the  child  from 
this  state  against  the  consent  of  the  mother. 

"Sect.  12.  Upon  her  application,  a  guardian 
may  be  appointed  for  the  child,  and  the  supreme 
court,  or  either  of  the  justices  thereof,  may  issue 
an  injunction  restraining  the  father  and  all  other 
persons  from  removing  the  child  from  this  state 
against  the  consent  of  the  mother,  and  may  make 
such  fui-ther  orders  and  decrees  as  shall  secure  to 
her  or  to  the  guardian  the  custody  of  the  child," 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  S.  MAT'J^HEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


-Inly  28,  1915. 
Mk.  William  J.  Aiierx, 

Sec'y  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections, 

Co]!^CORD.   I^EW  HaMPSIIIEE. 

Deaij  Sir  : 

Answering  your  request  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  duties 
of  city  clerks  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  161  of  the 
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Laws  of  1915,  pursuant  to  an  inquiry  regarding  the  same 
by  W.  H.  Watson,  Esq.,  City  Solicitor  of  Keene,  I  would 
quote  Section  3  of  the  Act  in  question,  which  is  in  terms 
as  f ollow^s : 

"Sect.  3.     No  city  clerk  or  other  authorized  of- 
ficer shall  issue  a  license  for  the  marriage  of  an 
epileptic,  imbecile,  feeble-minded,  idiot,  or  insane 
person,  unless  the  female  party  to  such  marriage 
is  over  the  age  of  forty-five  years.     Should  any 
question  arise  as  to  whether  or  not  applicant  for 
license  to  marry  is  epileptic,   imbecile,  feeble- 
minded, idiot,  or  an  insane  person,  each  of  the 
contracting    parties    shall    procure    an    affidavit 
from   one   duly  licensed   physician,    other  than 
the  person  seeking  the  license,  showing  that  the 
contracting^  parties  are  not  epileptics,  imbeciles, 
feeble-minded,  idiots,  or  insane  persons." 
This  section  of  the  act  provides  that  no  city  clerk  or 
other  authorized  officer  shall  issue  a  license  for  the  mar- 
riage of  any  person  within  the  classes  whose  marriage  is 
prohibited  by  Ihe  Act. 

Such  officer  would,  I  think,  be  safe  in  any  case,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  relying 
on  the  affidavit  of  a  duly  licensed'  physician,  if  furnished 
as  prescribed  in  the  Act.  In  the  absence  of  such  affidavit, 
he  would  undoubtedly  be  safe  in  issuing  license,  if  he  has 
personal  knowledge  of  the  parties  and  in  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  discretion  is  convinced  that  they  do  not  come 
within  the  prohibited  classes,  but  I  think  he  should  satisfy 
himself  on  this  point,  in  some  way,  before  doing  so. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 
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Answering  a  question  submitted  by  H.  W.  Peyser,  Esq.j 
as  to  whether  the  estate  of  Samuel  Alba  Jenness,  who  dis- 
appeared more  than  seven  years  prior  to  March  8,  1905, 
was  subject  to  the  tax  upon  legacies  and  successions  im- 
posed by  the  Act  passed  on  March  8,  1905,  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  ruled  as  follows : 


CoNCOKD,  N.  H.,  September  17,  1915. 
H.  W.  Peyser,  Esq., 

Portsmouth,  I^ew  Hampshire. 
Brother  Peyser: 

*  «  vr  *  -vr  *  * 

Under  the  common  law  rule,  which  apears  to  be  in 
force  in  New  Hampshire,  and  is  supported  by  numerous 
decisions,  a  person  who  leaves  his  home  and  usual  place 
of  residence  and  is  not  heard  of  for  seven  years  by  those 
who  would  naturally  have  heard  from  him  if  he  were 
living  is  i)resumed  to  be  dead. 

Whether  or  not  our  statute  providing  for  administra- 
tion at  the  end  of  one  year  after  such  disappearance  and 
distribution  of  the  property  at  the  expiration  of  another 
five  years  would  have  the  effect  of  shortening  the  time 
within  which  such  presumption  would  be  raised  is  not 
necessary  to  be  determined  in  this  case.  There  is  appar- 
rently  nothing  in  the  statute  which  could  be  construed  to 
lengthen  the  time. 

Accordingly,  I  think  that  where  administration  in  such 
cases  is  granted  upon  the  estate  of  a  person  who  disap- 
peared more  than  seven  years  prior  to  March  8,  1905,  no 

tax  should  be  claimed. 

******* 

Yours  trulv, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 
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September  17,  1915. 
Mb.  Fkakk  J.  Beal, 

Fish  and  Game  Commissioner, 
CoJ^coED,  New  Hampshire. 
Deae  Mr,  Beal  : 

You  ask  advice  upon  the  following  question  raised  in 
connection  with  Chapter  133  of  the  Laws  of  1915,  entitled 
An  Act  to  Revise  and  Amend  the  Fish  and  Game  Laws, 
viz.,  when  it  is  lawful  to  hunt  fox  with  the  aid  of  a  dog. 

In  reply  I  would  refer  you  to  Section  3,  which  provides 
in  part  as  follows: 

"Sect.  3   (a).     Game  shall  be  taken  in  the 
daytime  after  sunrise  and  before  sunset,  with  a 
gun  fired  at  arm's  length,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cifically permitted  by  this  act.     A  person  may 
take  quadrupeds  and  birds  during  the  open  sea- 
son therefor  with  the  aid  of  a  dog    unless  spe- 
cifically prohibited  by  this  act." 
This  section  permits  the  taking  of  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
during  the  open  season  therefor,  with  the  aid  of  a  dog, 
unless   specifically  prohibited   by  this   act,    except   those 
which  come  under  the  designation  of  game.     Game  as  de- 
fined in  Section  1  includes  game  quadrupeds  and  game 
birds.     Quadrupeds  as  defined  in  Section  1  include  game 
quadrupeds  and  fur-bearing  animals. 

Fur-bearing  animals,  being  included  under  the  head  of 
quadrupeds  and  not  under  the  head  of  game,  may  appar- 
ently be  taken  during  the  open  season  with  the  aid  of  a 
dog  under  the  provisions  of  Section  3. 

Section  17  provides  for  an  open  season  for  raccoon  and 
fox  from  I^ovember  1  to  March  1.  This  provision  of 
Section  17  taken  in  connection  with  Section  3,  and'  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  provision,  would  clearly  permit 
fox  to  be  taken  with  the  aid  of  a  dog  from  November  1 
to  March  1. 

Subdivision  (b)  of  Section  17  provides:    "Raccoon  and 
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fox  may  be  taken  with  the  aid  or  by  the  use  of  dog  and 
gun  during  the  month  of  October."  But  subdivision  (b) 
does  not  in  terms  prohibit  the  use  of  a  dog  during  the 
balance  of  the  open  season,  and  although  the  intention  of 
the  legislature  to  limit  the  use  of  the  dog  to  the  month  of 
October  might  be  inferred  from  subdivisions  (a)  and  (b) 
of  Section  17  if  they  stood  alone,  I  do  not  think  that 
such  an  inference  can  be  drawn  in  the  face  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  3,  which  permits  fur-bearing  animals  to 
be  taken  with  the  aid  of  a  dog  during  the  open  season  ''un- 
less specifically  prohibited"  by  the  act. 

My  view  of  the  matter  is  that  raccoon  and  fox,  being 
defined  as  fur-bearing  animals  in  Section  1,  may  be  taken 
with  the  aid  of  a  dog  from  October  1  to  March  1. 
Yours  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


September  22,  1915. 
Hon.  Heney  C.  Morrison, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Concord,  'N'ew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  of  September  9,  addressed  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  requesting  advice  upon  certain  questions  raised 
in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the  School  District 
in  Charlestown,  is  duly  received,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
Attorney-General  I  will  undertake  to  present  my  view  of 
the  matter. 

The  first  proposition  which  you  submit  is  stated  as 
follows : 

"At  a  school  meeting  for  the  School  District 
of  Charlestown,  held  March  14,  1914,  the  same 
being  the  regular  annual  meeting,   the  follow- 
ing article  appeared  in  the  warrant: 
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'Article  12.     To  transact  any  other  business 
that  may  legally  come  before  said  meeting.' 

"Under  thi$  article  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  on  motion  of  Dr.  O.  C.  Young: 

^\^ Resolved,  That  the  District  pay  tuition  and 
traveling  expenses  of  high  school  pupils  going 
out  of  town,  the  same  as  last  year,  and  also  for 
first  and  second  year  students  who  live  so  far 
from  the  village  that  they  cannot  conveniently 
attend  here,  and  that  those  who  paid  their  own 
tuition  and  transportation  last  year  be  reim- 
bursed as  per  the  average  of  all  those  attending 
outside  schools.'  " 
Upon  the  above  record  you  request  advice  as  follows: 
"(1)  Can  a  resolution  like  that  adopted  un- 
der Article  12  in  the  warrant  for  March  14, 
1914,  be  legally  adopted  otherwise  than  under 
an  article  which  plainly  indicates  the  general 
scope  of  the  action  to  be  taken,  or  the  subject 
upon  which  the  voters  are  expected  to  act? 
Specifically,  can  such  a  resolution  be  adopted  at 
a  district  school  meeting  under  an  article  pro- 
viding for  the  transaction  of  any  other  business 
that  may  legally  come  before  said  meeting  ?" 
In  reply  to  this  I  would  say, — 

I  think  that  under  Article  12,  as  stated,  the  district 
could 'pass  any  resolution  which  it  could  legally  pass  under 
any  other  article  of  the  warrant.  I  do  not  think  the 
resolution  could  be  legally  adopted  unless  it  could  be 
deemed  to  be  included  in  the  subject  matter  of  some  arti- 
cle of  the  warrant. 

The  resolution  does  not  appear  to  relate  even  remotely 
to  the  subject  matter  of  any  of  the  Articles  N'o.  1  to  ^N"©. 
6  inclusive  or  l^o.  8  to  N'o,  11  inclusive  in  the  warrant. 
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The  remaining  article  is  No.  7,  which,  reads  as  follows: 
"Art.  7.     To  see  what  sum  the  District  will 
vote  to  raise  and  appropriate  for  the  necessary 
expenses    of    the    schools    during    the    ensuing 
year." 

The  principle  is,  I  think,  well  established  that  towns 
and  school  districts  can  only  raise  money  for  those  pur- 
poses which  are  enumerated  in  the  statutes. 

The  statute  provisions  with  regard  to  the  raising  of 
money  for  school  purposes  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Public  Statutes  are  to  be  found  in  Public  Statutes, 
Chapter  88,  Sections  1  to  8  inclusive. 

Sections  2  and  8  above  have  since  been  amended  by 
Chapter  52  of  the  Laws  of  1909. 

The  statute  provisions  authorizing  or  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tuition  of  children  attending  schools  out  of 
town  are  to  be  found  in  Section  1  of  Chapter  96  of  the 
Laws  of  1901,  as  amended  by  Section  1  of  Chapter  118 
of  the  Laws  of  1903 ;  Sectioh  2  of  Chapter  96  of  the  Laws 
of  1901 ;  Section  4  of  Chapter  96  of  the  Laws  of  1901,  as 
amended  by  Section  1  of  Chapter  31  and  Section  2  of 
Chapter  118  of  the  Laws  of  1903  and  by  Chapter  19  of  the 
Laws  of  1905 ;  Section  6  added  to  Chapter  96  of  the  Laws 
of  1901,  by  Section  3  of  Chapter  118  of  the  Laws  of  1903, 
as  amended  by  Chapter  90  of  the  Laws  of  1905,  and  by 
Chapter  126  of  the  Laws  of  1915 ;  Sections  7  and  8  added 
to  Chapter  96  of  the  Laws  of  1901  by  Chapter  100  of  the 
Laws  of  1909. 

Under  the  pi-ovisions  of  Sections  1  and  2  of  Chapter 
96,  Laws  of  1901,  any  child  residing  with  parents  or 
guardian  in  any  town  not  maintaining  a  high  school  or 
school  of  corresponding  grade  may  attend  a  high  school  or 
academy  in  another  town  or  city  within  the  state,  and 
upon  notice  to  the  school  board  of  the  district  in  which 
the  child  resides  liability  for  the  tuition  attaches. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Sections  6,  7  and  8  of  Chapter 
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96  of  the  Laws  of  1901,  which  were  added  bj  amendment 
at  subsequent  sessions  of  the  legislature,  school  districts 
were  made  liable  for  the  payment  of  tuition  of  scholars 
attending  similar  schools  out  of  town  in  certain  cases. 

Section  6  authorizes  school  districts  to  contract  with 
academies,  high  schools  or  other  literary  institutions  in 
the  state  for  furnishing  instruction  to  its  scholars,  and  in 
connection  with  these  provisions  it  is  further  provided 
that  the  board  of  education  may  upon  application  in  writ- 
ing and  hearing  assign  any  child  in  such  district  to  an- 
other high  school  or  academy,  and  in  such  case  the  district 
becomes  liable  for  the  tuition. 

Section  7  authorizes  school  districts  in  towns  bordering 
on  the  state  line  to  make  similar  contracts  with  high 
schools  or  academies  in  towns  or  cities  located  out  of  the 
state  under  certain  -conditions ;  and  by  Section  8  it  is 
provided  that  "any  district  in  a  town  bordering  on  the 
state  line  not  maintaining  a  high  school  or  school  of  cor- 
responding grade  shall  pay  the  tuition  of  any  child  who, 
with  parents  or  guardian,  resides  in  said  district  and  who 
attends  a  high  school  or  academy  located  outside  of  the 
said  state  .  .  .,"  but  "the  approval  of  the  school 
board  shall  be  necessary  in  all  cases  arising  under  this 
section." 

Under  Section  1  of  Chapter  88  of  the  Public  Statutes 
towns  must  assess  annually  for  school  purposes  an  amount 
based  upon  the  public  taxes  apportioned  to  the  town. 
Under  Section  2  of  Chapter  88,  prior  to  its  amendment, 
towns  were  authorized  to  raise  a  sum  exceeding  the  amount 
provided  for  in  Section  1,  and  under  Section  8  of  Chapter 
88,  prior  to  its  amendment,  any  district  might  also  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  schools  in  addition  to  the  sum 
required  by  law. 

Section  3  of  Chapter  88  enumerates  the  purposes  for 
which  the  money  thus  raised  may  be  used.  The  public 
statutes  having  been  enacted  prior  to  the  Laws  of  1901, 
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there  was  no  occasion  to  include  in  Section  3  any  provi- 
sions regarding  the  payment  of  tuition  upon  obligations 
arising  under  the  latter  act,  and  no  such  provisions  were 
included. 

By  Chapter  52  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  Section  2  of  Chap- 
ter 88  was  stricken  out  and  in  place  thereof  was  inserted 
a  new  section,  which  provides  that  the  school  board  of 
each  district  shall  in  their  annual  report  state  in  detail  the 
sums  of  money  which  will  be  required  during  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  to  meet  all  the  statutory  obligations  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  list  is  included  an  item  to  cover  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  of  the  scholars  of  the  district  in  accordance 
with  Chapter  96  of  the  Laws  of  1901,  and  further  pro- 
viding that  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  their  next  annual 
assessment  shall  assess  upon  the  property  of  the  district 
a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  these  obligations.  By  this  amend- 
ment the  authority  of  towns  to  raise  money  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  provided  for  in  Section  1  was  taken  away 
and  by  an  amendment  to  Section  8  of  Chapter  88,  con- 
tained also  in  Chapter  52  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  it  was 
provided  that  all  money  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
except  that  provided  for  by  Section  1,  shoujd  be  raised 
only  at  a  lawful  meeting  of  the  district.  The  provisions 
of  Sectiou2  as  thus  amended  appear  to  relate  wholly  to 
the  obligations  of  the  district  and  there  is  no  reference  in 
either  Section  2  or  Section  8,  as  now  amended,  to  any  obli- 
gation of  the  town  as  such. 

Presumably  this  statute  is  to  be  construed  in  connection 
with  Chapter  23  of  the  Laws  of  1909,  in  which  Section  1 
of  Chapter  89  of  the  Public  Statutes  was  amended  so  as 
to  include  the  following  words: 

"The  word  'town'  wherever  used  in  the  statute 
in  connection  with  the  government,  administra- 
tion,   support,    or    improvement    of   the    public 
schools  shall  be  held  to  mean  district." 
I  think  thai  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  meeting  of 
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the  district  in  March,  1914,  referred  to  in  your  letter, 
could  be  legally  adopted  in  so  far  as  it  referred  to  obliga- 
tions of  the  district  for  the  payment  of  tuition  of  pupilg 
attending  high  schools  out  of  town ;  but  obligations  of  the 
district  for  the  payment  of  tuition  arise  by  the  operation 
of  the  statute,  and  are  to  be  paid  by  the  school  board  from 
funds  available  for  that  purpose.  I  should  say  that  the 
disposition  of  such  funds  would  be  controlled  by  the  stat- 
ute, and  that  such  disposition  could  not  be  affected  by  any 
action  of  the  district.  Any  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
school  board  raised  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  such  obli- 
gations would  be  chargeable  therewith  as  well  without 
the  resolution  as  with,  and  the  district  could  not  by  reso- 
lution use  any  money  raised  by  taxation  to  pay  the  tuition 
of  students  attending  schools  out  of  town  except  in  cases 
where  it  is  bound  to  make  the  payment  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute. 

The  school  board  are  responsible  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  school  money  according  to  law,  and  by  Section  7  of 
Chapter  88  of  the  Public  Statutes  they  are  subjected  to  a 
penalty  if  they  expend  it  otherwise.  A  resolution  of  the 
district  that,  money  be  expended  for  any  purpose  would, 
I  think,  protect  the  school  board  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  expenditure  was  authorized  by  law. 
You  also  ask: 

"(3)      Can  a  district  legally  vote  to  pay  the 
transportation  of  pupils  attending  a  high  school 
out  of  town  ?" 
In  answer  will  say  that  I  do  not  think  so.     The  only 
statutory  provisions  I  have  been  able  to  find  authorizing 
the  transportation  of  school  children  are  as  follows : 
Laws  of  1885,  Chapter  43,  Section  6. 
"Sect.  6.     The  said  school  board  of  each  to^vn 
shall  provide  schools  within  the  limits  of  said 
town,  at  such  places  and  times  as  in  their  judg- 
ment shall  best  subserve  the  interests^ of  educa- 
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tion,  and  as  stall  give  all  the  scholars  of  the  town 
as  nearly  equal  advantages  as  may  be  practicable, 
and  said  school  board  may  use  a  portion  of  the 
school  money,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  per  cent 
thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  scholars 
to  and  from  such  schools." 
This  section  refers  to  schools  within  the  town  and  the 
authority  given  to  the  school  board  to  provide  transporta- 
tion is  limited  to  such  schools. 

Section  3  of  Chapter  88  of  the  Public  Statutes  author- 
izes school  money  raised  under  the  provisions  of  Sections 
1  and  2  of  that  act  to  be  used  for  the  "conveyance  of  schol- 
ars to  and  from  school  as  provided  by  law." 

At  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Public  Statutes, 
the  only  transportation  "provided  by  law"  was  that  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  Chapter  43  of  the  Laws  of 
1885,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  limited  to  the  schools 
within  the  town. 

I  find  no  other  statutory  provision  authorizing  trans- 
portation. 

Chapter  96  of  the  Laws  of  1901  and  the  amendments 
thereto  provide  only  for  the  payment  of  tuition,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  transportation. 
Your  next  question  is : 

"4.     Can  a  district  legally  vote  to  reimburse 
parents  for  tuition  which  they  have  paid  for  their 
children  at  some  time  in  the  past  and  trans- 
portation charges  ?" 
In  answer  would  say : 

The  district  can  vote  to  reimburse  parents  for  tuition 
paid  in  all  cases  where  the  district  is  liable  under  the  stat- 
ute for  the  tuition,  as  indicated  by  my  answer  to  question 
one ;  but,  as  said  before,  I  think  that  such  a  vote  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  a  resolution  to  do  something  which 
the  district  is  bound  to  do  at  all  events.  For  the  same 
reasons  assigned  in  my  answer  to  your  third  question,  I 
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think  that  the  district  could  not  legally  undertake  to  re- 
imburse parents  for  transportation  charges  previously  paid. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


September  29,  1915. 
Mk.  Frank  J.  Beal, 

Fish  and  Game  Commissioner, 
Concord,  New  Hampshike. 
Deak  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  29th  inst.,  request- 
ing an  opinion  upon  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Can  the  owner  of  land  through  which  a  trout 
brook  flows,  in  which  trout  are  accustomed  to  pass  back 
and  forth  between  land  above  and  below  that  of  the  owner, 
construct  a  private  pond  by  building  a  dam  upon  the  brook 
and  flowing  a  portion  of  his  own  land,  and  can  he  in  con- 
nection therewith  put  screens  in  the  stream  at  the  points 
where  it  enters  and  leaves  his  land,  or  at  the  points  where 
it  enters  and  leaves  the  pond,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
fish? 

(2)  What  rights  of  property,  if  any,  has  the  owner 
of  a  private  pond  in  the  fish  lawfully  raised  or  placed  in 
the  pond  by  him  ? 

(3)  Ts  the  owner  of  a  private  pond  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  133  of  the  Laws  of  1915  with  regard 
to  the  time  of  the  year  when  he  may  take  fish  from  his 
pond  as  to  the  disposition  which  he  may  make  of  them 
when  thus  taken? 

In  answer  will  say,  I  think  that  any  landowner  may 
construct  a  private  pond  upon  his  own  land,  and  for  that 
purpose  may  use  water  from  a  stream  passing  through 
his  land,  provided  the  water  thus  taken  from  the  stream 
after  leaving  the  pond  is  returned  to  its  natural  course 
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before  leaving  the  owner's  land;  but  I  think  that  such 
a  pond  would  need  to  be  so  located  or  constructed  that  it 
would  not  interfere  with  the  customary  passage  of  mi- 
gratory fish  up  and  down  the  stream  between  land  above 
and  below  that  of  the  owner;  that  the  owner  of  such  a 
pond,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  provisions  of  Section 
45  of  said  chapter,  must  place  screens  at  the  point  where 
the  water  is  diverted  from  the  stream  and  at  the  point 
at  which  the  water  is  returned,  or  at  the  entrance  and  out- 
let of  the  pond  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  fish  from  the  pond,  or  the  passage  of  fish  from  the 
stream  into  the  pond ;  that  the  owner  of  such  a  pond  may 
use  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  growing  or  pre- 
serving fish,  and  may  place  therein  any  fish  which  he  may 
have  legally  taken  from  other  waters  under  the  provisions 
of  said  chapter.  Fish  thus  raised  or  placed  in  such  a 
pond  are  the  property  of  the  owner,  and  a  person  going 
upon  the  land  and  taking  the  same  would  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  under  Section  46  of  said  chapter,  and  for  tres- 
pass, and  also  for  larceny  as  for  taking  any  other  personal 
property  of  the  owner. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  the  owner's  property  in 
the  fish  in  the  pond  is  qualified  to  this  extent,  that  his 
right  to  take  them  from  the  pond  and  to  dispose  of  them 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  said  chapter,  with  the  ex- 
ception contained  in  Section  43,  which  provides  that  the 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  owners  of  private  waters  taking 
fish  from  such  water  for  purposes  of  propagation  and  dis- 
tribution. 

There  is  no  legal  objection  to  the  construction  of  a 
pond  upon  the  owner's  land  by  building  a  dam  across  the 
stream  itself,  as  suggested  in  your  first  question;  but  it 
would  not  be  lawful  for  the  owner  to  undertake  to  confine 
the  fish  upon  his  premises  by  placing  a  screen  in  the 
stream  at  the  inlet  or  outlet  of  the  pond  in  the  manner 
therein  described,  because  by  so  doing  it  would  prevent 
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the  free  passage  of  fish  in  the  stream.  If  a  pond  were  to 
be  so  constructed  and  left  without  screens,  so  that  fish 
passing  up  and  down  the  stream  would  pass  through  the 
pond;  and  fish  placed  in  the  pond  would  not  be  confined, 
then  I  think  that  although  the  pond  would  be  artificial 
and  might  be  termed  private,  it  would  not  be  within  the 
control  of  the  person  owning  the  land  so  as  to  place  it 
within  the  provisions  of  Section  45  of  said  Chapter  133. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


September  30,  1915. 
Hon.  James  O.  Lyford, 

Chairman  of  the  Bank  Commission, 
CoNCOKD,  New  Hampshire, 
Dear  Sir: 

In   response  to   your   request   for   the   opinion   of   the 
Attorney-General  as  to  what  expenses  may  be  incurred  by 
a   Sa^dngs   Bank  under  the  provisions   of   Section   5    of 
Chapter  165  of  the  Public  Statutes  I  would  say: 
The  section  in  question  reads  as  follows :  , 

"The  trustees  shall  annually  establish  the  sal- 
ary of  the  treasurer.     The  total  yearly  expenses 
of  a  bank,  including  treasurer's  salary,  shall  not 
exceed  four  thousand  dollars  while  the  average 
amount  of  its  deposits  is  one  million  dollars  or 
less;  and  in  no  case  shall  they  exceed  the  sum 
produced  by  adding  to  four  thousand  dollars  one 
fifth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  excess  of  deposits 
above  one  million  dollars." 
It  is  suggested  that  this  section  should  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  previous  legislation  upon  the  same  pubjpct. 
Such  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  Section  5  of  Chapter 
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4  of  the  Laws  of  1869,  Section  3  of  Chapter  15  of  the 
Laws  of  1872,  Section  6  of  Chapter  170  of  the  General 
Laws.  Section  1  of  Chapter  70  of  the  Laws  of  1885 ;  and 
reference  may  also  be  had  to  the  report  of  the  commission 
which  prepared  the  revision  of  the  laws  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Public  Statutes. 
In  the  Act  of  1869  it  is  provided  that: 

"The  trustees  of  all  the  savings  banks  in  this 
state  shall  annually  establish  the  salary  of  the 
treasurer   and  his  necessary  clerks,  which,   to- 
gether with  all  expenses,  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
four  thousand  dollars." 
In  the  Act  of  1872  the  following  language  is  used: 
"The  trustees  of  all  the  savings  banks  in  the 
state  shall  annually  establish  the  salary  of  the 
treasurer   and  his   necessary  clerks,   which,  to- 
gether with  all  expenses,  shall  not  exceed  four 
thousand     dollars,     except    when    the    average 
amount  of  deposits  exceeds  the  full  sum  of  one 
million  of  dollars;  then  the  salary  of  such  treas- 
urer, necessary  clerks  and  expenses,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  eighth  of  one  per  cent  upon  the  excess 
of  one  million  dollars  in  addition  to  the  sum 
hereinbefore  fixed,  up  to  the  sum  of  one  million 
dollars ;  which  compensation  so  established  shall 
be  in  full  for  all  the  services  of  the  treasurer 
and  his  clerks,  and  other  expenses  in  all  cases." 
The  Act  of  1872  was  re-enacted  without  change  by  the 
General  Laws  and  the  Act  of  1885,  except  that  the  comma 
after  the  words  "necessary  clerks  and  expenses"  in  the 
sixth  line  was  omitted  in  the  General  Laws  and  replaced 
in  the  Act  of  1885 ;  and  in  the  Act  of  1885  a  comma  was 
inserted  after  the  words  "necessary  clerks,"  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  excess  of  $1,000,000  of  deposits  that  may 
be  used  for  expenses  was  increased  from  1/8  to  1/5  of 
one  per  cent. 
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The  report  of  the  Commission  which  prepared  the  revi- 
sion at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Public  Statutes 
indicates  that  the  Commission  did  not  intend  to  change 
the  law  by  the  phraseology  then  adopted. 

It  is  claimed  that,  under  the  statutes  in  force  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Public  Statutes,  the  limitation  in  the 
matter  of  expenses  applied  only  to  the  salary  and  the 
expenses  of  the  treasurer  and  the  salaries  of  his  clerks, 
and  not  to  other  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  by 
the  trustees;  and  specifically  that  under  these  statutes  the 
trustees  might  arrange  with  the  president  to  perform  a 
l)art  or  all  of  the  duties  ordinarily  performed  by  the 
treasurer,  and  were  not  limited  by  the  statute  as  to  the 
amount  they  might  in  such  event  pay  the  president  for 
his  services,  and  that  they  were  not  limited  as  to  any  other 
expenses  except  those  which  might  be  incurred  by  the 
treasurer,  the  salary  of  the  treasurer  and  his  necessary 
clerks.  It  is  further  claimed  that  because  the  Commission 
stated  that  they  did  not  intend  to  change  the  law  by  the 
phraseology  used  in  the  Public  Statutes,  the  same  con- 
struction should  now  be  put  upon  Section  5  of  Chapter 
165  of  the  Public  Statutes. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  legislature  in  the  enact- 
ment of  these  several  statutes  appears  to  have  been  to  pro- 
tect depositors  in  savings  banks  from  excessive  and  un- 
necessary expenses  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  bank.  If  the  construction  contended  for  were  to 
be  adopted,  the  Legislature  will  have  failed  to  accomplish 
its  purpose.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  have  the 
president  or  some  other  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
perform  the  duties  of  the  treasurer  and  make  all  other 
expenditures,  and  in  such  case  nothing  would  be  left  to 
which  the  limitation  could  apply  except  the  salaries  of  the 
clerks.  If  the  language  used  in  the  several  statutes  is 
susceptible  of  an  interpretation  which  will  carry  out  the 
apparent  intention  of  the  Legislature,  such  interpretation 
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should,  I  think,  be  adopted  in  preference  to  one  which 
would  deleat  such  intention.  If  the  Commission  which 
prepared  the  Public  Statutes  did  not  intend  to  change  the 
law,  then  the  phraseology  used  in  the  Public  Statutes  must 
express  their  interpretation  of  the  statutes  previously  in 
force.  They  interpret  the  limitation  as  including  "the 
total  yearly  expenses  of  a  bank,  including  treasurer's  sal- 
ary." I  have  examined  all  of  the  earlier  statutes  very 
carefully  and  think  that  the  language  used  in  the  Public 
Statutes  expresses  the  true  construction  of  all  of  them.  I 
also  think  that  in  accepting  the  report  of  the  Commission 
and  enacting  the  Public  Statutes  pursuant  thereto  the 
Legiblature  adopted  the  construction  of  the  Commission. 

My  view  of  the  matter  is  that  all  the  expenses  of  a 
savings  bank,  including  the  treasurer's  salary,  must  be 
kept  within   the  limitations  prescribed  in  Section   5   of 
Chapter  165  of  the  Public  Statutes. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


October  4,  1915. 
George  H.  Wakren,  Esq., 

Chairman  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions, 
Manchester,  I^ew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  as  to  "whether  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  State 
Institutions,  under  Section  5,  Chapter  176,  of  the  Laws 
of  1915,  have  absolute  power  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  clerks  for  clerical  assistance  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary (not  exceeding  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose) 
or  whether  they  are  restricted  in  any  way  from  so  doing 
by  reason  of  Chapter  49  of  the  Laws  of  1915,"  I  would 
say: 

Chapter  49  was  approved  on  March  11,  1915.  and  Chap- 
ter 176  on  April  21,  1915. 
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The  essential  portions  of  the  two  Acts,  for  the  purpose 
of  your  inquiry,  are : 

Section  1  of  Chapter  49.  The  expenditure 
of  any  and  all  moneys  appropriated  or  otherwise 
provided  to  carry  on  the  work  of  any  and  all  de- 
partments of  the  New  Hampshire  state  govern- 
ment shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  of  the  council,  under  such 
general  regulations  as  the  governor  and  council 
may  prescribe  with  reference  to  all  or  any  of  such 
departments,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
prudent  and  economical  expenditures  of  the 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  use  of  each  depart- 
ment. 

And  Section  5  of  Chapter  176 :     Said  board 
of  trustees  shall  employ  at  an  annual  salary,  ap- 
proved by  the  governor  and  council,  a  competent 
person  to  act  as  business  manager  of  state  institu- 
tions, and  shall  prescribe  his  powers  and  duties. 
They  shall  also  have  authority  to  employ  such 
clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  performance  of  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  this  Act  and  fix  their  compensation. 
The  Journals  of  the  House  and  Senate  show  that  in  the 
original  draft  of  Chapter  176  the  words  "and  fix  their 
compensation"  at  the  end  of  Section  5  did  not  appear,  but 
were  added  by  amendment  in  the  Senate,  after  the  bill 
had  passed  the  House,  and  the  House  later  concurred  in 
the  amendment. 

Both  Acts  relate  to  the  same  subject.  Chapter  49  being 
a  general  law  referring  to  all  state  departments  and  Chap- 
ter 176  a  special  law  referring  to  a  single  department. 
The  evident  purpose  of  Chapter  49  was  to  give  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  general  supervision  over  all  expenditures 
of  state  departments,  which  w^ould  include  the  salaries  of 
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clerks,  including  the  power  to  make  general  regulations. 
If  Chapter  176  had  been  enacted  in  the  original  draft,  I 
think  the  two  Acts  taken  together  would  have  given  the 
Governor  and  Council  the  power  to  require  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  conform  to  any  general  regulations  which  they 
might  see  fit  to  promulgate  as  to  the  salaries  of  clerks. 

The  question  is,  what  limitation  of  this  power,  if  any, 
resulted  from  the  addition  by  amendment  to  Section  5  of 
Chapter  176  of  the  words,  ''and  fix  their  compensation"  ? 

Chapter  49  having  been  enacted  prior  to  Chapter  176 
was  repealed  by  the  latter  Act  (Section  13),  in  so  far 
as  the  provisions  of  the  two  Acts  are  inconsistent,  but  it 
is  a  well  recognized  rule  of  law  that  to  effect  a  repeal  on 
the  ground  of  inconsistency,  the  provisions  of  the  two 
Act^j  must  be  repugnant  beyond  reconciliation,  and  that 
both  Acts  must  be  sustained  in  so  far  as,  by  any  reasonable 
construction,  they  can  be  construed  together.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Legislature  to  give  the  Governor  and  Council 
general  supervision  over  all  expenditures  of  state  depart- 
ments by  Chapter  49  seems  very  clear,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  they  intended  to  defeat  their  purpose  by 
another  Act  passed  at  the  same  session,  unless  the  language 
of  the  latter  Act  is  susceptible  of  no  other  construction. 

In  so  far,  however,  as  the  powers  given  to  the  Trustees 
by  Section  5  of  Chapter  176  as  amended  are  necessarily 
inconsistent  with  the  exercise  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil of  the  powers  granted  by  Chapter  49,  effect  must  be 
given  to  the  latter  act. 

Taking  the  two  Acts  together,  I  think  it  was  the  inten- 
tion that  Chapter  176  should  take  from  the  Governor  and 
Council  the  initiative,  and  that  the  power  of  supervision 
is  not,  in  the  case  of  the  Trustees  of  State  Institutions, 
to  be  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  the  Trustees 
to  conform  to  any  general  regulations  as  to  salaries  fixed 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  but  only  as  a  check  upon  the 
Trustees,  in  case  the  latter,  in  fixing  the  salaries  of  their 
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clerks,  fail  to  exercise  the  reasonable  prudence  and  econ- 
omy which  was  intended  to  be  secured  by  Chapter  49. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


November  26,  1915. 
Hon.  James  0.  Lyfokd, 

Chairman  of  Bank  Commission, 
CoNOOKD,  New  Hampshire. 
Deae  Mk,  Lyfokd  : 

In  your  letter  of  the  8th  inst.  you  state,  in  substance, 
that  in  1909  the  treasurer  of  the  Lancaster  Savings  Bank 
paid  in  to  the  bank  $15,000  from  his  personal  funds, 
which  was  added  to  the  guaranty  fund,  in  order  to  bring 
that  fund  up  to  an  amount  which  would  enable  the  bank 
to  pay  four  per  cent  dividends  to  its  depositors,  which 
otherwise  it  could  not  legally  do ; 

That  at  the  next  examination  of  the  bank  the  Bank 
Commissioners  gave  the  treasurer  a  stated  length  of  time 
within  which  to  withdraw  the  amount,  or  otherwise  they 
would  consider  it  the  property  of  the  bank ; 

That  entries  on  the  books  of  the  bank  made  at  the  time 
the  money  was  paid  recite  the  sale  to  the  treasurer  of  all 
bonds  and  other  securities  that  had  been  charged  off  in  the 
bank  since  its  incorporation  in  1868  and  the  receipt  of 
the  amounts  in  question  in  payment  therefor ; 

That  the  securities  thus  described  were  worthless  in 
1909  and  have  no  value  now. 

TJ]^on  these  facts  you  inquire  "whether  the  Trustees 
would  be  authorized  to  allow  the  treasurer  the  regular 
dividends  of  the  bank  on  the  $15,000  that  he  gave  to  add 
to  its  guaranty  fund  for  any  any  of  the  time  that  is  past 
or  for  any  time  in  the  future  ?" 
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The  extract  from  the  records  of  the  bank  shows  a  sale 
of  the  securities  by  the  bank  to  the  treasurer.  By  that 
transaction  the  securities  became  the  property  of  the  treas- 
urer and  the  money  the  property  of  the  bank,  and  the 
treasurer  is  not  entitled  to  dividends  or  interest  upon  it 
for  any  of  the  time,  since  the  transaction,  or  for  any 
time  in  the  future. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


November  26,  1915. 
Hon.  Fkank  J.  Beal, 

State  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir  : 

In  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  addressed  to  the 
Attcrney-General,  you  state  the  following  question,  upon 
which  you  request  an  opinion: 

"A  change  was  made  in  the  trapping  law  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Legislature.     I  would 
respectfully  ask  for  an  answer  as  to  what  in  your 
opinion  constitutes  a  'legal  occupant'  of  a  tract 
of  land.     The  question  is,  is  any  private  individ- 
ual to  whom  a  special  use  permit  is  issued  a  legal 
occupant  of  the  land  in  question  ?     Also  in  this 
connection,   can  there  be  more  than  one  legal 
occupant  ?" 
I  understand  your  question  to  refer  to  that  portion  of 
subdivision  C  of  Section  17  of  Chapter  133  of  the  Laws  of 
1915,  which  provides  that 

"No  person  shall  set  or  arrange  any  trap  or 
snare  upon  any  land  of  which  he  is  not  the  owner 
or  legal  occupant." 
In  reply  will  say  I  think  that  any  person  who  has  the 
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right  to  occupy  a  tract  of  land  under  contract  with  the 
owner  is  when  upon  the  land  in  the  exercise  of  that  right 
a  "legal  occupant"  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

Any  number  of  persons  may  join  in  a  contract  with  the 
owner,  under  which  they  may  all  acquire  the  right  to 
occupy  land  as  tenants  in  common,  and  in  such  case  they 
all  may  become  "legal  occupants." 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


IS^ovember  26,  1915. 
Hon.  Robeet  J.  Merrill, 
Insurance  Commissioner, 

Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir  : 

In  your  letter  of  October  20,  1915,  addressed  to  the 
Attorney-General  you  request  an  opinion  upon  the  follow- 
ing question: 

"If  a  foreign  fire  insurance  company  authorized  to  do 
business  in  "New  Hampshire  desires  for  any  reason  to 
reinsure  in  any  manner  whatsoever  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  a  risk  taken  by  it  on  property  situated  or  located  in  this 
state — (1)  must  such  contract  of  reinsurance  be  placed 
in  a  company  authorized  to  transact  business  in  Xew 
Hampshire,  and  (2)  must  such  contract  be  written  by  a 
duly  authorized  agent  of  a  licensed  insurance  company, 
such  agent  to  be  a  resident  of  ISTew  Hampshire  ?" 
The  answer  to  both  questions  is  yes. 
The  law  provides  (Section  2  of  Chapter  86  of  the  Laws 
of  1899)  that 

"l>lo  such  fire  insurance  company  or  associ- 
ation shall  reinsure,  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  risk  taken  by  it  on 
property  situated  or  located  in  this  state  in  any 
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other  company  or  association  not  authorized  to 
transact  business  in  this  state.  Xo  such  fire  in- 
surance company  or  association  shall  reinsure  or 
assume  as  a  reinsuring  company  or  otherwise,  in 
any  manner  or  form  whatsoever,  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  any  risk  or  liability,  covering  prop- 
erty located  in  this  state,  of  any  insurance  com- 
pany or  association  not  authorized  to  transact 
business  in  this  state,  and  the  policy  or  reinsur- 
ance shall  in  all  cases  be  written  by  a  duly  au- 
thorized agent  residing  in  this  state." 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


November  30,  1915. 
Me.  F.  E.  Everett, 

State  Highway  Commissioner, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Mr.  Everett  : 

In  your  letter  of  November  18,  addressed  to  the 
Attorney-General,  you  ask  for  an  opinion  upon  the  con- 
struction of  Chapter  93  of  the  Laws  of  1915. 

Your  request  involves  that  portion  of  Section  1  which 
reads  as  follows : 

''Sectioin'     1,     The     highway     commissioner 
mav  designate  for  improvement  by  suitable  de- 
scription,  whenever  in  his   opinion   the  public 
good  so  requires,  a  system  of  continuous  high- 
ways, which  shall  include  the  following,  and  file 
the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State :     From 
Claremont  to  Rochester,  or  to  Dover  ;     .      .      . " 
Concerning    the    proposed    road    from    Claremont    to 
Rochester  or  to  Dover,  you  ask  the  following  questions : 
"1.     Can  the  highway  commissioner  lay  out 
the  road  to  both  places? 
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"2.     Can  lie  lay  it  out  in  part,  that  is,  from 
Claremont  to   Concord,   or  from   Claremont  to 
Nortliwood  or  Barrington  or  any  other  portion 
of  it  that  in  his  opinion   the  public  good  re- 
quires ?" 
Upon  a  review  of  the  statute  it  is  my  opinion  that  both 
questions  should  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


December  20,  1915. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Matthews, 
Assistant  Attorney-General, 
Concord,  'Njew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir  : 

Would  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  any  law  pro- 
hibiting the  bridling  or  chaining  of  wheels  on  a  highway, 
or  any  law  regulating  the  same. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  E.  EVERETT, 

Com  missioner. 


December  31,  1915. 
Mr.  F.  E,  Everett, 

State  Highway  Commissioner, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

Answering  your  esteemed  favor  of  December  20,  will 
say  that  I  do  not  find  upon  the  statute  books  any  law  pro- 
hibiting the  bridling  or  chaining  of  wheels  on  a  highway 
or  regulating  same. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.' MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 
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January  6,  1916. 
Hon.  James  O.  Lyfoed, 

Chairman  of  Bank  Commission, 
CoNCOKD,  New  Hampshire. 
Deae  Sir: 

Upon  examination  of  tiie  correspondence  submitted  to 
the  Law  Department  relating  to  a  proposed  issue  of  bonds 
by  the  Florence,  South  Carolina,  School  District,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  net  indebtedness  of  the  district  is  stated  to 
be  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  tax- 
able property  within  the  district ;  that  the  district  includes 
all  the  territory  within  the  city  and  considerable  outlying 
territory ;  and  that  the  liability  of  the  property  vsdthin  the 
city  limits,  on  account  of  the  indebtedness  of  both  the  dis- 
trict and  the  city,  exceeds  five  per  cent  of  its  appraised 
value  for  taxation. 

The  question  is  whether  these  bonds  are  a  legal  invest- 
ment for  !New  Hampshire  Savings  Banks  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subdivision  9  of  Section  1  of  Chapter  149  of  the 
Laws  of  1915,  which  permits  such  institutions  to  invest 
theii  funds 

"In  the  authorized  bonds  of  any  county,  city, 
town,  school  district,  or  other  municipal  corpora- 
tion of  any  other  of  the  United  States  or  terri- 
tories whose  net  indebtedness  at  the  time  of  such 
investment  does  not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the 
last  preceding  valuation  of  the  property  therein 
for  taxation ;" 
A  similar  question  was  recently  raised  in  connection 
with  our  municipal  bonds  act,  Chapter  43  of  the  Laws  of 
1895,  which  provides   (Section  9)   that  "no  bonds  shall 
be  issued  by  any  municipal  corporation  which  will  increase 
the  net  debt  of  such  corporation  to  an  amount  exceeding 
five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  therein 
as  last  appraised  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  taxes  on  such 
corporation,  the  question  being  whether  school  districts, 
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village  districts,  or  village  precincts  covering  territory 
within  a  town  or  citj,  and  overlapping  each  other,  and  or- 
ganised as  separate  and  distinct  corporations,  can  each 
issue  bonds  to  an  amount  equal  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  property  within  their  jurisdiction, 
or  whether  five  per  cent  of  the  value  of  property  in  a 
given  territory  is  the  limit  to  which  it  can  be  charged  for 
the  payment  of  bonds  for  all  municii^al  purposes. 

In  other  words,  whether  the  issue  of  bonds  by  the  town 
up  to  the  limit  allowed  by  law  for  town  purposes  would 
deprive  the  districts  and  precincts  covering  territory 
within  the  town  from  issuing  bonds  for  district  or  pre- 
cinct purposes.  Upon  that  question  we  advised  that  each 
separate  municipal  corporation  was  entitled  to  issue  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  its  right  to  do  so  was 
not  affected  by  issues  of  bonds  by  other  municipal  corpora- 
tions covering  the  same  territory. 

Applying  the  same  principle  to  the  Florence,  South 
Carolina,  School  District,  I  think  that  the  bond  issue  de- 
scribed does  not  exceed  the  debt  limit  if,  as  is  stated  in 
the  correspondence,  the  district  is  a  separate  municipal 
corporation  organized  independently  of  the  city,  or  having 
a  separate  charter  of  its  own,  and  that  if  this  is  so  the  fact 
that  it  covers  the  same  territory  as  the  town  is  not  im- 
portant. 

This  view  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  quotation 
furnished  from  the  South  Carolina  Constitution,  as 
follows : 

''Whenever  there  shall  be  several  political  divi- 
sions or  municipal  corporations  covering  or  ex- 
tending over  the  territory,  or  portions  thereof, 
possessing  a  power  to  levy  a  tax  or  contract  a 
debt,  then  each  of  such  political  divisions  or 
municipal  corporations  shall  so  exercise  its  power 
to  increase  its  debt  under  the  foregoing  eight  per 
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c-eut  limitation  that  the  aggregate  debt  over  and 
upon  any  territory  of  this  State  shall  never  ex- 
ceed fifteen  per  centum  of  the  value  of  all  tax- 
able property  in  such  territory  as  valued  for 
taxation  by  the  State." 
And  the  opinion  of  the  South  Carolina  Court  in  Todd  v. 
Laurence,  48  S.  C.  495,  where  it  is  held  that 

''Where  the  territory  embraced  in  a  municipal 
corporation  is  by  special  statute  formed  into  a 
School  District,  and  such  act  authorizes  the  issu- 
ing of  bonds  for  school  i:)urposes,  such  bond  debt 
is  not  a  part  of  the  municipal  indebtedness.'' 
The  statement  that  the  School  District  of  the  City  of 
Florence  is  a  separate  municipal  corporation  appears  to 
be  substantiated  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation  and  the  sev- 
eral amendments  thereof. 

South  Carolina  Statutes  at  Large:     1883,  page  557; 
1893,  page  633 ;  1908,  page  1334;  1914,  page  844. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


January  14,  1916. 
JVIk.  Edgar  C.  Hirst, 
State  Forester, 

CoxcoRD,  New  Hampshire. 
Dp:ar  Mr.  Hirst  : 

Pursuant  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether  conveyances  by 
the  State  are  subject  to  stamp  taxes  under  the  Federal 
Law,  I  requested  a  ruling  upon  the  question  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  at  Washington  and  have 
his  reply  in  terms  as  follows : 

"In  response  to  your  communication  of  the 
Tth  instant,  you  are  advised  that  a  deed  executed 
by  a  state,  county,  town,  or  other  municipal  cor- 
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poration  is  not  taxable  under  the  act  of  October 
22,  1914.     Stamps  upon  deeds  are  required  to 
be  affixed  by  the  grantor,  and  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  Congress  to  impose  a  tax  upon  a  state, 
county,  town  or  other  municipal  corporation." 
The  inquiry  and  the  ruling  apply  to  conveyances  of 
State  property  by  officials  acting  for  and  under  authority 
of  the  State. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


January  18,  1916. 
Hon.  Ebwin"  C.  Bean, 

Secretary  of  State, 

CoxcoED,  New  Hampshire. 
Deab  Sie  : 

You  have  requested  the  Attorney-General  to  advise  you 
whether,  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  National  Con- 
ventions, under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  167  of  the  Laws 
of  1913.  the  polls  may  be  opened,  in  cities,  earlier  than 
3  o'clock  p.  M.,  and  whether  in  cities  where  the  city 
election  is  held  on  the  same  day  the  polls  may  be  opened 
for  both  elections  at  the  same  time. 

Sectioii  3  of  Chapter  167  of  the  Laws  of  1913  provides 
that 

(1)  'Tn  all  Towns  the  polls  shall  be  held 
open  not  less  than  four  hours 

(2)  "In  Cities,  the  polls  shall  be  held  open 
from  3  o'clock  p.  m.  until  8  o'clock  p.  i\r." 

It  further  provides,  regarding  tovnis,  that  in  addition 
to  the  four  hours  required  as  above,  the  polls  shall  be  held 
open  "so  much  longer  as  may  be  necessary  to  afford  every 
voter  present  and  desiring  to  vote  an  opportunity  to  vote, 
and  until  the  voters  shall  vote  to  close  the  polls." 
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In  cities,  the  polls  must  be  kept  open  from  3  o'clock 
p.  M.  till  8  o'clock  p.  M.^  but  the  language  used  does  not  in 
terms  limit  the  time  during  which  they  may  be  held  open 
to  the  hours  thus  named,  and  in  view  of  the  latitude  given 
to  the  election  officers  in  the  conduct  of  such  election  in 
Towns,  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  limit  the  time  in  Cities. 

In  the  case  of  a  City  which  holds  its  City  election  upon 
the  same  day  that  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  ifationa] 
Convention  is  held,  the  polls  must  be  opened  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  City  election  not  later  than  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
Public   Statutes,   Chapter   46,   Section   8,   as 
amended  by  Chapter  73,  Laws  of  1913. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  polls  may  not  be  opened  for 
the  purpose  of  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  ISTational 
Convention  at  the  same  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  City  election,  however,  the  polls 
must  be  closed  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  while  they  must  be  kept 
open  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  l!^ational  Con- 
vention until  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


CoxcoKD,  X.  H.,  March  9,  1916. 
HoiT.  Joseph  S.  Matthews, 

Assistant  Attorney-General, 
CoxcoKD,  New  Hampshiee. 
Deae  Sie  : 

At  a  m-eeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Insti- 
tutions, held  March  3,  it  was  voted  to  instruct  the  secre- 
tary to  request  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  under  any  existing  law  to 
transfer  a  prisoner  from  the  State  Prison  to  the  State 
Hospital  temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  observation  as  to 
his  sanity  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  usual  process  of 
commitment  of  insane  persons  to  the  State  Hospital. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  State  Institutions,  the  practice  has  been  for  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  to  order  such  transfers  by  their  mere 
vote,  and  the  fact  that  this  has  been  repeatedly  done  by  the 
last  three  Governors  and  Councils  would  look  as  if  they 
at  least  thought  they  had  some  warrant  in  law  for  their 
action. 

If  you  desire,  I  can  furnish  you  with  a  list  of  cases  of 
this  kind  that  have  occurred  in  the  last  live  years. 
Yours  very  truly, 

BoAKD  OF  TkUSTEES  OF  StATE  INSTITUTIONS, 

/.  G.  M.  Glessner,  Secretary. 


March  30,  1916. 
John  G.  M.  Glessjstek,  Esq., 

Sec'y  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions, 
CoNCOKD,  Xew  Hampshiee. 
Deaii  Mr.  Glessner  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  recent  date  submitting  request  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  under  any  existing  law 
to  transfer  a  prisoner  from  the  State  Prison  to  the  State 
Hospital  temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  observation  as 
to  his  sanity  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  usual  process 
of  commitment  of  insane  persons  to  the  State  Hospital. 

In  the  Public  Statutes  it  was  provided  (Chapter  255, 
Section  4)  that 

"The  governor  and  council  or  the  supreme 
court  .  .  .  may  transfer  any  prisoner 
who  is  insane  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  to 
be  there  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  when- 
ever they  are  satisfied  that  such 
transfer  will  be  conducive  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  person  and  the  welfare  of  the  public." 
Whatever  authority  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  State 
Institutions  has  in  thi>  connection  is  derived  under  Section 
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1  of  Chapter  176  of  the  Laws  of  1915,  which  provides 
in  part  as  follows: 

"All  the  powers  and  duties  hereto- 
fore imjDosed  and  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of 
the  state  hospital,  the  school  for  feeble-minded 
children,    the   industrial    school,    and    the    state 
sanatorium  for  consumptives,  and  all  the  powers 
and  duties  imposed  and  conferred  upon  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  relative  to  the  state  prison, 
except  as  to  pardons,  are  imposed  and  conferred 
upon  the  board  of  trustees  created  bv  this  act, 
together  with  such  further  powers   as  may  be 
essential  to  the  full  and  complete  supervision  of 
said  state  institutions." 
The  power  given  to  the  Governor  and  Council  by  Section 
4  of  Chapter  25o  to  transfer  prisoners  to  the  asylum  was 
limited  to  cases  where  the  prisoner  was  insane,  and  it  was 
necessarv  I  think  that  the  fact  of  insanity  should  be  duly 
established,  in  some  manner  provided  by  law,  before  the 
Governor  and  Council  could  act;  and  any  similar  power 
devolving'  upon  the  Trustees  of  State  Institutions  under 
the  Act  of  1915  is,  I  think,  likewise  limited. 

Section  10  of  Chapter  18  of  the  Public  Statutes  as 
amended  by  Section  1  of  Chapter  124  of  the  Laws  of 
1909  provides  as  follows: 

"'Xo  person  shall  be  committed  to  the  asylum 
for  the  insane,  except  by  an  order  of  the  court 
or  the  judge  of  probate,  without  the  certificate 
of  two  reputable  physicians  that  such  person  is 
insane,  given  after  a  personal  examination  made 
within  one  week  of  the  committal.  Such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  or  court  of  pro- 
bate, mayor,  or  one  of  the  selectmen,  certifying 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures  and  the  re- 
spectability   of    the    signers.       The    physicians 
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making  such,  examination  shall  be  legally  reg- 
istered to  practice  medicine  in  l!^ew  Hampshire, 
and  in  the  actual  practice  of  their  profession  at 
the  time  of  said  examination  and  for  at  least 
three  years  prior  thereto.     They  shall  act  jointly 
in  making  said  examination  and  their  certificate 
shall     bear    the     date    of    said    examination. 
l*^either  of  said  physicians  shall  be  a  relative  of 
the  person  alleged  to  be  insane,  or  an  official  of 
the  institution  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  commit 
such  person.     Any  violation  of  the  terms  of  this 
act  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred   dollars.       The   certificate   of   insanity 
shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  commis- 
sion  and   shall   contain   the   facts   and   circum- 
stances upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  physi- 
cians is  based." 
A  person  declared  to  be  insane  by  the  certificates  of  two 
reputable  physicians,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  18  of  Chapter  10,  is,  I  think,  to  be 
deemed  insane  within  the  meaning  of  Section  4  of  Chap- 
ter 255. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


Concord,  March  13,  1916. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Matthews, 
Assistant  Attorney-General, 
CoNCOKD,  New  Hampshire. 
My  Deak  Mr.  Matthews  : 

Blodgett  &  Co.  of  Boston,  brokers,  have  asked  the  Bank 
Commission  whether  the  bonds  of  the  Salmon  River  Power 
Co.,  a  foreign  corporation,  are  a  legal  investment  for  the 
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savings  banks  of  Isew  Hampsiiire.  We  have  given  them 
an  opinion  that  they  were  not.  They  further  ask  that  we 
submit  the  question  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
for  his  opinion. 

The  bonds  of  the  Salmon  Kiver  Power  Co.  are  guar- 
anteed by  endorsement  of  the  JSTiagara,  Lockport  &  Ontario 
Power  Co.,  another  foreign  corporation,  and  according  to 
the  circular  herewith  enclosed  the  latter  corporation  owns 
all  the  stock  of  the  Salmon  River  Co. 

The  bonds  of  foreign  power  companies  are  not  included 
in  the  list  of  investments  which  are  legal  for  our  savings 
banks;  but  the  question  is  asked  whether  these  bonds  are 
legal  investments  as  being  notes  of  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions with  two  or  more  signers  or  one  or  more  endorsers, 
within  the  meaning  of  subdivision  5  of  Section  1  of  Chap- 
ter 114  ol  the  Laws  of  1901. 

As  the  same  question  has  several  times  arisen,  I  will 
thank  you  if  you  can  advise  this  department  as  to  the 
legality  cf  such  securities. 

Yours  very  trulv, 

JAMES  O.  LYFORD, 

Chairman. 


March  13,  1916. 
Hox.  James  0.  Lyfoed, 

Chairman  State  Bank  Commission, 
Concord,  IsTew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Mr.  Lyford: 

You  inquire  whether  the  bonds  of  the  Salmon  River 
Power  Company,  a  foreign  corporation,  are  a  legal  in- 
vestment for  savings  banks  in  IsTew  Hampshire. 

It  is  stated  that  the  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  endorse- 
ment of  the  Niagara,  Lockport  &  Ontario  Power  Com- 
pany, another  foreign  corporation,  and  that  the  latter 
corporation  owns  all  the  stock  of  the  Salmon  River 
Company. 
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It  is  admitted  that  the  bonds  of  foreign  power  com- 
panies are  not,  as  such,  included  in  the  list  of  investments 
which  are  legal  in  New  Hampshire;,  but  the  question  is 
asked  whether  these  bonds  are  legal  investments  as  being 
"notes  of  individuals  or  corporations  wdth  two  or  more 
signers  or  one  or  more  indorsers"  within  the  meaning  of 
Subdivision  5  of  Section  1  of  Chapter  114  of  the  Laws 
of  1901. 

The  terms  "notes"  and  "bonds"  are  both  used  frequently 
in  the  several  provisions  of  the  statutes  regulating  the 
investments  of  savings  banks.  Some  sections  refer  to 
"bonds,"  others  to  "notes,"  others  to  "bonds  or  notes," 
and  still  others  to  "bonds  and  notes."  The  Legislature 
evidently  distinguishes  between  the  two,  and  does  not  ap- 
parently use  the  word  "note"  as  describing  the  same  class 
of  securities  that  is  meant  when  the  word  "bond"  is  used. 
While  bonds  and  notes  have  some  elements  in  common, 
the  terms  are  not  used  in  ordinary  parlance  to  describe 
the  same  class  of  securities ;  for  instance,  the  term  "bond" 
is  ordinarily  applied  to  obligations  running  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  secured  by  mortgage,  while  an  unse- 
cured obligation,  payable  on  demand  or  at  the  end  of  a 
short  period,  is  ordinarily  termed  a  note  and  never  called 
a  bond.  The  signatures  or  indorsements  of  individuals 
are  'sufficient  to  legalize  the  investments  described  as 
"notes"  in  Subdivision  T).  Such  signatures  or  indorse- 
ment? would  add  little,  if  anything,  to  the  security  of  a 
long  terni  bond,  because  the  maturity  of  the  bond  would 
ordinarilv  extend  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  signers  or 
indorsers.  Such  signatures  or  indorsements  are  only  valu- 
able upon  short  term  paper  such  as  is  ordinarily  described 
by  the  term  "note,"  as  distinguished  from  the  term  "bond." 

The  intention  of  the  Legislature  is  the  controlling 
factor,  and  in  view  of  the  ]mrpose  of  the  statute,  which  is 
to  safeguard  savings  bank  deposits,  and  for  the  reasons 
above  stated  and  otherwise.  T  think  it  was  not  the  inten- 
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tion  of  the  Legislature  that  long  term  bonds,  such  as  those 
in  question,  should  be  included  within  the  provisions  of 
Subdivision  5. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


July  24  ,1916. 
Hon,  James  0.  Lyford, 

Chairman,  State  Bank  Commission, 
CoNCOED,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Mr.  Lyford  : 

I  have  your  request  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether,  under 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  125  of  the  Laws  of  1909  as 
amended  by  Chapter  168  of  the  Laws  of  1915,  the  capi- 
tal stock,  surplus,  and  guaranty  fund  in  the  trust  and 
banking  department  of  any  state  bank,  trust  company,  or 
loan  and  banking  company  maintaining  a  savings  depart- 
ment, to  the  extent  that  the  same  shall  exceed  five  per 
cent  of  the  deposits  in  the  trust  and  banking  department, 
are  to  be  considered  as  assets  of  the  savings  department 
in  determining  whether  the  assets  of  such  department  are 
sufficient  to  entitle  the  department  to  pay  dividends  in 
excess  of  three  and  one  half  per  cent  per  annum. 

In  reply,  "will  say  that  under  Chapter  125  of  the  Laws 
of  1909  two  conditions  are  required  to  be  met  before  a 
savings  bank  is  entitled  to  pay  dividends  in  excess  of 
three  and  one  half  per  cent  per  annum. 

1.  The  bank  must  have  accumulated  a  guar- 
anty fund  equal  in  amount  to  five  per  cent  of 
its  deposits. 

2.  The  total  value  of  the  assets  of  the  bank, 
as  determined  by  the  bank  commissioners  at  the 
last  annual  valuation,  shall  exceed  the  amount 
due  the  depositors  by  at  least  five  per  cent. 
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This  act  was  ameuded  bj  Chapter  168  of  the  Laws  of 
1915,  so  that  it  now  provides  that  "For  the  purposes  of 
this  act  the  capital  stock,  surplus,  and  guaranty  fund  in 
the  trust  and  banking  department  of  any  state  bank,  trust 
company  or  loan  and  banking  company  maintaining  a 
savings  department,  to  the  extent  that  the  same  shall  ex- 
ceed five  per  cent  of  the  deposits  in  the  trust  and  banking 
department,  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  guaranty  fund 
of  such  savings  department." 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  enable  the  savings 
departments  of  state  banks,  trust  companies,  and  loan  and 
banking  companies  to  comply  with  the  first  condition  when- 
ever the  guaranty  fund  of  such  savings  department  plus 
the  capital  stock,  surplus  and  guaranty  fund  in  the  trust 
and  banking  department  to  the  extent  that  the  same  ex- 
ceeds five  per  cent  of  the  deposits  in  the  trust  and  bank- 
ing department  shall  together  equal  five  per  cent  of  the 
deposits  in  such  savings  department. 

It  does  not,  however,  permit  or  authorize  the  transfer 
of  any  of  the  assets  of  the  trust  and  banking  department 
to  the  savings  department,  so  that  they  could  be  included 
as  assets  of  the  savings  department  by  the  bank  commis- 
sioners in  their  annual  valuation. 

The  amendment,  accordingly,  has  no  effect  upon  the 
second  condition,  which  requires  that  the  value  of  the 
assets  of  the  savings  department  as  determined  hy  the 
commissioners  at  the  last  annual  valuation  must  exceed 
five  per  cent  of  the  deposits  in  the  savings  department. 
Yours  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 
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July  25,  1916. 
Mb.  Geoege  a.  McIntire, 

Fish,  and  Game  Commissioner, 
CoNCOKD,  New  Hampshike. 
Dear  Sik: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  communication  from 
your  department,  with  request  for  an  opinion  upon  the 
questions  therein  stated,  viz.,  ''pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  79,  Section  5,  Laws  of  1901,  the  Commissioner 
of  Fish  and  Game  had  closed  some  of  the  streams  of  the 
State  against  trout  fishing.  Section  72,  Chapter  133, 
Laws  of  1915,  repealed  said  Chapter  79,  Section  5,  Laws 
of  1901,  and  all  amendments  thereto.  The  powers  of  the 
present  Commission  are  contained  in  Chapter  133,  Section 
63,  Laws  of  1915.  The  Fish  and  Game  Department 
wishes  to  know  if  the  repealing  of  Chapter  79,  Section  5, 
Laws  of  1901,  operates  to  reopen,  for  trout  fishing,  all 
streams  closed  by  the  Commissioner  heretofore." 

Section  72  of  Chapter  133  of  the  Laws  of  1915  pro- 
vides that  "Chapter  79  of  the  Laws  of  1901,  and  all  acts 
and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed ;  and  all  other  laws  which  prescribe  who  may  take, 
and  the  time  and  manner  of  taking,  possessing  and  trans- 
porting any  fish,  quadruped  or  bird  and  the  number  or 
quantity  that  may  be  taken  or  transported,  are  hereby 
repealed." 

In  Section  28  of  Chapter  133  of  the  Laws  of  1915  it  is 
provided  that  brook  or  speckled  trout,  above  a  certain 
length,  may  be  taken  during  certain  seasons  from  certain 
lakes  and  ponds  therein  mentioned,  and  that  brook  trout 
not  less  than  seven  inches  in  length  may  be  taken  and 
possessed  from  April  fifteenth  to  September  first  from  all 
other  lakes  and  ponds ;  also  that  brook  trout  not  less  than 
five  inches  in  length  may  be  taken  and  possessed  from 
May  first  to  September  first  from  the  streams  in  Coos, 
Carroll  and  Grafton  counties  and  from  April  first  to 
August  first  from  all  other  streams  of  this  state. 
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These  two  sections  taken  together  clearly  indicate  an 
intention  to  open  all  the  streams  in  the  state  to  trout  fish- 
ing, subject  only  to  the  regulations,  limitations  and  ex- 
ceptions contained  in  chapter  133  of  the  Laws  of  1915. 

It  is,  accordingly,  my  opinion  that  Chapter  133  of  the 
Laws  of  1915  did  operate  to  nullify  all  previous  Acts  of 
the  Commissioners,  whereby  any  of  the  streams  of  the 
state  were  closed  to  trout  fishing  under  the  authority  of 
Section  5  of  Chapter  79  of  the  Laws  of  1901. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-General. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  September  1,  1916. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Matthews, 

Assistant  Attorney-General, 
CoNCOKD,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Insti- 
tutions held  today  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  now  having  the  matter 
in  charge  be  directed  to  proceed  forthwith  to  establish  a 
common  dining-room  at  the  State  Prison  in  the  most  prac- 
tical manner  and  at  an  expense  of  not  to  exceed  Eive 
Thousand  Dollars  ($5,000),  the  same  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  any  surplus  in  the  appropriations  for  'Special  Repairs' 
and  'Maintenance'  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16,  so  far  as 
such  surplus  will  go,  the  balance  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  maintenance  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  pro- 
vided that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  such  a 
course  would  be  legal." 

The  only  question  which  the  Attorney-General  has  to 
decide  in  this  case  is  whether  money  appropriated  for 
maintenance  or  running  expense  of  an  institution  can  be 
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used  for  making  necessary  changes,  repairs  and  renewals 
to  the  buildings  and  equipment  of  that  institution.  In 
the  case  in  point,  all  that  is  involved  is  the  moving  of  cer- 
tain partitions  and  the  purchase  of  a  small  amount  of 
kitchen  equipment  and  some  tables  and  benches.  Such 
items  have  alw^ajs  been  treated  as  part  of  the  running 
expenses,  especially  vt^here,  as  in  this  case,  the  improve- 
ments would  result  in  great  economies  of  administration. 
Yours  very  truly, 
Board  of  Teustees  of  State  Institution's, 

'/.  G.  M.  Qlessner,  Secretary. 


September  11,  1916. 
Mb.  J.  G.  M.  Glessner, 

Sec'y  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions, 
Concord,  Xew  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  your  communication  stating  that  on  September 
1,  1916,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions : 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  now  having  the 
matter  in  charge  be  directed  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  establish  a  common  dining-room  at  the 
State  Prison  in  the  most  practical  manner  and 
at  an  expense  of  not  to  exceed  Five  Thousand 
Dollars  ($5,000),  the  same  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
any  surplus  in  the  appropriations  for  'Special 
Repairs'  and  'Maintenance'  for  the  fiscal  year 
1915-16,  so  far  as  such  surplus  will  go,  the  bal- 
ance to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  maintenance  fund 
for  the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  provided  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  such  a 
course  would  be  legal." 
together  with  a  further  statement  regarding  the  matter  in 
question  as  follows: 
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"The  ouly  question  wliich  the  xVttoruej-Gen- 
eral  has  to  decide  in  this  case  is  whether  money 
appropriated   for   maintenance   or   running   ex- 
pense of  an  institution  can  be  used  for  making 
necessary  changes,  repairs  and  renewals  to  the 
buildings  and  equipment  of  that  institution.     In 
the  case  in  point,  all  that  is  involved  is  the  mov- 
ing of  certain  partitions  and  the  purchase  of  a 
small  amount  of  kitchen  equipment  and  some 
tables  and  benches.        Such  items  have  always 
been  treated  as  part  of  the  running  expenses, 
especially  where,  as  in  this  case,  the  improve- 
ments would  result  in  great  economies  of  ad- 
ministration." 
In  reply  will  say  that  I  do  think  the  Attorney-General 
can,  or  ought,  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
expense  of  changes,   repairs   and  renewals   to  the  build- 
ings and  equipment  of  institutions  should  in  general  be 
charged  to  the   appropriation  for   "Special   Eepairs"   or 
''Kunning  Expenses."     The   appropriate   fund  to  which 
such  an  expense  should  be  charged  would,  I  think,  de- 
]>end  somewhat  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case.     The  question  to  which,  as  I  understand,  you  now 
desire  an  answer  is  whether  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  particular  case  the  proposed  expenditures  may  prop- 
erly be  charged  to  the  appropriation  mentioned. 

Of  the-  items  mentioned  the  expenditure  for  kitcheu 
equipment,  tables,  benches,  etc.,  is  clearly  chargeable  to 
running  expenses.  Understanding  that  the  Trustees  be- 
lieve that  the  establishment  of  a  common  dining-room  will 
tend  to  economy  in  administration  and  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  inmates,  the  rearrangement  of  the  building  itself 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  this  plan  seems  to 
be  an  undertaking  in  the  course  of  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  institution,  and  in  this  view  T  think  that 
the  expense  of  moving  the  partitions  may  proi^crly  be 
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charged  either  to  the  appropriation  for  running  expenses 
or  that  for  special  repairs  in  so  far  as  such  appi'opriations 
are  sufficient  and  available  at  the  time  when  the  expenses 
are  incurred. 

Yoiirs  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  MATTHEWS, 
Assistant  Attorney-Gene raJ. 
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CASES. 


The  last  report  of  this  department  covered  the  interval 
from  August  31,  1912,  to  September  1,  1914.  The  pres- 
ent report  includes  the  record  of  court  work  from  August 
31,  1914,  to  September  1,  1916.  At  the  close  of  the 
period  of  the  1912-1914  report  the  case  of  State  v.  Jolin 
H.  Wren  was  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court,  awaiting 
a  decision  of  certain  questions  which  had  been  raised  at  the 
trial.  At  the  October  Term,  1914,  these  questions  were 
decided  in  favor  of  the  State.  The  opinion  of  the  Court 
was  rendered  by  Chief  Justice  Parsons  and  may  be  found 
in  Vol.  77,  X.  H.  Report,  at  page  361.  The  resix)ndent, 
Wren,  is  now  serving  a  life  sentence  in  State  Prison. 

At  the  same  October  Term  the  Court  rendered  decisions 
sustaining  the  State's  position  in  two  cases, — one  against 
Joseph  Salvail  et  at  and  the  other  against  Dennis  Burke, 
reported  respectively  in  77  N.  H.  Report,  351,  and  77 
K.  H.  Report,  353.  It  had  been  agreed  that  certain  other 
cases  of  which  these  were  types  should  abide  the  ruling  of 
the  Court  in  the  two  cases  named.  As  a  result,  the  sum 
of  $7,096.68  was  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Li- 
cense Commission  in  settlement  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
bonds  in  the  five  cases  involved. 

A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  varying  importance 
and  impression  have  required  attention  and  work  both  in 
the  Supreme  and  in  the  Superior  Courts.  Particular 
reference  to  some  of  these  cases  may  be  of  interest: 
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BEFORE  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

1.     State  v.  Maine  Central  Raileoad. 

This  case  was  mentioned  on  page  106  of  our  last  report. 
It  was  briefed  and  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court.  At 
the  Xovember  Term,  1914,  an  opinion  was  rendered  in 
favor  of  the  State  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  passed  at  the  January  Session,  1913  (Chapter  92), 
requiring  railroads  to  issue  five  hundred  mile  mileage 
books  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile,  good  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  bearer  over  the  steam  railroad  lines  in  this 
State.     This  case  is  reported  in  77  IST  .H.,  425. 


2.     B.  &  M.  Raileoad        v.  State 

This  case  was  a  proceeding  brought  by  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad  to  further  test  the  legality  of  the  same 
statute  involved  in  the  case  against  the  Maine  Central 
above  referred  to.  An  instructive  opinion  was  rendered 
by  the  Court,  which  may  be  found  in  77  IST.  H.,  437.  It 
will  be  observed  that  no  definite  conclusion  was  reached 
and  the  relief  sought  by  the  Railroad  was  later  obtained 
through  the  action  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  and 
the  Leo;islature  of  1915. 


3.     Town  of  Bow  v.  State  Teeasueer. 

George  E.  Faerand. 

As  stated  in  the  1912-1914  report,  this  case  was  in  order 
for  brief  and  argument  at  the  December  Term,  1934.  In 
an  opinion  reported  in  77  IST.  H,,  451,  the  apportionment 
to  the  Town  of  Bow  of  its  share  of  the  State  tax  by  the 
Legislature  of  1913  was  held  to  be  reasonable  and  legal. 
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4.     Watekmax  v.  Lebanon. 

TMs  case  involved  the  interesting  question  whether 
money  deposited  in  a  savings  bank  incorporated  by  and 
doing  business  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Vermont 
could  legally  be  taxed  against  a  resident  of  a  town  in  Xew 
Hampshire  as  money  at  interest.  The  case  was  of  such 
general  public  concern  that  the  Governor  and  Council 
directed  the  attorney  general  to  appear  in  the  interest  of 
the  state.  A  brief  was  furnished  by  this  department  and 
the  case  was  argued  before  the  Law  Court.  The  Court 
decided  that  money  so  deposited  is  not  taxable  in  ^ew 
Hampshire.     The  opinion  appears  in  78  T^.  H.  Eeport  23. 


5.     State  v.  Oscae  J.  Comery. 

In  February,  1915,  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county 
of  Hillsborough  in  the  above  named  case  transferred  the 
question  whether  a  party  having  committed  first  degree 
murder  and  having  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  could  there- 
after as  a  matter  of  legal  right  require  that  the  Court 
should  sentence  him  to  life  imprisonment  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  determination  by  a  jury  whether  the  sentence 
should  be  death  or  imprisonment  for  life,  as  provided  by 
Chapter  114,  Laws  of  1903.  Although  other  exceptions 
were  taken  to  the  questions  arising  during  the  course  of 
the  trial,  the  vital  question  before  the  Supreme  Court  was 
whether  under  this  statute  a  murderer  could  dictate  his 
o"wn  sentence  to  be  life  imprisonment  and  in  practical 
effect  abolish  capital  punishment.  In  an  opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Peaslee,  in  which  the  full  Court  concurred  (78 
]Sr.  H.  Report  6),  the  contentions  and  procedure  of  the 
State  were  fully  sustained  and  supreme  punishment  for 
supreme  crime  is  still  the  law  in  New  Hampshire. 
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6.     GovERjs'OR  a:sd  v.  Moeey  et  al. 

Council 

As  a  result  of  the  motion  of  George  B.  James  (men- 
tioned on  page  98  of  the  1912-1914  reiDort),  asking  leave 
to  intervene  in  the  three  appealed  cases  pending  in  Carroll 
County,  involving  the  award  of  damages  for  lands  in  the 
Crawford  ISTotch  taken  by  the  State  under  the  authority 
granted  in  Chapter  130,  Laws  1911,  upon  due  proceeding's 
the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  whether 
the  notice  given  by  order  of  this  Court  prior  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission  who  appraised  the  damages 
was  legally  sufficient  to  bind  all  interested  parties  and  to 
bar  those  who  failed  to  appear.  It  was  briefed  and  argued 
at  the  February  Session,  1916.  At  the  ^March  Term  an 
opinion  was  rendered  (78  X.  H.  Eeport,  125),  which,  re- 
ferring to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  says : 

''All  that  is  required  is  that,  at  a  sufficiently  early 
stage  of  the  ])roceedings  to  protect  all  rights,  a  notice  be 
given  to  all  interested  to  appear  at  a  time  and  place  stated. 
Those  who  do  so  appear  are  thereafter  entitled  to  be  in- 
formed when  and  where  further  steps  in  the  proceedings 
are  to  be  taken.  One  who  does  not  so  appear  becomes 
default  and  is  not  entitled  to  the  notice  thereafter  given 
to  those  who  have  by  their  appearance  indicated  their 
wish  to  be  heard.  His  failure  to  appear  is  a  declaration 
on  his  part  that  he  does  not  desire  a  hearing,  and  is  bind- 
ing upon  him  after  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  oppos- 
ing party." 

-;f  ****** 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  any  further  or  other  notice  of 
the  proceeding  than  that  already  given.  The  pulilication 
was  notice  to  everyone  claiming  an  interest  in  the  land  de- 
scribed in  the  petition.  Those  who  appeared  in  response 
to  that  notice  were  sufficiently  informed   concernin2'  .the 
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future   course  of  the   litigation    and   those   who   did   uot 
appear  were  not  entitled  to  such  information/' 

The  motion  of  Mr.  James  had  been  granted  by  the  Su- 
perior Court  "as  a  matter  of  law."  Upon  the  rendering 
of  the  above  opinion  appropriate  motions  were  filed  in  the 
Carroll  County  Court  to  terminate  the  proceedings  under 
his  motion.  A  hearing  was  had  upon  these  motions  before 
Judge  Branch  in  June,  1916,  but  no  decision  has  been 
made  at  the  date  of  this  report. 


7.     State  v.  Louis  Tetkault. 

This  case  arose  in  Sullivan  County  upon  exceptions  to 
the  admission  and  exclusion  of  evidence,  to  the  charge, 
and  to  the  Court's  refusal  to  permit  counsel  for  the  re- 
spondent to  state  the  penalty  to  the  jury.  Frank  O. 
Chellis,  Solicitor,  and  James  A.  Moynihan,  Esq.,  collabo- 
rated in  the  preparation  of  the  brief  and  argument.  The 
exceptions  were  overruled.     See  78  IS!'.  H.  Report,  14. 


8.     State  v.  Joseph  Labrecque. 

Here  the  Court  held  that  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all 
fermented  liquor  under  Chapter  193,  Laws  1911,  is  not 
an  unreasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power.  The  case 
was  transferred  from  Grafton  County  and  Solicitor  Ray- 
mond T".  Smith  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  brief, 
and  he  made  the  oral  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
Its  o])inion  may  be  found  in  78  X.  H.  Report,  182. 


9.     State  v.  William  Stevens. 

The  lightning  rod  law.  which  was  enacted  in  Chapter 
128,  Laws  of  1915,  is  called  in  question  in  this  case  by 
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this  respondent.  It  was  sent  up  from  the  Superior  Court 
of  Rockingham  County.  This  department,  assisted  by 
Solicitor  Albert  R.  Hatch,  briefed  and  presented  the  case 
at  the  June  Term.     ]^o  decision  has  vet  been  rendered. 


10.     State  v.   Allan  H.  Robinson  et  al. 

The  respondent  is  the  Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Concord,  and  the  claim  is  made  by  him  and  his  advisers 
that  all  fines  imposed  by  this  Court  for  the  violations  of 
the  automobile  law  are  the  property  of  the  City  and  should 
therefore  be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  City  of 
Concord  and  not  to  the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
as  required  by  the  combined  effect  of  Chapter  133,  Section 
27,  Laws  1911,  and  Chapter  154,  Section  1,  Laws  1915. 
It  is  believed  that  this  claim  and  position  are  not  tenable. 
The  case  has  been  briefed  by  the  assistant  attorney-general 
and  will  be  argued  by  him  at  the  September  Law  Term. 


11.     Maegaeet  Keeby        v.  Judge  of  Peobate 

ET  AL  OF  Sullivan  County, 

In  a  practical  way  this  case  involves  the  integrity  of  the 
Inheritance  Tax  Law  of  the  State.  It  arose  upon  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  Mrs.  Catherine  Paris,  a  lady  of  large 
fortune,  a  long-time  resident  of  Charlesto^vn,  and  owning 
a  large  and  beautiful  estate  in  that  town,  cared  for  and 
maintained  by  many  servants  under  her  employment  and 
direction,  became  dissatisfied  with  her  tax  assessment  and 
for  this  reason  attempted  to  change  her  residence  by  taking 
a  trip  to  'New  York  in  the  fall  of  1913,  and  under  the 
advice  of  counsel  registering  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel  as 
of  New  York  City,  and  making  her  will,  in  which  she  was 
set  out  as  a  resident  of  l^ew  York.  She  also  hired  a 
small  back  room  on  the  thirteenth  floor  of  the  same  hotel, 
at  forty-five  (45)  dollars  per  month,  and  had  "ifTew  York 
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City"  substituted  for  '"Cliarlestown,  Xew  Hampshire"  on 
one  of  her  trunks.  Thereafter  she  returned  to  Charles- 
town  and  resumed  the  same  luxurious  home  life  she  had 
enjoyed  for  many  years.  She  informed  her  friends  and 
the  selectmen  of  Charlestown  that  she  had  changed  her 
residence  on  account  of  the  taxes  in  that  town.  She  gave 
up  a  safety  deposit  box  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
and  transferred  her  securities  from  it- to  one  in  New  York 
City.  She  also  filed  her  Federal  Income  Tax  return  in 
the  New  York  City  District. 

During  her  stay  in  New  York  City  she  occupied  rooms 
at  the  Manhattan  on  the  sixth  floor,  or  below,  at  a  price 
of  ten  (10)  dollars  or  more  per  day,  as  was  her  custom 
on  previous  visits.  The  room  on  the  thirteenth  floor  was 
of  limited  accommodations  and  she  never  occupied  it  and 
never  entered  it.  In  April,  1914,  she  again  visited  New 
York,  registered  at  the  Manhattan  and  occupied  rooms 
of  the  same  character  as  in  the  fall.  She  did  not  visit 
the  little  room  she  was  paying  for  by  the  month.  After 
remaining  at  this  hotel  for  about  three  weeks,  she  became 
indisposed  and  started  for  her  home  in  Charlestown. 
Upon  reaching  Boston  she  was  unable  to  travel  further  and 
stopped  at  the  Copley  Plaza,  called  a  physician  and  died 
there  four  days  later. 

The  will  above  mentioned  was  first  probated  in  the  Sur- 
rogate Court  of  New  York,  and  ancillary  administration 
was  later  petitioned  for  in  New  Hampshire.  Upon  hear- 
ing before  the  Probate  Court  for  Sullivan  County,  the 
Court  decided  that  the  evidence  showed  the  testatrix's 
domicile  was  in  Charlestown  and  decreed  that  original 
administration  should  be  taken  out  in  Sullivan  County. 
From  this  decree  the  executors  appealed  to  the  Superior 
Court  for  the  county  of  Sullivan.  The  case  came  on  for 
a  hearing  before  the  Superior  Court  in  October,  1915. 
The  decision  here  was  that  Mrs.  Paris  had  in  fact  chan^'ed 
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her  domicile  from  Cliarlesto^\Ti  to  JSTew  York  City.  It 
was  apparent  that  if  this  view  was  sound,  it  would  not 
only  deprive  the  State  of  the  Inheritance  Tax  upon  this 
particular  estate  but  would  in  effect  seriously  imperil  the 
Inheritance  Tax  statutes  of  the  State,  and  upon  exceptions 
taken  at  the  trial  and  requests  for  findings  upon  the  evi- 
dence, which  were  denied,  the  case  was  transferred  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  i\.n  extended  brief  for  the  State  has  al- 
ready been  prepared  by  the  assistant  attorney-general  and 
the  case  has  been  set  for  argument  at  the  October  Law 
Term. 

XoTE — At  the  November  Term,  1916,  an  opinion  was 
handed  down,  overruling  the  findings  of  the  Superior 
Court  and  affirming  the  findings  of  the  Probate  Court. 
This  opinion  will  appear  in  78  N.  H.  Law  Report. 


BEFORE  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT. 

Caeroll  County, 

1.     State  v.  I.  H.  Davis. 

Under  the  authority  granted  in  Chapter  42,  Laws  of 
1915,  a  deed  was  executed  by  Governor  Rolland  H. 
Spaulding  for  the  State  of  certain  land's  in  Bartlett  and 
Conway  to  I.  H.  Davis,  and  a  deed  to  the  State  was  re- 
ceived from  this  same  party  of  certain  other  lands  in  Bart- 
lett and  Conway,  correcting  the  error  in  the  boundaries  of 
the  Park  Land  conveyed  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Merriam  to 
the  State,  reference  to  which  and  to  the  mistake  in  the 
survey  at  the  time  of  his  conveyance  was  made  in  our  last 
report. 
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Cheshire  County. 

2.     State  v.      Felix  Buchanoski  and 

Dominica  Saxewiski. 

These  respondents  were  indicted  and  tried  at  the  May 
Term,  1915,  for  causing  the  death  of  Frank  Salewiski  on 
January  1,  1915,  by  administering*  arsenical  poison  to 
him  at  Winchester  in  late  December,  1914,  in  the  form 
of  the  preparation  known  as  Fowler's  Solution.  The 
claim  of  the  State  was  that  the  two  respondents  had  become 
infatuated  with  each  other,  and  that  the  preparation  was 
purchased  by  the  male  respondent  and  was  administered 
to  the  victim  by  his  wife,  the  female  respondent.  Much 
of  the  testimony  had  to  be  presented  to  the  jury  through 
a  Polish  interpreter,  and  for  that  reason  possibly  was  less 
clear  to  them  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  A  child 
was  born  to  the  woman  while  in  jail,  a  few  weeks  before 
the  trial.  This  fact  appeared  during  the  course  of  the 
trial,  which  lasted  practically  two  weeks.  From  the 
State's  point  of  view,  the  evidence  was  conclusive.  The 
jury  found  a  reasonable  doubt,  however,  and  the  respond- 
ents were  acquitted. 


3.     State  v.  Eugene  A.  Weeks. 

This  party  shot  and  killed  his  wife,  Mary  G.  Weeks,  at 
Swanzey,  August  10,  1916.  The  apparent  motive  was 
jealousy.  The  evidence  concerning  the  homicide  will  be 
presented  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  October  Term. 


Coos  County. 

4.     State  v.  Feed  Brown. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  1912-14,  this  respondent  was 
bound  over  for  killing  his  wife  with  a  flat-iron  at  Cole- 
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brook,  August  4,  1914.  He  was  indicted  at  the  folloAviug 
September  Term.  His  mental  condition  was  questioned 
by  his  counsel,  and  upon  their  petition  he  was  committed 
to  the  State  Hospital  for  examination,  where  he  remained 
for  several  months.  He  was  found  to  be  mentally  re- 
sponsible, and  at  the  September  Term,  1915,  was  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life. 


Graftox  Coujyty. 

5.     State  v.  Robert  Hazeltine. 

On  June  30,  1914,  Eddy  D.  Colby  of  Thornton  was  at 
work  mowing  in  the  Mad  River  Cemetery  when  he  was 
assaulted  by  this  respondent  in  a  most  violent  and  vulgar 
manner.  The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  Hazeltine,  who 
was  a  neighbor  of  Colby's,  had  shown  an  ill  will  to  him 
for  several  months,  and  on  numerous  occasions  had  endeav- 
ored to  provoke  a  quarrel.  Just  prior  to  the  quarrel  Haz- 
eltine had  taunted  Colby  to  the  breaking  point,  and  Colby 
started  towards  Hazeltine  in  a  threatening  manner,  where- 
upon Hazeltine  seized  Colby  by  the  legs,  threw  him  down 
and  treated  him  in  such  a  gross  way  that  in  the  violence 
of  the  struggle  Colby  was  stricken  with  acute  dilatation  of 
the  heart  and  pulmonary  embolism,  and  he  died  before 
he  could  be  revived.  Hazeltine  was  indicted  for  man- 
slaughter in  the  first  degree  at  the  September  Term,  1914, 
and  the  case  was  tried  at  Lebanon  in  the  following  !N^o- 
vember.  It  was  shown  in  defense  that  Colby  had  an  un- 
usually weak  heart,  and  Hazeltine  claimed  that  he  did  no 
more  than  was  necessary  to  maintain  his  defense.  After 
a  long  period  of  deliberation  the  jury  finally  returned  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty. 
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HiLLSBOKOUGH    CoUNTY. 

6.     State  v.       John  Omer  St.  Denis. 

This  is  the  same  case  that  was  mentioned  on  page  111 
of  the  1914  report,  but  a  detailed  statement  of  the  facts 
was  not  then  given.  Briefly  stated,  they  are  these:  St. 
Denis  and  his  wife,  Lena,  had  been  married  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  several  children  had  been  born  to  them. 
Because  of  his  shiftless,  intemperate  habits  and  ugly  tem- 
per, Mrs.  St.  Denis  had  left  him,  and  with  her  youngest 
child  had  gone  to  live  in  the  family  of  her  brother.  On 
the  afternoon  of  May  26,  1914,  St.  Denis  went  to  visit  her. 
He  was  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  but  could 
not  fairly  be  classed  as  drunk.  On  the  way  he  obtained  a 
pistol  and  some  cartridges  from  a  pa-wnshop.  He  re- 
mained in  her  company  at  her  brother's  house  for  an  hour 
or  more,  trying  to  persuade  her  to  return  to  his  home 
and  resume  the  marital  relations.  Failing  in  this,  he  be- 
came very  angry  and  abusive  and  threatened  her  with  the 
pistol.  She  started  to  run  from  the  room  in  which  they 
were,  and  he  fired  a  shot  into  her  vitals  as  she  jumped 
through  a  second-story  window  to  the  street  below.  He 
fired  a  second  and  possibly  the  fatal  shot  as  she  lay  upon 
the  sidewalk.  She  died  almost  instantly.  All  signs  of 
life  were  gone  before  aid  could  be  summoned.  The 
tragedy  occurred  in  the  block  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
South  Main  and  Mast  streets  in  West  Manchester.  St. 
Denis  was  promptly  apprehended  by  the  police  department 
of  the  city,  was  indicted  at  the  September  Term  of  that 
year,  and  after  the  case  had  been  thoroughly  prepared  for 
trial  by  Solicitor  Sullivan,  St.  Denis  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  was  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment.  The  full  details  of  the  case  pre- 
sent a  striking  picture  of  domestic  infelicity,  and  of  the 
grievous  wrongs  suffered  by  a  faithful  wife  at  the  hands 
of  a  drunken  and  ill-tempered  husband. 
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7.     State  v.  Ekim  Myor. 

On  the  evening  of  September  3,  1914,  Stephen  Perok 
and  Ekim  Myor  had  some  words  in  the  back  yard  of 
Perok's  tenement  on  Amherst  Street  in  the  city  of  Man- 
chester, and  Perok,  who  was  the  older  and  larger  man, 
struck  Myor  two  or  three  blows  and  Myor  ran  away.  A 
short  time  later  j\Iyor  returned  and  entered  Perok's  tene- 
ment, where  he  was  rooming  and  boarding.  Directly 
upon  Myor's  entering  the  room  where  Perok  was,  the  fight- 
ing was  renewed.  There  was  a  conflict  of  evidence  as  to 
whether  Perok  began  the  second  attack  by  striking  Myor 
and  Myor  used  his  jackknife  in  self  defense  or  whether 
Myor  began  the  fight  by  slashing  Perok  with  the  knife  and 
Perok's  blows  were  in  self  defense.  Whichever  way  it 
was,  Perok  emerged  from  the  fight  with  a  knife  wound  in 
his  neck  from  which  he  died  a  few  days  later.  Myor  was 
arrested  the  same  night  the  assault  took  place  and  was 
sentenced  to  jail  the  next  day  in  the  police  court  for  as- 
sault. After  Perok's  death  he  was  held  for  manslaughter 
in  the  first  degree,  was  indicted  at  the  January  Term, 
1915,  and  upon  trial  by  jury  was  acquitted.  He  was  ably 
defended,  and  the  fact  of  his  youthful  appearance  and  that 
he  had  already  served  time  in  jail  for  the  assault  operated 
stronelv  in  his  favor. 


8.     State  v.  Oscar  J.  Comery. 

February  18.  1916,  this  respondent  paid  the  highest 
penalty  known  to  the  law  for  the  taking  of  the  life  of  his 
wife,  Bertha  J.  Comery,  by  poison.  On  Sunday,  !N"o- 
vember  29,  1914,  he  cunningly  purchased  and  prepared 
a  dose  of  strychnine  in  a  capsule  and  recommended  her  to 
take  it  for  some  ailment  of  which  she  was  complaining. 
She  died  in  greatest  agony  a  few  minutes  later.  During 
her  brief  and  violent  illness  he  called  a  doctor,  who  diag- 
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iiosed  the  case  as  acute  iiicligestion  upon  Conieiy's  repre- 
sentation that  she  had  eaten  some  biscuits,  and  some  ham 
about  which  there  was  some  question  as  to  its  condition. 
It  developed  that  he  held  an  insurance  for  $500  upon  her 
life,  and  he  took  steps  for  its  collection  before  the  funeral. 
This  aroused  suspicion  and  resulted  in  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  woman's  stomach,  and  the  real  cause  of 
death  was  thus  ascertained.  Chief  of  Police  Healy  and 
his  assistants  handled  the -case  with  great  vigilance.  Com- 
ery  was  promptly  arrested,  and  he  soon  confessed  that  he 
had  bought  the  poison  at  a  local  drug  store  on  the  very 
morning  it  was  administered.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Comery 
was  several  months  advanced  in  pregnancy  added  to  the 
enormity  of  the  crime.  The  real  motive  for  its  commis- 
sion probably  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  become  enam- 
oured of  a  school  girl  of  only  sixteen  years,  who  was 
also  in  an  advanced'  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  whom 
he  led  to  believe  that  he  would  marry  and  was  soon  to 
obtain  a  divorce  so  that  he  might  be  fi*ee  to  carry  out  his 
promise  of  marriage  to  her.  i*^othing  short  of  the  extreme 
penalty  seemed  to  be  an  appropriate  punislunent  for  the 
coolly  calculated  murder  which  he  had  committed,  and 
following  an  indictment  at  the  January  Term,  1915,  a 
trial  was  had  in  February  of  the  same  year.  The  later 
facts  are  mentioned  in  a  referen<'e  to  the  same  case  (!N^um- 
ber  5)  in  the  report  of  Supreme  Court  work.  Following 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  petition  for  commu- 
tation of  sentence  to  life  imprisonment  was  presented  to 
the  Governor  and  Council.  An  extended  hearing  on  this 
petition  was  had  December  17,  1915.  The  Executive 
and  His  Council  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  modify  the 
sentence  of  the  Court,  and  this  was  carried  into  effect  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute. 
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9.     State  v.  John  Dudziak. 

This  case  is  a  verj  close  parallel  to  the  St.  Denis  case, 
which  has  been  made  a  part  of  this  report.  The  respond- 
ent shot  and  killed  his  wife,  Amelia  Dudziak,  in  the  yard 
of  a  tenement-house  on  Mechanic  Street  in  Manchester, 
March  11,  1915.  The  woman  had  left  her  husband  on 
account  of  his  habits  and  conduct  toward  her.  He  ac- 
costed her  as  she  was  returning  from  her  work  to  her 
boarding-place.  Upon  her  refusal  to  talk  with  him,  he 
shot  her  down,  inflicting  wounds  that  caused  almost  in- 
stant death.  Later  the  same  evening,  and  before  he  was 
arrested,  he  tried  to  commit  suicide  bv  means  of  the  same 
weapon  he  had  used  against  her.  In  this  he  was  not 
successful.  He  was  indicted  at  the  Mav  Term,  1915, 
and  upon  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  charge  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 


10.     State  v.  Staj^islas  Zadalas. 

Demetrios  Karadimos  was  a  Greek  who  lived  in  the 
city  of  I^ashua  and  worked  for  the  Jackson  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  In  the  fall  of  1915  a  strike  was  in 
progress  in  that  city.  On  the  evening  of  October  19,  as 
he  was  passing  along  Canal  Street  returning  from  his 
work,  he  and  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  labor 
associates  were  set  upon  by  a  company  of  Polanders  upon 
the  pretext  that  the  Greeks  were  strike-breakers.  In  the 
melee  which  followed,  Karadimos  was  struck  on  the' head 
with  a  black-jack,  fracturing  his  skull  and  producing  a 
hemorrhage  from  which  he  died  within  a  few  hours.  The 
fact  that  practically  all  of  the  evidence  of  the  crime  had 
to  be  gathered  through  the  aid  of  interpreters  caused  a 
delay  in  arresting  the  assailant.  He  fled  from  the  city, 
but  several  weeks  later  was  apprehended  in  ISTew  Jersey, 
and  was  brought  back  to  l^ashua.     At  the  May  Term  of 
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Court,  1915,  he  plead  guilty  to  first  degree  manslaughter, 
and  was  sentenced  to  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
twenty  years  in  state  prison. 


Mekbimack  Couis'^ty. 

11.     State  v.  Jenis^ie  M,  Mills. 

This  case  was  referred  to  in  the  1914  report  and  some 
of  the  facts  relating  to  it  were  there  stated.  At  the  Oc- 
tober Term,  1914,  Mrs.  Mills  was  indicted  for  the  shoot- 
ing of  Charles  A.  Manley  at  Henniker,  March  8,  1914, 
as  he  lay  in  bed.  The  gun  was  then  so  placed  by  her  as 
to  make  it  appear  a  possible  suicide.  There  were  other 
features  connected  with  the  case  that  made  the  suicide 
theory  improbable.  Some  four  or  five  months  later  the 
fourteen-year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mills,  who  was  living 
with  her  at  the  time,  informed  her  teacher  that  it  was 
her  mother  who  committed  the  act.  This  resulted  in  a 
full  confession  by  the  respondent,  and,  as  above  stated, 
she  was  indicted  at  the  October  Term.  Upon  ad^dce  of 
counsel  she  plead  guilty  to  first  degree  manslaughter  and 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  nor  more  than  thirty  years. 


12.     State  v.       Moertsox  H.  Peaslee. 

It  was  stated  in  the  1914  report  that  a  party  by  the 
name  of  Eugene  A.  Wood  had  been  bound  over  to  the 
October  Tenn  of  the  Superior  Court  for  Merrimack 
County  by  the  Justice  of  the  Bradford  Police  Court  u]x>n 
a  charge  of  shooting  and  instantly  killing  Howard  W. 
Peaslee  at  Henniker  on  the  evening  of  May  21.  1914. 
All  the  then  known  facts  of  the  case  were  presented  to 
the  grand  jury,  but  no  indictment  was  returned.  The  vet- 
eran detective,  Clifton  B.  Hildreth,  spent  much  time  on 
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the  case  during  the  summer  and  had  become  convinced 
that  it  was  Mr.  Peaslee's  elder  son  who  was  responsible 
for  the  crime.     All  of  the  facts  seemed  to  point  morf, 
strongly  toward  him  than  any  other  person.     The  crime 
was  so  horrible  that  its  solution  was  demanded,  and  So- 
licitor Murchie   obtained   the   services   of  highly   recom- 
mended and  competent  detectives  from  Boston  to  work 
upon  the  case.     One  of  the  features  connected  with  the 
crime  was  the  printing  in  crude  letters  of  a  black-hand 
note  and  leaving  it  in  the  front  of  the  shop  where  Mr. 
Peaslee  was  at  the  time  he  was  shot.     At  first  this  note 
had  been  thought  to  be  the  work  of  another.     Under  a 
suitable  pretext  young  Peaslee  was  induced  to  write  a  note 
like  the  one  that  had  been  found  in  front  of  the  shop.     It 
was  found  that  he  could  do  it,  and  he  did  do  it  without 
any  copy  for  a  guide.     It  was  learned  that  he  was  lead- 
ing a  double  life  in  certain  ways  and  one  of  the  detectives 
became  his  boon  companion  in  several  escapades.     As  a 
result,   Peaslee  after   a  time  owned   up   to   his  detective 
companion  that  he  had  committed  the  crime.      Every  as- 
certained fact  seemed  to  corroborate  the  confession.     After 
his  arrest  he  stated  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Wooster  and  others 
that  he  had  shot  his  father  and  that  he  did  it  on  his  moth- 
er's account,  because  he  was  fearful  that  his  father  might 
require  him  to  testify  against  her  in  a  divorce  proceeding 
which  she  had  brought   against  her  husband.     Solicitor 
Murchie  performed  his  trust  as  the  Solicitor  with  great 
fidelity,  and  the  citizens  of  Merrimack  County  have  great 
reason  to  honor  him  for  his  loyal  and  unflinching  services 
in  the  interests  of  justice.     Peaslee  was  indicted  at  the 
October  Term,  191 5,  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and 
was  tried  by  special  assignment  the  last  week  in  December, 
1915.  and  the  first  week  in  January.  191(i.     The  evidence 
for  the  State  seemed  to  be  conclusive,  but  the  respondent 
was  acquitted  by  the  jury.     His  young  wife  was  intensely 
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loyal  to  him  and  she  and  their  two  small  children  were 
prominent  features  at  every  stage  of  the  trial.  He  claimed 
in  defense  that  he  was  entirely  innocent,  that  the  confes- 
sion was  obtained  from  him  by  the  exercise  of  fraud  and 
undue  influence  on  the  part  of  the  Boston  detectives,  that 
he  was  in  fear  of  his  life  at  the  time  that  he  made  it,  and 
that  the  spell  of  this  fear  was  still  upon  him  at  the  time 
he  made  the  statements  to  Deputy  Sheriff  Wooster. 


13.     State  v.  John  Stewart, 

Mrs.  Laura  R.  Bean  of  Xorthfield,  a  woman  past  mid- 
dle life  and  partially  crippled,  was  the  subject  of  a  violent 
assault  by  this  respondent,  who  was  a  tramp  farmhand,  on 
January  2,  1915.  She  died  three  d'ays  later  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shock  and  injuries  received.  Stewart  was 
indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  at  the  following 
April  Term.  Upon  arraignment  he  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 


Rockingham  County. 

14.     State  v.  Gerald  Rickakd. 

In  the  commission  of  a  robbery  several  pistol-shot 
wounds  were  inflicted  upon  Samuel  Trilling,  September 
22.  1914,  at  a  summer  camp  on  the  east  shore  of  Massa- 
l>esic  Lake  in  the  town  of  Auburn  by  one  Gerald  Rickard, 
a  desperate  character,  who  had  decoyed  Trilling  to  this 
lonesome  spot  upon  the  pretense  that  he  (Rickard)  desired 
to  purchase  some  diamonds,  for  which  Trilling  was  a  trav- 
eling salesman.  After  the  commission  of  the  assault  and 
the  robbery  Rickard  fled  and  dropped  completely  out  of 
sight.  Diligent  search  was  made  for  him  by  the  jiolice 
of  Manchester  and  the  sheriff  of  Rockingham  County  and 
his  assistants.     When  Trillins:  was  discovered  in  his  lu- 
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jured  and  weakened  condition  lie  was  removed  to  the  Sa- 
cred Heart  Hospital  in  Manchester,  where  he  lingered 
between  life  and  death  for  several  weeks.  He  died  from 
the  effect  of  his  injuries  November  2,  1914.  It  is  pos- 
sible but  not  probable  that  Rickard  maj  yet  be  appre- 
hended and  held  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  crime. 


15.     State  v.  Mary  A.  Burns. 

The  respondent  in  this  case  was  charged  by  indictment 
at  the  x\pril  Term,  1915,  with  murder  in  the  first  degree 
for  causing  the  death  by  poison  of  Frank  Burns  at  Not- 
tingham December  22,  1914.  The  claim  of  the  State  was 
that  she  had  purchased  cyannide  of  potassium  and  put  a 
portion  of  it  in  a  bottle  of  whiskey  and  then  had  placed 
the  bottle  where  Burns  was  sure  to  see  it,  with  an  intention 
that  he  should  drink  it,  and  that  jealousy  was  the  motive 
for  the  act.  Late  in  the  April  Term,  ujuui  petition,  she 
was  removed  to  the  State  Hospital  for  examination  as  to 
her  sanity.  The  hospital  authorities  reported  her  to  be 
sane  and  mentally  responsible.  At  the  trial,  which  began 
on  November  15,  1915,  and  lasted  through  Thanksgiving 
Day,  experts  for  the  defense  claimed  that  she  was  suffering 
from  a  mental  trouble  called  menstrual  insanity.  She 
testified  in  her  own  behalf  and  denied  having  intentionally 
administered  the  poison  to  Burns,  but  claimed  she  bought 
it  for  a  suicidal  purpose.  During  the  progress  of  the 
trial  she  had  two  pomewhat  violent  swoons  and  each  time 
was  carried  from  the  court-room  by  her  physicians  and 
friends.  Tt  was  in  evidence  that  she  had  suffered  from  a 
similar  attack  at  the  jail  after  her  return  from  the  State 
Hospital.  The  physicians  for  the  defense  further  claimed 
that  some  of  her  symptoms  indicated  an  epileptic  taint. 
Tt  was  also  established  that  her  father  committed  suicide 
by  hanging  and  her  sister  by  taking  poison.      After  a  full 
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presentation  of  all  the  ascertainable  facts,  the  case  was 
finally  submitted  to  the  jury  late  Thanksgiving  afternoon, 
and  after  a  few  hours'  deliberation  a  verdict  was  re- 
turned in  the  respondent's  favor. 


Strafford  County. 
16.     State  v.  Guiseppe  Bolea. 

This  party  was  bound  over  from  the  Eochester  District 
Court  in  late  May,  1914,  upon  the  charge  of  causing  the 
death  of  Giovanni  Carlano  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a 
razor  that  same  month  at  Strafford  Bow  Lake  in  a  chop- 
per's shanty  in  which  the  two  were  living  and  boarding 
themselves.  The  case  was  presented  to  the  grand  jury 
at  the  October  Term,  an  indictment  was  found,  and  the 
case  was  set  for  trial  in  early  January.  In  the  course  of 
the  final  preparation  for  the  trial  Solicitor  Hughes  dis- 
covered certain  additional  facts  which  made  it  clear  that 
Carlano  had  committed  suicide  and  that  Bolea  was  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  preferred  against  him.  Directly  upon 
learning  these  facts,  the  Solicitor  nol  prossed  the  indict- 
ment. This  case  forcefully  emphasizes  how  vital  it  is  to 
thoroughly  sift  and  carefully  study  all  of  the  accessible 
facts  involved  in  a  homicide  case. 


17.     State  v.  Rhody  Merchant. 

July  8,  1915,  Edward  A.  Willand,  who  was  then  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Strafford  County  Farm  in  Dover, 
was  shot  arid  fatally  wounded  by  Rhody  Merchant,  who 
had  served  terms  for  drunkenness  on  several  occasions  at 
the  House  of  Correction  connected  with  the  Farm.  Mer- 
chant was  a  good  laborer  when  not  in  drink,  and  at  this 
particular  time  he  had  been  hired  by  Superintendent  Wil- 
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land  to  assist  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  boilers  which 
supplied  the  heat  for  the  plant.  On  the  evening  of  the 
shooting  Merchant  had  obtained  possession  from  some  un- 
known source  of  a  bottle  of  liquor  and  was  partially  in- 
toxicated. As  a  result  he  became  quarrelsome.  His 
condition  and  conduct  were  such  that  the  boiler  man  went 
to  the  Superintendent  and  made  complaint.  Mr.  Willand 
went  immediately  to  the  boiler  room  and  started  to  re- 
prove Merchant  for  thus  abusing  his  confidence.  Upon 
being  reproved  Merchant  flew  into  a  rage  and  fired  at  his 
employer  and  benefactor  with  an  old  revolver,  which  he 
had  in  his  possesion,  inflicting  a  wound  which  caused  Su- 
perintendent Willand's  death  a  few  hours  later.  At  the 
September  Term,  1914,  Merchant  was  indicted,  and  upon 
arraignment  plead  guilty  to  first  degree  manslaughter.  A 
sentence  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  thirty  years 
in  the  State  Prison  was  imposed.  He  is  past  middle  life, 
somewhat  broken  in  health,  and  this  term  is  undoubtedly 
equivalent  to  a  life  sentence. 
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GIVING  LIST  OF  PERSONS  PROSECUTED  IN  THE  DIF- 
FERENT COUNTIES. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  PRISON  CASES. 

Giving  the  name  of  the  party,  the  crime,  the  county,  and  the 
State  Prison  sentence  imposed. 


Name. 
Frangos,    Peter.  .  , 
Thimineaur,  Peter , 


Adultery. 

County.  Sentence. 

Hillsborough    2   to   3   years. 

Hillsborough    1   to   3   years. 


«  Arson. 

Braley,  Charles Grafton    5   to   8   years. 

Perry,  Clarence Hillsborough 10  to  15   years. 

Assault. 

Mills,  Sherman  J Coos 4   to   6   years. 


Blanchette,    Albert.  .  . 

Casaleno,   Tony 

Dorchick,  Ivan 

Gmerek,   John 

Kraiefski,  Frank 

Laramie,  Walter  D. .  .  . 
Lyutgos,  Walter  D. .  . 
Marshall,    Edmund .  .  . 

Moravas,  George 

Thompson,  Andrew  B. 


Attempt  to  liill. 

.    Hillsborough 5   to   8   years. 

Hillsborough 2  to  3  years. 

Coos 3   to   5  years. 

Hillsborough    1 1^  to  3  years. 

.    Hillsborough    1  %  to  3  years. 

Grafton    3   to   5   years. 

Grafton 1   to   2   years. 

Rockingham    3   to   5   years. 

.     Hillsborough    2   to   5   years. 

Hillsborough 10  to  15  years. 


Boisvert,  Adjutor. 
Bolster,  Joseph.  .  . 
Collins,  Harry  O. .  . 
Daigneault,  Wilbur 
Merchant,  Jerry.  .  . 


Attempt  to  Rape. 

Hillsborough    3   to 


Cheshire     3   to 

Hillsborough    3   to 

Belknap    7 

Belknap    3 


years. 

years. 

j'ears. 
to   10  years. 
to   4   years. 


Bigamy. 

Ashley,  Frances Hillsborough 1  %  to  3  years. 

Ashley,    Joseph Hillsborough    1  %  to  3  years. 

Fulf ord,  Archie Cheshire 2  to   3   years. 

Irving,  Joseph  C Hillsborough    1%  to  3  years. 
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Bi-eaking  and  Entering  in  Day  Time. 

Name.  County.  Sentence. 

Austin,    Valentine.  .  .  .  Grafton    2   to   4   years. 

Grahani,  John Grafton     1   to   1  %  years. 

Granley,  James  T Merrimack 1   to   2   years. 

Jackson,   Samuel Strafford     1   to   1  ^^   years. 

Larose,    Arthur Hillsborough 3   to   5   years. 

Mack,  William Merrimack 1   to   2   years. 

Merrill,  Fay Coos 4i/^  to  5  years. 

Rollins,  Cyrus Carroll 1   to   2   years. 

Sargent,  Edward Rockingham    3   to   5   years. 

Tigh,  Harry Merrimack 1   to   1  %    years. 

Weymouth,  Jack Carroll 2   to   4   years. 

Woodman,    Frank.  .  .  .  Merrimack 1   to   2   years. 

Breaking  and  Entering  in  Night  Time. 

Clark,  Thomas Strafford     2  %  to  4  years. 

Connelly,  John  T Strafford     2   to   4   years. 

Harvey,  William Grafton     2   to   4   years. 

Knapp,  George  L Grafton    4   to   8   years. 

Lecour,    William Belknap    1  %    to   3  years. 

Lewis,   Arthur Strafford    2   to   3   years. 

Murphy,  Thomas Strafford     1 1/4  to  2  years. 

Murray,  George Strafford     1  %  to  2  years. 

Paradis,  Arthur Carroll 1   to   3   years. 

Rafferty,  James  H. .  .  .  Strafford     1   to   3   years. 

Ron,  Louis Cheshire 3   to   5   years. 

Ryan,    Billy Grafton    2   to   4   years. 

Sanders,  Andrew Strafford     2   to   4   years. 

Scribner,  Gilman Merrimack 2   to   3   years. 

Stevens,    Frank Grafton    2   to   4  years. 

St.  Peter,  George .....  Strafford     3   to   5   years. 

Stone,  Henry Grafton 2   to   4   years. 

Trepannier,    John.  .  .  .  Grafton 4   to   8   years. 

Breaking  and  Entering  and  Larceny. 

Barry,  Joe Belknap   4   to   5   years. 

Berger,  Eugene Hillsborough    2   to   4   years. 

Brochu,    Ernest Hillsborough    1    to   3   years. 

Cauley,  James  P Merrimack 1   to   2   years. 

Coleman,  George Rockingham     3   to   5   years. 

Coleman.  Jessie  W. .  .  .  Belknan    1   to   2   years. 

Davis,  Mark  J Hillsborough    2   to   4   years. 

Dodge,    Ralph Hillsborough 3   to   5   years. 

Foster,    John Strafford     3   to   4   years. 

Garney,   William Hillsborough 1   to   3   years. 

Gelinas.  Joseph Hillsborough    1   to   2   years. 

Haskins.    Clyde Merrimack 3   to    5   years. 

Heath,  Harry  L Belknap    1   to   3   years. 

Kirk,    Emery Hillsborough    1   year  &   1  day. 

Kwatkovski.  Mike.  .  .  .  Hillsborough    1   year  &   1   day. 

Sevigney,  Wilfred.  .  .  .  Rockingham     5   to   7   years. 

St.    Onge,    Philip Hillsborough    1  %  to  3  years. 
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Breaking  and  Entering  and  Larceny  in  Night  Time. 


Name. 
Alexander,  Ernest. 
Cetnoroski,   Joseph 
Coombs,  "William  S 
Davidson,  Charles 
Delisle,    Arthur 
Jackson,  John. 
Long,  Percy  G. 
Smith,  Harry.  . 
Somers,  George 
Tanguny,  Emery  J. 


County. 

Hillsborough    2 

Hillsborough 1 

Hillsborough    3 

Strafford    1 

Hillsborough    1 

Hillsborough 1 

Merrimack 1 

Hillsborough    2 

Hillsborough    5 

Hillsborough 3 


Sentence. 

to   4   years. 

year  &   1  day. 

to   5  years. 

to   2   years. 

year  &  1  day. 

year  &   1  day. 
%  to  2  years. 
Vz  to  4  years. 

to   7   years. 

to   4   years. 


Breaking  and  Entering  with  Intent  to  Kill. 

Finnerty,    Frank .  .  .  .  .     Strafford    1   to   3   years. 

Embezzlement. 

Gagnon,  Joseph  L. .  .  .    Hillsborough 2   to   5  years. 

Russell,  Henry  B Grafton    1   to   1  %   years. 


Rheid,  Henry. 


Enticing  Female  Child. 

.  .  .     Coos 


1   to   3   years. 


False  Pretences. 


Bickford,    Frank 

Carroll,  John 

Ingalls,  B.  L 

Lessard,    George 

Mace,  Forest  Neal.  .  .  . 

McKinney,  Clyde 

Morrison,  Archie  M. .  . 
Terell,  Benjamin  L. .  . 
Vaillancourt,  Arthur  J. 


Brown,  Herbert  C 
Collins,  Edward.  . 
Duquette,  Arthur 
McCarthy,  John.  . 
Pappas,  Athus.  .  . 
Tamaro,  Hector 


Zograffon,    Antonios 


Neunsic,    George. 


Grafton    

Strafford  .  .  .  . 
Merrimack  .  .  . 
Hillsborough  . 
Strafford  .  .  .  . 
Strafford  .  .  .  . 
Rockingham     . 

Grafton     

Hillsborough    . 

Forgery. 

Grafton     

Hillsborough    . 

Cheshire 

Hillsborough  . 
Hillsborough  . 
Hillsborough  . 
Hillsborough    . 

Grand  Larceny. 

Carroll 


2  years. 
5  years. 

3  years. 
5  years. 
5  years. 

5  years. 

4  years. 

6  years. 
2  years. 


to  2%  years. 

to  7  years, 

to  3  years. 

to  7  years. 

to  4  years. 

to  3  years, 

to  4  years. 


Incest. 


Shelley,  Charles Cheshire 

Slingsby,  Charles Cheshire 
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21/^  to  3  years. 
2%  to  3  years. 
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Killing  Sheep  of  Another. 

Name.                             County.  Sentence. 

Williams,  Fred  H Belknap   1  to   2   years. 


Campbell,  Henry.  .  .  . 

Carson,  James 

Carter,  Donald  E. .  .  . 
Cheney,  Franklin  P. . 

Coates.  Bernard 

Demestenis,  Polivios . 

Drown,  Charles 

Dupine,  Henry 

Gaudette,  Evariste  H. 

Hale,  Majos  R 

Hatch,  George 

Kingston,    Fred 

Lecour,  Alfred 

Lecuyer,    Arthur.  .  .  . 

Lemay,    George 

Mason,  Nelson 

Sweeney,  Arthur.  .  .  . 


Larceny. 

Strafford    1  to   1 1/4   years. 

Strafford    5  to   7  years. 

Hillsborough    2  to   4   years. 

Strafford     3  to   5   years. 

Grafton     2  to   3   years. 

Hillsborough    1  to   2   years. 

Grafton    5  to   7   years. 

Belknap    1  to   2   years. 

Hillsborough 1  year  &  1  day. 

Cheshire     1  to   2   years. 

Belknap 1 1/2  to  2  %  years. 

Belknap   1  to   2   years. 

Belknap   1  to  2   years. 

Coos 2  to   4   years. 

Hillsborough 1  year  &   1  day. 

Merrimack 1  to  3   years. 

Hillsborough    4  to   6   years. 


Larceny  from  the  Person. 


Dugrenier,  Edward 
Hamel,  William  J. 
Hunter,  Florence. 
Karmuck,  Pit.  .  . 
Linehan,  Frank. . 
Mazowuck,  Tuson 
Nicholas,  John .  . 
Therrien,  "Joseph  W 


Hillsborough    3   to   5   years. 

Hillsborough    4   to   7   years. 

Merrimack 1   to   2   years. 

Grafton     1  1-3  to  2  years. 

Strafford     2   to   4   years. 

Grafton    1  1-3  to  2  years. 

Hillsborough    3   to   5   years. 

Hillsborough    3   to   5   years. 


Maloney,  Leo  P. . 
Merchant,  Rody.  , 
Mills,  Jennie  M. , 
Zedalas,  Stephen, 


Manslaughter. 

Strafford     1   to   2   years. 

Strafford     20  to  30  years. 

Merrimack 20  to  2  5  years. 

Hillsborough    10  to  20  years. 


Brown,    Fred , 

Dudziak,  John 

St.  Denis,  John  Omer 
Stewart,   John 


Miu'der. 

Coos Life. 

Hillsborough    Life. 

Hillsborough    Life. 

Merrimack Life. 
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Non-support. 

Name.  County. 

Lachance,  Frank  H. .  .  Hillsborough 

Manning,  Daniel  P. .  .  .  Hillsborough 

Quinn,  Jeremiah  J. .  .  .  Hillsborough 

Sevigny,   John Hillsborough 

Soucy,    Nelson Hillsborough 

Sterna,  Stanislas Hillsborough 

Zyla,  Felix Hillsborough 

Perjury. 

Katz,    Isaac "Hillsborough 

Rape. 

Avery,  Elno Belknap    .... 

Babolis,  Spiros Hillsborough 

Baron,  Joseph Hillsborough 

Cowette,    Joseph Coos 

Dennis,    Arthur Merrimack  .  . 

Dow,  Harvey  M Merrimack  .  . 

Fillion,   Frank  D Hillsborough 

Gannis,  Bill Hillsborough 

Gouin,  John Merrimack   .  . 

Jackson,  Charles Strafford    .  .  . 

Laduke,    Harry Hillsborough 

Leavitt,    Lemuel Sullivan    .  .  .  . 

Lukes,  William Hillsborough 

Ploms,    Albert Hillsborough 

Rand,   Nathaniel Carroll 

Sherman,    Henry Cheshire  .  .  .  . 

Smith,  Fred Grafton    .  .  .  . 

Tetrault,    Louis Sullivan    .... 

Weeks,  Alvin  B Merrimack   .  . 


Sentence. 
1  to  11/4  years. 
1   year  &   1  day. 
1  to  11/4  years. 
1   year  &   1  day. 
1  to  11/4  years. 
1  year  &   1  day. 
1  to  11/4  years. 


1   to   3   years. 


3  to 
3  to 
3   to 

1  to 
3  to 
15  to 
10  to 
10  to 
18  to 

2  to 

2  to 
10  to 
15  to 

3  to 

4  to 
4  to 
1  to 
8  to 
1   to 


5  years. 
5  years. 
5  years. 
5  years. 
5  years. 
20  years. 
15  years. 
15  years. 

2  5  years. 

3  years. 
5   years. 
15  years. 
20  years. 

5  years. 

6  years. 

7  years. 
3   years. 
10  years. 
3   years. 


Boullien,  Fred 

Cockinales,  Charles. 

Davis,   Fred 

Demarais,  Romeo  J. 
Gournaras,  Achilles 
Kotovitch,  John .... 
Lagonier,  Clifford.. 
Peskowiche,    Stephen 


Bobbery. 

Strafford    .  .  . 

Hillsborough 

Strafford    .  .  . 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 


6  to  9   years. 
15  to  2  0  years. 

6  to  7  years. 

1  to  3   years. 

5  to  10  years. 

3  to  5  years. 

1  to  3  years. 

3  to  5   years. 


Kulek,  John, 


Unnatural  Crime. 

.     Hillsborough    . 


3   years. 


Uttering  Forged  Note. 

Terell,  Benjamin  L. .  .    Grafton    
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4   to   7   years. 
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For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  tl;  2  following  sum- 
mary is  given:  fifty-five  persons  have  been  sentenced  to 
1  year  and  1  day  each;  one  person  to  15  months;  two 
persons  to  16  months  each;  eleven  persons  to  18  months 
each ;  twenty-eight  persons  to  2  years  each ;  three  persons 
to  2^/2  years  each;  one  person  to  2%  years;  thirty  per- 
sons to  3  years  each;  thirteen  persons  to  4  years  each; 
one  person  to  41^  years ;  ten  persons  to  5  years  each ;  two 
persons  to  6  years  each ;  one  person  to  7  years ;  one  person 
to  8  years;  six  persons  to  10  years  each;  three  persons  to 
15  years  each;  one  person  to  18  years;  two  persons  to 
20  years  each ;  four  persons  to  life  sentences.  The  state- 
ment of  cases  shows  that  capital  punishment  has  been 
imposed  and  executed  in  only  one  case.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  matter  in  all  cases  to  adjust  the  penalty 
to  the  crime  with  exactness,  but  the  Solicitors  of  the  sev- 
eral Counties  have  been  diligent  in  collecting  and  present- 
ing to  the  Presiding  Justices  all  of  the  available  facts 
in  regard  to  each  case,  so  that  penalties  have  been  meas- 
ured with  a  due  regard  to  the  character  of  the  crime  and 
the  requirements  of  the  statute  relating  to  it. 
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ALPHABETICAL.  LIST  OF  PARTIES  SENTENCED  TO  STATE 

PRISON. 

During  the  Period  of  this  Report,  Giving  County  and  Crime. 

Name.  County.  Crime. 

Alexander,  Ernest Hillsborough Burglary. 

Ashley,  Frances Hillsborough Bigamy. 

Ashley,  Joseph Hillsborough Bigamy. 

Austin,  Valentine    Grafton B.  &  E. 

Avery,  Elno Belknap    Rape. 

Babolis,  Spiros Hillsborough Rape. 

Baron,  Joseph    Hillsborough Rape. 

Barry,  Joe Belknap    B.  &  E.  &  L. 

Berger,  Eugene    Hillsborough B.  &  E.  &  L. 

Bickf ord,  Frank Grafton False  pretences. 

Blanchette,  Albert    Hillsborough Att.  kill. 

Boisvert,  Adjutor Hillsborough Att.  rape. 

Bolster,  Joseph    Cheshire    Att.  rape. 

Boullien,  Fred   Strafford     Robbery. 

Braley,  Charles   Grafton Arson. 

Brochu,  Ernest Hillsborough B.  &  E. 

Brown,  Fred Coos Murder. 

Brown,  Herbert  C Grafton Forgery. 

Campbell,  Henry   Strafford     Larceny. 

Carroll,  John   Strafford     False  pretences. 

Carson,  James    Strafford     Larceny. 

Carter,  Donald  E Hillsborough Larceny. 

Casaleno.  Tony    Hillsborough Att.  kill. 

Cauley,  James  F Merrimack B.  &  E.  &  L. 

Cetnoroski,  Joseph   ....  Hillsborough Burglary. 

Cheney,  Franklin  Pierce  Strafford     Larceny. 

Clark,"^  Thomas   Strafford     Burglary. 

Coates,  Bernard Grafton Larceny. 

Cockinales,  Charles  ....  Hillsborough Robbery. 

Coleman,  George   Rockingham    R.  &  E.  &  L. 

Coleman,  Jessie  W Belknap    B.  &  E.  &  L. 

Collins,  Edward Hillsborough Forgery. 

Collins.  Harry  O Hillsborough Att.  rape. 

Connelly,  John  T Strafford     Burglarj-. 

Coombs,  William  S Hillsborough Burglary. 

Cowette,-  Joseph Coos Rape. 

Daigneault,  Wilbur  ....  Belknap    Att.  rape. 

Davidson,  Charles Strafford     Burglary. 

Davis,  Fred   Strafford     Robberj^ 

Davis,  Mark  J Hillsborough B.  &  E.  &  L. 

Delisle,  Arthur Hillsborough Burglary. 

Demarais,  Romeo  J.  .  . .  Hillsborough Robbery. 

Demestenis,  Polivios  . .  .  Hillsborough Larceny. 

Dennis,  Arthur IMerrimack Rape. 

Dodge,  Ralph   Hillsborough B.  &  E.  &  L. 

Dorchick,  Ivan Coos   Att.  kill. 

Dow,  Harvey  M Merrimack Rape. 

Drown,  Charles   Grafton Larceny. 
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Name.  Count  ij.  Crime. 

Dudziak,  John    Hillsborough Murder. 

Dugrenier,  Edward  ....  Hillsborough Lar.  from  person. 

Dupine,  Henrj^   Belknap    Larceny. 

Duquette,  Arthur Cheshire    Forgery. 

Fillion,  Frank  D Hillsborough Eape. 

Finnerty,  Frank Strafford     Burglary. 

Foster,  John Strafford     B.  &  E.  &  L. 

Frangos,  Peter Hillsborough Adultery. 

Fulf ord,  Archie   Cheshire    Bigamy. 

Gagnon,  Joseph  L Hillsborough Embezzlement. 

Gannis,  Bill Hillsborough Kape. 

Garney,  William    Hillsborough B.  &  E.  &  L. 

Gaudette,  Evariste  H.  .  .  Hillsborough Larceny. 

Gelinas,  Joseph   Hillsborough B.  &  E. 

Gmerek,  John Hillsborough Att.  kill. 

Gouin,  John    Merrimack Rape. 

Gournaras.  Achilles  ....  Hillsborough Robbery. 

Graham,  John    Grafton B.  &  E. 

Granley,  James  T Merrimack B.  &  E. 

Hale,  Majos  E Cheshire   '. Larceny. 

Hamel,  William  J Hillsborough   Lar.  from  person. 

Harvey,  William    Grafton Burglary. 

Haskins.  Clyde iNIerrimack B.  &  E.  &  L. 

Hatch  George Belknap    Larceny. 

Heath,  Harry  L Belknap    B.  &  E."^  &  L. 

Hunter,  Florence Merrimack  .' Lar.  from  person. 

Ingalls,  B.  L Merrimack False  pretences. 

Irving,  Joseph  C Hillsborough Bigamy. 

Jackson,  Charles   Strafford     Rape. 

Jackson,  John    Hillsborough Burglary. 

Jackson.  Samuel    Strafford     B.  &  E. 

Karmuck,  Pit   Grafton Lar.  from  person. 

Katz,  Isaac   Hillsborough Perjury. 

Kingston,  Fred Belknap    Larceny. 

Kirk.  Emery Hillsborough B.  &  E.  &  L. 

Knapp,  George  L Grafton . .  Burglary. 

Kotovitch,  John Hillsborough Robbery. 

Kraiefski,  Frank Hillsborough Att.  kill. 

Kulek,  John    Hillsborough Unnat.  crime. 

Kwatkovski,  Mike Hillsborough B.  &  E.  &  L. 

Lachance,  Frank Hillsborough Non-support. 

Laduke.  Harry Hillsborough Rape. 

Lagonier,  Clifford Hillsborough Robbery. 

Laramie.  Walter  D.   . . .  Grafton Att.  kill. 

Larose,  Arthur Hillsborough B.  &  E. 

Leavitt,  Lemuel   Sullivan    Rape. 

Lecour,  Alfred   Belknap    Larceny. 

Lecour,  William Belknap    Burglary. 

Lecuyer.   Arthur    Coos  Larceny. 

Lemay,  George Hillsborough Larceny. 

Lessard,    George    Hillsborough False  pretences. 
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Name.  County.  Crime. 

Lewis,  Arthur Strafford     Burglarj'. 

Linehan,  Frank   Strafford     Lar.  from  person. 

Long,  Percy  G Merrimack Burglary. 

Lukes,  William Hillsborough Kape. 

LjTitgos,  James   Cheshire    Att.  kill. 

Mace,  Forest  Neal Strafford    False  pretences. 

Mack,  William  Merrimack B.  &  E. 

Maloney,  Leo  P ,  Strafford     Manslaughter. 

Manning,  Daniel  P Hillsborough Non-support. 

Marshall,  Edmund    ....  Eockinghana    Att.  kill. 

Mason,  Nelson   Merrimack Larceny. 

Mazo^vxiek,  Tuson    Grafton Lar.  from  person. 

McCarthy,  John Hillsborough  .......  Forgery. 

McKinney,  Clyde  F. Strafford    False  pretences. 

Merchant,   Jerry    Belknap    Att.  rape. 

Merchant,  Ehody Strafford     Manslaughter. 

Merrill,  Fay   Coos B.  &  E. 

Mills,  Jennie  M Merrimack Manslaughter. 

Mills,  Sherman  J Coos Assault. 

Moraras,  George    Hillsborough Att.  kill. 

Morrison,  Archie  M.  . .  .  Kockingham    False  pretences. 

Murphy,  Thomas Strafford     Burglary. 

Murray,  George   Strafford     Burglary. 

Neunsic,   George    Carroll    Grand  larceny. 

Nicholas,  John Hillsborough Lar.  from  person. 

Pappas,  Athus    Hillsborough Forgery. 

Paradis,  Arthur Carroll    Burglarj^. 

Perry,  Clarence   Hillsborough Arson. 

Peskowiche,  Stephen...  Hillsborough Eobbery. 

Ploms,  Albert Hillsborough Eape. 

Quinn,  Jeremiah  J Hillsborough Non-support. 

Eafferty,  James  H Strafford     Burglary. 

Eand,  Nathaniel    Carroll    Eape. 

Eheid,  Henry   Coos Enticing. 

Eollins,  Cyrus Carroll    B.  &  E. 

Eon,   Louis    Cheshire    Burglary. 

Eussell,  Henry  B Grafton Embezzlement. 

Ej^an,  Billy   Grafton Burglary, 

Sanders,  Andrew  H,   . . .  Strafford     Burglary. 

Sargent,  Edward Eockingham    B.  &  E.  &  L. 

Scribner,  Gilman ^ferrimack Burglary. 

Sevigny,  John    Hillsborough Non-support. 

Sevigney,  Wilfred Eockingham    B.  &  E.  &  L. 

Shelley,   Charles    Cheshire    Incest. 

Sherman,  Henry  H Cheshire    Eape. 

Slingsby,   Charles    Cheshire    Incest. 

Smith,  Fred Grafton Eape. 

Smith,  Harry   Hillsborough Burglary. 

Somers,  George    Hillsborough Burglary. 

Soucy,   Nelson    Hillsborough Non-support. 

Sterna,  Stanislas Hillsborough Non-support. 
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Name.  County.                         Crime. 

Stevens,  Frank Grafton  Burgiarj'. 

Stewart,   John    ^lerrimack ]\hirder. 

St.  Denis,  John  Omer . .    Hillsborough ^Murder. 

St.   Onge,  Philip    Hillsborough B.  &  E.  &  L. 

St.  Peter,  George Stratford     Burglary. 

Stone,  Henry    Grafton Burglary. 

Sweeney,  Arthur Hillsborough Larceny. 

Tamaro.  Hector Hillsborough Forgery. 

Tanguny,  Emerj'  J.    ...    Hillsborough Burglary-. 

Terell,.  Benjamin  L. . . .   Grafton Uttering  and  false 

pretences. 

Tetrault,  Louis Sullivan    Rape. 

Therrien,  Joseph  W.  ...    Hillsborough Lar.  from  person. 

Thimineaur,   Peter Hillsborough Adultery. 

Thompson.  Andrew  B . .    Hillsborough Att.  kill. 

Tigh,  Harry    :Merrimack B.  &  E. 

Trepannier,  John    Grafton Burglary. 

Vaillancourt,   Arthur  J.  Hillsborough False  pretences. 

Weeks,  Alvin  B ^Merrimack   Eape. 

Weymouth.  Jack Carroll    B.  &  E. 

Williams,  Fred  H Belknap    Killing  sheep. 

Woodman,  Frank ]\Ierrimack   B.  &  E. 

Zedalas,  Stephen   Hillsborough Manslaughter. 

Zograffon,  Antonios. .  .  .    Hillsborough Forgery. 

Zyla,   Felix    Hillsborough Non-support. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  application  of  the  several 
appropriations  for  the  Attorney-General's  Department  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  respectively  August  31,  1915,  and  August  31 
1916. 

APPROPKIATIONS     FOR     THE     FISCAL     YEAR     ENDING 
AUGUST    31,    1915. 

Salary  of  Attorney-General. 

Appropriation    $3,000.00 

James  P.  Tuttle,  Manchester 3,000.00 

Clerical  Expenses. 

Appropriation    $1,500.00 

Ferdinand  Farley,  Manchester $285.32 

James  A.  Moynihan,  INIanchester 853.32 

1,138.64 


Unexpended  balance    $361.33 

Incidentals  and  Assistants. 

Appropriation    $1,500.00 

Transportation  of  sundry  jiersons   $97.53 

Subsistence  of  sundrj^  persons 16.25 

Telephone  and  telegraph  251.25 

Printing  briefs  for  the  State 96.60 

Office  furniture   248.00 

Typewriter    32.37 

Office  supplies    49.86 

Premium  on  bond  of  Attorney-General 12.50 

Express    1.71 

Freight  and  cartage    2.32 

Postage    164.28 

Copies  of  Records 6.50 

Miscellaneous     32.57 

Clifton  B.  Hildreth,  Manchester,  investigat- 
ing assault  case 10.30 

$1,022.94 

Unexpended  balance    $477.06 
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Expenses  of  the  Attorney-General. 

Appropriation    $400.00 

Transportation    $160.80 

Subsistence     216.58 

Livery     6.50 

Miscellaneous     14.00 

397.88 

Unexpended  balance    $2.12 

Printing  Blanks. 

Appropriation    $100.00 

Rumford  Printing  Company,  Concord $18.00 

Cragg  Bindery  Company,  Concord .50 

18.50 

Unexpended  balance    $81.50 

Printing  Report. 

Appropriation,  including  Joint  Kesolution $405.61 

Printing  Eeport   405.61 

Enforcement  of  the  Liquor  Law. 

Appropriation    $500.00 

A.   Leo  Ferris,   Boston,   Mass.,   investigation 

and  expenses   $30.65 

A.   Leo  Ferris,   Boston,   Mass.,   investigation 

and  expenses   72.16 

A.   Leo  Ferris,   Boston,  Mass.,   investigation 

and  expenses   27.95 

A.   Leo  Ferris,   Boston,   Mass.,   investigation 

and  expenses   T47.47 

278.23 


Unexpended  balance    $221.77 

Bribery  at  Elections. 
Appropriation    -      .        $5,000.00 
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A.  W.  Crankshaw,  Boston,  Mass.,  services  and 

expenses    $29.11 

Wood-Morgan     Detective     Agency,     Boston, 

Mass.,  services  and  expenses 82.80 

111.91 


Unexpended  balance    $4,888.09 

Governor's  Island  Bridge  Case. 

Appropriation    Indefinite 

Cliarles    W.    Vaughan,    Laconia,    time    and 

services    $5.00 

Edward  E.  Prime,  Alton  Bay,  time  and  serv- 
ices      10.00 

$15.00 

Special  Services  Autliorized  by  the  Governor  and  Council. 

1915. 

April  14.  A.  Leo  Ferris,  services  and  ex- 
penses, investigating  case  at 
Milford     $62.39 

June  14.  Clifton  B.  Hildreth,  services  and 
expenses,  investigating  case  at 
Gilmanton     26.66 

28.  A.   Leo.    Ferris,    services   and   ex- 

penses,    investigating     case     at 
Gilmanton 140.11 

29.  A.    Leo    Ferris,    services    and    ex- 

penses,    investigating     case     at 

Gilmanton     201.98 

— •         $431.14 


APPROPRIATIONS     FOR     THE     FISCAL,     YEAR     ENDING 
AUGUST    31,    1916. 

Salary  of  Attorney-General. 

Appropriation    $3,000.00 

James  P.  Tuttle.  Manchester   3,000.00 

Salary   of  Assistant  Attorney-General. 

Appropriation    $3,000.00 

Joseph  S.  Matthews,  Concord 3.000.00 
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Clerical   Expenses. 

Appropriation    $2,400.00 

Transferred  from  Travelling  Expenses  by  authority  of 

the  Governor  and  Council 175.00 

$2,575.00 

James  A.  Moynihan,  Manchester $1,000.00 

Mary  E.  Donovan,  Concord 1,000.00 

:Mildred  A.  Dearborn,  Concord 575,00 

2,575.00. 

Incidentals. 

Appropriation      $1,000.00 

Transportation  of  sundry  persons $87.96 

Subsistence  of  sundry  persons 43.00 

Printing-     31.40 

Telephone  and  telegraph 265.23 

Stenogi-ai)hic  services    59.23 

Repairing  typewriter    10.00 

Office  supplies    5.00 

Miscellaneous     12.52 

Express 4.00 

Draying   1-36 

Silas  Wiggin,  services  as  appraiser  in  Legacy 

Tax  Case  10.33 

Postage    2.00 

Storrs  &  Storrs,  expenses  in  State  v.  Spring- 
field Electric  Eailway  Co.   (one-half  bill)  .  85.00 

Premium  on  bond  of  Attorney-General 12.50 

Expenses  in  State  v.  Kerby  et  al 279.35 

908.88 

Unexpended  balance    $91.12 

Copies  of  Wills  and  Records. 

Appropriation    $1,300.00 

Registers  of  the  several  Counties  for  copies 

of  wills  and  inventories  in  re  Legacy  Tax.         $944.37 
Copies  of  records   6.52 

950.89 

L^nexpended  balance   $349.11 
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Supplies. 

Appropriation    $400.00 

Financial  Chronicle $10.00 

Legacy  Tax  Eegister 35.00 

Mileage    20.00 

Office  Supplies   154.49 

Adding  machine    37.50 

Postage    108.24 

Office  call  system   18.13 

— 383.36 

Unexpended  balance    $16.64 

Printing. 

Appropriation    $200.00 

Printing    $59.75 

Binding    5.00 

64.75 

Unexj)ended  balance    $135.25 

Traveling  Expenses. 

Appropriation    $1,200.00 

Transportation $180.18 

Subsistence     136.10 

Telephone    6.47 

Livery     13.50 

Miscellaneous     1.85 

Expenses  to  attend  meeting  of  National  As- 
sociation    of    Attorneys-General     at     San 

Francisco,  September  20,  1915 150.00 

Expenses  to  attend  meeting  of  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys-General  at  Chicago, 

August    28.    1916 105.02 

Transferred  to  Clerical  Expenses  by  author- 
ity of  the  Governor  and  Council 175.00 

768.12 


Unexpended  balance    $431.88 
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Enforcement  of  the  Liquor  Law. 

Appropriation    $500.00 

A.   Leo  Ferris,  Boston,   ]\Iass.,   investigation 

and  exjienses   $54.15 

A.   Leo  Ferris,   Boston,   Mass.,   investigation 

and  expenses   18.01 

Charles  E.  Wentworth,  Union,  investigation 

and  expenses   83.10 

Charles  E.  Wentworth,  Union,  investigation 

and  expenses   56.08 

Charles  E.  Wentworth,  Union,  investigation 

and  expenses    80.78 

Charles  E.  Wentworth,  Union,  investigation 

and  expenses   27.99 

Stanley   Webster,    Boston,    Mass.,    investiga- 
tion and  expenses    80.60 

401.71 

Unexpended  balance    $99.29 

Exf)enses  incurred  under  the  authority  of  Chapter  256, 
Laws  of  1913.  relating  to  the  trust  established  un- 
der the  will  of  John  Nesmith : 

Joseph  S.  Matthews,  legal  services  and  expenses 
(prior  to  his  appointment  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General)    $220.37 

William  E.  Eogers,  Copies  from  Probate  Records. .  . .  7.20 


$227.47 
State  vs.  Henkels. 

(Wearr  Papers:) 

In  the  Circuit  Court  for  Philadelphia  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Indefinite 
Appropriation. 
Expenses  of  Otis  G.  Hammond  and  the  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  trips  to  Philadelphia  in  connection 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  action  brought  pursu- 
ant to  the  instructions  of  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil contained  in  Vote  referred  to  P. : 
Otis  G.  Hammond  (Nov.  25  to  30) $53.09 
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Mr.  Hammond  and  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Feb. 

23   and  24)    44.37 

Otis  G.  Hammond  (May  1  to  11) 89.06 

Assistant  Attorney  General   (May  9  and  10) 33.70 


$220.22 


The  Connecticut  River  Boundai'}'  Case. 

In  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Indefinite 
Appropriation. 
Expenses  of  the  Attorney  General  at  Washington,  D. 

C,  in  work  on  case  (5  days) $76.98 

Expenses   of   the   Assistant   Attornej^   General   for   the 

same  purpose  and  in  connection  Avith  research  work 

at  the  Congressional  Library,  and  conference  in  New^ 

York  with  Counsel  for  State  of  Vermont  (17  daj^s)  . .  175.41 

Florence  P.   Spofford,  research  ^vork  at  Congressional 

Library,  making  copies  and  report 71.70 

Expenses  of  the  Attornej'  General  to  Xew  York  for 
conference  with  the  Attorney  General  of  Vermont  (2 

days) ,  and  to  Boston  (2  days) 31.10 

Expenses  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  and  As- 
sistants, on  account  of  research  work  at  Montpelier, 

Vermont   (38  days) 301.70 

Telephone   Toll    ^ .55 

Marion  Clifford,  coijying  records 40.00 

Expenses  of  examination  of  premises  involved  in  the 
litigation  covering  the  course  of  the  river  from  the 
Canada  line  to  the  ^Massachusetts  line,  including 
services  and  expenses   of   guide   and   chauffeur,   and 

automobile  hire   (11  days) 417.03 

Rumford  Printing  Co.,  pi'inting  answer 125.10 

Ex]Denses  incident  to  examination  of  premises  at  Bel- 
lows Falls  36.24 

Charles  J.  O'Xeil,  services  in  connection  with  same ....  10.00 

Eay  T.  Gile,  surveying 35.86 

Express  on  copies  of  answer  sent  to  Clerk  of  Court  at 

Washington    .40 

C.  J.  King,  auto  hire 55.00 

W.  D.  Baker,  seai'ching  records 113.46 

Thomas  P.  Cheney,  searching  recoi-ds 204.78 

$1,695.31 
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CASES   BEFORE    THE    LICEA^SE   AND    EXCISE 
COMMISSIONS. 

The  additional  services  imposed  upon  the  attorney-gen- 
eral by  the  Legislature  of  1913,  requiring  the  considera- 
tion of  the  reports  of  the  Liceuse  and  Excise  Inspectors, 
has  been  continued  through  the  last  biennial  period.  Of 
the  reports  presented  to  the  attornej'-general,  nineteen 
seemed  to  fairly  require  hearing  before  the  Commissioners. 
Fourteen  of  these  licensees  were  found  to  have  violated 
their  licenses  and  the  same  were  revoked.  The  bonds  were 
declared  forfeited  by  the  Commission  and  were  later  paid 
by  the  parties.  The  aggregate  amount  of  these  forfeitures 
was  $9,800.  One  case  is  still  pending.  The  complaints 
in  the  four  other  cases  were  dismissed. 


LEGACY  AND  SUCCESSION  TAX. 

In  the  Act  passed  April  14,  1915,  creating  the  office  of 
Assistant  Attorney-General,  it  was  provided,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  should  con- 
duct all  litigation  and  should  advise  and  assist  the  State 
Treasurer  upon  all  questions  of  law  arising  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Legacy  Tax  Laws,  and  in  the  general  over- 
sight of  such  administration,  including  the  computation 
of  the  tax. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  foregoing  provision  was  to 
impose  upon  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  the  duties 
formerly  performed  by  the  Legacy  Tax  Attorney,  em- 
ployed by  the  State  Treasurer.  In  the  performance  of 
these  duties  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  and  his  assist- 
ants have  had  entire  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
Legacy  Tax  Law,  performed  all  of  the  work  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  includiug  litigation  in  the  courts,  up  to  the 
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point  of  the  ascertainment  or  tinal  determination  of  the 
amount  of  the  tax  due  from  each  estate.  All  procedure, 
however,  has  been,  conducted  in  the  name  of  the  State 
Treasurer,  and  the  collection  of  the  tax,  after  the  amouut 
due  has  been  determined,  has  been  made,  as  heretofore,  by 
the  State  Treasurer,  the  account  being  kept  in  the  Treas- 
urer's office  and  not  in  the  Attorney  General's  office. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  assumed  the  duties  of 
his  office  on  May  1,  1915.  The  total  revenue  from  leg- 
acy and  succession  taxes  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 1,  1915  (including  eight  months  under  the  former 
Legacy  Tax  Attorney  and  the  four  months  under 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General) 

amounted  to $114,041.41 

vrith  interest  on  delinquent  taxes 

collected   985.72 

Total    $115,027.13 

The  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  1,  1916, 
amounted  to $174,582.56 

with  interest  on  delinquent  taxes       1,004.83 

Total    $175,587.39 


TAX     Q-N    PERSO^^AL     PROPERTY     OF     NOK- 
RESIDEIs^TS  DISCONTINUED. 

Prior  to  April,  1915,  personal  property  located  in  New 
Hampshire  belonging  to  non-residents  and  passing  upon 
the  death  of  such  non-resident  by  will  or  intestate  succes- 
sion was  subject  to  a  transfer  tax  under  New  Hampshire 
law.     By  an  Act  passed  April  7,  1915,  the  non-resident 
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personal  property  tax  was  discontinued  as  to  all  future 
estates.  Estates  of  persons  who  had  died  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Act  remain  subject  to  the  law  in  force 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  decedent.  The  action  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  in  discontinuing  this  tax 
was  in  line  with  similar  legislation  in  nearly  all  of  the 
xS^ew  England  States,  based  upon  a  conviction  that  it  was 
unjust  because  it  resulted  in  a  double  tax,  and  also  be- 
cause it  imposed  upon  executors  and  administrators  much 
difficulty,  delay  and  expense  in  the  settlement  of  estates, 
which,  in  many  instances,  w^as  out  of  proportion  to  the 
revenue  received.  While  in  other  respects  the  Legacy 
Tax  Laws  have  been  everywhere  accepted  as  a  just  and 
equitable  form  of  taxation,  this  particular  feature  has  been 
universally  condemned,  and  was  eliminated  from  our  law 
for  that  reason.  Other  states,  in  taking  similar  action, 
have  ordinarily  made  some  other  provision  to  avoid  loss 
of  revenue.  In  Massachusetts  this  was  taken  care  of  by 
a  slight  increase  in  some  of  the  rates.  An  effort  was 
made  to  accomplish  the  same  result  in  New  Hampshire 
by  including  in  the  bill  providing  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  non-resident  tax  a  further  provision,  extending  the 
tax  to  property  passing  to  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are 
now  exempt  under  our  law.  This  would  have  provided 
sufficient  additional  revenue  to  offset  the  loss  from  the 
discontinuance  of  the  non-resident  tax.  This  feature, 
however,  was  eliminated  in  the  House  by  amendment,  and 
the  Act  as  finally  passed  did  away  with  the  Jion-resident 
tax  and  provided  nothing  to  take  its  place. 

The  great  majority  of  foreign  estates  which  have  come 
before  the  Department  for  consideration  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  1,  1916,  were  those  of  persons  who 
died  before  the  Act  of  April  7,  1915,  took  effect,  so  that 
there  was  no  appreciable  loss  of  income.  The  non-resident 
tax,  however,  has  ranged  from  $10,000  to  $30,000  per 
annum,  and  its  discontinuance  is  bound  eventually  to 
reduce  the  average  yearly  revenue  by  upwards  of  $15,000. 
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IlECOAIMENDATION. 

To  avoid  such  loss  of  revenue,  the  passage  of  an  Act  bj 
the  incoming  Legislature,  extending  the  tax  to  cover  prop- 
erty passing  to  brothers  and  sisters,  is  recommended. 


THE  johjs^  :n^esmith  trust  fuxd. 

Following  the  decree  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court,  referred  to  in  the  Attorney  General's  last  biennial 
report,  sustaining  the  legacy  to  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire under  the  will  of  John  jSTesmith,  Joseph  S.  Mat- 
thews, Esq.,  who  had  been  employed  to  protect  the  State's 
interest  before  the  Massachusetts  Court,  made  an  exami- 
]iation  of  the  Probate  and  other  records  relative  to  the 
real  and  personal  property  held  by  the  Trustees  under 
the  Xesmith  will,  and  on  December  28,  1914,  presented 
a  detailed  report  to  the  Attorney  General, 

Tljis  report  contained  the  statement  that  the  real  estate 
was  assessed  for  the  taxation  in  1914  at  $119,500  and 
that  the  fund  of  $60,000  in  personal  property  had  been 
reduced  to  $47,183,11  by  expenditures  for  permanent  im- 
provements upon  the  real  estate,  allowed  by  the  Probate 
Court,  as  being  authorized  by  the  will. 

In  the  fall  of  1915  the  ISTesmith  Trustees  came  before 
the  Governor  and  Council  with  a  proposition  to  purchase 
the  State's  interest  in  the  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
comprising  the  Trust  Fund,  The  negotiations  which  fol- 
lowed were  eonductedi,  under  the  supervision  of  Governor 
Spaulding,  by  Councillor  James  B.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, the  latter  having  in  the  meautime  been  a]^]iointed 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  will  the  income  of  the  ]>ro])erty 
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was  to  go  to  the  children  of  John  JN^esmith  until  the 
death  of  the  last,  survivor.  At  the  time  these  negotiations 
were  commenced,  as  at  present,  three  of  ^Ir.  Xesmith's 
children  were  living,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  then  only 
58  years  of  age.  The  real  estate  consisted  of  an  undi- 
vided one  half  interest  in  a  lot  of  land  at  the  corner  of 
Merrimack  and  John  Streets-  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  upon 
which  was  located  a  business  block  built  many  years  ago. 
It  also  included  other  similar  property  on  both  Merrimack 
and  John  Streets,  adjoining  the  first  mentioned  lot,  which 
was  held  by  the  ISTesmith  estate  in  severalty. 

The  value  and  usefulness  of  the  whole  tract  depended 
largely  upon  the  corner  lot,  in  which  the  ISTesmith  estate 
owned  only  an  undividled  one-half  interest.  The  build- 
ings on  this  lot  were  out  of  date,  and  out  of  repair,  and 
were  fast  reaching  a  condition  where  the  property  would 
become  unproductive  unless  large  sums  of  money  were 
expended  in  permanent  repairs  or  in  the  construction  of 
new  buildings.  The  will  provided  that  the  Trustees  might 
use  the  Trust  Fund  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  per- 
manent improvements,  or  in  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  in  case  of  the  destruction  of  those  upon  the  land, 
or  for  the  purchase  of  the  other  undivided  one-half  inter- 
est. At  the  same  time  it  also  provided  that  the  property 
should  not  be  leased  for  a  term  exceeding  five  years.  The 
buildings  were  of  such  a  character  that  it  did  not  a]3pear 
that  any  permanent  advantage  could  be  gained  by  expend- 
ing the  Trust  Fund  in  alterations  and  improvements,  and 
the  Trust  Fund  w^as  not  sufficient  to  construct  new  build- 
ings or  to  purchase  the  undivided  interest  of  the  other 
owner.  The  other  owner  also,  partly  on  account  of  the 
restrictions  in  the  l^esmith  will,  was  unwilling  to  contrib- 
ute as  a  tenant  in  common  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
property  and  was  threatening  a  petition  for  partition.  It 
was  obvious  that  it  was  not  practicable  under  existing  con- 
ditions to  put  the  property  in  shape  to  preserve  its  useful- 
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ness.  It  was  equally  apparent  that  a  fair  equivalent  in 
cask  would  be  a  much  more  desirable  and  valuable  asset 
to  the  State,  as  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  indigent 
blind,  than  the  present  value  of  the  State's  rights  in  the 
trust  property  under  the  terms  of  the  will.  Upon  a  con- 
sideration of  these  circumstances  the  sum  of  $80,000  was 
finally  agreed  upon  as  fairly  representing  the  present  cash 
value  of  the  State's  interest  in  the  entire  Trust  Fund, 
including  both  real  and  personal  property.  These  figures 
were  arrived  at  in  part  upon  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
able length  of  life  of  the  life  tenants  as  shown  by  the  tables, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  it  would  be  upwards  of  fif- 
teen years  before  the  State  could  expect  to  receive  any 
benefit  from  the  legacy,  during  all  of  which  time  the  build- 
ings would  be  going  to  decay,  unless  large  sums  of  money 
were  expended  in  permanent  repairs. 

All  parties  then  entered  into  a  compromise  agreement 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  and  the  payment 
of  $80,000  of  the  proceeds  to  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire in  full  satisfaction  of  its  interest  in  the  trust  prop- 
erty, and  upon  petition  of  all  the  parties,  this  agreement 
was  afterwards  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  sum  of  $80,000  was  received  and  de- 
posited with  the  State  Treasurer  on  the  31st  day  of  Au- 
^•ust,  1916. 


THE  MESHECH  WEARE  PAPERS. 

Early  in  the  year  1915  Mr.  Otis  G.  Hammond,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  I^ew  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 
was  informed  that  a  large  number  of  papers  relating  to 
the  early  history  of  the  State  had  been  found  among  the 
effects  of  Jacob  B.  Moore,  who  had  died  a  short  time 
before  in  N^ew  York  City.     The  decedent  was  a  son  of 
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Jacob  B,  Moore,  who  formerly  lived  in  Concord.  Mr. 
Hammond  went  to  New  York,  saw  the  executor  of  Mr. 
Moore's  estate,  and  was  jjermitted  to  examine  the  papers. 
Among  them  he  found  many  letters  written  during  the 
Eevolutionary  period,  addressed  to  Meshech  Weare,  in 
some  cases  as  President  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
in  others  as  President  of  the  State  of  ^N^ew  Hampshire, 
and  to  other  public  officials  of  the  time,  and  relating  to 
public  business.  A  considerable  number  of  these  were 
autograph  letters  of  General  Washington  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  collection  also  included  many 
other  documents  of  a  public  nature.  The  contents  of  these 
letters  and  papers  were  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  were 
the  property  of  the  State.  Mr.  Hammond  endeavored  to 
arrange  with  the  executor  for  their  return  to  the  State 
archives,  but  was  later  informed  that  they  had  been  sent 
to  Philadelphia  to  be  sold  at  public  auction.  The  matter 
was  then  taken  up  by  Hon.  Frank  S.  Streeter,  President 
of  the  Historical  Society,  and  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  who 
laid  the  facts  before  the  Governor  and  Council  and  asked 
that  appropriate  action  be  taken  by  the  State  to  recover 
the  papers.  The  Governor  and  Council  took  immediate 
action,  and  on  May  28,  1915,  passed  a  vote  authorizing 
and  directing  the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  with  Mr. 
Hammond,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Philadelphia  and  there 
to  employ  counsel  to  take  such  legal  steps  as  might  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  state's  interest.  Mr.  Matthews 
and  Mr.  Hammond  went  to  Philadelphia  and  engaged  the 
services  of  Messrs.  Simpson,  Brown  and  Williams,  Mr. 
Brown  being  at  that  time  the  Attorney-General  of  Penn- 
sylvania. An  action  was  commenced  on  June  1,  1915,  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County,  to 
determine  the  ownership  of  the  letters,  documents,  and 
papers  and  secure  their  return  to  the  State ;  and  the  Court 
issued  an  order  restraining  the  persons  in  possession  from 
disposing  of  the  papers  pending  the  determination  of  the 
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litigation.  Owing  to  many  vexatious  delays,  due  mainly 
to  the  inability  of  the  State's  counsel  to  obtain  access  to 
the  papers,  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the 
material  for  the  next  move  in  the  matter,  the  suit  has  not 
yet  come  to  trial;  but  after  continued  pressure  for  many 
months,  the  delays  imposed  by  the  defendant's  counsel 
have  been  overcome,  and  the  State's  counsel  have  within 
the  last  few  months  obtained  a  full  description  of  all  of 
the  papers.  The  case  is  now  ready  to  proceed,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  that  conclusive  results  will  soon  be 
reached  which  will  restore  this  extremely  valuable  body 
of  documents  to  our  archives,  where  they  once  had  place, 
and  where  they  now  belong. 

The  State  of  v.  The  State  of 

VEK:\roNT  Xew  Hampshiee. 

Tn  December,  1915,  the  State  of  Vermont  filed  a  Bill 
in  Equity  against  the  State  of  l^&w  Hampshire  in  the 
Fnited  States  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  In  this 
Bill  many  interesting  historical  facts  are  set  forth.  It  is 
believed  that  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  some  of  the 
historical  data  referred  to  is  misconceived  by  the  framers 
of  the  Bill,  which  concludes  with  the  following  prayer : 

"^'And  after  due  proceedings  may  it  please  your  Honors 
to  adjudge  and  decree  that  the  boundary  line  dividing  the 
states  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  is  the  thread  of 
the  channel  of  the  River  Connecticut  as  it  ran  in  the  period 
of  the  years  A.  D.  1750  to  1775,  and  to  cause  such  bound- 
ary line  to  be  permanently  located  by  monuments  with 
appropriate  references  inscribed  therein,  situated  on  the 
land  along  said  River  Connecticut,  at  the  joint  and  equal 
expense  of  the  two  states,  and  that  the  State  of  Xew 
Hampshire  and  its  citizens' be  perpetually  enjoined  from 
disputing  the  sovereigTity  and  ownership  of  the  State  of 
Vermont  in  the  said  land  nnd  Avater  West  of  the  thread 
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of  the  stream  of  said  River  Connecticut  as  it  ran  in  the 
period  from  the  years  A.  D,  1750  to  1775 ;  and  your  ora- 
trix  prays  that  she  may  be  allowed  and  have  her  costs  in 
this  cause  expended,  and  that  she  may  have  all  such  other, 
further  and  general  and  equitable  relief  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  may  require." 

Upon  the  filing  of  the  Bill  an  order  of  notice  was  duly 
issued,  and  service  of  the  Bill  and  order  was  made  in  early 
January,  1916.  This  order  of  notice  required  an  answer 
by  the  second  Monday  of  March  following.  During  this 
interval  the  Connecticut  River  and  its  banks  were  covered 
with  ice  and  snow.  The  time  was  so  short  and  the  condi- 
tions were  so  unfavorable  for  investigation  that  the  date 
of  making  answer  was  extended  by  agreement  to  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  July.  The  territory  involved,  as  is  well 
known,  extends  from  the  Canadian  line  on  the  north  to 
the  Massachusetts  line  on  the  south.  In  framing  an  ap- 
propriate answer  it  became  necessary  to  explore  this  terri- 
tory as  well  as  the  voluminous  historical  data  relating  to 
it.  In  the  first  undertaking  the  attorney-general  and 
assistant  attorney-general  went  over  the  territory  together, 
taking  note  of  the  existing  conditions.  During  a  part  of 
the  time  Councillors  Cavanaugh  and  Wallace  went  over 
the  ground  with  them.  This  work  was  begun  the  first 
week  in  May  and  was  completed  the  first  week  in  June, 
1916.  All  known  monuments  were  examined  and  many 
witnesses  were  interviewed.  During  the  winter  and 
spring  the  assistant  attorney-general  spent  nearly  four 
months'  time  in  examining  records,  investigating  his- 
torical data  relating  to  the  case  and  assembling  the  ascer- 
tained facts  in  appropriate  form  and  sequence  as  an 
Answer  to  the  claims  made  in  her  Bill  by  the  State  of 
Vermont.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  this  Answer 
filed  in  accordance  with  the  extension  of  the  order  made 
by  the  Court  under  the  agreement  referred  to : 

''The  west  hanl-  of  the  Connecticut  River  was  established 
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as  the  dividing  line  between  the  Colonies  of  Xew  York 
and  ]^€w  Hampshire  bj  the  King's  Decree  of  July  20, 
1764. 

Both  Colonies  acceded  to  this  Decree  and  ]^ew  Hamp- 
shire thereafter  had  and  exercised  jurisdiction  to  the  ivest 
bank  so  long  as  she  remained  a  Colony. 

The  State  of  Vermont  had  its  origin  in  the  revolt  of 
the  settlers  against  the  authority  of  New  York  following 
this  Decree.  The  revolt  and  the  occasion  for  it  were  con- 
find  to  the  territory  alloted  to  ISTew  York,  which  extended 
only  to  the  ivest  hank  of  the  River. 

When  the  independient  State  of  Vermont  was  organ- 
ized, in  1777,  the  territory  to  be  included  was  stated,  in 
the  constitution,  to  be  the  identical  territory  that  had  been 
involved  in  the  controversy  with  ISTew  York. 

When  the  United  States  declared  their  independence 
and  set  up  a  separate  government,  the  thirteen  original 
States  signed  Articles  of  Confederation  in  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  support  and  defend  each  other  in 
maintaining  their  existing  (colonial)  jurisdiction. 

When,  in  1781,  Vermont  sought  to  enlarge  her  claim  of 
jurisdiction  both  I^ew  Hampshire  and  l^ew  York  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  Con- 
gress by  the  Resolutions  of  August  7  and  20,  1781,  ex- 
pressly guaranteed  to  those  States  all  the  territory  over 
which  they  had  maintained  Colonial  jurisdiction,  except 
the  territory  which  had  been  in  revolt  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  'New  York,  which  was  particularly  described  in 
those  Resolutions,  and  the  eastern  boundiary  of  which  was 
there  stated  to  be  the  ivest  hank  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Congress  made  it  clear  to  Vermont  that  her  claim  to  in- 
dependence and  her  application  for  admission  to  the  Union 
would  never  be  considered  with  reference  to  any  territory 
outside  of  that  which  was  described  in  those  Resolutions, 
that  she  must  expressly  renounce  all  demands  of  lands 
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or  jurisdiction'  outside  that  territory  before  her  claims 
would  be  considered  at  all,  and  that  her  failure  to  make 
such  renunciation  at  all  events  would  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  hostility. 

Vermont  by  the  Resolution  of  February  23,  1T82, 
limited  her  territory  to  that  described  in  the  Resolutions 
of  Congress,  therein  describing  her  eastern  boundary  as 
the  west  hank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  relinquishing 
all  claims  outside  of  that  territory. 

The  Resolutions  of  Congress  of  August  7  and  20,  1781, 
were  passed  in  recognition  of  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  ]^ew  York  and  IS^ew  Hampshire  under  the 
Ai*ticles  of  Confederation  which  must  be  carried  out  at 
all  hazards,  and  not  as  a  proposition  for  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  Vermont. 

The  force  of  this  same  obligation  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  delayed  the  admission  of  Vermont  from 
1782  to  179]. 

]^ew  Hampshire's  ancient  western  boundary  was  secured 
by  the  resolutions,  but  Xew  York  still  maintained  her 
claim  to  the  territory  west  of  the  River. 

Congress,  although  in  sympathy  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Vermont,  as  the  British  government  had  been  before  the 
Revolution,  was  slow  to  declare  that  !N"ew  York  had  lost 
her  rights  in  that  territory,  and  Congress  could  not  erect 
the  State  of  Vermont  within  it  until  it  did  so  or  I^ew 
York  yielded  her  consent.  Hence  the  matter  was  delayed 
until  the  agreement  was  reached  between  Vermont  and) 
Xew  York  in  1790. 

The  Resolutions  of  Congress  of  August  7  and  20.  1781, 
and  the  Resolution  of  Vermont  of  February  23.  1782, 
remained  in  force  when  Vermont  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1791  and  have  never  since  been  altered,  or 
repealed, 

Tn  the  meantime  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
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had  been  adopted,  wliereiu  it  was  provided  that  no  new 
State  should  be  formed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  State  without  the  consent  of  its  Legislature. 

ISTew  Hampshire  was  not  a  party  to  the  agreement 
between  !N^ew  York  and  Vermont  and  did  not  by  any 
Act  of  its  Legislature  or  otherwise  consent  that  any  of  its 
territory  should  be  included  in  the  new  State  of  Vermont. 

On  this  state  of  facts  ISTew  Hampshire  says  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  Congress,  in  the  Act  admitting  Vermont 
to  the  Union,  to  limit  her  territory  to  that  described  in 
the  Resolution  of  Congress  of  August  20,  1871,  and  make 
tlie  west  hanlc  of  Connecticut  River  her  eastern  boundary, 
and  that  such  intention  was  made  as  clear  by  the  use  of 
the  words,  'The  State  of  Vermont,'  as  though  the  de- 
scription in  the  Resolution  of  August  20,  1781,  had  been 
included  in  the  Act. 

The  Defendant  further  says  that  the  words  'western 
hanls'  and  'H'est  hank'  as  used  in  the  King's  Decree  of 
July  20,  1761:,  and  in  the  several  Acts  and  Resolutions 
of  Congress  and  of  the  States  of  Vermont,  l^ew  Hamp- 
shire and  Xew  York  heretofore  recited,  and  elsewhere, 
were  always  intended  to  denote  a  line  which  would  place 
the  waters  of  the  river  at  all  stages  within  l^ew  Hamp- 
shire, and  thereby  constitute  a  call  for  the  high  water  mark. 

ISTew  Hampshire  therefore  says  that  the  territory  of 
Vermont  was  limited  by  the  Act  admitting  her  to  the 
Union,  to  that  described  in  the  Resolution  of  Congress  of 
August  20,  1781,  and  that  tJie  loest  hank  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  at  high  water  mark  was  thereby  fixed  as  her 
eastern  boundary,  adjoining  the  State  of  l^ew  Hampshire. 

Wherefore  the  Defendant  prays  this  Honorable  Court 
to  adjudge  and  decree  that  the  boundary  line  dividing  the 
States  of  T^ew  Hampshire  and  Vermont  is  the  western 
hank  of  Connecticut  River  as  it  ran  in  the  period  of  the 
vears  A.  D*  1704  to  1701,  at  hi2;h  water  mark,  and  that 
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the  State  of  Vermont  and  its  citizens  be  perpetually  en- 
joined from  disputing"  the  sovereignty  and  ownership  of 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  in  all  the  land  and  water 
east  of  said  line. 

The  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  included  a 
course  running  along  the  highlands, — 

'which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  ISTorth  westernmost  head  of 
Connecticut  River.' 

In  the  Treaty  of  1842  the  'north  westernmost  head  of 
Connecticut  ]^iver'  wasi  construed  to  be  the  Hall  Stream, 
and  the  Canadian  bound'ary  was  established  accordingly. 

The  Hall  Stream,  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction, 
crosses  the  45th  degTee  of  north  latitude,  and  joins  the 
other  waters  of  the  Connecticut  River  at  a  point  farther 
south. 

A  similar  construction  of  the  words  'western  haul's' 
and  'west  hanV  as  used  in  the  King's  Order  of  July  20, 
1764,  and  in  the  subsequent  ^Resolutions  of  Congress  and 
of  Vermont  would  call  for  the  trest  hanJr  of  the  Hall 
Stream  from  its  month  to  the  4.5th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude as  the  boundary  line  between  J^ew  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  above  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  whereby  a  fur- 
ther question  is  raised,  viz. : 

Whether  the  territory  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  45th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the  southwest  bv  tJie  vest 
haul-  of  the  Hall  Stream  and  on  the  southeast  by  the  irest 
hanlx  of  the  other  waters  of  the  Connecticut  River  is  in 
l^ew  Hampshire  or  Vermont. 

To  the  end  +hat  this  question  also  may  be  finally 
determined  in  this  proceedinc:.  the  Defendant  claims  that 
the  west  hnnJr  of  the  Hall  Stream  from  its  mouth  to  the 
45th  d'egree  of  north  latitude  was  established  by  Congress 
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as  the  boundary  line  between  IS^ew  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont above  the  mouth  of  that  stream,  and  prajs  the  Court 
to  make  Decree  accordingly. 

The  Defendant  further  prays  that  she  may  be  allowed 
her  costs,  and  for  all  such  other,  further,  general  and 
equitable  relief  as  justice  may  require." 

It  is  believed  that  the  full  Answer  fairly  meets  and  com- 
pletely refutes  the  claims  made  by  Vermont.  Vermont 
has  already  begun  a  survey  of  the  territory  involved.  A 
like  survey  will  undoubtedly  be  made  by  New  Hampshire. 
The  taking  of  testimony  will  be  begun  at  the  earliest 
date  practicable.  The  interests  involved  are  so  mo- 
mentous that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  forecast  the  time 
when  the  case  may  come  to  a  conclusion,  but  we  are  en- 
tirely confident  that  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
River  at  high-water  mark  will,  as  heretofore,  be  main- 
tained as  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Xew 
Hampshire. 

THE  GOVERI^TOR'S  ISLAIvTD  BRIDGE  CASE. 

This  case  stands  upon  the  Belknap  County  docket  as 
State  V.  Lee  HutcMns.  Mainly  owing  to  the  continued 
ill  health  of  the  Master  appointed  to  try  the  case,  there 
have  been  many  and  long  delays  in  spite  of  earnest  en- 
deavors to  bring  it  to-  a  conchision.  The  final  hearing 
was  had  before  a  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  and  the 
case  was  submitted  in  June,  1916.  ISTo  decision  has  been 
given  prior  to  the  date  of  this  report.  We  still  have 
faith,  however,  that  the  legislation  of  1907  (Chapter  161) 
will  finally  result  in  establishing  the  public  right  of  free 
navigation  in  all  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Wmnipesaukee. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  P.  TUTTLE, 

Attorney-General. 

CoxcoKD.  X.  H.,  September  1,  1916. 
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Public   Instruction 


BEING  THE 


FIFTY-NINTH     REPORT      UPON      THE    PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CONCORD 
I  9  I  6 


Printed  by 
MusGRovE  Printing  House,  Bristol,  X.  H. 

Bound   By 
The  Cragg  Bindery  Concord,  N.  H. 


To  His  Excellency  Roll  and  H.  Spauldhig , 

Go  vernor  of  Ne  w  Ha  mpsh  ire  : 

I  have  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  Your  Excellency 
the  fifty-ninth  report  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  state, 
the  same  being  the  eleventh  biennial  report  and  the  thirty- 
eighth  since  the  establishment  of  this  office. 

As  required  by  law,  the  report  includes: 

1 .  An  account  of  the  doings  of  the  superintendent  and 
his  deputies  between  July  i6,  19:4,  and  July  15,  1916. 

2.  A  report  upon  the  condition  and  progress  of  popular 
education  in  the  state. 

3.  A  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  state  normal 
schools. 

4.  Recommendations  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

5.  Appendices  containing  the  essential  facts  of  school 
board  returns  in  statistical  form,  and  other  reference 
material. 

All  of  which  is  herewith 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  C.  MORRISON, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


CHAPTER  I 

Activities  of   thr   Department,   July   i6,   1914,  to 
July  15,  1916 


The  different  members  of  the  department  have  been  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  the  duties  of  office  during  the  bien- 
nium  with  the  exception  of  brief  vacations,  and  with  the 
following  further  exceptions: 

The  state  superintendent  was  out  of  the  state  for  a  period 
of  sixteen  days  during  the  month  of  December,  191 5,  in 
the  deliver}'  of  a  series  of  professional  lectures  in  the  state 
of  California;  again  for  a  similar  purpose  for  one  week  at 
the  Universit}^  of  Wisconsin  in  March,  19 16;  and  for  three 
weeks  acting  as  a  member  of  a  survey  commission  on  the 
public  school  system  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  19 16. 

George  H.  Whitcher,  Deput}',  was  engaged  as  a  lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  1916. 

Harriet  L.  Huntress,  Deput}',  was  engaged  for  a  period 
of  about  two  weeks  in  each  year  in  the  month  of  Maj'  in 
the  discharge  of  her  duties  as  a  vice-regent  of  the  associa- 
tion which  owns  and  cares  for  the  Washington  estate  at 
Mount  Vernon, 

The  different  members  of  the  department  have  also  been 
absent  occasionally  for  brief  periods  in  conferences  and  the 
delivery  of  addresses  in  other  states. 

Establishment  of  Research  Btireaii. 

In  pursuance  of  its  policy  of  aiding  and  furthering  the 
cause  of  popular  education  in  the  various  states,  the  Gene- 
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ral  Education  Board  in  the  summer  of  19 15  called  the 
heads  of  the  state  education  offices  of  the  three  northern 
New  England  states  into  conference  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining what  the  Board  might  properly  and  profitably  do  in 
conjunction  with  the  public  school  systems  of  those  states. 
It  appeared  that  the  Board  was  eager  to  do  what  it  could. 

After  conference  with  the  Attorney-Getieral,  it  seemed 
evident  that  the  department  could  not  properly  accept  finan- 
cial assistance  from  a  private  source  in  the  performance  of 
its  ordinary  functions.  One  proposal  which  had  been  made, 
to  wit,  the  carrying  on  of  investigations  in  the  processes  of 
schools,  with  the  hope  of  securing  light  of  valid  scientific  val- 
ue on  the  most  economical  and  efficient  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  on  educational  processes  in  general. seemed  definite- 
ly outside  of  the  ordinary  official  functions  of  the  department 
and  still  eminently  worth  while.  Accordingly,  the  whole 
matter  was  laid  before  the  Governor  and  Council  and  their 
assent  was  asked  to  the  proposition  that  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  might  administer  such  a  research 
undertaking,  the  necessary  funds  to  be  furnished  by  the 
General  Education  Board.  vSuch  assent  was  readily 
given  and  the  Board  made  an  appropriation  of  $5500  an- 
nually for  the  purpose,  work  beginning  in  December,  19 15. 

The  Bureau  thus  established  has  no  official  connection 
with  the  state  government  and  the  government  has  no  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  premises.  The  superintendent  receives 
the  money  and  accounts  for  the  same  to  the  Board.  He 
appoints  the  staff  and  no  conditions  are  attached  to  the 
gift,  which  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  It  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  important  discoveries  may  be  made 
which  will  be  of  value  in  this  and  other  states.  It  is  also 
hoped  that  after  a  period  of  j^ears  the  Bureau  will  have  so 
far  demonstrated  its  usefulness  that  its  activities  will  be- 
come a  recognized  part  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  state 
education  office,  and  that  provision  will  be  made  by  public 
appropriation  for  the  continuance  of  its  work  in  this  state 
and  for  the  establishment  of  similar  undertakings  in  other 
states.  It  is  of  course  precisely  similar  to  research  divis- 
ions which  are  attached  to  most  large  industrial  enterprises, 
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and  to  the  research  work  in  agriculture  other  lines  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  federal  government  with  marked 
advantage  to  the  public. 

In  organizing  the  bureau,  rooms  were  secured  in  an  office 
building  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Capitol  Streets.  Mr. 
Harry  A.  Brown,  who  had  been  a  deputy  state  superin- 
tendent since  the  enlargement  of  the  department  in  19 13, 
was  transferred  to  the  directorship  and  work  has  been  gath- 
ering momentum  since  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  in 
December  last.  A  report  upon  its  activities  will  be  found 
on  another  page. 

Organization  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Ernest  \V.  Butterfield,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Dover,  was  appointed  Deputy  State  Superintendent  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Brown,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  division  of  secondary  schools. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  increased  very  greatly 
in  recent  years,  it  is  still  increasing,  and  it  probably  will 
continue  to  increase.  There  are  two  obvious  causes  for 
the  increase — the  enactment  of  legislation  every  two  years 
designed  to  meet  educational  needs  and  demands;  and  the 
increasing  dependence  of  local  authorities  upon  the  depart- 
ment for  help  and  guidance.  Both  causes  of  course  reflect 
a  single  underlying  cause  which  is  plainly  the  increasing 
interest  of  our  people  in  education. 

The  changes  referred  to  have  made  it  difficult  for  the 
state  superintendent  to  so  organize  the  department  as  to 
meet  the  burdens  placed  upon  it  even  partialh'.  It  seems 
appropriate  to  exhibit  the  different  divisions  into  which  the 
work  has  come  naturally  to  fall.  The}'  are  here  shown,  in 
their  historical  order  of  growth. 

/.     Statistics  and  Accounts. 

The  collection  of  comprehensive  statistical  returns  from 
256  local  school  districts,  including  all  the  municipalities 
of  the  state. 

The  arrangement  and  tabulation  of  these  statistics  so  as 
to  permit  them  to  tell  their  essential  story. 
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Computations  necessan-  in  the  apportionment  of  state 
school  money. 

Departmental  accounts. 

The  preparation  of  the  school  register. 

Oversight  of  departmental  printing. 

//.     Listltutcs  and  Publicity. 

This  is  one  of  the  older  functions  of  the  office  and  it  is 
still  in  great  demand.  It  includes  the  regular  teachers' 
institute  s^-stem  and  response  to  an  increasing  demand  for 
lectures  upon  the  educational  work  of  the  state.  This  last 
was  evidently  foreseen  many  years  ago  when  statutory  pro- 
vision was  made  that  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion should  lecture  upon  educational  topics  in  as  many 
towns  and  cities  of  the  state  as  his  other  duties  would  per- 
mit. Ever}'  year  the  department  is  obliged  to  decline  prob- 
ably more  requests  for  such  lectures  than  it  can  accept.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  work  of  this  division  alone,  if  fully 
done,  and,  if  responses  were  made  to  all  serious  and  impor- 
tant calls,  would  require  the  full  time  of  a  busy  man.  As 
it  is,  calls  have  to  be  denied  which  ought  to  be  answered; 
and  the  press  of  the  state  does  not  receive  systematic, 
authentic  information,  the  publication  of  which  would  be 
invaluable  in  informing  the  public  mind. 

///.      Teachers. 

Inspection  of  Normal  Schools,  required  by  law. 
Oversight,  but  not  supervision,  of  the  whole  process  of 
training  and  recruiting  the  teaching  force  of  the  state. 
Examination  and  certification  of  teachers. 
Administration  of  the  teachers'  pension  act. 
Administration  of  the  teachers'  employment  bureau. 

IV.     Local  Govcj'nment. 

Advice  and  instruction  to  local  school  boards  and  other 
officers  as  to  their  duties  under  the  law. 

Oversight  of  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  relating  to  public 
schools. 
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Iiicreasingh',  advice  to  local  authorities  as  to  the  details 
of  local  administration,  not  included  under  the  head  of  pro- 
fessional supervision. 

This  is  also  one  of  the  ancient  functions  of  the  depart- 
ment vaguely  provided  for  by  law,  and  increasingly-  im- 
portant and  arduous  with  the  passage  of  time,  changes 
in  social  organization,  the  increasing  demands  upon  the 
public  school  and  improvement  in  means  of  communication. 
Such  a  division  ought  to  be  headed  by  a  deput}'  with  legal 
training  as  well  as  school  experience. 

V.     Attendance  and  Child  Labor. 

vSince  iqoi  this  has  become  an  absorbing  and  difficult 
division.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  organized  division  in  the 
department,  except  that  it  consumes  an  undue  amount  of 
the  state  superintendent's  time.  It  includes  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  attendance  laws  throughout  the  state  in  con- 
junction with  local  authorities,  and  the  inspection  of  fac- 
tories and  the  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws.  It  inevit- 
ably involves  attention  to  a  wide  range  of  child  welfare 
problems,  including  medical  inspection,  mothers'  aid,  etc. 

[  y.     Siipervision . 

There  are,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1916-17, 
thirtj'-three  local  superintendents  in  the  state,  one-half  of 
whose  salaries  are  paid  by  the  state  government.  The 
state  is  interested  in  seeing  that  it  gets  value  received  for 
the  money  expended.  The  department  informs  itself  as 
best  it  can,  but  the  work  is  unsystematic  and  inadequate. 
The  division  requires  all  the  time  of  an  especially  well- 
equipped  deputy  state  superintendent.  Provision  for  such 
a  deputy  was  recommended  in  the  last  biennial  report  and 
the  recommendation  will  be  renewed  in  this. 

VII.     Secondary  Schools. 

The  department  is  required  to  certify  the  legal  standing 
of  ninety-one  secondary  schools,  high  schools  and  acade- 
mies. No  part  of  its  work  is  more  vitally  important  to  the 
well-being  of  education  in  the  state.  The  work  of  the  di- 
vision is  arduous  when  well  done.     At  present  one  deputy 
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State  superintendent  is  assigned  to  the  division,  and  he  has 
no  other  duties.  A  full  complement  would  include  in  ad- 
dition at  least  two  inspectors. 

VIII.     Nurse  Registration . 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  ex-ofRcio  re- 
gent of  the  state  board  of  examiners  of  trained  nurses. 
As  such  he  is  responsible  for  the  personnel  of  the  board 
and  for  its  work,  and  for  the  certification  of  hospital  train- 
ing schools.  The  work  is  important  for  the  standard  of  a 
whole  profession  in  the  state  is  dependent  upon  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  division,  and  ultimately  much  more  than 
that.  The  division  is  administered  as  best  it  can  be  under 
the  circumstances.  It  is,  however,  a  side  issue,  as  it 
should  not  be;  there  is  nobody  in  the  department  with  a 
trained  understanding  of  its  problems,  as  there  should  be. 
It  is  of  necessity  inadequately  administered. 

IX.      Pradieal  Arts. 

Education  in  the  practical  arts  represents  a  national  re- 
sponse to  a  side  of  education  which  had  been  woefully  neg- 
lected in  the  United  States  to  the  public  detriment.  Dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years,  many  if  not  most  states  have  made 
large  appropriations  in  furtherance  of  the  program,  and  at 
the  present  writing  a  bill  is  pending  in  Congress  providing 
for  federal  aid.  New  Hampshire  has  never  appropriated 
a  cent  other  than  the  salary  of  a  deputy  state  superinten- 
dent charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  development  of 
this  side  of  education.  Nor  does  she  need  to,  for  the  state 
is  second  to  none  in  the  extent  to  which  such  education 
has  been  applied. 

At  present  the  field  includes  agriculture,  the  domestic 
and  mechanic  arts,  and  commerce.  It  ought  to  be  extended 
and  applied  to  all  industrial  activities  in  the  state  which 
are  capable  of  educational  treatment. 

The  division  is  in  charge  of  a  deputy  state  superintend- 
ent. The  work  is  new.  The  local  public  has  to  be  in- 
formed. Programs  have  to  be  worked  out.  Teachers 
have  to  be  trained  and  retrained  after  enterina:  their  work. 
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A  full  complement  for  the  division  would  include  deputy 
and  a  trained  assistant  for  each  of  the  fields  covered. 

A'.     School  biiildi)ios. 

Ten  years  ago  the  extent  of  the  interest  of  the  depart- 
ment in  school  buildings  was  the  publication  of  cuts  of  new 
buildings  in  the  biennial  report.  The  buildings  of  that 
period  are  in  many  cases  monuments  of  waste  and  bad 
adaptation  to  their  purposes.  A  needless  amount  of  money 
is  still  spent  on  buildings. 

To-day,  the  plans  of  nearly  all  school  buildings  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  department  for  approval  and  advice.  The 
law  does  not  require  it,  but  the  state  superintendent  would 
feel  that  he  was  neglecting  an  important  duty  if  he  failed 
to  give  his  best  advice,  and  the  local  authorities  would 
justly  blame  him  for  negligence.  Many  states  have  ade- 
quate building  codes,  and  all  plans  for  new  schoolhouses 
must  be  submitted  to  the  state  education  office  and  the 
state  health  department  for  approval.  In  this  way,  the 
public  and  the  children  are  protected  from  the  waste  and 
injury  of  occasional  ignorant  planning  or  self-interest. 
The  neighboring  state  of  Maine  has  such  a  law. 

The  work  done  by  the  department,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  is  considerable  and  takes  time.  It  is  not  so  exten- 
sive as  to  be  burdensome.  We  think  the  division  is  for  the 
present  efficiently  administered. 

These  ten  divisions  of  the  departmental  work  are  at  pres- 
ent distributed  as  shown  by  the  following  scheme,  the  state 
superintendent  being  the  coordinating  and  responsible  of- 
ficer for  the  whole. 

/.     Statistics  and  Accounts. 

Harriet  L.  Huntress,  deputy. 
//.      Institutes  and  Publicity. 

The  State  Superintendent. 
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///.      Teachers. 

The  State  Superintendent, 

Miss  Huntress,  deputy. 

Miss  Seave3%  registrar  for  examinations. 

IV.     Local  Government. 
The  State  vSuperintendent. 

V.  Atioidance  and  Child  Labor. 

The  State  Superintendent, 
Three  Inspectors. 

VI.  Supervision. 

The  State  Superintendent,  and  Messrs.  Whitcher  and 
Butterfield,  deputies. 

HI.     Secondary  Schools. 

Ernest  W.  Butterfield,  deputy. 
VIII.     Nurse  Registratioji. 

Miss  Huntress,  deputy. 
IX.     Practical  Arts. 

George  H.  Whitcher,  deputy. 
A'.     Buildings. 

The  State  Superintendent. 

There  have  been  regularly  employed  in  the  department 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  biennium  four  clerks  and  stenog- 
raphers. 

Public  Lectures. 

The  state  superintendent  has  lectured  upon  matters  of 
public  interest  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  public  school 
system  47  times  during  the  biennium  in  34  different  places; 
Mr.  Whitcher,  15  times  in  14  different  places;   Miss  Hunt- 
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ress,  29  times  in  25  different  places;  Mr.  Brown,  19  times 
in  15  different  places;  and  Mr.  Butterfield,  5  times  in  5 
different  places;— in  all  115  times  in  70  different  places. 
Mr.  John  Bishop,  factory  inspector,  has  also  represented 
the  department  acceptably,  speaking  upon  matters  in  the 
field  of  child  welfare  work. 

School  Inspections. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  amount  of  inspecting 
done  by  different  members  of  the  department  during  the 
biennium: 

State  Superintendent,     368  elementary  and 
Mr   Whitcher,  262 

Mr.  Brown,  510  "  " 

Mr.  Butterfield,  95 

Taken  together,  it  appears  that  somebody  from  the  de- 
partment has  reached  730  different  elementary  schools  and 
90  different  secondary  schools.  These  schools  are  scat- 
tered through  133  different  districts.  There  are  256  dif- 
ferent districts  in  the  state.  Of  course  in  many  cases  the 
same  school  has  been  visited  several  times. 

This  inspection  has  reached,  roughly  speaking,  about 
one  third  of  all  the  schools  in  the  state.  It  has  not  been 
systematic  and  could  not  be.  It  has  ranged  in  thorough- 
ness all  the  way  from  a  few  minutes  in  a  room,  long  enough 
to  note  the  essentials  of  equipment  and  organization,  to 
extended  measurements  upon  a  room  as  a  part  of  a  surve}'. 
It  has  served  to  put  the  office  in  personal  touch  with  all 
kinds  of  schools,  and  in  many  cases  the  attention  of  the 
local  authorities  has  been  directed  to  evils.  In  some  cases, 
the  evils  have  been  remedied,  in  others  they  have  been 
ignored. 

My  conviction  is  still  strong  that  the  law  ought  to  pro- 
vide for  a  regular  division  of  inspection  sufficient  to  visit 
every  school  in  the  state  at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  thor- 
oughly inspect  methods  of  administration  ever}^  year.  The 
schools  are  supposed  to  be  administered  according  to  law. 
The  government  which  makes  the  law  should  also  provide 
for   its    enforcement.     I  have  not  in  mind  supervision  of 
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schools,  but  inspection  of  school  districts;  not  interference 
with  salutary  local  liberties,  but  the  observance  of  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Every  state  ought  to  have  attached  to  its  education  office 
such  an  inspections  division  headed  by  a  chief  with  legal  as 
well  as  educational  training  and  supported  by  an  adequate 
corps  of  inspectors. 

Surveys. 

A  survey  is  a  local  inspection  of  unusual  thoroughness 
and  extent  accompanied  b)'  a  report  to  the  local  authorities 
pointing  out  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  local  system, 
analyzing  the  same,  and  suggesting  the  lines  of  improve- 
ment indicated  by  the  analj'ses.  The  school  surve}-  has 
in  recent  years  become  a  fairly  well  accepted  step  in  the 
process  of  local  reorganization  and  adjustment.  Beginning 
with  the  extended  New  York  City  survey  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  have  fol- 
lowed the  plan  and  the  various  reports  make  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  current  educational  literature. 

The  process  is  something  like  this. 

There  arises  in  the  communit}^  a  vague  sense  of  dissatis- 
faction, or  perhaps  merely  uncertainty,  over  the  local  public 
school  sj^stem.  The  most  diametrically  opposite  opinions 
are  expressed.  As  amatter  of  fact  nobody  knows  just  what 
the  facts  are  or  what  they  mean.  Finally,  either  the  school 
board  itself,  or  the  city  government,  or  perhaps  simply  a 
group  of  intererested  and  public  spirited  citizens,  arranges 
for  thecoming  of  a  commission  of  disinterested  experts, 
who  make  a  thorough  and  extensive  study  of  the  whole 
system  in  all  its  details  and  relations.  A  report  is  ulti- 
mately filed  by  the  expert  commission  setting  forth  the 
facts  as  found,  and  pointing  out  what  changes,  if  any,  can 
be  made  in  the  waj-  of  betterment.  To  be  of  value,  the 
surve}'  must  be  made  by  recognized  experts,  it  must  be 
judicial  in  temper,  and  it  must  report  facts  and  not  opin- 
ions. 

This  department  has  been  making  such  surve^-s  for  the 
past  ten  years,  though  most  of  them  have  been  informal  in 
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character,  involving  only  a  particularly  thorough  inspec- 
tion with  a  typewritten  report  to  the  school  board. 

During  the  biennium  for  which  this  report  is  made,  two 
such  have  been  instituted,  one  for  the  city  of  Laconia  and 
the  other  for  the  town  of  Milford.  Both  originated  in 
requests  of  the  respective  school  boards  and  extended  type- 
written reports  upon  each  were  made. 

Confere7ices  with  School  Boards. 

A  state  wide  meeting  for  school  boards  has  been  held 
each  year  at  Concord.  Ninety-six  different  school  districts 
were  represented  in  the  two  years.  These  meetings  have 
been  essentially  schools  of  instruction  for  local  school  offi- 
cers and  have  apparently  been  ver}-  profitable. 

In  addition,  fifty-four  local  school  boards  have  been  met 
in  their  home  towns,  in  many  cases  several  times,  and 
many  others  have  journeyed  to  Concord  to  confer  with  the 
department.  By  the  state  conference,  by  local  conferences, 
by  consultation  at  the  state  capital,  and  b}-  correspondence, 
practically  every  school  board  in  the  state  has  been  reached 
once  or  more. 

In  this  connection,  the  increasing  extent  to  which  our 
city  authorities  have  sought  the  advice  of  the  department 
as  to  local  polic}-  has  been  noteworthy. 

Institutes. 

The  department  has  organized  and  conducted  fifty-six 
different  teachers'  institutes  of  all  classes  during  the  bien- 
nium. 

Teachers''  Examinations  and  Certification. 

Four  regular  teachers'  examinations  have  been  held,  the 
papers  collected  and  graded  and  certificates  issued.  In 
addition,  two  hundred  and  sixty  applications  for  service 
certificates  have  been  investigated  and  action  taken. 

Administration  of  Acts  of  the  General  Court. 

The  High  School  Act  of  1901;  the  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion  Act    of  1901;  the  State  Aid  Act  of   1909;   the  Child 
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Labor  Act  of  1911;  the  Mothers'  Relief  Act,  the  Teachers' 
Pension  Act,  and  the  Teachers'  Employment  Bureau  Act 
of  19 1 5 — have  all  been  duly  administered.  The  necessary 
routine  for  the  administration  of  the  last  three  has  been 
organized. 

Appeals  from  Decisio7is  of  Local  Boards. 

The  state  superintendent  has  heard  upon  petition  appeals 
from  decisions  of  local  boards  in  the  following  cases: 

vs.  Town  School  Board  of  Bristol 
School  Board  of  Claremont 
School  Board  of  Enfield 
School  Board  of  Croydon 
School  Board  of  Hebron 
Hoffman  et  als.  vs.  School  Board  of  Bedford  was  dismissed 
without  formal  hearing. 

Normal  School  Board. 

The  state  superintendent  has  attended  nineteen  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and 
has  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Board. 

Other  Trusteeships. 

He  has  also  acted  as  a  member  of  the  committee  having 
in  charge  the  appointment  of  scholars  in  Oxford  University 
under  the  Cecil  Rhodes  will,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
president  of  Dartmouth  College  has  served  as  a  committee 
for  the  award  of  scholarships  in  that  institution. 

Publications. 

The  following  publications  have  been  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed during  the  two  years: 

Publication.  Author. 

1.  N.  H.   School  Report  for  19 13- 14,  Morrison 

2.  The  School  Eaws  compiled  and  brought 

down  to  date,  Huntress 

(  Morrison 

3.  Elementary  Program  of  Studies,  -<  Brown 

(  Whitcher 
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4 

Head  Master's  Manual. 

Butterfield 

5 

Child  Labor  Manual, 

Morrison 

6 

Care  of  the  Flag, 

Morrison 

7 

Records, 

Butterfield 

8 

Rules  of  Trustees  of  State  Normal 

Schools, 

Morrison 

9 

Report  of  Registration  of  Trained 

Nurses, 

Huntress 

The 

following  institute  circulars,  series  19 14- 

15: 

I 

Requirements  in  Domestic  Arts 

Courses,  Morrison  and  Whitcher 

2.  Suggestions  to  Domestic  Arts 

Teachers,  Whitcher 

3.  Requirements  in  Commercial  Courses,      Whitcher 

4.  Sununar}'  of  Course  Requirements  for 

Approval  of  Secondary  Schools,  Morrison 

5.  Household  Appliances  (Part  I) .  Whitcher 
t).     Horticulture  in  the  High  School —Fruit 

Tree  Raising,  Whitcher 

7.  Agronomy  (Part  I) — Soil  Study. 

Field  Work.  Whitcher 

8.  Reading  Course  in  the  Humane 

Treatment  of  Animals,  Morrison 

9.  List  of  Books  for  Professional 

Reading,  Brown 

10.  Efficiency  of  School  vS^-stems  as  Meas- 

ured   by    Proportion    of     Pupils   in 

Higher  Institutions,  Morrison 

11.  An  Inexpensive  Ventilating  Stove  for 

a  One-Room  School,  Morrison 

12.  Household  Appliances  (Part  II),  Whitcher 

13.  English  Composition,  Morrison 

14.  Prices  Paid  for  Supplies  for  School 

Year  1914-15,  Morrison 

15.  vSome  Practical  Hints  on  the  Hygiene 

of  the  Schoolroom,  Johnson 

16.  List  of  Educational  Material  in  the 

State  Library,  Brown 
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17.  Tomato  Project  for  Domestic  Arts 

Classes, 

18.  Household  Appliances  (Part  III), 

19.  Medical  Inspection  Act, 

20.  To  Teachers  of  Agriculture  in  Secon- 

dary Schools, 

21.  Agronomy  (Part  II) — Field  Crops  for 

New  Hampshire, 

22.  The  One-Room  School  House, 

23.  Record  of  Normal  School  Graduates, 

Classes  1913-14 

Series  1915-16: 


Whitcher 
Whitcher 


Whitcher 

Whitcher 
Morrison 

Morrison 


44- 
45- 

46. 

47- 

48. 

49- 
50. 
51- 


53- 
54- 

55- 

56. 

57- 

58. 
59- 

60. 
Ci. 


Agronomy — Soil  Studj^, 

A  Story  of  School  Improvement  in 

Town, 
Agriculture  (Part  I), 
Agriculture  (Part  II), 
Standards  Maintained  in  Secondary 

Schools,  19 14-15, 
New  Hampshire  Court  Rule, 
Summary  of  Reading, 
Prices  Paid  for  Supplies  for  School 

Year  1915-16, 
List  of  Reading  Books  for  Children 

the  Elementary  School, 
Experiments  in  Nature  Study, 
The  Powers  and  Duties  of  School 

Boards, 
List  of  Publications  to  January  i, 

1916, 
Field  Projects, 
Rational  Methods  in  Teaching 

Cooking, 
Meat:  Methods  of  Cooking, 
Dietetics — (Part  I).     Feeding  the 

Sick, 
Model  One-Room  School, 
islarking  Systems, 


One 


Whitcher 

McDuffee 
Whitcher 
Whitcher 

Morrison 

Morrison 

Kendall 

Morrison 

Browm 

Whitcher 

Morrison 

Huntress 
Whitcher 

Whitcher 
Whitcher 

Whitcher 

Morrison 

Butterfield 
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62.  School  Improvements  in  Amherst,  Clark 

63.  Medical  Inspection  in  Claremont,  Brooks 

64.  The  School  Census,  Morrison 

General  Office  Work. 

The  outgoing  correspondence  of  the  office  has  been  of 
the  following  dimensions: 

1915-16  1913-14 

First-class  pieces  per  working  da}",          62  45 

Second-class  pieces  per  working  day,       25  28 
Express  and  parcel  post  pieces  per 

working  day,                                                  3  2 

The  office  has  prepared,  distributed,  collected  and 
arranged  the  returns  as  required  by  law,  to  the  extent  of 
fourteen  regular  blanks  for  each  of  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  districts  in  each  of  the  two  years. 

The  office  force  has  consisted  of  the  following: 

Harriet  L.  Huntress,   Deputy  State  Superintendent  in 

charge  of  Division. 
Mabel  D.  Seavey,  registrar  and  record  clerk  . 
Priscilla  A.  Burbank,  stenographer. 
Olive  ly.  Tabor,  stenographer. 
Ella  M.  Wardner,  stenographer. 
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CHAPTER   II 
Child  Labor^  Attendance  and  ^Iotiiers'  Aid 

The  addition  of  the  administration  of  the  ^Mothers'  Aid 
act  to  the  work  of  this  department  made  a  reorganization  of 
the  division  of  child  welfare  necessary.  No  appropriation 
was  made  available  for  the  administration  of  the  new  act 
and  the  work  has  been  carried  on  the  appropriations  made 
for  factory  inspection  and  general  attendance  work.  The 
department  had  previously  employed  two  factory  inspec- 
tors on  full  time  and  an  attendance  officer  on  part  time. 
There  were  available  appropriations  as  follows :  attendance, 
^1000;  salaries  of  factory  inspectors,  $2400;  travel  and 
printing,  child  labor  act,  $1400. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  these 
appropriations  were  consolidated  and  different  branches  of 
work  were  consolidated.  In  place  of  a  part-time 
attendance  officer,  a  full-time  man  was  added  to  the  force 
available  for:  (1)  attendance  work;  (2)  factory  inspec- 
tion; and  (3)  administration  of  the  ^Mothers'  Relief  act. 
Mr.  Frederick  M.  Gunn,  chief  of  the  police  department  of 
Newport,  was  employed  in  the  new  permanent  position. 

child  labor 

The  results  of  factory  inspection  for  the  biennium  arc 
shown  in  tabular  form  in  Table  1. 
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TABIvE  No.  I 

Factory  Inspection  July  15,  1914,  to  July  15,  1916 


Town  or 

City  Date 

Allensto-.vn Feb.,  1915 

Junf,  1915 

Antrim  April,  191(5 

Ajiclover  Die.,  1915 

Mar.,  1916 

Ashland Oct.,  1914 

Jiine,  1915 

April,  191ti 

Auburn June,  1910 

Barnstead D.  e.,  1914 

Au^'.,  1915 

Feb.,  191(i 

Bartlett .April,  1915 

Nov.,  1915 

May,  191(i 

Bath June,  1915 

April.  1916 

Belmont Sept.,  1914 

May,  1915 

Dec,  1915 

Bennington Sept.,  1914 

Mar,  1915 

April,  1916 

Berlin Oct.,  1914 

Dec,  1914 

Mar.,  1915 

Oct.,  1915 
April,*  1916 

Bo^v Feb.,  1915 

Brentwood Sept.,  1915 

Bristol Feb.,  1915 

June,  1916 

Candia May,  1916 

Charlestown Mar.,  1915 

Mar.,  1916 

Claremont Oct.,  1914 

Feb.,  1915 

July,  1915 

Oct.,  19K5 

Jan.,  1916 

June,  1916 

Concord Dec.  1914 

April,  1915 

Dec,  1915 

Mar.,  1916 

July,  1916 

Contoocook MaV ,  191 6 

Conway Oct.,  1914 

April,  1915 

Nov.,  1915 

Danyille June,  1915 

ADrii,  1916 

Derry Noy.,  1914 

Jan.,  1915 

Auf?.,  1915 

Nov.,  1915 

Feb.,  1916 

Doyer Noy.,  1914 

Jan.,  1915 

July,  1915 

Noy.,  1915 

.Tan.,  1916 

Enfield Oct.,  1914 

Nov.,  1915 

May,  1916 

Epping Oct.,  1914 

Jan  ,  1915 

Sept.,  1915 

Feb.,  1916 

*Canning  Factory 


Under   Louder      14-16      14-16      No.  of  e^^tab- 
16  14         cert,    not  cert,   li.shiuents 


6 

0 

6 

0 

4 

21 

0 

21 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

2 

•> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

4 

0 

3 

1 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.30 

f) 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

(» 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

■2 

0 

•J 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

•0 

0 

0  ■ 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

5 

0 

71 

<) 

0 

6 

0 

71 

4 

0 

4 

0 

70 

7 

0 

7 

0 

74 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

2 

0 

2 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

2 

10 

11 

0 

11 

0 

33 

7 

0 

6 

1 

61 

21 

0 

18 

3 

54 

5 

0 

5 

0 

54 

1 

0 

I 

0 

113 

40 

0 

40 

0 

109 

8 

0 

8 

0 

77 

6 

1) 

6 

0 

105 

9 

0 

9 

0 

96 

12 

0 

9 

3 

112 

46 

0 

40 

6 

10(5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

23 

1 

0 

0 

1 

9> 

0 

0 

■J 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

13 

0 

13 

0 

84 

15 

0 

15 

0 

39 

12 

0 

12 

0 

38 

10 

0 

10 

0 

44 

15 

0 

15 

0 

56 

40 

0 

40 

0 

87 

31 

0 

31 

0 

f4 

45 

0 

43 

2 

109 

21 

0 

21 

0 

100 

23 

1 

21 

1 

lis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

3 

0 

23 

1 

0 

1 

0 

22 

*38 

23 

4 

11 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 
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TABIvH  No.  \— Continued 


Town  or  Under    Under  14-16      14-16      No.  of  estab- 

City                        Date  16  14  cert,  not  cert,     lishinenta 

Exeter Oct.,  1914  10  0  IC  0  43 

Dec,  1914  9  0  9  0  44 

Mar.,  1915  .5  0  5  0  54 

Sept.,  1915  9  2  4  3  44 

Jan.,  1916  5  0  4  1  62 

Farmington June,  1915  0  0  0  0  35 

Feb.,  1916  3  0  3  0  28 

Franklin Nov.,  1914  22  0  22  0  20 

Mar.,  1915  11  0  U  0  53 

July,  1915  21  0  20  1  44 

Oct.,  1915  28  0  27  1  31 

Jan.,  1916  26  0  26  0  36 

June,  1916  56  0  51  5  68 

Fremont  Jiine,  1916  0  0  0  0  7 

Goffstown Feb.,  1915  0  0  0  0  5 

Gorham May,  1915  10  10  14 

May,  1916  0  0  0  0  20 

Goshen Sept.,  1914  0  0  0  0  1 

Greenland June,  1916  0  0  0  0  2 

Greenville  and  New 

Ipswich Sept.,  19U  11  0  11  0  20 

Dec,  1914  6  0  6  0  19 

May,  1915  4  0  4  0  19 

Nov.,  1915  2  0  2  0  12 

May,  1916  6  0  6  0  23 

July,  1916  13  0  13  0  17 

Groveton May,  1915  0  0  0  0  26 

May,  1916  1  1  0  0  37 

Hampton June,  1915  0  0  0  0  22 

Mar.,  1916  0  0^0  0  13 

Harrisville Oct.,  1914  2  0*2  0  2 

May,  1915  2  0  2  0  2 

April,  1916  10  10  3 

Haverhill April,  1915  10  0  13 

Hill Feb.,  1915  0  0  0  0  4 

June,  1916  10  10  4 

Hillsboro Sept.,  1914  2  0  2  0  5 

Mar.,  1915  1  0  1  0  16 

Nov.,  1915  1  0  1  0  14 

April,  1916  2  0  2  0  25 

Hinsdale Nov.,  1914  0  0  0  0  16 

May,  1915  2  0  2  0  21 

April,  1916  0  0  0  0  27 

Hooksett Nov.,  1914  0  0  0  0  3 

May,  1915  0  0  0  0  6 

April,  1916  10  10  5 

Jaffrey Dec,  1914  3  0  3  0  9 

May,  1915  1  0  1  0  21 

No/.,  1915  2  0  1  1  19 

Jan  ,  1916  2  0  2  0  10 

June,  1916  29  0  15  14  14 

Keene Oct.,  1914  13  0  11  2  64 

Feb  ,  1915  4  0  4  0  73 

Aug.,  1915  19  0  13  6  87 

Oc  .,  1915  9  0  9  0  84 

April,  1916  10  0  10  0  97 

July,  1916  61  1  59  1  112 

Laconia Nov.,  1914  19  1  18  0  48 

Mar.,  1915  14  0  14  0  66 

Aug.,  1915  38  2  35  1  91 

Dec,  1915  24  0  24  0  83 

Mar.,  1916  22  0  22  0  93 

July,  1916  76  2  75  1  106 

Lebanon Oct.,  1914  6  0  6  0  26 

June,  1915  5  0  5  0  31 

Nov  ,  1915  8  0  8  0  32 

May,  1916  *20  0  20  0  54 

Lincoln Nov.,  1915  0  0  0  0  13 

Mav,  1916  0  0  0  0  21 

Lisbon Dec.,  1914  10  10  23 

Mav,  1915  0  0  0  0  31 

April,  1916  1  0  1  0  20 

*18  of  these  work  btfore  and  aftiT  school 
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TABLE  No.   \— Continued 


Town  or 

Under 

Under 

14-10 

14-10      1 

sTo.  oi 

City 

Date 

10 

14 

cert. 

not  cert. 

lish; 

Littleton 

Oct., 

1914 

6 

0 

0 

0 

47 

Dec, 

lilU 

4 

0 

4 

0 

41 

Mar., 

191.0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

39 

Aug., 

191.5 

18 

0 

17 

1 

40 

Oct., 

1915 

5 

0 

5 

u 

40 

April, 

19(6 

4 

0 

4 

0 

37 

July, 

191(i 

34 

0 

0 

0 

.35 

Manchester 

Aug., 

1914 

oiio 

1 

526 

8 

188 

Dec, 

1914 

159 

0 

159 

0 

109 

May, 

1915 

58 

0 

50 

2 

234 

Aug., 

1915 

297 

1 

293 

3 

258 

Dec, 

1915 

93 

0 

90 

8 

238 

April, 

191t) 

69 

0 

66 

3 

263 

Marlboro 

Dec, 

1914 

1 

0 

1 

0 

11 

May, 

1915 

1 

0 

1 

0 

22 

Nov., 

1915 

3 

0 

3 

0 

18 

April, 

191t) 

0 

0 

U 

0 

10 

Mason 

April, 

1915 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Mereditii 

April, 

1915 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Nov., 

1915 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

April, 

1916 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

Merrimack 

Oct., 

r.114 

0 

u 

0 

0 

11 

Feb., 

1915 

I) 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Feb., 

191(5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Milf  ord 

Sept., 

1914 

8 

0 

8 

0 

44 

Nov., 

1914 

7 

0 

7 

0 

41 

May, 

1915 

3 

0 

3 

0 

44 

Sept., 

1915 

5 

u 

5 

0 

48 

May, 

1916 

5 

0 

5 

0 

46 

Milton 

Mar., 

1915 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

April, 

1916 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Nashua 

Aug., 

1914 

119 

2 

115 

2 

148 

Dec, 

1914 

40 

0 

40 

0 

189 

Mar., 

1915 

18 

0 

18 

0 

136 

July, 

1915 

78 

0 

74 

4 

153 

Dec, 

1915 

10 

0 

10 

0 

139 

Mar., 

1910 

21 

0 

17 

4 

139 

Aug., 

1910 

288 

0 

214 

24 

178 

Newflelds 

June, 

1910 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

Newmarket 

Sept., 

1914 

17 

0 

17 

0 

31 

Nov., 

1914 

13 

0 

13 

0 

31 

Jan., 

1915 

18 

0 

18 

0 

29 

July, 

1915 

35 

0 

35 

0 

35 

Oct., 

1915 

12 

0 

12 

0 

30 

Feb., 

1916 

14 

0 

14 

0 

47 

Newport 

Oct., 

1914 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Mar., 

1915 

1 

0 

0 

1 

20 

Oct., 

1915 

0 

0 

2 

0 

26 

Mar., 

1916 

4 

0 

2 

2 

67 

Newton 

Oct., 

1914 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

Jan., 

1915 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Feb., 

1916 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Northwood 

May, 

1916 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Pembroke 

....Feb., 

1915 

4 

0 

4 

0 

6 

June, 

1915 

11 

0 

11 

0 

6 

Penacook  

Oct., 

1914 

4 

0 

3 

1 

11 

Mar., 

1915 

1 

0 

1 

0 

22 

Oct., 

1915 

4 

0 

3 

1 

18 

Mar., 

1916 

7 

0 

0 

1 

17 

July, 

1916 

48 

0 

45 

3 

20 

Peterboro 

Sept., 

1914 

1 

0 

1 

0 

12 

April, 

1915 

1 

1 

0 

22 

Nov., 

1915 

4 

0 

3 

i' 

18 

Jan., 

1916 

2 

0 

2 

0 

40 

Pittsfleld 

Oct., 

1914 

9 

0 

9 

0 

11 

May, 

1915 

0 

0 

5 

1 

14 

Oct., 

1915 

4 

0 

2 

2 

10 

May, 

1916 

7 

0 

7 

0 

24 

July, 

1916 

12 

0 

12 

0 

24 

Plaistow 

Mar., 

1915 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

Oct., 

1915 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Feb., 

1910 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

24 
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TABTvK  No.   I — Continued 


Town  or 
City  Date 

Plymouth Oct.,  1014 

Apr.,  191.5 

Mar.,  1916 

Portsmouth Dec,  1914 

Feb.,  1915 

Jiily,  1915 

Dec,  1915 

Mar.,  191(3 

July,  1916 

Raymond Jan.,  1915 

Sept.,  1915 

Feb.,  1916 

Rochester Sept.,  1914 

Dec,  1914 

Feb.,  1915 

Apr.,  19 1 5 

July,  1915 

Dec,  1915 

Feb.,  1916 

July,  1916 

Rollmsford Nov.,  1914 

Dec,  1914 

Jan.,  1915 

April,  1915 

Oct.,  1915 

Jan.,  1916 

Rye Aug.,  1914 

Salem Aug. ,  1914 

Mar.,  1915 

Oct.,  1915 

Mar.,  1916 

Sandown Oct.,  1914 

Oct.,  1915 

Somersworth Nov.,  1914 

Jan.,  1915 

June,  1915 

Dec,  1915 

Jan.,  1916 

July,  1916 

Sunapee Oct.,  1914 

Oct.,  1915 

Apr.,  1916 

Suncook Nov.,  1914 

Nov.,  1915 

Mar.,  1915 

July,  1916 

Swanzey Nov.,  1914 

Mav,  1915 

Nov.,  1915 

Apr.,  1916 

Tilton  and  NortMeld  Sept.,  1914 

May,  1915 

Jan.,  1916 

Troy Dec,  1914 

May,  1915 

Nov.,  1915 

Apr.,  1916 

Wakefield Mar.,  1915 

Mav,  1916 

Warner Sept.,  1914 

Weare June,  1915 

May,  1916 

Wilton  Sept.,  1914 

Nov.,  1914 

Mav,  1915 

May,  1916 

Winchester Aug.  ,  1914 

Nov.,  1914 

Mav,  1915 

Nov.,  1915 

April,  1916 


Under    Under      14-16      14-16      No.  of  estab- 
16  14         cert,  not  cert,    lishments 


0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

1 

0 

1 

0 

27 

11 

0 

10 

1 

134 

l.S 

0 

13 

0 

144 

18 

0 

16 

2 

143 

20 

0 

19 

1 

165 

12 

2 

11 

1 

162 

50 

1 

43 

7 

189 

4 

0 

3 

1 

11 

2 

0 

1 

1 

15 

3 

0 

3 

0 

11 

25 

0 

25 

0 

1U3 

12 

0 

12 

0 

100 

10 

0 

9 

1 

117 

5 

0 

5 

0 

101 

26 

0 

24 

2 

108 

17 

0 

17 

0 

108 

20 

0 

20 

0 

126 

84 

4 

78 

6 

112 

2 

0 

2 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

1 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0- 

0 

0 

0 

15 

3 

0 

3 

0 

16 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

9 

0 

0 

9 

2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

3 

0 

2 

1 

12 

3 

0 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

29 

0 

29 

0 

65 

37 

0 

36 

1 

71 

49 

0 

47 

2 

79 

22 

0 

22 

0 

76 

22 

0 

22 

0 

80 

141 

0 

130 

11 

70 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

o 

•:> 

0 

0 

11 

12 

0 

11 

1 

10 

11 

0 

11 

0 

14 

4 

0 

4 

0 

15 

76 

0 

74 

2 

14 

•I 

0 

2 

0 

10 

2 

0 

1 

1 

21 

ii 

0 

3 

0 

20 

3 

0 

3 

0 

8 

■) 

0 

2 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2S 

2 

0 

2 

0 

9 

i 

0 

1 

0 

18 

1 

0 

1 

0 

13 

2 

0 

2 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

IS 

1 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

2 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

9 

0 

14 

2 

0 

2 

0 

14 

2 

0 

2 

1) 

27 

2 

0 

2 

0 

16 

4 

0 

4 

0 

22 
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TABLE  Xo.   I — Contimccd 

Town  or                                           Under     Under  14  1(5  14-16  No.    of  estab- 

Wty                        Date                  16              14  cert,  not  cert,  lishments 

"Wolfeboro Oct.,      1914           0              0              0  0  26 

Mar.,     1915           0              0              0  0  36 

Mar.,      Itil6           0              0              0  0  28 

Woodsville April,    191.5           0              0              0  0  33 

Nov.,     1915            0               0               0  0  35 

Apr.,      1916           0              0              0  0  25 
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Table  No.  2  presents  a  summarized  comparison  of  the 
number  of  children,  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
16,  regularly  employed  in  the  chief  factory  towns  of  the 
state  for  the  past  five  years.  It  also  shows  the  number 
employed  in  the  larger  factory  towns  during  the  summer 
vacation  of  1916. 

Table  No.  2 

number  of  children  between  14-16  employed 

chief  factory  towns 


Town 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1916 
Vacation 

Berlin    § 

9 

14 

5 

7 

0 

Claremont    * 

35 

40 

16 

7 

1 

40 

Concord  \\ 

25 

37 

9 

6 

12 

46 

Derry  f 

34 

50 

34 

15 

15 

62  . 

Dover    * 

78 

82 

66 

31 

23 

73 

Exeter   * 

22 

20 

11 

5 

5 

Franklin  * 

43 

55 

39 

11 

26 

56 

Greenville  * 

25 

37 

16 

4 

6 

13 

Hillsboro    * 

14 

14 

0 

1 

2 

Jaffrey  * 

11 

21 

13 

1 

2 

29 

Keene  t 

35 

22 

12 

4 

10 

61 

Laconia  \\ 

31 

45 

30 

14 

22 

76 

Lebanon  |[ 

26 

23 

15 

5 

20 

Littleton  f 

26 

37 

16 

1 

4 

34 

Manchester   *t 

722 

762 

391 

58 

69 

781 

Mil  ford  H 

20 

31 

13 

3 

5 

Nashua  *t 

250 

154 

83 

18 

21 

238 

Newmarket   * 

39 

54 

20 

18 

14 

57 

Newport  * 

12 

10 

2 

1 

4 

Penacook  * 

22 

27 

11 

1 

7 

48 

Pittsfield  * 

24 

19 

14 

6 

7 

12 

Portsmouth  ][ 

22 

54 

24 

13 

12 

50 

Rochester  * 

57 

73 

48 

10 

20 

84 

Rollins  ford   * 

25 

17 

7 

1 

0 

Somersworth    * 

117 

112 

73 

37 

22 

141 
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Suncook  *  57        72         11         11  4  76 


1781     1882      982      289      336       1977 

Dominant  Industries. 
*  Textiles 
t  Shoes 

X  Woodworking 
§  Pulp  and  Lumber 
H  Diversified 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  regularly  employed  is  striking.  Of  course 
these  children  are  legally  employed.  The  reduction  is  due 
almost  wholly  to  two  causes:  (1)  to  the  extension  of  the 
compulsory  education  act  in  1913;  and  (2)  to  the  discovery 
on  the  part  of  employers  that  the  labor  of  children  in  the 
mid-adolescent  period  is  not  profitable. 

By  the  extension  referred  to,  children  are  required  to 
attend  school  until  they  are  fourteen,  and  thereafter  until 
they  have  completed  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the 
elementary  schools,  but  not  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen.  Two 
efifects  have  been  apparent.  First,  the  children  who  would 
ordinarily  leave  school  and  go  to  work  are  commonly  the 
very  ones  who  do  not  complete  the  elementary  course  at 
fourteen  and  are  therefore  unable  to  secure  employment  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  must  continue  in  school. 
Further  than  this,  in  not  a  few  cases  children  kept  in  school 
beyond  the  age  of  fourteen  are  carried  over  a  restless  pe- 
riod which  occurs  at  about  that  time,  become  interested  in 
school,  and  go  on  to  the  high  school. 

The  second  factor  referred  to  above  reveals  an  important 
set  of  facts  in  the  economic  availability  of  children,  ^n 
the  days  of  unrestricted  child  labor,  and  in  the  subsequent 
period  when,  through  defects  in  the  law,  it  was  possible  to 
place  children  in  the  mills  below  the  age  of  fourteen,  the 
labor  of  children  was  profitable  in  certain  phases  of  man- 
ufacturing, notably,  in  this  state,  in  ring  spinning  in  the 
cotton   industry.     Spinning  frames   were  manufactured  of 
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such  an  height  as  to  be  operated  only  by  children.  Adults 
could  not  care  for  the  machines  without  stooping.  These 
children  would  range  from  nine  to  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Now  this  is  a  period  when  neuro-muscular 
adjustment  is  relatively  stable,  the  child  is  agile  and  accur- 
ate in  his  movements,  even  more  so  than  adults.  Employ- 
ment of  children  who  possessed  these  characteristics  at  very 
low  wages  was  profitable.  But,  during  the  period  from 
twelve  or  fourteen  to  about  seventeen,  the  child  is  passing 
through  a  stage  of  neuro-muscular  readjustment  and  rapid 
mental  development.  He  is  clumsy  and  his  movements  are 
inaccurate.  He  is  not  a  profitable  worker  on  tasks  which 
require  nimble  fingers  and  accurate  motions. 

During  the  summei^  vacation  of  1916,  there  were  found 
employed  in  the  chief  factory  towns  1977  children  as  com- 
pared with  716  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1915.  The 
difl:'erence  is  due  wholly  to  the  unprecedented  demand  for 
labor  during  the  present  year. 

Prosecutions. 

The  department  has  been  less  lenient  in  the  matter  of 
prosecutions  than  in  previous  years,  because  as  employers 
become  more  familiar  with  the  law,  violations  are  less  unin- 
tentional. Most  of  the  prosecutions  have  been  for  the  tech- 
nical violation  of  employing  a  child  without  certificate  who 
was  entitled  to  certificate.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  felt 
to  be  wise  to  make  examples  of  careless  overseers,  guilty 
of  the  practice,  for  such  laxity  will  readily  degenerate  into 
the  habit  of  employing  children  not  entitled.  Five  parents 
have  been  prosecuted  who  had  procured  fraudulent  birth 
certificates  or  who  had  tampered  with  and  altered  a  genuine 
certificate. 


Town 
Derry 

Franklin 
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TABLE  No.  3 

Prosecutions  July  i6,   1914-JuLY  15,   1916 
Justice        Defendant  Plea.  Finding  Sentence 


29 


A'obot 


Cote  (*) 


\V00dbur3'  Corteau  (*) 
Lavertu  (*) 


Hampton 

Jopliu 

Nason 

Nolo 

Keene 

Camaris 

Guilty 

Laconia 

Young 

Peaslee 

Guilty 

McCartney 

Guilty 

KHng 

Guilty 

Belleisle 

Guilty 

Lebanon 

Jones 

Brock 

Guilty 

Manchester 

Senter 

Alain  (*) 

Guilty 

Nashua 

Clancy 

Christopoul)s  (' 

=•)      Not  gu 

Diamantopoulos 

^Ct)  Nolprc 

Hill 

Not  gu 

Peterboro 

Sweeney 

Marsh 

Guilty 

Portsmouth 

Torrcy 

Bossinis 

Nolo 

Shernrood 

Nolo 

Jarvis 

Nolo 

Guilty  Guilty  $5  and  costs,  fine  sus- 

pended 
Not  guilty   Guilty  $10  and  costs,  paid 
Guilty  Guilty  I5   and   costs   and  30 

days,    fine   and  jail 
sentence  suspended 
Guilty  $5  and  costs,  paid 
Guilty  1 10  and  costs,  paid 
Guilty  f5     suspended.      No 

costs 
Guilty  do. 

Guilty  do. 

Guilty  f5  and  costs,  paid 
Guilty  do. 

Guilty  do. 

Not  guilty  Guilty  ^,50  and  costs  and  30 
days,  jail  sentence 
suspended 

Guilty  $50     and     costs,    ap- 
pealed 
Guilty  1^5  and  costs,  paid 
Guilty  do. 

Guilty  do. 

Guilty  do. 


(*)  Procuring  fraudulent  papers, 
(t)  Forgery  of  papers. 
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Tenement  House  Manufacturing. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  none  of  the  extensive  tene- 
ment house  work  in  the  state  which  has  been  so  formidable 
a  problem,  especially  in  the  metropolitan  cities  of  other 
states,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  garment  and 
artificial  flower  industries.  There  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  placed  out  in  homes  in  the  state,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  shoe  industry,  in  the  manufacture  of  base- 
balls, in  the  caning  of  chairs,  and  to  some  extent  in  the 
garment  industry. 

During  the  early  months  of  1915,  this  type  of  industry 
was  investigated  especially  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  to  which  children  are  employed. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  was  furnished  with  a  list  of 
Massachusetts  firms  known  to  be  placing  out  work  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  law  of  the  former  state  requires  that  such 
activities  shall  be  registered  with  its  Department  of  Labor. 
A  list  of  the  homes  in  which  cane  seating  and  backing  is 
done  was  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  chair 
industry  at  Keene. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-two  homes  were  investigated, 
chiefly  in  and  about  Keene,  in  nineteen  towns  in  Rocking^ 
ham  County,  in  Manchester,  Concord  and  Dover. 

Little  or  no  violation  of  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
the  child  labor  laws  was  found.  A  record  was  made  of  all 
children  other  than  infants  found  in  these  homes  and  the 
extent  to  which  children  share  in  the  industry  was  deter- 
mined. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  children  were  found  in  forty- 
eight  difl^erent  homes.  Sixty-six  of  the  children  and  thirty- 
six  of  the  homes  were  in  the  city  of  Keene.  Other  than 
in  the  latter,  no  children  whatever  were  found  sharing  in 
the  industry  except  one  or  two  high  school  girls  who  were 
making  bows  or  other  ornaments  for  shoes  for  spending 
money  or  for  graduation  dresses.  Li  the  chair  seating 
industry  of  Keene,  children  are  employed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  but  by  no  means  all  the  children  found  in  the 
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homes.  The  children  are,  however,  working  at  home,  under 
the  supervision  of  their  natural  protectors,  and  not  to  an 
excessive  degree.  Nor  is  the  type  of  work  bad  for  the 
children,  either  physically  or  mentally.  Essentially  it  does 
not  differ  materially  from  participation  in  the  ordinary 
household  tasks. 

Certain  by-products  of  the  investigation,  however,  reveal 
a  state  of  aft'airs,  especially  in  the  shoe  industry,  which  is 
of  interest  as  bearing  upon  the  organization  of  industry. 

The  types  of  work  found  are  the  following:  making 
bows,  ornaments,  rosettes  and  beadwork  for  shoes ;  stitch- 
ing uppers  on  shoes.  ^Making  aprons  is  also  carried  on  to 
some  extent.  In  connection  with  investigations  of  mothers' 
aid  cases,  it  became  evident  that  there  is  a  more  or  less 
extensive  home  industry  in  the  covering  of,  baseballs,  but 
no  systematic  investigation  has  been  made,  since  it  is  a  kind 
of  work  upon  Avhich  children  are  not  likely  to  be  employed. 

The  phase  of  the  shoe  industry  investigated  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  and  is  limited  very 
largely  to  Rockingham  County.  It  is  operated  through  the 
agency  of  middle-women. 

It  seems  to  be  carried  on  on  the  basis  of  pathetically  small 
wages.  The  prevailing  wage  is  two  to  ten  cents  per  hour. 
That  is,  the  piece  work  scale  is  adjusted  on  such  a  basis  that 
that  is  all  the  average  worker  can  earn.  In  some  cases, 
wages  as  high  as  one  dollar  are  made,  and  rarely  somewhat 
higher.  Twenty  and  twenty-five  cents  a  day  is  not  an 
uncommon  compensation.  On  aprons,  five  homes  in  Con- 
cord were  visited  in  which  the  women  engaged  received 
forty-five  cents  a  dozen. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  reason  given  for 
doing  the  work  was  "to  help  out,"  "must  do  something." 
In  some  cases,  this  pitiful  return  for  a  day's  work  was  all 
the  person,  and  sometimes  a  family  of  children  in  addition, 
had  to  live  on.  In  practically  all  cases  in  the  shoe  industry 
the  workers  are  women. 

Instances  of  Special  Certificate  to  Incapable  Children. 
Section  2  of  the  child  labor  act  provides   for  a  special 
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certificate  to  be  granted  to  certain  children  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  over,  who  have  attended  school  at  least  three 
years  and  have  been  unable  to  learn  to  read  and  write  in 
the  English  language. 

Ten  such  certificates  have  been  granted  in  the  biennium. 

Hardship  Due  to  Child  Labor  Laz^'S  and  School  Attendance 

Perhaps  the  most  common  objection  to  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws  is  the  alleged  hardships 
engendered  among  the  poorer  peoj^le  who  need  the  help  of 
their  children.  The  actual  number  of  such  cases  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  but  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  actual 
number  of  cases  and  the  nature  of  the  hardship.  For  this 
reason  in  February,  1915,  the  local  superintendents  were 
Department  for  requested  to  report  all  such  cases  to  the 
investigation.  Directly  and  indirectly  19  such  have  come 
to  our  notice,  but  none  for  several  months.  Because  it  is 
believed  that  investigations  throw  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  hardships  complained  of,  on  their  relation  to  child 
labor  and  compulsory  education  laws,  and  on  the  obvious 
methods  of  dealing  with  them,  a  summarized  case  report 
is  here  given. 

Case  I.     ]\Ianchester.     Reported  by  superintendent. 

Overgrown  boy  fifteen  years  and  three  months  of  age  in 
seventh  grade.  Father  earns  $10  per  week,  is  industrious 
and  sober,  has  six  children.  Family  do  not  consider  case 
hardship.  Boy  does  not  want  to  go  to  school  on  account 
of  size.  Modern  system  of  special  schools  for  special  cases 
would  have  solved  this  case. 

Case  II.    Do. 

Boy  14  has  attended  parochial  "academy."  Having 
reached  the  age  of  14  was  obliged  to  leave,  since  the  institu- 
tion does  not  keep  boys  beyond  that  age.  Had  not  com- 
])leted  elementary  course  and  the  teachers  advised  that  he 
go  to  work  because  he  is  backward.  INIother  working  as  a 
domestic,  able  to  pay  board  of  boy,  and  wants  him  to  go  tD 
school. 
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Case  III.     Do. 

Widowed  mother,  invalid.  Four  children,  three  in 
orphans'  home  and  one  boy  fifteen  nearly  through  school. 
Granted  Mothers'  Aid,  boy  finished  school,  and  family 
reassembled. 

Case  IV.     Do. 

June,  1915.  Girl  out  of  school  by  physician's  advice  for 
a  year.  Looks  well  now  and  wants  to  work,  but  education 
sorely  interrupted.  Out  of  school  longer  than  necessary. 
Lives  with  uncle  who  is  temporarily  incapacited.  Three 
other  children  working,  paying  board  and  bringing  in  $11 
per  week.  Head  of  family  has  a  good  trade  and  a  good 
job.  Girl  entitled  to  vacation  certificate  and  no  reason  to 
expect  that  uncle's  disability  would  last  beyond  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  school  year.  Girl  should  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  local  department.  Case  adjusted.  No  hard- 
ship  claimed. 

Case  V.     Do. 

Girl  fourteen.  Living  with  aunt.  Mother  dead.  Family 
scattered.  Father  waiting  trial  for  criminal  assault  on  this 
girl.  Girl  kept  out  of  school  by  father,  claiming  permission 
by  a  truant  officer.  Girl  in  third  grade.  Girl  wants  to  do 
housework.  Overseer  of  poor  declines  to  assist  on  account 
of  girl  on  the  ground  that  she  is  "big  enough  to  work." 
Father  compelled  to  pay  $12  a  month  for  support  of  girl 
until  his  incarceration.  Aunt  says,  "No  reason  why  girl 
should  stay  out  of  school."  Whole  miserable  story  would 
not  have  arisen  //:  (1)  police  department  had  done  pre- 
ventive instead  of  punitive  work ;  (2)  school  department 
had  followed  up  its  cases  in  a  constructive  practical  spirit ; 
(3)  poor  department  had  not  tried  to  save  money  at  the 
expense  of  girl's  welfare. 

Case  VI.     Nashua.     Reported  by  superintendent. 

Boy  nearly  fifteen  in  third  grade.  Out  of  school  much  of 
the  time.     At  present  running  the  streets.     Not  in  school 
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for  want  of  shoes.  Intelligent  enough  to  draw  books  from 
public  library  and  read  them  with  avidit}'.  Father  earns 
$6.86  a  week  but  laid  up  with  bronchitis  (March  '15). 
Does  not  drink.  Mother  unable  to  help.  One  girl  averages 
about  $6  a  week.  County  gives  $3  a  week  at  present  and 
one  pair  of  shoes.  Two  younger  children.  Family  a  wan- 
dering group,  never  long  enough  in  one  i)lace  to  get  a  settle- 
ment. 

Hardship  if  county  is  to  be  saved  money  at  expense  of 
children's  education.  See  also  wages  paid.  Local  attend- 
ance department  fails  to  keep  boy  in  school,  and  school 
system  fails  to  provide  for  special  schools  for  special  cases. 

Case  VII.    Do. 

Boy  nearly  15.  In  fifth  grade.  Vibrates  between  public 
and  parochial  schools.  Out  most  of  the  time.  Said  to  be 
backward.  Naturally.  An  efficient  attendance  department, 
with  perhaps  special  schools  or  individual  attention,  would 
probably  have  pulled  this  boy  through  school  before  this 
time.  Three  children  in  family.  Father  earns  $10  per 
week  and  mother  works  out  to  some  extent  at  20  cents  an 
hour. 

Case  VIII.     Do. 

Boy  nearly  15  in  third  grade.  Teacher  says  "He  is  doing 
much  better  since  he  commenced  wearing  glasses.  Don't 
believe  he  could  see  before."  Comment  needless.  Father 
earns  $11  per  week,  older  son  $8  per  week.  Seven  children 
in  all.  ]\Iother  cannot  speak  English.  The  woman  who 
interpreted  has  eight  children  with  husband  only  wage 
earner,  but  does  not  want  to  take  her  children  out  of  school. 

Case  IX.     Do. 

Two  boys,  fourteen  and  nearly  sixteen.  Third  grade  and 
second  grade  respectively.  Latter  cannot  read  or  write. 
Family  came  from  Canada  two  years  ago.  Family  income 
$18.85  a  week.  Five  children  in  all,  two  of  whom  are 
working.     If  allowed  to  leave  school,  two  ignorant,  illiterate 
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citizens    would    be    the    result.      No    hardship.      Intelligent 
organization  of  special  school  would  solve  problem. 

Case  X.     Do. 

Case  emphasized  by  superintendent.  A  little  investiga- 
tion by  latter  would  have  shown  that  boy  is  past  sixteen  and 
therefore  entitled  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work. 

Case  XI.     Do. 

Girl  just  past  15.  Bright  and  intelligent  and  would  like 
to  go  to  school.  Parochial  pupil.  Should  have  completed 
elementary  school  before  this  date.  Mother  a  widow. 
Income  $12  a  week.  Bills  all  paid.  Five  in  family.  A 
clean,  intelligent  family  with  no  complaints. 

Case  XII.     Do. 

Girl  nearly  fifteen.  Father  earns  $9  per  week  and  adult 
son  pays  $4.50.  Father  drinks  somewhat.  Ten  in  family. 
Hardship  if  it  is  reasonable  and  just  for  family  straits  and 
a  low  wage  scale  to  deprive  child  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties. 

Case  XIII.     Salem.     Reported  by  superintendent. 

Family  lives  in  Massachusetts. 

Case  XIV.     Jaffrey.     Reported  by  superintendent. 

"Mother  recently  died.  Two  children  in  school  who 
might  work  and  help  support.  Town  has  aided."  No  inves- 
tigation called  for,  since  on  the  face  of  report  the  only  effect 
of  removing  child  from  school  would  be  to  save  money  for 
the  town. 

Case  XV.     Manchester.     Reported  by  superintendent. 

Boy  15  desired  to  be  kept  at  home  to  keep  house  while 
rest  of  family,  including  mother,  work  in  mills.  Income 
$30  per  week  with  prospect  of  more.  Good  rent,  well- 
furnished  rooms.  Nine  in  the  family,  three  of  school  age 
and  two  babies. 
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Case  XVI.     Do. 

Girl  15  attending  school.  Driven  from  home  by  step- 
mother. Went  to  her  amit  who  wants  her  to  go  to  work. 
Father  earning  $18  per  week.  WilHng  to  pay  for  board  of 
girl  but  wife  will  not  let  him.  Girl  taken  back  home  and 
father  and  stepmother  notified  that  they  would  both  be  ar- 
rested if  the  girl  was  turned  out  again.  Aunt  agrees  to  noti- 
fy school  department  of  any  further  trouble,  who  in  turn 
will  notify  police. 

Case  XVII.     Keene.     Reported  by  superintendent. 

Girl  14  in  sixth  grade.  Unfortunate  family.  Poor  man- 
agers. Father  and  mother  not  well.  Helped  by  city.  Four 
boarders.  Rent  of  $11  paid  by  city.  Income  $15.50  per 
week  besides  small  earnings  by  father.  Eight  in  family, 
including  two  children.  Want  to  keep  girl  out  of  school. 
No  occasion. 

Case  XVIII.     ^ilanchester.     Reported  by  probation  officer. 

Girl  15.  Not  in  school  and  cannot  qualify  for  certificate. 
Father  at  state  hospital  for  insane.  Mother  invalid.  Older 
daughter  formerly  at  work.  Before  juvenile  court  for 
stealing.  Ran  away  to  Lawrence.  Boy  earns  $8  a  week  in 
mill.  This  girl  has  not  been  in  school  much.  In  court  for 
shoplifting.  City  helps  to  extent  of  $8  per  month.  Only 
effect  of  giving  girl  a  certificate  would  be  to  save  money 
for  city. 

School  department  should  have  kept  girl  in  school  and 
exerted  itself  to  remove  cause  of  truancy  and  criminal 
career.  Poor  department  should  have  co-operated.  If 
necessary,  these  girls  should  have  been  committed  to  cor- 
rectional institution. 

Case  XIX.    Nashua.     Reported  by  employer. 

Boy  past  15.  Nearly  man  grown.  A  man  in  appearance. 
Tn  fifth  grade  in  parochial  school.  Has  been  confirmed 
truant. 
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Special  schools  and  efficient  attendance  department  would 
probably  have  prevented  case. 

However,  the  case  is  extreme  and  is  probably  a  hardship 
on  account  of  boy's  physical  development. 


Here  are  nineteen  cases  reported  for  a  period  of  twenty 
months    for  entire   state. 

Two  of  the  reports  disclose  no  cases.  The  superinten- 
dent would'  not  have  reported  if  he  had  first  learned  the 
facts 

In  four  cases  no  hardship  is  claimed  by  family. 

In  seven  cases  no  hardship  whatever  is  disclosed  by 
investigation. 

In  five  cases  no  hardship  exists  unless  it  is  a  hardship  for 
the  city  or  county  to  help  an  indigent  family  when  the 
family  has  children  w'ho  can  be  removed  from  school  and 
put  to  work. 

In  one  case  there  is  a  real  hardship. 

In  practically  every  case,  the  conditions  complained  of 
might  have  been  prevented  by,  (a)  more  efficient  attendance 
work;  (b)  better  school  organization,  including  especially 
medical  inspection  and  special  schools;  (c)  constructive 
work  by  poor  department;  (d)  preventive  instead  of  merely 
punitive  work  by  police  department. 

The  failure  to  do  so  is  typical  of  very  widespread  notions 
of  public  social  service  work.  The  theory  upon  which 
practically  all  our  police  work  is  administered  is.  wait  until 
the  crime  has  been  committed  and  then  punish  the  criminal. 
Likewise  our  public  poor  relief  work  waits  until  a  family 
have  become  hopeless  paupers  and  then  doles  out  an  inade- 
quate relief,  insufficient  to  rehabilitate  the  family.  Again, 
the  school  department  permits  a  child  to  become  hopelessly 
behind  in  his  studies,  either  through  irregular  attendance, 
or  through  illy  adapted  instruction,  or  through  inefficient 
administration,  and  then  turns  him  out  an  half-educated 
citizeil  and  charges  the  failure  upon  heredity  or  upon  an 
inscrutable  Providence. 
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COMPULSORY   ATTENDANCE 

122  cases  have  been  worked  out  in  80  dillerent  towns  and 
cities. 

The  following  analysis  of  cases  is  presented: 

Cleaned  up  or  improved  89 

Pending  cases  cleaned  up  1 

Pending  7 

Nothing  accomplished  13 

Department  in  error  1 

Complaint  unfounded  9 

Referred  to  police  1 

Referred  to  Charities  and  Corrections  1 


122 


It  was  stated  in  our  last  biennial  report  (*)  that  ordinary 
punitive  measures  in  enforcing  the  comj^ulsory  attendance 
act  had  been  found  to  be  of  little  use.  In  most  cases  the 
cause  was  left  uneliminated  and  a  recurrence  of  conditions 
was  likely  to  follow.  Practically  ail  attendance  complaints 
reaching  the  department  have  been  found  to  be  due  to 
poverty,  neglect  of  children,  depraved  homes  or  seduction 
of  school  girls.  During  the  past  two  years  the  depart- 
mental officers  have  proceeded  on  cases  under  the  theory 
that  it  is  better  to  eliminate  causes  than  to  punish  for 
results.  We  have  tried  to  convince  local  truant  officers  of 
the  wisdom  of  proceeding  on  the  same  theory,  but  with 
little  success. 

A  concise  description  of  cases  follows. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    CASES 

BiENNiuM  Ending  July  15.  1916 

Albany.  1.     Investigation      on      complaint      that 

schools    were    to    be    closed    without 
sufficient  schooling.     Secured  ]>romise 


*See  pages  59-73. 
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Alsleacf. 


Ashland. 


Auburn. 


that  schools  be  maintained  for  a  rea- 
sonable  term. 

2.  Follow  up  on  further  complaint. 
School  in  one  section  not  in  session 
through  negligence  and  incompetency 
of  one  member  of  board  and  indiffer- 
ence of  others. 

3.  School  board  prosecuted  for  neg- 
lect of  duty  in  not  taking  school  cen- 
sus and  failing  to  appoint  truant 
officer.     Convicted  and  fined. 

Town  has  abundance  of  taxable  proper- 
ty, largely  timber  lands.  Rate  of  tax 
for  school  purposes,  2.78.  Average 
for  state,  4.61.  Length  of  school 
year,  1915-16,  27  weeks.  Average 
salary  of  teachers,  $9  per  week. 

1.  Assistance  to  school  board  in  non- 
attendance  due  to  opposition  to  vac- 
cination law.  After  several  days  per- 
suaded parent  to  have  his  children 
vaccinated   and  placed   in   school. 

2.  Incidentally  to  above,  placed  several 
irregular  attendants  in  school  and  se- 
cured promises  of  regular  attendance 
from  parents. 

1.  Non-attendance  case  revealed  in 
course  of  factory  inspection.  Girl 
placed  in  school  and  local  authorities 
notified. 

2.  Assistance  to  truant  officer.  Pover- 
ty. Secured  town  aid  for  struggling 
father  and  regular  school  attendance 
for  girl. 

1.  Secured  appointment  of  truant 
officer. 

2.  Investigation  )on  complaint.  Neg- 
lected    and     vagrant    boy.       Secured 
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promise  of  regular  attendance.  No- 
body responsible  for  child. 

3.     Secured    attendance    of    child,    and 
followed  up. 
Barnstead.  1.     Investigated  case  of  child  neglect, — 

two  girls  of  school  age  and  one  young- 
er child, — at  solicitation  of  selectmen 
and  county  solicitor.  Conditions  very 
bad.  Children  starving  and  freezing. 
Took  case  to  court  and  secured  order 
placing  children   in  homes. 

Conditions  greatly  improved,  but  impos- 
sible to  follow  up  as  should  be. 

2.  Call  of  selectmen.  Non-attendance. 
Unfit  home.  Tried  case  in  juvenile 
court  and  child  committed  to  Chil- 
dren's Aid  and  Protective  Society. 
Selectmen  became  responsible  for 
board. 

3.  Following  up  school  enumeration. 
No  proper  enumeration  made. 

4.  Investigation  on  complaint.  Dis- 
pute between  citizens  and  board.  Se- 
cured an  agreement  and  children 
placed   in   school. 

5.  Barnstead  and  Gilmanton.  Deplor- 
able school  conditions.  Complaint  of 
member  of  Gilmanton  board,  over  a 
small  boy  said  to  be  a  "menace." 
Case  brought  in  Pittsheld  juvenile 
court  and  dismissed.  Complaint 
absurd. 

Barrington.  Investigated  gross   immorality   in  school 

on  request  of  school  board.  Teacher 
and  several  children,  boys  and  girls, 
involved.  Girl  had  been  placed  out  by 
an  orphans'  home  without  proper  in- 
vestigation  and    follow   up.     Teacher 
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(nian)  arraigned  in  court  and  bound 
over  to  grand  jury.  No  indictment 
found.  Complete  evidence  gathered. 
Two  girls  placed  out  by  court. 

Bedford.  Gross  defiance  of  compulsory  education 

law  and  of  all  laws  by  old  man,  cus- 
todian of  placed-out  boy.  Boy  made 
to  work  instead  of  being  sent  to 
school.  Old  ofifender.  Case  turned 
over  to  Manchester  Police  Depart- 
ment. Nothing  done.  Failure.  De- 
partment  should   have   prosecuted. 

Bethlehem  Village  District.  Call  of  school  board.  Secured 
attendance. 

Bethlehem  Town  District.  Lax  attendance  conditions. 
Secured  promise  of  board  to  appoint 
truant  officer. 

Boscawen.  Irregular     and     neglected     school     girl. 

Feeble-minded.  Arrangement  with 
teacher  for  special  attention  and  over- 
sight. 

Bow.  1.     Investigation  on  complaint  of  teach- 

er. Very  lax  conditions.  Instructed 
school  board  and  truant  officer  in 
their  duties.  Too  late  in  winter  to 
prosecute. 
2.  Follow-up  visit  in  spring  term.  Con- 
ditions  greatly   improved. 

Bradford.  Call    of    school    board.      Boys    excluded 

from  school.  Secured  revocation  of 
order,  placed  boys  in  school  and  se- 
cured promise  of  regular  attendance. 
Notified  board  to  report  any  further 
trouble. 
Rectified  attendance  in  one  other  case 
and  instructed  truant  officer  in  her 
duties. 
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Brentwood. 
Bridsfewater. 


Help   on   child   labor   case, 
conditions  very  <jood. 


Attendance 


Brookficld. 

Campton 
Canterbury. 


Claremont. 


1.  Followed  up  defective  enumeration 
and  secured  appointment  of  truant 
officer. 

2.  Investigation  on  complaint.  Com- 
plaint without   foundation. 

General  investigation  and  advice  to  local 
board.  Conditions  as  to  attendance 
poor.  Local  authorities  doing  what 
they  could. 

Assistance  to  school  board  in  case  of 
refractory  parent.  Case  settled  with- 
out court  proceedings. 

1.  Old  case.  Feeble-minded  mother, 
prostitute.  Criminal  father,  probably 
also  feeble-minded.  Woman  enter- 
taining feeble-minded  men.  Got  pos- 
session of  two  children  and  secured 
admission  to  State  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  at  Laconia. 

2.  Depraved  home  with  school  chil- 
dren. Open  adultery.  Parties  left  the 
state. 

3.  Investigation    of    alleged    cruelty    to 
school   child   on   request  of   a   society 
for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
Insufficient   evidence. 

1.  Helped  local  authorities  on  difficult 
case.  Incorrigible  girl.  Sentenced  to 
Industrial  School  during  minority. 

2.  Assisted  local  police  at  request  of 
chief  in  breaking  up  disorderly  house 
in  which  girl  of  school  age  lived  with 
prostitute  mother.  ^Mother  has  all 
signs  of  feeble-mindedness,  but  no 
tests,      ^^'oman    prosecuted    and    con- 
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victed.      Girl    secured    and    placed    in 
Concord     Orphans'     Home.      County 
commissioners    bear   part    of    cost    of 
board. 
Colebrook.  Investigation    on    complaint.      No    ade- 

quate  foundation   for  complaint. 

Concord  Union  District.  1.  Assistance  to  local  truant 
officer.  Sick  child.  Family  trouble. 
Case  under  observation  for  some 
weeks.  Finally  straightened  out  so 
far  as  child  was  concerned. 
2.  Investigation  of  cruelty  to  placed- 
out  boys  of  school  age.  Collected 
evidence  and  prosecuted  in  Concord 
Police  court.     Respondent  discharged. 

Concord  Town  District.  Incompetent  home.  Children  out 
of  school  and  ill-nourished.  Mental 
abnormality  in  family.  Co-operated 
with  Charities  and  Corrections  depart- 
ment. Guardian  and  natural  protect- 
or interested.  Children  finally  got  to 
school  on  approximately  normal  foot- 
ing. Children  under  observation. 
Case  pending. 

Conway.  1.     Investigation    of   troublesome    trans- 

portation case  with  advice  to  board. 

2.  Called  upon  school  board  with  refer- 
ence to  appointment  of  truant  officers. 
Proper  number  for  town  appointed  by 
board. 

3.  Transportation  case  involving  non- 
attendance  case  settled. 

Danbury.  1.     Assistance  to  local  board.     Destitute 

family.  Incompetent  and  criminal 
father.  Children's  education  woefully 
neglected.  Saw  that  the  children  were 
in   school,   provided   with   clothing  by 
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Dixville. 

Dummer. 

Easton. 
Efifins^ham. 


Enfield. 


Eppinj 


county  authorities,  and  took  steps  to- 
ward more  effective  oversight  in  the 
future. 

Investigation  of  conditions  under  which 
children  had  no  school  privileges. 
Arrangements  suggested.  •  Schooling 
provided   for. 

Xon-attendance  due  to  transportation 
trouble.  Advised  board  that  they  must 
furnish   transportation. 

Complaint  over  closing  school.  Board 
modified    its    decision. 

General  investigation.  Attendance  con- 
ditions improving.  Local  officers  zeal- 
ous. Public  spirit  behind  officers. 
Resolution  in  district  meeting  had 
called  upon  officers  to  enforce  law. 

1.  Consultation  with  board  over  a  diffi- 
cult transportation  case.     Case  settled. 

2.  Non-attendance  due  to  poverty. 
Very  worthy  but  unfortunate  family. 
Put  family  in  the  way  of  assistance. 
Case  settled. 

3.  Investigated  lax  attendance.  Fol- 
lowed up  several  cases.  Called  atten- 
tion of  local  authorities  to  duties. 

1.  Transportation  case.  Transporta- 
tion entirely  suitable.  Notified  com- 
plainants to  conform  to  law.     Settled. 

2.  Attendance  and  child  labor.  Thirty 
children  out  of  school  and  working  in 
corn  canning  factory.  Claimed  to 
classify  as  "farm  labor."  Notified  to 
discharge  all.  Children  sent  to  school. 
Informe^d  that  this  action  means  that 
machinery  will  be  installed  to  take  the 
place  of  child  labor. 
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J'4)som 


Gilmanton. 


3.  Found  lax  attendance  conditions  in 
connection  with  investigation  of  moth- 
er's aid  case.  Little  or  no  systematic 
attendance  work  in  town.  Parochial 
school  entirely  neglected.  Called  at- 
tention of  board  to  conditions  and 
secured  appointment  of  truant  officer 
and  promise  of  better  attention.  Sev- 
eral follow-up  visits  made.  Town 
entered  a  supervisory  union  at  begin- 
ning of  following  school  year. 

4.  Follow-up  three  months  later. 
Much  improved.  Assisted  in  securing 
wearing  apparel  for  some  poor  chil- 
dren. 

Investigation  on  call  of  truant  officer. 
School  board  in  neglect  of  duty.  Rec- 
tified conditions  for  the  time  being. 
More  vigilant  and  capable  board  elect- 
ed at  ensuing  district  meeting. 

1.  Complaint  of  grossly  immoral  con- 
ditions in  school.  Found  specific  com- 
plaint unsupported  by  evidence. 
Family  quarrel.  Both  bad.  Open 
adultery  in  one  family.  School  girl 
mother  of  illegitimate  child  in  the 
other.  Advised  that  latter  be  exclud- 
ed from  school. 

2.  Investigation  on  complaint  of  volun- 
teer social  worker.  Complaint  not 
well  founded.  Feeble-minded  boy. 
No  place  for  him.  Child  with  injury 
to  eyes  being  properly  cared  for. 

3.  Original  case.  See  1.  De])rave(l 
home  dissipated  during  negotiations 
with  county  commissioners  for  care  of 
children.      Children    carried    back    to 
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Alassachusetts.  Improvement  prob- 
ably only  temporary. 

Golit'stown  Town  District.  1.  Investigation  on  request  of 
truant  officer.  Uire  poverty  and  in- 
competence. Three  families  of  chil- 
dren deserted  by  parents  living  in 
Manchester.  Children  left  with 
common  grandmother.  Selectmen  re- 
fuse to  help,  claiming  county  charges. 
Endeavored  to  locate  officers  proper- 
ly responsible  for  care.  Grandmother 
meantime  absconded  and  w'ent  to 
Biddeford,  Maine.  Children  disap- 
peared. 

2.  General  attendance  conditions  very 
lax.  Local  authorities  helpless.  Gave 
advice.  Time  of  year,  February,  un- 
suitable for  drastic  action.  Case 
pending. 

3.  At  request  of  member  of  board,  in- 
vestigated case  of  blind,  or  nearly 
blind,  school  boy.  Mother  refused  to 
have  anything  done.  Later  consented 
and  case  referred  to  Charities  and 
Corrections. 

4.  Follow-up  on  2.  Conditions  greatly 
improved. 

Goshen.  Transportation     case.       Complaint     un- 

founded, but  school  conditions  bad  in 
a  struggling  town.  School  board 
struggling  to  qualify  for  state  aid. 

Grafton.  Investigation  on  call  of  board.     Secured 

attendance  in  refractory  case.  Boy  in 
great  need  of  medical  attendance. 
Parental  neglect. 

Greenland.  Investigation  of  lax  attendance.  Located 

families  and  exi)laincd  law.     Children 
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sent  to  school.  Board  agreed  to 
appoint  truant  officer. 

Hampstead.  Lax   attendance   and   little   enforcement. 

Called  for  assistance.  Troublesome 
family  placed  in  school. 

Hampton.  Investigation   on  complaint.     Local  tru- 

ant officer  unsuccessful.  Case  adjust- 
ed. 

Hanover  Town  District.     Investigation  of  reported  lax  at- 

•     tendance  conditions.     Instructed  local 

officers  in  their  duties  tinder  the  law. 

Haverhill.  Investigation   on    complaint.      Complaint 

without   foundation. 

Hebron.  Investigation    on    complaint.       Children 

excluded  from  Bridgewater  school. 
Subject  of  hearing  in  Mills  vs.  School 
Board  of  Hebron,  which  see. 

Hooksett.  Selling  cigarettes  to  school  boys.     Vis- 

ited dealers,  confronted  them  with 
evidence,  and  warned  them.  No 
further  complaint. 

Kingston.  1.     Transportation   case.      Found  board 

had  acted   wisely.     Complainants   no- 
tified to  obey  law.     Case  settled. 
2.     In  all  respects  similar  to  1. 

Laconia.  1.     Advice  and  assistance  to  local  truant 

and  probation  officers  in  case  of  way- 
ward girls.  Involved  in  statutory 
rape  case  for  which  two  men  are  now 
in  state  prison. 
2.  Assistance  on  attendance  case  on 
request.  Found  school  girl  in  ques- 
tion victim  of  man.  Collected  evi- 
dence. Case  tried,  man  convicted, 
suicided  between  conviction  and  sen- 
tence. Case  pending  at  period  of  last 
report. 
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Lancaster  Town  District.  Help  on  application  of  local 
board.  Transportation  case.  Board 
eminently  fair.  Man  compelled  to 
send  child  to  school. 


Lebanon. 


Littleton. 


Livermore. 


Lyme. 


Assistance  to  local  probation  officer  on 
request.  Significant  case.  Wayward, 
feeble-minded,  adolescent  girl.  Moth- 
er probably  immoral.  Ciirl  names 
eight  different  men  and  boys.  On 
streets  at  all  hours.  Finally  boarded 
a  freight  car  on  a  Friday  evening  in 
January  and  found  there  Sunday 
morning  at  White  River  Junction 
without  food  or  drink  in  interval. 
Committed  by  juvenile  court  to  care 
of  probation  officer.  Refused  to  com- 
mit to  Industrial  School.  No  room 
at  School  for  Feeble-Minded.  Sent 
to  grand-])arents  in  neighboring  town. 
No  local  follow-up.  Four  months 
later  department  followed  up  and 
found  girl  in  school  and  well  looked 
after. 

Home  for  wayward  girls  greatly  need- 
ed, and  more  room  for  institutional 
care  of  feeble-minded  girls. 

Lax  attendance.  Official  neglect.  Lo- 
cated children  and  parents,  explained 
laws  and  secured  promises  of  regular 
school  attendance.  Children  dis- 
charged from  factories.  Instructed 
local   officers. 

General  investigation.  One  school.  At- 
tendance fair.  General  school  condi- 
tions improving.  Advice  to  local 
officers,  (ireatly  in  need  of  super- 
vision. 

1.     Investigation   on   request.       Attend- 
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ance  question  settled.  Unfit  home. 
Father  certainly  feeble-minded.  Pau- 
per stock.  County  commissioner  re- 
fused to  do  anything  on  ground 
family  were  town  charges.  Local 
health  officer  will  not  act.  Selectmen 
either  cannot  or  will  not  act.  Chil- 
dren should  be  removed.  Powerless. 
Nothing  accomplished. 
2.  Non-attendance  united  with  alleged 
immoral  relations  of  school  girl  with 
two  men.     Case  pending. 

Lyndeboro.  Investigation     on     request     of     board. 

Children  alleged  to  be  insufficiently 
clothed  and  fed.  Unsuitable  home. 
Father  several  times  in  jail.  Condi- 
tions at  time  of  investigation  much 
improved.  Interviewed  board  of 
selectmen  and  overseer  of  poor.  No 
ground  for  legal  steps  at  this  time. 
Case  pending. 

Manchester.  1.     Investigation    on    request.      Placed- 

out  boy.  Not  in  school  since  being 
placed  out.  Feeble-minded.  Foster 
home  conditions  apparently  good. 
No  action. 
2.  Investigation  on  request  and  advice 
to  local  officers  on  difficult  cases. 

Marlborough.  Adjustment     of      several     troublesome 

cases.     Advice  to  local  officers. 

^lason.  Help  requested  by  local  board.     Notori- 

ous family  of  feeble-minded  paupers. 
First  attract  attention  in  Penacook. 
Then  appear  in  Mason.  Subsequent- 
ly move  to  Townsend,  Mass.  Thence, 
appear  in  Greenville.  Whereabouts 
at  time  of  writing  unknown.  Claim 
the    attention    of    two    states,    three 
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counties,  four  towns  and  several  pri- 
vate societies.  Public  interest  in  lo- 
cating responsibility  elsewhere  pro- 
found. Fourteen  people  in  family. 
Six  children  of  school  age.  Girls 
have  illegitimate  children  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  usually  Avith  congenital 
venereal  disease.  Endeavored  to  re- 
move children  of  school  age.  County 
solicitor  advised  that  this  was  im- 
practicable unless  somebody  could  be 
found  who  would  assume  financial 
responsibility.  New  Hampshire  Chil- 
dren's Aid  and  Protective  Society  se- 
cured homes  for  two  girls  of  school 
age.  Unable  to  persuade  court  to  re- 
move four  small  boys.  Nevertheless, 
the  boys  are  unfit  for  school  attend- 
ance with  other  children  under 
ordinary  public  school  conditions,  and 
will  in  time  probably  become  the  pro- 
genitors of  an  indefinite  line  of  feeble- 
minded, pauper,  criminalistic,  social 
burdens. 

]\Iilan.  Transportation   trouble.       Found    school 

board  were  acting  according  to  law. 
Compelled  attendance.  Subsequently, 
complainant  brought  private  suit 
against  board  and  was  defeated  in 
court. 

Milton.  1.     Unsuitable  home  complaint.     Inves- 

tigation reveals  long  stor}'  of  feeble- 
mindedness with  usual  concomitants 
of  alcoholism  and  prostitution.  One 
school  boy  left  in  home  with  two 
uncles.  Both  of  the  latter  far  gone 
in  drug  habit.  Boy  secured  and  glad- 
ly goes  to  School  for  Feeble- Alinded. 
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Moultonborousrli. 


New  Hampton. 


New  Ipswich. 


Newport. 


Numerous  other  cases  of  feeble-mind- 
edness  in  isolated  section  of  town 
brought  to  attention  by  school  authori- 
ties. Attempted  to  secure  consent  of 
parents  for  removal  of  children  to 
Laconia,  but  unsuccessful.  No  legal 
process  possible. 

2.  Assistance  requested  in  several 
cases  by  board.  Secured  clothing  for 
one  family  of  children  from  select- 
men and  got  the  children  into  school. 
In  company  with  local  truant  officer 
visited  several  other  families,  explain- 
ed  laws,   and   secured   attendance. 

See  last  biennial  report.  Girl  in  Indus- 
trial School  greatly  improved  and 
desirous  of  having  shameful  marriage 
annulled.  Secured  funds  from  pri- 
vate sources  for  legal  proceedings. 
Marriage  annulled  by  decree  of  court. 

1.  Call  of  school  board.  Hard  case. 
Complaint  entered  with  board,  alleg- 
ing cruel  and  abusive  treatment  of 
girls  by  youthful  criminal.  On  in- 
vestigation, appeared  that  the  boy 
was  innocent,  a  neglected  and  mal- 
treated orphan.  Found  a  good  home 
for  the  boy. 

2.  Complainant  believed  to  be  himself 
guilty  of  offences  charged  to  boy. 
Arrested  and  arraigned.  Held  for 
grand  jury.     Case  pending. 

Call  of  school  board.  Corrected  several 
attendance  cases.  Instructed  truant 
officer  in  his  duties.  Nothing  which 
could  not  easily  be  dealt  with  locally. 

1.  Assistance  to  police.  Two  boys  of 
very    low   grade,    one   probably     low 
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grade  imbecile,  in  degraded  feeble- 
minded borne.  ILxtreme  case  of  ade- 
noids in  one  boy,  somewhat  higher 
grade  than  other.  This  boy  provided 
with  good  home  by  county  commis- 
sioners. Unable  to  make  any  dis- 
position  of   other  child. 

2.  Neglected  and  motherless  boys  in 
care  of  aged  man  in  last  stages  of 
senile  decay.  Secured  removal  to 
Franklin  Orphans'  Home. 

3.  Several  children,  including  adoles- 
cent girl,  in  disorderly  house.  Se- 
cured evidence  and  presented  same  to 
county  solicitor.  Man  held  for  grand 
jury.     Case  pending. 

4.  Investigation  on  information.  Dis- 
orderly house  and  neglected  children. 

V>'oman  convicted  in  Concord  of  neg- 
lecting children.  Given  a  suspended 
sentence. 

Collected  evidence  and  brought  before 
Newport  Police  court  Convicted  on 
charge  of  keeping  disorderly  house. 
Given  suspended  sentence.  Imme- 
diately resumed. 

Collected  further  evidence  and  brought 
case  before  Newport  Police  court. 
Convicted  again  and  given  another 
suspended  sentence.  Immediately  re- 
sumed,  and   subsequently   left  town. 

Further  action  deemed  useless. 

Norlhfield.  Assistance    to    board    in    transportation 

case.  Local  politics  pure  and  simple. 
Sustained  board,  and  secured  warrant 
for  offending  ]xircnt.  Settled  out  of 
court. 

Northumberland.    Gross    neglect    of    little    gnd.      Alleged 
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Ossipee. 


Penacook. 


Plainfield. 


Plaistow. 
Raymond. 

Rochester. 


Riimney. 


cruel  and  abusive  treatment  by  step- 
mother. Nobody  wilhng  to  testify  in 
court.  Child  removed  to  free  bed  in 
Concord  hospital.     Tuberculous  spine. 

Investigation  on  complaint  of  teacher. 
Cases  followed  up.  One  beyond 
compulsory  school  age.  Other  way- 
ward and  neglected  girl,  in  charge  of 
county   commissioners. 

Called  by  superintendent  to  help  on  case 
of  seduction  of  school  girl,  13  years 
and  11  months.  Man  in  middle  life. 
Man  permitted  by  court  to  marry  girl. 

1.  Transportation  case  on  call  of  school 
board.  Case  settled  before  represen- 
tative reached  town. 

2.  Investigation  on  complaint.  Com- 
plaint without  foundation.  In  con- 
nection with  this  case,  found  no  truant 
officer  and  warned  board  to  appoint 
one,  which  was  done.  Also  found 
family  of  five  children  living  with 
struggling  father  deserted  by  mother. 
Settled  attendance  involved. 

Following  up  census  enumeration. 

Call  of  superintendent.  No  case.  Visit 
unnecessary. 

Investigation  of  immorality  alleged  to 
be  affecting  children  attending  the 
public  schools.  In  one  case,  seduction 
of  girl  over  seventeen,  action  left  to 
police  authorities.  No  investigation 
by  department  beyond  establishing 
girl's  age.  In  other  case,  alleged 
crime  matter  of  the  past. 

Investigation  on  complaint.  Children 
living  in  adulterous  home,  but  attend- 
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ing  school  regularly.  Man  and 
woman  subsequently  married.  ^Vlay, 
1916. 
Soon  after  one  of  the  girls  of  home 
found  to  have  been  seduced  by  adult. 
Evidence  collected  and  arraignment 
conducted.  Alan  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  seven  years  in  State  Prison. 
September,  1916. 
Salisbury.  On  call  of  board.     Transportation  case. 

Secured  attendance  and  advised  the 
board  that  they  must  provide  trans- 
portation for  winter  months. 
Inspected  schoolhouses  and  called  at- 
tention of  board  to  indecent  condi- 
tions.    Promised  to  clean  and  repair. 

Sandown.  General   investigation  on  call   of  board. 

Turbulent  homes.     Parents  refuse  to 
submit  to  discipline  of  children.    Com- 
'  munity   sentiment   not   in    support   of 

schools.  Little  control.  No  action 
possible  beyond  advice  to  board. 
Followed  up  one  case  of  unfit  home. 
Woman  applicant  for  Mother's  Aid, 
recommended  by  school  board  and  re- 
fused on  ground  of  unfitness  by  de- 
partment. Selectmen  refuse  to  act 
on  ground  that  the  state  should. 
County  commissioners  on  ground 
that  it  is  not  a  county  charge. 
Referred  to  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,   which   see. 

Seabrook.  Following    uj)    enumeration    of    school 

children.      Assisted    local    officers    in 
attendance  case. 

Sharon.  Personally   investigated   by   state   super- 

intendent   on   complaint.       The   town 
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was  covered  territorially.  The  offi- 
cers were  visited  in  their  homes. 
Several  other  homes  were  visited,  as 
well  as  the  two  schools.  Inquiries 
were  made  of  well-informed  persons 
in  Peterborough  and  Temple,  border- 
ing towns.  The  record  of  practically 
every  adult  in  town  was  followed  up 
and  checked  up.  The  town  is  small, 
the  last  census  giving  a  population  of 
71,  122  in  1900.  There  are  reported 
to  be  14  children  in  the  two  schools. 
In  general,  the  story  is  one  of  finan- 
cial ignorance  or  crookedness,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  which,  in  both  public 
and  private  affairs;  hard  cider  drink- 
ing and  illicit  liquor  selling;  sexual 
immorality  almost  amounting  to 
promiscuity;  feeble-mindedness  and 
insanity.  It  is  a  hilltop  retreat  into 
which  the  shiftless  and  incompetent 
and  criminal  of  low  mentality  have 
drifted  for  generations,  while  the  op- 
posites   have   moved   away. 

The  district  and  town  affairs  were  in 
a  hopeless  legal  tangle,  which  lawyers 
were  assisting  by  getting  things  more 
tangled  by  advice  which  nobody  was 
competent  to  carry  out..  No  action 
was  taken  beyond  advising  the  chair- 
man of  the  school  board  to  disregard 
the  technicalities  of  the  legal  situa- 
tion, buy  equipment,  employ  some 
teachers,  and  run  the  schools.  This 
was  done  with  some  assistance  from 
the  department  and  the  Keene  Nor- 
mal   School. 

It  is  hopeless  for  the  state  government 
to    expect    popular    education    to   be 
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Somersworth. 


Sunapee. 


Thornton. 


Unity. 


carried  on  in  this  town.  It  is  not 
capable  of  managing  its  own  schools, 
even  in  a  poor  way.  Legislation 
ought  to  be  enacted  providing  that 
the  court  may  in  such  a  case  annul 
the  district  government  and  appoint 
a  responsible  person  to  temporarily 
administer  the  district  and  report  to 
the    court. 

I  know  of  no  other  such  extreme  case 
in  the  state,  although  several  others 
approximate   these   conditions. 

Followed  up  case,  upon  complaint,  of 
alleged  abuse  of  school  girl.  Proved 
that  there  was  no  ground   for  story. 

Attendance  case  on  complaint.  Neglect- 
ed and  ill  nourished  and  half-clad 
girl.  Local  authorities  interested 
and  good  home  found,  where  child 
could   attend   school   regularly. 

Call  of  truant  officer.  Neglected  boy, 
compelled  to  remain  at  home  and 
work  by  father  who  denies  him.  Ex- 
plained law  and  secured  promise  of 
attendance.  Notified  school  board  to 
prosecute  in  event  of  failure  to  com- 
ply.    Ineffective. 

L  Investigation  on  complaint.  Parents 
practically  unanimous  in  refusing  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  Young 
girl  employed  as  teacher  without  edu- 
cation, training  or  experience..  A 
pupil  in  the  same  school  herself  pre- 
ceding year.  Advised  parents  to  obey 
the  law,  which  they  promised  to  do, 
but  under  the  circumstances  took  no 
other  action.  School  board  under  the 
law  has  the  right  to  employ  anybody 
they  see  fit  as  a  teacher. 
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7,.  Investigation  on  complaint  Boy 
living  in  destitute  and  unfit  home 
with  no  woman's  care.  Not  attending 
school.  Persuaded  father  to  board 
child  in  a  good  home  which  was 
found.  Follow-up  three  months 
later.  Boy  well  cared  for  and  at- 
tending  school    regularly. 

Webster.  Assistance  to  school  board. 

Persistent  non-attendance.  Father  keep- 
ing a  boy  out  of  school  to  work. 
Had  done  so  for  at  least  four  years 
more  or  less.  Lawless  and  local  au- 
thorities had  allowed  themselves  to 
be  browbeaten.  No  truant  officer. 
Informed  the  father  of  his  duty  un- 
der the  law  and  gave  him  his  choice 
of  complying  or  taking  the  conse- 
cjuences.     Boy  sent  to  school. 

Wilmot.  1.     Investigation    on     complaint.       Boy 

excluded  from  school  as  a  menace. 
Unable  to  learn.  Respectable,  well- 
to-do,  parents.  Nervous.  Bad  case 
of  eye  trouble  probably  at  bottom. 
Treated  five  years  previously.  Wore 
spectacles  for  six  months  and  broke 
them.  Nothing  done  since.  Nothing 
to  be  done  except  remind  the  parent 
of  his  shameful  neglect.  An  effective 
system  of  medical  inspection  would 
have  prevented  this.  Even  a  regular 
superintendent  of  schools  would 
have  identified  the  trouble  and  taken 
steps  to  have  it  corrected. 
2.  Help  called  for  in  hard  case. 
Nothing  accomplished.  X'iolent,  tur- 
bulent girl  of  more  than  average 
mentality.     Mother,  a  woman  of  un- 
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governable  temper  and  proljaljly  un- 
balanced. No  ground  for  legal  ac- 
tion, but  a  distressing  situation. 

Windham.  Investigation    on    complaint.      Man    had 

been  allowed  to  defy  school  authori- 
ties and  browbeat  them  into  inaction. 
Non-attendance  of  girl.  Latter  well 
nourished  and  fairly  well  clothed. 
Home  a  one-room  shack  in  the 
woods.  Helpless  wife  and  mother 
more  than  half  starved.  No  action 
by  either  health  or  poor  local  authori- 
ties. Regular  attendance  secured. 
Subsequent  wild  complaint  that  state 
ought  to  provide  food  and  clothing. 
Any  intelligent  citizen  knows  or 
ought  to  know  that  this  is  a  local  or 
county  obligation.  Man  works  \vhen 
he  works  at  all  for  husband  of  com- 
plainant for  starvation  wages  under 
a  system  resembling  peonage. 

Wolfeboro — New  Durham.  Assistance  to  New  Durham 
board.  Family  living  in  a  miserable 
sort  of  camp  in  a  remote  and  inac- 
cessible part  of  New  Durham.  Chil- 
dren growing  up  in  ignorance  and 
lawlessness.  Father  illiterate.  With- 
in walking  distance  of  a  good  W'olfe- 
boro  school.  New  Durham  willing  to 
pay  tuition.  Wolfeboro  board  re- 
fiTses  to  permit  the  children  to  attend 
a  Wolfeboro  school.  No  action  pos- 
sible under  the  law. 

Woodstock.  Case    of    non-attendance    discovered    in- 

cidental to  factory  inspection  in  Lin- 
coln. Placed  girl  in  school  and  se- 
cured promise  of  attendance.  Noti- 
fied local  authorities  to  notify  depart- 
ment  in   case   of    failure. 
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In  discussing  this  case  history  for  the  bienniiim.  the 
attention  of  the  interested  reader  is  asked  to  the  corres- 
ponding pages  of  the  last  biennial  report,  pages  59-73. 
In  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years,  certain  needs 
stand  out  conspicuously. 

/.     Better  child  zcelfarc  organization. 

Local  public  child  welfare  work  is  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  truant  ofticers,  probation  officers,  and  the  juvenile 
court.     The  machinery  is  ineffective  and  inadequate. 

The  truant  officers  as  a  class,  though  there  are  notable 
exceptions,  are  untrained  and  inexperienced  and  unac- 
quainted not  only  with  modern  child  welfare  work  but  also 
with  the  routine  duties  of  their  offices.  The  positions  are 
underpaid  and  commonly  held  as  a  side-issue  to  other 
work.  In  general,  they  sometimes  look  up  truants  reported 
by  teachers  and  bring  them  to  school,  but  by  no  means 
always.  They  rarely  are  interested  in  children  or  under- 
stand hov.-  to  prevent  the  causes  which  are  chiefly  contri- 
butory to  irregular  attendance. 

The  probation  officers  as  a  class  are  superior  to  the 
truant  officers,  and.  though  they  are  frequently  appointed 
because  of  their  interest  in  children,  they  have  only  an 
amateur's  understanding  of  their  work  which  is  of  neces- 
sity their  avocation  rather  than  their  vocation.  Besides,it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  municipal  courts  have  by  no 
means  all  complied  with  the  law  and  appointed  probation 
officers. 

The  two  offices  should  be  combined  and  competent  men 
employed  who  will  devote  their  whol-  time  to  the  work. 
In  the  larger  places,  women  assistant  truant  officers  would 
be  a  great  help.  In  many  cases  this  office  could  be  com- 
bined with  that  of  school  nurse.  Outside  the  cities,  and 
even  including  the  smaller  cities,  one  officer  would  serve 
for  a  district  of  several  towns,  in  some  cases  many  towns. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  efficient  wel- 
fare work  depends  upon  efficient  local  organization.  The 
number  of  children  relieved  and  salvaged  by  all  existing 
agencies  is  probably  a  fraction  of  the  number  whose  cases 
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are  never  reported.  Neglected,  destitute,  wayward  chil- 
dren cannot  report  themselves. 

Such  officers  would  be  efficient  local  investigators  of 
mothers'  aid  applications. 

As  stated  in  the  last  report,  their  work  should  be  co- 
ordinated and  effectively  supervised  by  either  a  new  de- 
partment in  the  state  government  or  by  a  division  in  some 
existing    department. 

//.     Aynendment  of  Juvenile  Court  Act. 

The  juvenile  court  act  is  an  excellent  instrument  all 
the  way  through  until  it  comes  to  disposing  of  the  child 
and,  so  far  as  dependent  children  are  concerned,  there  it 
breaks  down  utterly.  There  is  an  excellent  statutory  de- 
scription of  dependent  children  broad  enough  to  include  all 
children  who  need  public  support  and  defence.  But,  in 
trying  a  case,  after  convincing  the  court  that  the  child 
is  in  a  depraved,  or  incompetent,  or  destitute  home,  the 
judge  can  only  commit  the  child  to  the  care  of  some  in- 
stitution or  home  or  public  authority  which  is  willing  to 
assume  financial  responsibility.  Such  are  remarkably 
slow  in  coming  forward.  In  practice  the  public  poor 
authorities  exercise  full  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  they  will  grant  or  whether  they  will  grant  any  at 
all  or  not.  They  are  interested  in  an  economical  adminis- 
tration of  their  offices,  that  is,  in  saving  money,  and  for 
that  they  are  entitled  to  praise.  It  is  not  reasonable  nor 
just,  however,  that  men  who  are  chiefly  interested  in  keep- 
ing down  expenses  should  be  allowed  to  say  how  much 
they  will  appropriate  for  the  maintenance  of  a  dependent 
child,  or  whether  they  will  appropriate  anything  at  all, 
when  the  Court  has  decreed  the  child  to  be  a  dependent. 

The  Court  should  be  empowered  to  fix  the  charge  for 
the  child's  support  and  determine  upon  what  town,  city, 
or  county  the  charge  shall  fall. 

Immigration. 

Few  questions  of  public  education  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  those  having  to  do  with  the  education  of  innni- 
srrant    aliens.      The    assimilation    of  the   foreign    born    is 
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peculiarly  a  public  school  problem.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  place  immigrant  children  in  school  as  soon 
as  possible  after  their  arrival.  Left  to  themselves,  immi- 
grant families,  ignorant  of  our  customs  and  laws,  are 
prone  to  neglect  the  education  of  their  children  and  subse- 
quently to  evade  the  compulsory  education   laws. 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  in  recent  years 
notified  the  school  departments  of  the  larger  cities  upon 
the  entry  of  immigrants  of  school  age  destined  to  such 
cities.  In  the  case  of  Xew  Hampshire  this  left  most  of 
our  manufacturing  towns  unaccounted  for.  Arrange- 
ments have  therefore  been  made  with  the  Commissioners 
of  Immigration  of  New  York  and  Boston  to  notify  this 
office  of  all  immigrants  of  school  age  destined  to  points 
in  this  state. 

The  local  authorities  are  then  notified  and  required  to 
make  returns  on  each  case  to  this  office,  upon  receipt  of 
which  returns  are  made  to  the  port  of  entry.  The  system 
has  apparently  worked  well  during  the  few  months  in 
which  it  has  been  in  operation.  Very  generally,  immigrant 
children  are  located  upon  their  arrival  and  placed  in  school. 
In  case  they  have  not  arrived,  an  efifort  is  made  to  locate 
them  elsewhere,  and  the  port  officers  notified. 

^Mothers'  Aid 

In  1913  the  legislature  enacted  a  provision  for  the  aid 
of  needy  mothers  and  placed  the  administration  of  the 
same  in  the  charge  of  local  school  boards  and  the  county 
commissioners.  The  act  proved  defective  and  unwork- 
able. It  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  biennial  report  of 
this  office  for  1913-14.     See  pages  48-54. 

The  act  was  revised  in  1915  and  its  incongruities  elimi- 
nated. The  local  school  board  was  made  the  recommend- 
ing body  -and  this  ofiice  the  determining  authority  with 
full  power  to  investigate,  review  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  each  case  fell  within  the  contemplation 
of  the  act.  An  appropriation  of  $8,000  was  made  and  full 
financial  responsibility  assumed  by  the  state.     It  is  under- 
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Stood  to  have  been  the  jjurpose  of  the  lawmakers  that  the 
appropriation  made  should  be  an  experimental  one.  The 
act   is   here   quoted. 

Mothers'  Aid  Act. 

"SrxTioN  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  to  recommend  a  special  appropriation  at  each  session  of 
the  legislature  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  purposes  of  this 
act   for  the  partial  support  of  mothers. 

"Sect.  2.  The  allowance  to  each  of  such  motliers  shall  not  exceed 
ten  dollars  a  month  when  she  has  but  one  child  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years ;  and  if  she  has  more  than  one  child  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  it  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  the 
first  child  and  five  dollars  a  month  for  each  of  the  other  children 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  j'ears. 

"Sect.  3.  A  petition  in  writing,  signed  by  the  mother  and  verified 
by  affidavit,  asking  for  an  allowance  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  and  setting  forth  in  detail  the  facts  of  the  case,  shall  be  filed 
with  the  school  board  of  the  town  wherein  such  mother  is  a  resi- 
dent, and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  make  immediate 
investigation  of  the  facts.  The  school  board  shall  then  make  an 
official  written  recommendation  of  the  amount  of  support  that  such 
mother  should  receive  and  shall  file  the  same,  together  with  a  copy 
of  such  mother's  petition  with  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

"Sect.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  department  of  public 
instruction  to  make  a  further  personal  investigation  of  the  case, 
when  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  original  petition  of  such  mother 
and  recommendation  of  the  school  board  warrant  any  action  being 
taken,  and  increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of  the  allowance 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  school  board  on  such  case  in 
their  discretion,  and  such  investigation  shall  be  made  by  them 
within  fourteen  days  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  school  board.  The  department  of  public  instruction 
may  increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of  such  allowance  at  any 
time  thereafter,  to  meet  the  varied  needs  of  such  mother,  but  no 
change  in,  the  amount  of  such  allowance  shall  be  made  without 
an  official  recommendation  in  writing  from  the  school  board  of  the 
town  wherein  such  mother  is  a  resident,  or  a  personal  investigation 
by  the  department  of  public  instruction  at  a  period  of  not  more 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  such  change  in  the  amount  of  such  allow- 
ance. 

"Sect.  5.  No  aid  shall  be  rendered  to  dependent  mothers  under 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  act  except  under  the  following  con- 
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ditions  :  (,  1 )  The  child  or  children  for  whose  benefit  the  allow- 
ance is  made  must  be  living  with  the  mother  of  such  child  or 
children ;  (2)  the  allowance  shall  be  made  only  when,  in  the 
absence  of  such  allowance,  the  mother  would  be  required  to  work 
regularly  away  from  home  and  children,  and  when  by  means  of 
such  allowance  she  will  be  able  to  remain  at  home  with  her  chil- 
dren ;  (3)  the  mother  must,  in  the  judgment  of  the  school  board 
of  the  town  or  the  department  of  public  instruction,  be  a  proper 
person,  morally,  ph>"sically,  and  mentally,  for  the  bringing  up  of  her 
children;  (4)  no  person  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  this  act  who 
shall  not  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  at  least  two  years 
next  before  the  making  of  such  application  for  an  allowance  under 
this  act. 

"Sect.  6.  Whenever  an3'  child  shall  reach  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  an  allowance  made  to  the  mother  of  such  child  for  his 
benefit  shall  cease. 

Sect.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  law  shall  not  apply  to  any 
woman  who  is  not  dependent  on  her  own  efforts  for  the  support 
of  herself  and  famih'  and  at  the  time  of  receiving  such  aid  is  not 
of  good  report  and  making  an  earnest  effort  for  self-support. 

"Sect.  8.  All  expenses  incurred  by  school  boards  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  school  money  of  the 
town  or  city  where  such  case  arises. 

"Sect.  9.  The  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appro- 
priated to  cover  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1916,  and  a  like  amount  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1917. 

"Sect.  10.  Chapter  123,  Laws  of  1913,  is  hereby  repealed,  and 
this  act  shall  take  effect  September  1,  1915." 

The  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  administration  of 
the  new  act  was  promptly  devised  and  made  ready,  and 
so  far  as  possible  applications  for  aid  were  investigated 
and  acted  upon  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  law  took 
effect,  so  that  a  payroll  was  ready  for  September,  1915. 
The  act  has  thus  been  in  operation  for  a  full  fiscal  year, 
ending  August  31,  1916. 

No  provision  was  made  for  the  cost  of  administration, 
or  at  least  the  act  has  been  administered  in  accordance 
with  that  understanding,  and  the  cost  has  been  borne  by 
the  regular  appropriation  made  for  attendance  and  child 
labor  inspection.     Mr.   John   Bishop  of   the   regular   force 
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of   inspectors   has  been  assigned  to   investigations   for  the 
department. 

Methods. 

Uniform  appHcation  blanks  were  prepared,  covering  the 
essential  facts  of  the  woman's  case  and  history,  providing 
for  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  local  investigation, 
including  the  names,  dates  of  birth  and  parentage  of  the 
children,  and  the  formal  vote  of  the  school  board  recom- 
mending the  case. 

Upon  receipt  of  such  an  application,  the  office  has 
checked  up  the  ages  and  parentage  of  the  children  so  far  as 
possible  in  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics.  It  has  ordinarily 
been  possible  to  check  these  data  completely  in  this  way. 

The  application  is  then  turned  over  to  the  departmental 
investigator  for  action.  Departmental  investigation 
covers  all  the  facts  recited  by  the  application  and  recom- 
mendation, but  especially  conformity  to  clauses  2  and  3  of 
Section  5. 

Clause  2  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "]Mothers'  Re- 
lief test."  Local  authorities  are  prone  to  recommend 
cases  regardless  of  this  clause.  If  the  woman  is  needy 
and  deserving  she  is  recommended  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  question  of  her  being  able  to  work  and 
support  her  children,  if  relieved  of  personal  care  of  them. 
She  may  be  a  confirmed  poor  charge  indeed  and  still  be 
recommended.  There  has  been  not  a  little  apparent  dis- 
position to  saddle  the  cost  of  maintaining  ordinary  pau- 
pers if  possible  upon  the  state.  This  of  course  the  de- 
partment has  resisted. 

In  applying  the  "Mothers'  relief  test"  the  state  suijcrin- 
tendent  has  been  guided  by  the  principles  exhibited  in  the 
following  types  of  cases. 

I.  Mother  well  and  strong,  able  to  support  her  chil- 
dren, but  only  on  condition  of  breaking  up  the  family  and 
paying  for  the  care  of  the  children  either  in  an  institution 
or  elsewhere.     Most  ordinary  ])lain  case. 

II.  Mother  at  present  incapacitated,  usually  by  recent 
birth  of  infant,  but  not  an  ordinary  poor  charge,  and  jirob- 
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ably  able  to  support  children  as  in  Case  I  at  an  early  date. 
Such  cases  are  granted. 

III.  Mother  incapacitated  by  chronic  bad  health  with 
no  likelihood  that  she  will  ever  in  any  case"  be  able  to  sup- 
port children.  Held  to  be  an  ordinary  poor  relief  case  and 
not  granted. 

IV.  Mother  of  unusually  large  family  recently  widow- 
ed or  otherwise  deprived  of  means  of  support  who,  though 
economically  competent,  could  not  support  family  on  ac- 
count of  very  size.  Held  to  fall  within  intention  of  the 
act  in  that  if  aid  is  not  granted  family  will  probably  be 
scattered.     Admitted  to  be   doubtful  construction  of   act. 

V.  Case  in  all  respects  similar  to  IV  except  that  mother 
is  economically  incompetent  and  has  become  an  established 
town  or  county  charge.     Not  granted. 

VI.  ]\Iother  has  some  property  in  the  house  in  which 
she  lives,  so  that  upkeej)  of  the  property  including  taxes 
and  reasonable  interest  will  be  substantially  the  same  or 
less  than  reasonable  rent.     Granted  if   otherwise  entitled. 

VII.  Conducting  a  boarding  house.  Such  cases  if 
otherwise  qualified  are  carefully  investigated  with  refer- 
ence to  returns  woman  is  receiving  or  ought  to  receive 
from  boarders.  The  boarding  of  a  few  persons  who  are 
paying  reasonably  for  their  board  is  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  grant.  In  one  case  recommended  by  a  school 
board  the  applicant  was  found  to  be  boarding  several 
members  of.  her  family  at  entirely  inadequate  charges. 
Such  applications  are  denied.  A  single  man  boarder  causes 
case  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion  and  the  case  is  not  grant- 
ed unless  department  is  convinced  that  relations  are  en- 
tirely regular. 

Section  7  provides  among  other  things  that  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  of  good  report.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  people  may  be  of  good  report  without  being  of  good 
character  and  vice  versa.  The  department  has  been  dili- 
gent in  inquiring  into  the  reputation  in  which  the  applicant 
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is  held.  It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  be  convinced 
by  positive  proof  that  the  woman  is  of  bad  character. 
Her  standing  has  been  investigated  and  in  practically  all 
cases  in  which  she  has  been  found  to  bear  an  ill  name 
ample  justification  has  been  found,  in  many  cases  amount- 
ing to  proof  of  bad  character.  If  poor  reputation  should 
turn  out  to  have  no  foundation  other  than  village  gossip, 
the  application  would  be  granted. 

After  the  application  has  been  granted  and  the  mother 
placed  upon  the  payroll,  she  is  subject  to  revisit  by  an  in- 
spector. On  the  revisit,  the  following  items  are  checked 
up: 

Are  children  living  with  mother? 

Are  children  of  school  age  attending  school? 

Condition  of  children? 

Condition  of  mother? 

Condition   of  home? 

Rent? 

Are  bills  paid  ? 

Income  other  than  aid? 

Is  case  receiving  city,  town,  or  county  aid  ? 

Reputation  of  mother? 

Remarks. 

S II miliary  of  cases. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  the  results  of  the  year's 
work  up  to  September  1,  1916. 

Applications    granted  80 

Applications  denied  .     74 

Aid  revoked  4 

Discontinued  on  account  of  death  1 

Aid  voluntarily  given  up  2 

Cases  on  payroll  32 

Cases  on  waiting  list  -IS 

Api)lications  pending,   Sept.  1,   1916       4 

The  cases  in  which  aitl  was  revoked  were  of  the  fol- 
loVving   dcscri])tion. 

Two  were  remarriages  in  which  the  de])arlmcnt  wa>  not 
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notified.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  department  somewhat 
pointedly  suggested     the  expediency  of  an  early  marriage. 

In  one  of  the  other  cases,  it  was  found  that  the  woman 
was  misrepresenting  her  case  both  to  the  department  and 
to  the  local  poor  authorities  and  receiving  aid  from  both. 

In  the  remaining  case,  the  woman  was  found  by  the 
department  to  be  neglecting  her  children  and  celebrating 
her  being  one  of  the  early  arrivals  on  the  payroll  by  get- 
ting drunk  and  carousing  with  friends  both  male  and 
female. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  of  the  recipients  were  prompt 
in  notifying  the  office  that  they  no  longer  needed  the  aid. 

Applications  denied. 

The  following  classification  of  reasons  for  denying  aid 
is  shown  : 

1.  Ordinary  poor  relief  45 
Of  these,  cases  being  helped  by  city  or  town  41 

2.  Bad  reputation  well  founded  6 

3.  Unwilling  to  remain  at  home  and  care  for 
children  3 

4.  Xot    in    need  11 

5.  Being  imposed  upon  by  others  2 

6.  Xot  a  bona   fide  resident  of  the  state  1 

7.  Carrying  on  regular  boarding  house  at  a 
loss  1 

8.  Incompetent  mother  4 

9.  Refused  to  accept  aid  1 

Total  applications  denied  74 

Desertion  and  divorce. 

Such  legislation  as  this  has  been  viewed  with  much 
apprehension  by  students  of  social  problems  because  of 
the  fear  that  it  would  facilitate  desertion  of  wives  and 
mothers  and  extend  the  divorce  problem. 

Of  the  80  cases  granted,   3   disclose   desertion  by  hus- 
bands at  sometime  in  the  past  and  7,  divorces.     Most  of 
'  the    divorces    were    for    non-support.      Xo    case    has    been 
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granted    in     which   cither    desertion     or    divorce   occurred 
since  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

Tw^o  cases  are  now  pending  in  which  desertion  has  been 
recent  and  the  department  has  refused  to  take  further 
steps  until  the  police  authorities  and  friends  of  the  woman 
make  a  real  effort  to  bring  the  deserting  husband  to  justice. 

Effect  of  the  Act. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  act  has  achieved  a 
useful  purpose.  It  has  been  carried  on  smoothly  and 
apparently  with  efficiency.  Except  in  two  cases,  the 
women  have  proved  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  aid.  In 
these  cases,  their  unworthiness  has  been  detected  and  they 
liave  been  removed  from  the  payroll  with  little  loss. 
During  the  year,  144  children  have  each  been  provided 
\viih  a  mother's  care  and  have  been  prevented  from  being 
added  to  the  already  undue  registration  of  our  orphanages 
and  other  institutions.  We  know  that  the  mothers  in 
every  case  are  suitable  and  competent.  If  there  had  been 
funds  available  to  place  upon  the  payroll  every  case  which 
has  been  recommended,  investigated  and  granted,  many  of 
which  are  pressing  cases,  the  number  of  children  involved 
would  have  been  in  excess  of  300.  It  has  cost  the  state 
about  $62  per  year  per  child.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
this  is  much  cheaper  than  proper  institutional  care  would 
cost,  and  the  children  have  had  the  inestimable  benefit  of 
mother's  rather  than  institutional  oversight.  It  should 
further  be  remembered  that  revisits  have  shown  the  chil- 
dren to  be  v.-ell  nourished  and  cared  for.  attending  school 
regularly,  the  households  economically  maintained,  and  all 
bills  paid.  Again,  in  many  of  these  cases  the  mother 
would  shortly  have  fallen  into  the  ])ermanent  apathy  of 
pauperism ;  whereas  now  she  can  look  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  the  day  when  her  family  will  become  self-sup- 
porting with  a  good  common  school  education  and  the 
hope  of  even  more  than  that.  Finally,  a  very  considerable 
iuim])er  of  places  in  institutions  have  been  saved  for 
actual   orphans. 
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Needs  for  next  fiscal  period. 

In  obedience  to  the  law  I  submit  the  following  estimates 
for  the  carrying  on  of  this  activity. 

The  carrying  cost  of  the  present  payroll  is  approximately 
$8000  per  year.  It  varies  somewhat  because  cases  are 
added  and  removed,  but  in  general  the  present  appropria- 
tion pays  for  an  average  of  thirty-two  cases.  The  cases 
now  on  the  waiting  list  would  require  an  appropriation  of 
$14,000. 

In  brief  then,  so  far  as  we  are  actually  sure  of  cases, 
the  appropriation  needed  is  $22,000  annually. 

But  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  reached  all  the 
cases  which  are  entitled  to  this  type  of  aid.  There  have 
been  very  fevv^  new  applications  for  the  past  six  months. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  our  eighty  cases  on  the 
payroll  and  on  the  waiting  list  represent  nearly  all  the 
cases  in  the  state,  or  it  may  mean  that  learning  that  the 
funds  were  exhausted  worthy  women  have  not  applied. 
The  local  authorities  have  been  urged  to  recommend 
worthy  cases,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  funds,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  informed,  and  they  have  apparently  done  so, 
but  still  such  women  may  not  have  applied. 

The  only  thing  tangible  upon  which  we  can  base  an 
estimate  is  the  experience  of  the  city  of  Manchester.  The 
attendance  department  there  estimates  that  thirty  women 
approached  that  office  during  the  first  six  months  after 
the  funds  were  exhausted  and.  learning  the  situation,  de- 
clined to  apply.  Presumably  about  the  usual  ratio  of  one- 
third  would  be  able  to  satisfy  both  local  department  and 
state  department  of  their  worthiness  and  of  the  api)li- 
cability  of  the  law  in  their  cases.  This  would  indicate  that 
Manchester  would  have  produced  about  twenty  additional 
cases  for  the  year,  had  there  been  funds.  Now  the  num- 
ber of  Manchester  cases  on  the  payroll  and  waiting  list  is 
somewhat  less  than  the  expectation,  that  is,  the  propor- 
tion of  Manchester  cases,  twelve  in  eighty,  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  ratio  of  the  population  of  Manchester  to 
the  population  of  the  state.     The  same  is  true  of  Dover, 
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Rochester  and  Somersworth,  while  Nashua  has  consider- 
ably more  cases  established  than  the  expectation.  All 
these  cities  are  of  the  same  type  and  we  know  that  a  more 
diligent  effort  was  made  in  Nashua  to  discover  cases  than 
in  any  of  the  other  cities.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  the  Manchester  ratio  of  unreported  cases  is  likely  to 
hold  for  the  state.  Such  reasoning  would  indicate  that 
about  one  hundred  additional  cases  may  appear  if  funds 
are  made  available.  Now  the  average  case  costs  $25  per 
month  or  S300  per  year.  Hence  it  would  appear  that 
$30,000  additional  might  be  needed  for  this  class  of  unre- 
ported cases,  which  added  to  the  payroll  and  waiting  list 
cases  would  indicate  an  appropriation  of  $52,000  annually. 

This,  however,  is  almost  wholly  conjecture.  The  data 
of  wdiich  we  are  certain  call  for  a  minimum  appropriation 
of  $22,000.  We  may  require  as  much  as  $52,000.  With 
present  experience  we  cannot  be  more  precise. 

All  the  above  refers  of  course  to  the  number  of  cases 
now  in  the  state.  No  doubt  new  cases  will  develop.  With 
the  present  ascending  scale  of  cost  of  living  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  an  increasing  number  of  new  cases  might  ap- 
pear each  year.  A\'hen  we  are  sure  that  all  duly  entitled 
cases  in  the  state  are  on  the  payroll,  however,  we  shall 
have  reached  an  equilibrium  in  which  the  new  cases  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  years  will  about  balance  the 
retirements. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  on 
present  payroll  and  waiting  list  distributed  according  to 
present  age ;  the  number  of  children  who  will  reach  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  be  retired  in  each  year ;  the  amount 
by  which  the  annual  payroll  will  be  for  this  reason  reduced 
in  each  year ;  and  the  average  equivalent  number  of  new 
cases  Avhich  can  be  added  each  year  without  increase  of 
cost. 
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Age   distribution   of   children   in   Mothers'   Aid    families 
bv  years. 


PRESENT  NO.  CHILDREN 

NO. 

OF  AVERAGE 

YEAR 

AGE 

TO  RETIRE 

ANNUAL  COST 

CASES 

1916 

16 

20 

$1200 

4 

1917 

15 

23 

1380 

4  3-5 

1918 

14  • 

22 

1320 

4  2-5 

1919 

13 

20 

1200 

4 

1920 

12 

26 

1560 

5  1-5 

1921 

11 

26 

1560 

5  1-5 

1922 

10 

25 

1500 

5 

1923 

9 

18 

1080 

3  3-5 

1924 

8 

24 

1440 

4  4-5 

1925 

7 

21 

1260 

4  1-5 

1926 

6 

29 

1740 

5  4-5 

1927 

5 

15 

900 

3 

1928 

4 

16 

960 

3  1-5 

1929 

3 

12 

720 

2  2-5 

1930 

2 

5 

300 

1 

1931 

1 

9 

540 

1  4-5 

1932 

Infant 

1 

60 

1-5 

Cost  of  adiiiinistratioii. 

No  cost  of  administration  has  been  charged  to  the  appro- 
priation during  the  past  year,  and  none  will  be  charged  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  is  there.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  add  a  full  time  inspector  to  the 
attendance  and  child  labor  division  where  only  part  time 
was  provided  for  before.  We  shall  have  this  full  time  to 
provide  for  during  the  present  year,  and  the  appropriation 
available  will  not  be  quite  sufficient.  Unless  an  emergency 
appropriation  can  be  made,  the  inspection  force  will  have 
to  be  laid  off  for  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  there- 
about, which  will  be  expensive. 

Further,  administration  of  the  act  involves  clerical  work 
which  must  be  provided  for. 
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Finally,  if  the  system  is  continued,  it  will  require  an 
increasing  amount  of  field  work  on  investigations  and  re- 
visits. By  close  figuring  we  can  probably  get  along  with 
our  present  field  force  for  the  next  two  years,  but  an  emer- 
gency appropriation  of  $500.00  should  be  made  to  cover  the 
cost  of  putting  on  a  full  time  man  during  the  present  year. 
The  system  is  very  likely  after  that  to  require  an  extra 
man,  who  I  think  should  be  qualified  to  assume  charge  of 
the  whole  division,  thus  releasing  the  state  superintendent 
from  an  unprofitable  expenditure  of  time  on  details  of 
administration. 

Putting  all  the  above  together,  I  recommend  the  follow- 
ing approjDriations : 

1.  An  emergency  appropriation  of  $14,000  available  at 
once  to  place  the  waiting  list  on  the  payroll. 

2.  An  emergency  appropriation  of  $500  available  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year  to  cover  necessities  of  attendance 
division  resulting  from  this  work. 

3.  An  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  each  of  the  two 
coming  fiscal  years,  1917-18  and  1918-19,  to  carry  the  cost 
of  aid,  $1000  of  this  to  be  available  for  necessary  purposes 
of  administration. 

This  amount  will  provide  for  all  the  cases  of  which  we 
have  positive  knowledge  with  an  allowance  of  $7000  for 
undiscovered  and  new  cases.  It  is  suggested  that  provision 
be  made  whereby  any  balance  unexpended  in  1917-18  be 
carried  over  to  the  next  year. 

Two  years  hence  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  more  com- 
plete data. 


The  Old  and  the  New  in  Atkinson 
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CHAPTER  III 

Appeals  from  Decisions  of  School  Boards 
The  General  Court  of  1911  enacted  an  amendment  to 
section  14  of  Chapter  93  of  the  Public  Statutes  as  follows : 
"Provided,  Itozccver,  that  any  person  having  the  custody 
and  control  of  a  child  may  apply  to  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  relief  whenever  such  person  deems 
it  to  be  against  the  moral  or  physical  welfare  of  such  child 
to  attend  the  particular  school  required  by  law,  and  there- 
upon, after  notice  to  the  school  board  of  the  district  in 
which  such  child  is  required  to  attend  school,  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  order  such  child 
to  attend  another  school  in  the  same  district  if  such  school 
is  available ;  may  order  such  child  to  attend  school  in 
another  district,  in  which  case  the  district  in  which  such 
child  resides  shall  pay  to  the  district  in  which  such  child 
attends  school  tuition  not  to  exceed  the  average  cost  per 
child  of  instruction  for  the  regularly  employed  teachers 
and  the  cost  of  text-books,  supplies  and  apparatus  for  such 
time  as  such  attendance  shall  continue ;  may  permit  such 
child  to  withdraw  from  school  attendance  for  such  time  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper ;  or  make  such  other 
order  or  orders  with  respect  to  the  attendance  of  such  child 
at  school  as  in  his  judgment  the  circumstances  require." 

Six  such  appeals  have  been  heard.  Decisions  are  here 
reported  : 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

/;;  tlic  case  of  S.  T.  Eisner  ct  cds.,  oppcUants  from  order 
of  School  Board  of  Tozvn  District  of  Bristol 

The  complainants  recite  that  their  children  are  unlaw- 
fully and  unjustly  deprived  of  school  privileges,  and. 
further,  that  it  is  and  would  h&  prejudicial  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  said  children  to  attend  the  nearest  available 
school;  to  wit,  the  school  at  the  foot  of  Newfound  Lake. 
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On  this  complaint  a  hearing  was  ai)pointed  to  be  held  at 
the  schoolhouse  in  District  No.  9  in  the  said  school  district 
in  accordance  with  Chapter  139,  Laws  of   1911. 

Hearing  was  held  September  15,  1914,  by  the  state  super- 
intendent as  above  provided.  It  appeared  on  testimony  of 
the  complainants  that  they  had  in  their  families  six  chil- 
dren ranging  in  age  from  live  years  to  thirteen,  tour  of  the 
children  being  eight  years  of  age  or  over.  It  also  appeared 
that  the  school  board  had  closed  the  school,  known  as  Dis- 
trict No.  9,  toward  the  end  of  the  spring  term  and  had  not 
opened  the  same  in  the  fall  term.  No  notice  had  been  sent 
to  the  complainants,  except  a  general  notice  published  in 
the  local  papers.  It  was  supposed  that  the  children  in 
question  would  attend  the  school  at  the  foot  of  Newfound 
Lake  and  no  transportation  was  offered. 

It  was  also  brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  the  complain- 
ants that  the  said  school  for  the  last  spring  term  had  lost 
considerable  time  as  comj)ared  with  the  other  schools  in  the 
town  district. 

The  parents  allege  that  the  highway  leading  from  their 
homes  to  the  school  at  the  foot  of  Newfound  Lake  is  such 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  require  the  children  to 
walk  the  distance. 

It  was  further  alleged  that  the  teacher  furnished  them 
for  the  school  in  question  was  a  person  of  unsavory  reputa- 
tion and  that  complaints  had  been  made  to  the  school 
board  of  salacious  conversation  with  the  son  of  Mr.  Eisner. 
The  school  board  had  appeared  on  complaint  and  closed 
the  school  one  week  earlier  than  other  schools  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

On  the  side  of  the  school  board  the  testimony  of  the 
complainants  is  agreed  to  in  its  essential  features,  but  the 
school  board  allege  that  the  amount  of  money  appropriated 
at  the  spring  school  meeting  had  been  unreasonably  cut 
down,  that  they  could  not  furnish  schooling  as  desired  with 
the  money  in  their  hands,  nor  could  they  furnish  trans- 
portation.    It  was  further  brought  out  that  the  furnishing 
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of  transportation  would  make  a  precedent  by  which  a  good 
deal  more  of  the  same  sort  must  be  furnished.  The  school 
board  also  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  children  concerned 
were  less  than  eight  years  of  age,  the  beginning  of  the 
compulsory  school  period. 

The  highway  in  question  between  the  homes  of  the  com- 
plainants and  the  school  at  the  foot  of  Newfound  Lake 
was  found  upon  investigation  to  be  a  lonely  road  along  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  with  few  if  any  houses,  except  summer 
cottages.  For  a  considerable  part  of  the  distance  the  road 
is  through  woodland  without  habitation  of  any  sort.  The 
character  of  the  roadbed  is  such  that  after  heavy  rains  and 
in  the  late  fall  and  early  spring  it  must  be  very  muddy. 
Its  length  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  two  miles.  Mr.  Price 
of  the  school  board  testified  that  he  had  measured  it  upon 
the  morning  of  the  hearing  and  found  it  to  be  approximate- 
ly one  mile  and  three  quarters. 

It  is  found : 

L  That  the  children  of  the  complainants  are  in  fact 
unjustly  deprived  of  school  privileges. 

2.  That  the  highway  in  question  is  not  one  over  which 
it  is  reasonable  to  require  young  children,  especially  little 
girls,  to  walk.  The  distance  is  on  the  border  line  between 
what  is  reasonable  and  what  is  not  reasonable,  the  distance 
alone  considered  ;  but  further  than  that  it  is  a  lonely  road 
over  Vv'hich  young  children  should  not  be  required  to  walk. 

3.  The  children  of  these  complainants  cannot  be  dif- 
ferentiated against  on  the  ground  that  some  of  them  are 
less  than  the  compulsory,  school  age.  All  children  in  the 
district  must  be  treated  alike  and  so  long  as  children  in 
other  parts  of  the  district  are  admitted  at  less  than  eight 
years  of  age,  these  children  must  be.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  school  board  to  enact  a  regulation  providing  that  for 
the  future  children  may  not  be  admitted  to  school  until 
they  have  reached  a  certain  age,  to  be  determined  by  the 
board,  but  until  this  is  done  all  the  children  in  the  district 
are  entitled  to  attend  school  at  the  age  at  which  the  young- 
est is  admitted. 
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It  is  ordered  : 

That  the  children  of  the  complainants  attend  the  nearest 
school  in  the  school  district  of  Alexandria  and  the  same  is 
found  to  be  upon  the  testimony  and  acceptance  of  the  com- 
plainants and  school  board  within  reasonable  walking 
distance.  The  tuition  of  the  children  in  the  school  district 
of  Alexandria  will  be  a  charge  U|)on  the  town  school  district 
of  Bristol  to  the  extent  of  the  average  cost  per  child  of 
instruction  in  the  said  school  district  of  Alexandria  for  the 
regularly  employed  teachers  and  the  cost  of  text-books, 
supplies,  and  apparatus  for  such  time  as  such  attendance 
shall  continue. 

On  the  above,  school  board  of  Alexandria  declined  to 
admit  the  children.  Whereupon  application  was  made  to 
the  court  for  an  order  restraining  the  school  board,  their 
ofiticers  or  teachers,  from  interfering  with  the  attendance 
of  these  children  at  the  school  ordered.  Such  injunction 
was  granted  by  Pike,  J.,  September  18th. 

In  tlic  case  of  Josepli  Fogg  et  ah.,  afpcUants  from  order 
of  School  Board  of  Clareniout. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term,  1915,  the  school 
board  of  Claremont  opened  a  one-room  school  at  Slab  city, 
so-called,  and  ceased  transportation  from  this  section  to 
the  North  Street  school  in  the  village  of  Claremont.  Six 
grades  were  provided  for  at  the  Slab  city  school  and  pupils 
attending  the  7th  and  8th  grades  were  sent  to  the  North 
Street  school.  Provision  was  made  for  the  transportation 
of  some  of  the  younger  children  to  Slab  city  but  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  transportation  of  the  older  chil- 
dren to  either  Slab  city  or  North  Street.  The  appellants 
allege  that  the  action  of  the  school  board  is  detrimental  to 
the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  their  children  and  peti- 
tion the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  relief  in 
accordance  with  Chapter  139  of  the  Laws  of  1911. 

The  appellants  also  claim  that  their  children  arc  dei:)rived 
of  the  ct|ual  advantages  which  they  allege  arc  guaranteed 
by  the  statutes. 

There  are  nine  families  involved,  to  wit:  those  of  Willis 
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Brown,  Joseph  Fogg,  J.  Z.  Chevalier,  Mrs.  Charles 
LaPointe,  Frank  Brown,  A.  N.  Matoon,  Fred  Brown, 
Frank  Packard,  Mrs.  Pmette. 

Hearing  was  ordered  on  appeal  and  the  same  was  held 
at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Claremont 
on  Saturday  morning,  April  17,  at  9  o'clock.  The  appel- 
lants were  represented  by  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Chellis, 
Attorneys.  The  school  board  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools  were  present  and  were  heard.  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  after  the  hearing  visited  the  school- 
house  in  question  and  inspected  the  premises. 

It  was  brought  out  on  the  testimony  of  IMr.  Arthur  L. 
Fitch,  former  member  of  the  school  board,  and  others  that 
the  school  at  Slab  city  is  a  good  school,  that  the  teacher 
is  a  young  woman  of  adequate  training  and  capacity, 
demonstrated  by  experience  and  that  the  children  who 
attend  this  school  are  in  general  contented  and  industrious. 
While  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  a 
one-room  school  as  compared  with  the  classified  school  of 
the  towns  and  cities,  it  cannot  be  found  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  children  in  attendance  at  the  Slab  city  school  are 
discriminated  against  as  compared  w^ith  those  attending 
the  North  Street  school  in  point  of  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, course  of  study,  educational  equipment  or  other  mat- 
ters of  strictly  educational  or  pedagogical  character. 

As  to  the  contention  of  unecjual  advantages,  this  con- 
sideration must  rest,  if  it  rests  at  all,  upon  the  fact  that 
some  children  in  the  school  district  of  Claremont  are  car- 
ried and  others  are  not.  This  consideration  can  have  no 
weight  inasmuch  as,  if  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it 
would  mean  in  substance  that  all  children  in  the  district 
must  be  provided  Vv-ith  free  transportation  to  school.  There 
are  many  children  residing  w^ithin  the  limits  of  the  vil- 
lage itself,  as  there  are  residing  in  the  limits  of  practically 
every  town  and  city  in  the  state,  who  have  to  walk  to  school 
daily  as  far  or  farther  than  do  these  children. 

The  school  board  has  been  making  an  honest  effort  to 
cut  down  the  cost  of  transportation  for  the  betterment  of 
the  school  svstem  as  a  whole  and  it  is  shown  that  citizens 
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residing  in  the  Slab  city  section  have  not  been  discriminated 
against  as  compared  with  other  people  living  in  similar  se:- 
tions  in  other  parts  of  the  town  of  Clareniont.  The  law) 
does  not  contemplate  that  absolutely  equal  advantages  can  be 
given.  In  the  nature  of  things  advantages  cannot  be  made 
absolutely  equal  in  all  respects.  For  instance,  children 
attending  a  given  eight-room  building  are  frecjuently  in 
effect  discriminated  against  because  some  children  are  in 
the  room  of  an  excellent  teacher  and  others  are  in  the  room 
of  a  teacher  of  moderate  or  inferior  ability.  AH  that  the 
law  expects  is  that  the  school  board  shall  make  an  honest 
effort  to  give  as  nearly  equal  advantages  as  may  under  the 
circumstances  be  practicable.  See  decision  of  the  court  in 
Fogg  versus  the  School  Board  of  Littleton. 

In  one  respect,  however,  these  parents  and  children  are 
discriminated  against,  to  wit :  in  respect  to  the  fact  that  the 
younger  children  have  but  one  session  of  school.  While 
there  is  good  educational  authority  for  providing  one  ses- 
sion for  the  youngest  children,  it  cannot  be  held  under  the 
circumstances  that  this  practice  is  justified.  The  little  chil- 
dren get  through  school  in  the  forenoon.  Their  older 
brothers  and  sisters  remain  at  the  school  building  for  the 
noon  hour  and  continue  during  the  afternoon  session.  It  is 
therefore  ordered  that  suitable  arrangements  be  made  by 
the  school  authorities  to  provide  two  sessions  for  all  chil-' 
dren  now  attending  the  Slab  city  school. 

The  appellants  havej  some  further  ground  of  complaint 
in  the  character  of  the  school  building.  The  use  of  the 
school  building  at  Slab  city  has  been  discontinued  for  many 
years  and  in  some  respects  it  is  not  now  in  good  sanitary 
condition.  While  it  is  perhaps  in  as  good  or  better  condi- 
tion than  the  general  run  of  such  schoolhouses  throughout 
the  state,  it  is  not  in  good  sanitary  condition  and  just 
ground  of  complaint  under  the  statute  enacted  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1915  lies.  The  building  will  perhaps  serve  its  pur- 
pose without  serious  difficulty  through  the  spring  term  but 
notice  is  hereby  given  that  complaint  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  schoolhouse  to  the  state  board  of  health  is  like- 
ly to  be  made  on  the  following  points. 
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1.  The  character  and  condition  of  the  outhouse.  The 
outhouse  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
filthy,  due  to  its  former  occupation  as  a  hog-pen.  There 
is  no  access  to  it  except  by  going  outdoors.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  during  the  summer  vacation  a  new  structure 
be  provided  for,  connected  with  the  schoolhouse  by  a  lat- 
ticed passage-way  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  access 
from  the  schoolroom  without  going  outdoors. 

2.  The  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  building  will  not 
be  suitable  in  the  cold  months.  A  ventilating  stove  should 
be  installed. 

The  most  serious  ground  of  complaint,  however,  arises 
over  the  question  of  transportation  and  upon  this  point  sev- 
eral situations  are  presented,  to  such  an  extent  that  no  one 
ruling  can  be  made. 

Ill  tJie  case  of  IVillis  Broivu. 

Air.  Brown  has  one  child  attending  school  at  Slab  city, 
a  boy  seven  years  of  age.  Another  boy  fourteen  years  of 
age  attends  the  7th  grade  at  North  Street.  Mr.  Brown 
states  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  Slab  city  school  for  both 
children,  provided  that  the  seventh  grade  is  established  at 
Slab  city.  Otherwise  he  claims  that  he  should  be  furnished 
transportation  for  the  boy  who  is  assigned  to  North  Street. 
Mr.  Brown  alleges  that  the  distance  from  his  house  to  the 
North  Street  school  is  two  and  one-half  miles.  Measure- 
ment of  the  road  by  cyclometer  bears  out  Mr.  Brown's 
estimate  as  being  approximately  correct. 

It  is  therefore  found  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  older  Brown  boy  to  be  required  to  attend  the 
North  Street  school  without  transportation.  The  parent 
cannot  under  the  law  be  compelled  to  furnish  transportation 
either  with  or  without  pay.  See  decision  of  the  court  in 
State  versus  Hall,  74  N.  H.  61.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that 
the  school  board  either  furnish  transportation  to  the  North 
Street  school  or  else  make  suitable  and  adequate  ]irovision 
for  the  schooling  of  this  boy  at  Slab  city. 
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Ju  the  case  of  Joseph  Fogg. 

]\Ir.  Fogg  has  two  children  in  his  care.  His  residence 
is  about  equally  distant  from  North  Street  and  from  Slab 
city.  One  boy  is  going  to  North  Street  and  this  child  is 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  other  boy  is  attend- 
ing in  Slab  city  and  his  age  is  approximately  twelve  years. 
Mr.  Fogg  estimates  the  distance  to  either  school  to  be  about 
one  and  one-quarter  miles.  The  character  of  the  road 
between  his  residence  and  North  Street  is  good.  For  a 
considerable  part  of  the  distance  there  is  a  sidewalk.  The 
road  to  the  Slab  city  school,  while  hilly,  is  good  except  dur- 
ing the  blocking  storms  of  the  winter  or  when  the  frost  is 
coming  out  of  the  ground.  These  latter  considerations  un- 
doubtedly introduce  an  element  of  inconvenience  but  no 
greater  than  is  the  common  lot  in  practically  all  schools. 

There  are  very  few  school  districts  in  the  state  in  which 
the  question  of  carrying  the  children  to  school  who  have 
but  one  and  one-quarter  miles  to  walk  would  come  up  at  all. 
The  question  of  transportation  very  rarely  arises  unless 
the  distance  required  to  be  walked  is  in  the  vicinity  of  two 
miles  or  the  road  lonely  or  otherwise  dangerous. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  children  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Fogg 
it  is  not  found  that  there  is  any  physical  hardship  involved 
and  no  order  is  issued. 

In  tlie  cose  of  J.  Z.  Chevalier. 

Mr.  Chevalier  has  three  children,  namely,  a  boy  aged  six 
and  two  girls  aged  nine  and  twelve.  Mr.  Chevalier  esti- 
mates his  distance  to  the  two  schools  as  being  about  one 
and  one-quarter  miles  to  Slab  city  and  the  same  to  North 
Street.  The  two  younger  children  are  attending  at  Slab 
city  and  are  carried.  The  older  child,  a  girl  of  twelve,  is 
attending  Slab  city  but  no  provision  is  made  for  her  trans- 
portation. 

The  school  board  in  this  case  has  made  full  and  ample 
provision  and  no  order  will  issue.  It  is  suggested,  however, 
that  so  long  as  the  team  is  going  the  older  girl  might  very 
well  be  given  a  seat. 
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In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Charles  LaPointe. 

Mrs.  LaPointe  has  four  children,  girls  aged  respectively 
seven,  nine,  fourteen  and  fifteen.  All  four  children  attend 
the  Slab  city  school,  the  two  younger  children  being  carried 
and  the  two  older  walking.  Th^  distance  to  Slab  city  is 
claimed  to  be  nearly  two  miles.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  testifies  that  it  measures  one  and  six-tenths  miles. 
The  road  is  hilly  but  the  country  is  open  with  houses  at 
frequent   intervals. 

I  think  that  Mrs.  LaPointe  has  a  reasonable  ground  of 
complaint  so  far  as  the  older  girls  are  concerned,  and  it  is 
ordered  that  provision  be  made  for  the  transportation  of 
these  girls.  Mrs.  LaPointe's  complaint  that  the  youngest 
child  has  no  school  in  the  afternoon  has  already  been 
covered. 

In  the  case  of  Frank  Brozvn. 

Mr.  Brown  has  one  boy  who  works  for  his  board  and  is 
eleven  years  of  age.  He  is  not  strong.  It  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Brown  that  the  distance  is  two  miles  to  either  school. 
The  superintendent's  correction  gives  one  and  eight-tenths 
miles  to  Slab  city  and  two  and  one-tenth  miles  to  North 
Street.  The  boy  is  not  at  present  attending  either  school, 
having  been  assigned  to  the  Thomas  district,  so-called,  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  three  miles.  The  distance  is,  however, 
less  than  that,  if  the  boy  makes  a  short  cut. 

The  question  of  short  cuts  cannot  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. The  case  must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
travel  of  the  highways.  A  citizen  cannot  be  required  to 
use  any  other  way.    If  he  does  so,  it  is  at  his  own  option. 

It  is  found  that  there  is  just  ground  of  complaint  here 
and  it  is  ordered  that  transportation  be  provided  for  this 
child  to  either  Slab  city  or  North  Street  at  the  option  of  the 
school  board. 

In  tJie  case  of  A.  H.  Matoon. 

Mr.  Matoon  has  one  boy  fourteen  years  of  age  attend- 
ing North  Street,  a  distance  of  one  and  one-quarter  miles. 
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The  boy  is  in  ordinary  health.     The  road  is  a  good  one. 

No  detriment  to  the  boy's  physical  welfare  is  found  and 
no  order  will  issue. 

In  the  case  of  Fred  Brozvn. 

~Slv.  Brown  has  in  his  care  a  boy  of  thirteen  and  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  residing  one  mile  from  the  North  Street  school. 
It  is  no  greater  detriment  to  the  physical  welfare  of  these 
children  to  walk  to  the  North  Street  school  than  for  many 
other  children  living  in  the  village  itself  to  walk  to  the 
schools  to  which  they  are  assigned.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
girl  is  at  times  in  frail  health.  This  is  not  uncommon  and 
the  remedy  is  for  the  girl's  health  to  be  given  primary  con- 
sideration and  for  her  to  be  kept  out  of  school  at  such  times 
as  it  may  be  felt  to  be  desirable. 

No  order  will  issue. 

In  the  case  of  Frank  Packard. 

Mr.  Packard  has  in  his  care  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age 
who  formerly  attended  the  Pearl  Street  school.  The  boy 
walked  part  way  and  rode  part  way  at  that  time.  Pie  is 
now  assigned  to  the  Thomas  district,  so-called,  and  walks 
two  and  one-half  miles  by  the  traveled  highway.  Mr. 
Packard  claims  that  it  is  three  miles  to  the  North  Street 
school.  The  superintendent  states  that  cyclometer  meas- 
urement gives  two  and  two-tenths  miles. 

In  any  case  this  boy  is  assigned  to  a  school  to  which  it 
is  unreasonable  to  require  him  to  walk  and  it  is  ordered 
that  transportation  be  provided  either  to  the  Thomas  dis- 
trict, so-called,  or  to  the  North  Street  school  at  the  option 
of  the  school  board. 

//;  the  case  of  Mrs.  Pinette. 

Mr.  Fogg  speaks  for  Mrs.  Pinette  and  alleges  that  slie 
has  one  girl  eleven  years  of  age  assigned  to  the  Slab  city 
school.  Measurement  shows  that  the  distance  from  her 
house  to  the  school  is  eight-tenths  of  a  mile.  Mrs.  Pinette's 
residence  is  easily  accessible  to  the   Slab  city  school   and 
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there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  transportation  should  be 
provided.     No  order  will  issue. 

1.  It  is  found  that  the  character  of  the  school  is  not 
such  as  to  constitute  in  itself  any  discrimination  against 
these  parents  and  children. 

2.  It  is  found  that  these  parents  are  not  deprived  of 
equal  advantages  under  the  law. 

3.  It  is  found  that  the  policy  of  the  school  board  in  re- 
trenching the  cost  of  transportation  is  wise  and  justified 
by  the  fact  that  otherwise  an  inequality  results  to  children 
in  whose  cases  transportation  is  not  considered,  in  that  an 
excessive  amount  has  been  paid  for  the  transportation  of 
other  children. 

4.  It  is  found  that  provision  should  be  made  for  an  all- 
day  session  at  the  Slab  city  school. 

5.  It  is  found  that  the  character  of  the  building  ai  Slab 
city  is  as  good  as  is  usually  the  case  in  that  type  of  building. 
Warning  is  however  given  that  complaint  is  liable  to  be 
made  to  the  state  board  of  health  unless  the  building  is  im- 
proved in  certain  respects  before  the  opening  of  the 
September  term. 

6.  In  the  cases  of  \\'illis  Brown,  Airs.  LaPointe,  Frank 
Brown,  Frank  Packard,  it  is  ordered  that  transportation  be 
provided.  In  the  cases  of  Joseph  Fogg,  J.  Z.  Chevalier,  A. 
H.  Matoon,  Fred  Brown  and  Mrs.  Pinette  no  orders  are 
issued. 

/;/    the  case  of  Fred   IV.  Mills,   appellant  from   order   of 
School  Board  of  Hebron. 

Children  required  to  attend  a  school  in  Hebron  five  miles 
distant  by  the  traveled  road  and  three  miles  across  lots. 
Formerly  attended  a  Bridgewater  school  distant  two  and 
one-quarter  miles,  measured  by  auto  cyclometer.  Excluded 
from  Bridgewater  School  as  result  of  local  quarrel,  into 
merits  of  which  no  inquiry  was  made. 

Hearing  ordered  at  Bridgewater  schoolhouse  on  Friday, 
September  3,  1915,  at  2.00  p.  m. 

School  board  of  Bridgewater  represented  by  A.  F.  Went- 
worth,  Esq. 
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Settled  by  agreement  that  children  attend  Bridgewater 
school. 

In  the  case  of  Frits  Hoffman  et  al.,  appellants  from  order 
of  ScJiool  Board  of  Bedford. 

The  appellants  complain  that  their  children  are  required 
to  attend  school  in  District  No.  11,  so-called,  in  the  school 
district  of  Bedford.  They  allege  that  the  teacher  is  afflicted 
with  tuberculosis  and  that  the  physical  welfare  of  tiieir 
children  is  imperilled. 

At  the  request  of  this  office  an  examination  of  the  teach- 
er was  made  by  Dr.  George  C.  Wilkins  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  Dr.  Wilkins'  report  is  to  the  effect  that  he  find-^ 
no  evidence  of  tuberculosis  and  that  the  teacher  was  in  no 
sense  a  menace  to  children  or  other  persons  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact.  A  sample  of  sputum  was  examined  bac- 
teriologically  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Kingsford  of  Dartmouth  College 
with  negative  results. 

Inasmuch  as  the  complaint  is  founded  solely  upon  alleged 
tubercular  conditions  in  the  teacher,  no  hearing  was  held, 
and  the  case  was  discharged  upon  the  medical  evidence. 

In   the  case  of  D.   W.   Cutting,   appellant  from   order  of 
School  Board  of  Croydon. 

D.  W.  Cutting,  a  resident  of  the  school  district  of  Croy- 
don, complains  that  his  children  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Guild  school  in  the  school  district  of  Newport;  that  they 
are  required  to  walk  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  that  the  dis- 
tance they  are  required  to  walk  is  an  unreasonable  one,  and 
as  a  result  their  physical  welfare  is  imperilled. 

Hearing  held  at  the  Town  Hall  at  Newport  Tuesday, 
June  13. 

■Mr.  Cutting  testified  that  he  was  instructed  by  ]\Ir.  Davis, 
at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Croydon  school  board,  to  send 
his  children  to  the  Guild  school ;  the  children  walked  to 
school  for  three  winters ;  the  town  of  Croydon  at  times  did 
not  break  out  its  part  of  the  road  which  they  would  have 
to  use,  and  the  oldest  girl  has  been  sick  this  year  as  a  result 
of  wet  feet  and  colds.     He  estimates  that  it  is  better  than 
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two  miles  and  a  half  from  his  house  to  the  schoolhouse,, 
over  an  ordinary  country  road,  and  hilly.  The  schooli 
board  admit  all  the  foregoing  except  the  estimate  of  dis- 
tance. By  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Inspector 
Gunn  of  the  Department  had  measured  the  distance  with 
an  automobile  on  the  day  of  the  hearing  and  found  it  to  be 
substantially  two  miles. 

It  appears  upon  testimony  that  the  nearest  Croydon 
school  would  be  that  of  Croydon  Flat  and  that  the  road 
from  the  Cutting  place  to  Croydon  Flat  direct  has  been 
discontinued  by  act^  of  the  towns  of  Croydon  and  New- 
port. It  is  contended  that,  though  this  road  has  been  dis- 
continued, it  is  perfectly  usable  by  foot  passengers. 

The  distance  from  Mr.  Cutting's  place  to  the  nearest 
Croydon  school  by  the  shortest  legal  road  would  involve 
a  long  detour. 

Mr.  Cutting  works  in  Newport  and  goes  back  and  forth 
every  day. 

The  school  board  of  Croydon  assert  that  they  have  been 
willing  to  pay  transportation  from  the  Mardin  place,  which 
is  situated  about  one  half  mile  nearer  to  the  school  than  is 
Mr.  Cutting's.  The  school  district  of  Newport  pays  Mr. 
Mardin  for  carrying  his  own  children,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  a  reasonable  amount  he  would  carry  ihc 
Cutting  children.  He  is  paid  for  carrying  his  childrcti 
only  in  the  v/inter  months. 

O.  H.  Toothaker,  superintendent  of  schools,  testified  as 
to  the  following  facts  regarding  the  Cutting  children : 

Arnold  Cutting,  age  ten,  has  been  in  Grade  4  during  the 
past  year  and  is  promoted  unconditionally  to  Grade  5. 
The  register  shows  for  this  child  eight  absences  in  the  fall 
term,  fifty-two  in  the  winter  term  and  eight  in  the  spring 
term. 

Aria  Cutting,  age  fourteen,  has  been  in  Grade  7  during 
the  past  year  and  is  promoted  unconditionally  to  Grade  8. 
She  was  absent  six  sessions  in  the  fall  term,  fifty-two  in 
the  winter  term  and  eleven  in  the  spring  term. 

Christy  Cutting,   age   seven,   first  grade,   was   promoted 
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unconditionally  and  was  absent  ten  sessions  during  the  fall 
term,  fifty- four  sessions  during  the  winter  term  and  eight 
sessions  during  the  spring  term. 

It  appears  from  all  the  foregoing  that  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  the  Cutting  children  to  walk  as  far  as  the 
Mardin  house  at  any  time  of  the  year  except  during  ex- 
tremely inclement  weather,  when  children  should  frequent- 
ly be  detained  at  home  and  when  in  cities  and  larger  towns 
they  are  signalled  to  remain  at  home  by  no-school  signals, 
so-called ;  that  the  children  are  able  to  walk  the  entire  dis- 
tance during  the  spring  and  fall  terms  is  evident,  in  the 
first  place,  by  the  fact  that  they  have  done  so  for  three  years 
past,  and  by  the  further  fact  of  their  exceedingly  good 
attendance  record  during  the  fall  term  and  the  spring  term 
of  the  past  school  year.  It  is  unreasonable  and  a  menace 
to  the  physical  welfare  of  these  children  that  they  should 
be  required  to  walk  to  school  during  the  winter  term. 

]\Ir.  Cutting,  no  doubt,  is  not  relieved  of  his  primary 
duty  to  provide  for  the  education  of  his  children  even 
though  free  education  is  furnished  by  the  act  of  a  benefi- 
cent state,  but  none  the  less  our  Courts  have  said  that  the 
parent  cannot  be  turned  into  a  common  carrier  and  he  can- 
not be  compelled  to  interrupt  his  ordinary  ])usiness  to  see 
that  his  children  are  carried  to  school  and  c:.rried  home 
again.     See  State  vs.  Hall,  74  N.  H.  61. 

It  is,  therefore,  found  that  the  requirement  +.hat  these 
children  shall  attend  this  school  and  walk  during  the  winter 
term  is  a  menace  to  their  physical  welfare,  and  it  is  ordered 
that  the  children  of  D.  W.  Cutting  attend  school  at  the 
Guild  school  in  the  school  di.'^trict  of  Newport,  and  that  the 
school  district  of  Croydon  pay  for  their  tuition  there,  jiot 
exceeding  the  average  cost  per  child  of  instruction  for  the 
regularly  em])loyed  teachers  and  the  cost  of  textbooks, 
su])plics  and  apparatus  in  said  district  of  Newport,  and  it 
is  further  ordered  that  for  such  time  as  the  school  board  of 
Newport  shall  ]:)ay  Mr.  INIardin  for  carrying  his  children, 
the  school  board  of  Croydon  shall  pay  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  Mr.  Cutting's  children. 
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In  the  case  of  Silas  Creightou  et  als.,  appellants  from  order 
of  School  Board  of  Enfield. 

The  complainants  allege  that,  with  their  children,  they 
reside  on  Methodist  Hill,  so-called,  partly  in  the  school 
district  of  Plainfield  and  partly  in  that  of  Enfield.  The 
children  of  all  concerned  are  within  reasonable  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  school  at  Methodist  Hill,  which  is  on  the 
Plainfield  side  of  the  district  line,  the  line  running  along 
the  middle  of  the  public  highway  immediately  in  front  of 
the  schoolhouse. 

The  complainants  further  allege  that  their  children  are 
denied  schooling  at  the  expense  of  the  district  by  the  school 
board  of  Enfield  at  the  said  Methodist  Hill  school  in  Plain 
field,  but  are  required  to  attend  eit^ier  the  Montcalm  or 
Potato  Hill  school  in  Enfield  at  a  distance  of  from  one  and 
one-half  to  two  miles  respectively.  They  allege  that  the 
road  is  bad  and  that  no  transportation  has  been  furnished. 

Hearing  ordered  and  held  at  the  schoolhouse  on  Aletho- 
dist  Hill  on  Friday,  June  2. 

It  appears  on  testimony  that  there  are  seven  children  at 
present  involved,  the  majority  of  whom  live  in  the  school 
district  of  Enfield,  and  that  there  will  soon  be  other  chil- 
dren of  school  age. 

Parents  were  offered  seventy-five  cents  a  week  to  carry 
their  children  to  Montcalm  and  one  dollar  to  Potato  Hill. 
They  refused.  The  roads  are  admittedly  very  bad  and,  in 
part,  through  woodland.  The  region  is  one  of  excellent  up- 
land farming  country,  but  somewhat  remote. 

It  is  further  brought  out  that  several  of  the  families 
involved  had  expected  that  there  would  be  a  school  when 
they  moved  to  the  region  and  that  the  school  is  essential, 
not  only  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  children  but  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  section  as  well. 

At  different  times  in  the  past  a  joint  school  has  been 
maintained  by  the  two  school  districts  in  question.  There 
have  been  frequent  instances  of  dissatisfaction  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  school  and  the  same  has 
been  closed  at  various  times  in  the  past. 
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The  parents  in  question  could  undoubtedly  compel  the 
school  board  of  Enfield,  at  law,  to  send  suitable  and  ade- 
quate transportation  for  their  children.  The  tender  of 
seventy-five  cents  and  one  dollar  a  week  respectively,  made 
by  the  Enfield  board,  has  no  standing.  The  parent  cannot 
be  compelled  to  leave  his  work  and  carry  his  children  to 
school.  The  school  board  must  convey  children  whenever 
the  distance  required  to  be  walked  is  an  unreasonable  one. 
See  State  vs.  Hall,  74  N.  H.  61. 

It  is  found  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  physical  Avelfare 
of  these  children  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  attend 
the  schools  in  question,  and  it  is  therefore  ordered : 

1.  That  children  living  in  the  section  known  as  Metho- 
dist Hill  and  on  the  Enfield  side  of  the  district  line  attend 
school  at  the  Methodist  Hill  school  in  the  school  district 
of  Plainfield  and  that  Enfield  pay  tuition  to  Plainfield  to  the 
extent  of  the  average  cost  per  child  of  instruction  in  the 
school  district  of  Plainfield  for  the  regularly  employed 
teachers  thereof  and  the  cost  of  textbooks,  supplies  and 
apparatus. 

2.  That  the  Plainfield  board,  on  its  part,  provide  a  suit- 
able and  proper  schoolhouse  and  suitable  equii^ment  for  the 
same. 


High  School,  East  Jaffrey 


New  Rural  School  in  Jai-krhy 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Approval  of  Secondary  Schools. 

Chapter  96  of  the  Laws  of  1901  makes  provision  for 
the  higher  education  at  public  expense  of  youth  residing 
in  towns  in  which  no  high  school  is  maintained.  For 
this  purpose,  the  law  defines  an  high  school  to  be  an  insti- 
tution capable  of  preparing  students  for  college,  technical 
school  or  normal  school,  and  provides  that  all  such  schools 
shall  be  certified  as  such  by  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. 

In  effect,  this  provision  of  law  makes  the  superintendent 
of    public   instruction   the   judge   of    secondary    standards. 

I  have  discussed  the  principles  by  which  the  office  has 
been  governed  in  the  application  of  this  statute  in  earlier 
reports.  In  general,  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
standards  applied  by  competent  educational  authority 
throughout  the  nation.  I  have  given  especial  weight  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Educational  Council  of  Xew 
Hampshire,  since  this  body  seems  to  be  able  to  express 
most  authoritatively  the  competent  educational  opinion  of 
this  state. 

The  conditions  under  which  schools  have  been  approved 
are  herewith  outlined : 

Approval  of  high  schools  and  academies  under  the  law 
of  1901,  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  is  in 
substance  a  certification  by  that  officer  that  the  schools  ap- 
proved are  of  the  standard  specified  by  law.  The  law 
prescribes  that  they  shall  be  of  college-preparatory  grade, 
that  is,  that  they  shall  teach  those  subjects  commonly  ac- 
cepted as  college  admission  requirements,  and  teach  them 
with  that  degree  of  efficiency  which  will  adequately  pre- 
pare students  for  admission  to  college. 

Schools  wall  not  ordinarily  be  approved  wdiich  fail  to 
fulfill  the  following  minimum  requirements  for  approval: 

1.  The  teachers  of  the  school  must  have  received  an 
education  qualifying  them  to  prepare  others  for  higher 
institutions,  that  is  to  say,  teachers  in  approved  secondary 
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schools  must  hold  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  for  purpose  of 
the  school  the  full  equivalent.  This  requirement  will  not 
be  held  to  apply  to  teachers  who  were  in  service  in  ap- 
proved schools  prior  to  July  15,  1905. 

2.  A  sufificient  corps  of  teachers  must  be  employed  so 
that  no  teacher  will  be  obliged  to  teach  more  than  eight 
periods  per  day.  This  is  regardless  of  the  number  of 
curricula  approved. 

3.  A  regular  program  of  studies  calculated  to  fulfill  the 
intention  of  the  law  must  be  adopted  by  the  school  board 
or  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  and,  after  approval,  such 
program  may  not  be  changed  without  express  approval 
in  writing  of  the  state  superintendent.  A  deviation  from 
the  adopted  program  will  be  considered  by  the  superinten- 
dent as  a  change  in  program. 

4.  The  program  of  the  approved  school  may  not  in- 
clude subjects  which  belong  essentially  to  the  elementary 
school.  Just  in  so  far  as  it  does  include  such  subjects, 
it  tends  to  become  a  common  school  and  not  such  a  school 
as  is  contemplated  by  the  law. 

5.  Reasonable  instruction  in  Ithe  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire 
is  required  by  law.  Such  a  course  is  required  of  every 
pupil.  The  superintendent  will  consider  a  year's  work  in 
the  history  and  government  of  the  United  States  and  of 
New  Hampshire  to  be  reasonable  instruction.  Such  a 
course  may  well  be  given  in  the  senior  year  when  pupils 
have  gained  a  desirable  maturity.  It  v/ould  then  be  a 
course   regularly   accepted  by   the   colleges    for   admission, 

6.  The  Jaw  requires  that  such  school  shall  be  properly 
equipped.     The  school  must  possess : 

(1)  An    adequate    supply   of    suitable    text-books. 

(2)  ,'\n  adequate  supply  of  reference  books.     This 

may  be  taken  to  mean  at  least : 
(a)   One   or    more   good      unabridged     English 
dictionaries. 
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(b)  One  or  more  good  unabridged  lexicons  for 

each  foreign  language  offered. 

(c)  Either  a  good  encyclopedia,  or  a  good  ad- 

vanced  treatise    for   each    course   in   his- 
tory and  science  ofifered. 

(3)  A  sufficient  supply  of  wall  maps  for  each  course 

in  history,  geography,  etc. 

(4)  A  sufficient  laboratory  equipment  for  individual 

work    by   pupils     in    each     of    the    sciences, 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology^  if   offered. 

7.  The  school  must  establish  and  maintain  an  adequate 
standard  of  admission  requirements.  All  pupils  entering 
from  beyond  the  district  limits,  from  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  governing  body  of  the  school,  that  is  to 
say,  those  commonly  known  as  "tuition  pupils,"  may  be 
admitted  only  upon  written  examination  in  spelling,  Eng- 
lish composition,  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United 
States,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  physiolog}-  and  hygiene, 
the  last  with  special  reference  to  the  eft'ects  of  the  use  of 
narcotics  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  governing  body 
must  establish  and  maintain  some  regular  and  adequate 
rules  of  admission  for  pupils  coming  from  schools  within 
its  own  jurisdiction,  as,  for  instance,  pupils  entering  a  high 
school  from  a  grammar  school. 

8.  The  governing  body  must  establish  and  maintain 
some  regular  and  adequate  rules  of  promotion  from  class  to 
class  within  the  school. 

9.  The  governing  bodv  must  maintain  a  proper  state 
of  discipline  within  the  school.  A  school  cannot  fairly  be 
said  to  be  capable  of  preparing  for  college  except  it  be 
conducted  in  good  order. 

10.  P"or  more  detailed  information  see  standard  pro- 
gram of  studies  for  the  secondary  schools  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, or  write  to  the  department. 

For  the  school  year  1915-1916,  the  following  schools 
were  approved : 
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First  Class.     (Program 
Alton  High  School, 
Amherst    High    School, 
Antrim   High    School, 
Appleton   Academy,    New 

Ipswich, 
Ashland  High  School, 
Atkinson   Academy, 
Austin-Cate  Academy, 

Strafford  Center, 
Bath  High  School, 
Berlin  High  School, 
Bethlehem  High  School, 
Coe's   Academy,    North- 
wood   Center, 
Colby  Academy,   New 

London, 
Colebrook  Academy, 
Conant  High  School,  East 

Jaffrey, 
Concord  High  School, 
Dover   High   School, 
Dow  Academy,   Franconia, 
Enfield   High   School, 
Epping  High   School, 
Farmington    Hjgh    jSchool, 
Franklin  High  School, 
Gorham  High  School, 
Groveton   High   School, 
Hampstead   High   School, 
Hampton  Academy, 
Hanover   High   School, 
Haverhill  Academy, 
Henniker    High    School, 
Hillsborough  High  School, 
Hinsdale  High  School, 
Hollis  High  School, 
Hopkinton  High   School, 
Contoocook, 


of  four  or  more  years.) 
Jefferson  High  School, 
Keene  High  School, 
Kimball  Union  Academy, 

Meriden. 
Laconia   High   School, 
Lancaster    High    School, 
Lebanon  High  School, 
Lebanon  (W'est)  High, 

School, 
Lincoln   High    School, 
Lisbon  High  School, 
Littleton   High    School, 
^Manchester  High   School, 
McGaw  Listitute,  Reed's 

Ferry, 
Milford  High   School, 
Mount   St.    Mary's   Semi- 
nary,   Hooksett, 
Nashua   High    School, 
New    Hampton   Literary 

Institution. 
Newmarket  High   School, 
Newport   High    School, 
Nute  High  School,  ^Milton, 
Pembroke    Academy, 
Penacook    High    School, 
Peterborough  High  School, 
Pinkerton   Academy,   Derry, 
Pittsfield   High   School. 
Plymouth    High    School, 
Portsmouth  High   School, 
Proctor  Academy,  Andover, 
Robinson  Seminary,  ILxeter, 
Rochester   High    School, 
Sanborn  Seminary, 

Kingston, 
Simonds  Free  High  School, 

Warner,  " 
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Somersworth  High  School, 

St.  Anselm's  College, 
Manchester, 

St.  Mary's  School,  Con- 
cord, 

Stevens   High   School, 
Claremont, 

Stratford    (North)    High 
School, 


Sunapee  High  School, 
Tilton    Seminary, 
Tuck  High   School,  Exeter, 
A\^alpole  High  School, 
Whitefield  High  School, 
Wilton  High  School, 
Winchester   High   School, 
Woodsville   High   School. 


Second  Class.     (Program  of  three  years.) 


Charlestown  High  School, 
Conway   High    School, 
Fitzwilliam   High    School, 


Hancock  High  School, 
North    Conway    High 
School, 


Third  Class.     (Program  of  two  years.) 


Bristol  High  School, 
Canaan   High    School, 
Chester  High   School, 
Eaton  High  School,  Dan- 
ville, 
Errol  High  School, 


Gilmanton   Academy, 
Marlborough,   High    School, 
Meredith  High  School, 
Raymond   High    School, 
Troy  High  School, 
Warren  High   School. 


For  the   school  year    1916-1917,   the    following   schools 
were  approved : 

First  Class.     (Program  of  four  or  more  years.) 


Alton  High   School, 
Amherst  High   School, 
Antrim  High  School, 
Appleton  Academy,  New 

Ipswich, 
Ashland  High  School, 
Atkinson  Academy, 
Austin-Cate  Academy, 

Strafford    Center, 
Bath   High    School, 


Berlin    High    School, 
Bethlehem    High    School, 
Charlestown  High  School, 
Coe's   Academy,   North- 
wood    Center, 
Colby  Academy,   New 

London, 
Colebrook   Academy. 
Conant  High  School,  East 
JafTrey, 
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Concord  High  School, 
Conway  High  School, 
Conway   (North)    High 

School, 
Dover   High   School, 
Dow  Academy,   Franconia, 
Enfield   High    School, 
Epping   High    School, 
Exeter  High  School, 
Farmington  High   School, 
Franklin  High  School, 
Gilmanton  High  School, 
Goffstown  High  School, 
Gorham  High  School, 
Groveton    High    School, 
Hampstead  High   School, 
Hampton  Academy, 
Hancock  High  School, 
Hanover  High  School, 
Haverhill  Academy, 
Henniker  High  School, 
Hillsborough  High  School, 
Hinsdale   High   School, 
Hopkinton    High    School, 

Contoocook, 
Jefferson    High    School, 
Keene   High   School, 
Kimball  Union  Academy, 

Aleriden, 
Laconia  High   School, 
Lancaster  High  School, 
Lebanon   High    School, 
Lebanon    (West)    High 

School, 
Lincoln  High  School, 
Lisbon   High   School, 
Littleton  High  School, 
Manchester  High   School, 


AIcGaw  Institute,  Reed's 

Ferry, 
Milford  High  School, 
]\Iount   St.    Mary's   Semi- 
nary, Hooksett, 
Xashua  High  School, 
New   Hampton   Literary 

Institution, 
Newmarket  High   School, 
Newport  High  School, 
Nute  High  School,  3>Iilton, 
Pembroke  Academy, 
Penacook  High  School, 
Peterborough    High    School, 
Pinkerton   Academy,   Derry, 
Pittsfield   High   School. 
Plymouth    High    School, 
Portsmouth    High    School, 
Proctor  Academy,  Andover, 
Robinson  Seminary,  Exeter, 
Rochester   High    School, 
Sanborn  Seminary, 

Kingston, 
Simonds  Free  High  School, 

Warner, 
Somersworth  High  School, 
St.   IMary's  School,  Con- 
cord, 
Stevens  High  School, 

Claremont, 
Stratford  High   School, 

North   Stratford, 
Sunapee  High  School, 
Tilton    Seminar}', 
Walpole   High    School, 
Whitefield  High  School, 
Wilton  High   School, 
Winchester  High   School, 
Woodsville   High    School. 
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Second  Class.      (Program  of  three  years.) 

Fitzwilliam   High    School,       Raymond  High  School, 
Meredith   High   School,  A\'oodstock  High  School. 

Third   Class.     (Program   of   two   years.) 

Chester  High  School,  Errol  High  School, 

Eaton  High  School,  Troy  High  School, 

Danville,  Warren  High  School. 

Fourth    Class.     (Program    of    one   year.) 
]yIarlborough  High  School, 

Revocation  of  approval. 

Approval  was  withdrawn  from  schools  as  shown  by 
the  following  tabulation  upon  disclosure  by  inspection  that 
the  schools  were  not  maintaining  the  standard  contem- 
plated by  their  programs. 

Goffstown  High  School,  March  15,  1915. 

This  school  was  restored  to  approved  standing  after 

inspection  January   10,   1916. 
Hollis  High  School,  December  16,  1915. 
Bristol  High  School,  January  25,  1916. 
Alarlborough  High  School,  January  27,  1916,  restored 

at  beginning  of  school  year  1916-17. 
Canaan  High  School,  February  12^  1916. 
Reapproval   was   refused    New    Boston    High    SchooJ 
at  the  beginning  of  school  year,  1914-15. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Teachers'   Institutes. 

The  teachers'  institute  is  in  part  an  anachronism  which 
refuses  to  justify  the  logic  of  the  situation.  Institutes 
were  originally  established  in  days  when  there  were  no 
trained  teachers  and  when  professional  supervision  had 
little  or  no  foothold.  They  were  evidently  designed  to 
supply  in  a  small  measure  the  lack  of  professional  train- 
ing in  the  teaching  force.  One  would  expect  that  in  this 
day,  when  trained  teachers  and  professional  supervision 
are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  that  the  teachers' 
institute  would  become  needless  and  would  fail  to  interest 
the  teaching  force.  Such  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
the  case.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  in- 
stitutes have  never  been  so  efit'ective  in  reaching  the  teach- 
ers, in  ministering  to  their  felt  needs,  and  in  attracting 
their  interested  attention  as  during  the  biennium  for  which 
this  report  is  made. 

The  requests  for  meetings  are  more  numerous  than  can 
be  supplied.  The  attendance  is  commonly  from  7})%  to 
100%  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  group  of  towns  for  which 
the  institute  is  appointed.  The  evident  conclusion  from 
the  testimony  of  school  boards  and  others  interested  is 
that  it  pays. 

The  meetings  for  teachers  are  commonly  of  one  day 
only,  and  that  day  is  devoted  to  six  or  eight  lectures  deal- 
ing in  a  practical  way  with  the  problems  of  the  schoolroom. 

A  two-day  meeting  for  school  boards  is  now  regularly 
held  at  Concord  in  the  early  spring,  and  this  has  proved 
to  be  of  great  practical  value. 

Two  meetings,  for  superintendents  and  headmasters 
primarily,  are  held  annually  at  the  Plymouth  Normal 
School, — one  of  three  days  in  the  Christmas  vacation  and 
the  other,  of  five  days,  just  before  the  commencement  of 
the  school  year.  The  larger  administrative  school  prob- 
lems of  the  state  are  the  subject  of  discussion  at  these 
meetincfs. 


New  Two-room  School,  Charlestown 


Machine  Work,  Dover  Ilic.n  School 
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The    following     tables    summarize 
institute  system  for  the  two  years. 


the    history   of    the 


TABLE  No.  5 

Statistics  of  Teachers'  Institutes  from  Septem- 
ber I,  1914,  to  August  31,  1915 


Location 


1  Unity 

2  Jackson 

3  Effingham 
i    Hinsdale 

5  Sandwich 

6  Wentworth 

7  Tuftonboro 

8  Bath 

9  Lyme 

10  Sandown 

11  West  Stewarts- 

town 

12  Greenfiekl 

13  Danbnry 

14  New  Durham 

15  Gorhani 

16  Newport 

17  Salem 

18  Goffstown 

19  Whitefield 

20  Keene 

21  TiJton 

22  *Contoocook 

23  Rochester 

24  Concord 

25  Exeter 

26  *Plymouth 

27  tManchester 

Total 


County 


Sullivan 

Carroll 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Carroll 

(•Jrafton 

Carroll 

(-irafton 

Grafton 

Rockingham 

Coos 

Hills  boro 

Merrimack 

Strafford 

C;30S 

Sullivan 

Rockingham 

Hillsboro 

Coos 

Cheshire 

Belknap 

Merrimack 

Strafford 

Merrimack 

Rockingham 

Grafton 

Hillsboro 


Date 


Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


Nov. 

Nc-v. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar.         5 

Mar.  12,  13 

May         14 


13 

13 

21) 

20 

4 

4 

11 

11 

15 

22 

29 

5 

12 

19 


6 
5 
3 

10 
5 

12 
3 

18 
7 
11 

6 
16 
10 

6 


281 


34 
27 
16 
49 
20 
61 
19 
jOl 
33 
43 

38 

78 

53 

27 

.59 

75 

63 

61 

46 

158 

101 

28 

109 

304 

176 

42 


•  a  ^ 

I  C  D 

"  21s 


CO 


1860        91 


$65  43 

41  23 
55  56 
28  75 
65  46 
24  63 
44  73 
47  29 
34  53 
40  22 

21  12 
87  97 
39  95 
18  29 
44  24 

31  07 
37  65 
30  39 
26  16 
60  47 
51  70 

32  78 
93  12 
46  93 
30  42 
55  P9 

42  35 

.'fl,148  03 


Secondary  teachers  only 
■  Kindergarten  teachers  only 
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TABLE  No.  6 

Statistics   of    Superintendents'    Institutes   from 
vSeptember  i,   1914,  to  August  31,   1915 


0.        Location 

County 

Date 

Districts 
represented 

Attendance 

Cost 

1  Plymouth 

2  Plymouth 

Grafton 
Grafton 

Dec.  31,  Jan. 

1,2 
Au?.    23,    24, 

25,  20,  27 

67 

68 

48 
60 

$17  28 
&52  36 

Total 

135 

108 

1369  64 

TABLE  No.    7 

Statistics  of    State    School    Board    Conventions 
FROM  September  i,  1914,  to  August  31,   1915 

School  board 
Districts       members  in 
No.      Location  County  Datj        Represented     attendance  Cost 

1    Concord  Merrimack    May  19, 20  71  104  $57  66 

Total  71  104  $57  66 
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TABLE   No.  8 


9^ 


Statistics  of  Teachers'    Institutes  from   Septem- 
ber  I,  1915,  TO  August  31,  1916 


^            Location 

a 

County 

Date 

01  a 

0  g  § 

0 

Q 

H 

0 

1  Colebrook 

Coos 

Oct. 

1 

8 

♦78 

1 

$7  30 

2  Center  Harbor 

Belknap 

Oct. 

8 

6 

28 

3 

49  07 

3  Sunapee 

Sullivan 

Oct. 

8 

14 

59 

6 

31  00 

4  Weare  Centre 

Hillsboro 

Oct. 

8 

4 

27 

3 

19  56 

5  Conway 

Carroll 

Oct. 

15 

5 

30 

26  27 

6  Saubornville 

Carroll 

Oct. 

15 

5 

as 

2 

29  99 

7  Campton 

Grafton 

Oct. 

29 

6 

28 

4 

22  48 

8  Canaan 

Grafton 

Oct. 

29 

11 

68 

12 

64  58 

9  Hooksett 

Merrimack 

Nov. 

5 

8 

35 

3 

33  79 

10  Springfield 

Sullivan 

Nov. 

5 

1 

2 

4 

32  52 

U  Northwood  Centre  Rockingham 

Nov. 

12 

3 

18 

1 

45  01 

12  Plaistow 

Rockingham 

Nov. 

12 

10 

38 

2 

23  40 

13  Richmond 

Cheshire 

Nov. 

19 

5 

30 

1 

39  .^5 

14  Woodsville 

Grafton 

Nov. 

19 

19 

1.52 

2 

87  33 

15  Milford 

Hillsboro 

Dec. 

3 

12 

71 

13 

7  67 

16  Tilton 

Belknap 

Jan. 

21 

15 

124 

4 

39  85 

17  Keene 

Cheshire 

Jan. 

28 

18 

141 

1 

70  32 

18  Berlin 

Coos 

Feb. 

4 

12 

94 

1 

71  41 

19  Lebanon 

Grafton 

Feb. 

11 

12 

73 

8 

30  57 

20  Nashua 

Hillsboro 

Feb. 

18 

24 

445 

3 

15  79 

21  Portsmouth 

Rockingham 

Mar. 

3 

20 

162 

8 

53  58 

22  Dover 

Strafford 

Mar. 

10 

12 

134 

3 

56  83 

23  tConcord 

Merrimack 

May 

5 

5 

27 

47  07 

Total 

235 

1897 

85 

$904  94 

•  Includes  teachers  from  border  state 
•J-  Kindergarten  teachers  only 
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TABLE  No.    9 

Statistics    of   Superintendents'    Institutes   from 
September  i,   1915,  to  August  31,   1916 

Districts 
No.       Location  County  Date       represented    Attendance        Cost 

1  Plymouth  Grafton        Mar.  29,  30, 31         100  46 

2  Plymouth  Grafton        Aug.  21, 23, 23, 

24, 25,  26  73  48  $323  30 

Total  173  94  $323  30 

TABLE  No.    io 

Statistics    of  State    School    Board    Conventions 
FROM  September   i,   1915,  to  August  51,   1916 


Cost 
$79  60 


No.       Location 

Caimty 

Date 

School  board 
Districts     members  in 
represented    attendance 

1    Concord 

Merrimack 

May  4,  5 

68                     105 

Total 

68                     105 

$79  60 


TABLE  No.   II 

Summary  for  19 14-19 15 

Teachers'  institutes  27 

Attendance  2,423 

Cost  $1,148  03 

Superintendents'  institutes  2 

Attendance  108 

Co,st  $369  64 

State  School  board  conventions  i 

Attendance  158 

Cost  $57  66 

Total  : 

Institutes  and  conventions  30 

Attendance  2,689 

Cost                     '  $1,575  33 


teachers'  institutes  IOI 

TABLE  NO.  12. 

Summary   for   1915-1916. 

Teachers'    institutes    23 

Attendance       2,41 5 

Cost        $904.94 

Superintendents'    institutes    2 

Attendance       94 

Cost        ^323.30 

State   School   Board   conventions    1 

Attendance       135 

Cost      $79.60 

Total : 

Institutes  and  conventions    26 

Attendance        2,670 

Cost    $1,307.84 
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TABLE  NO.  13. 
Districts  Represexted  at  Institutes. 


Towns 

Number  of       Towns 

Xunil)(-r  of 

Instituti's 

Institutes 

Acworth, 

1    Chichester, 

1 

Albany, 

2    Claremont, 

2 

Alexandria. 

1    Colebrook, 

4 

Allenstown. 

2   Columbia, 

3 

Alstead, 

1    Concord, 

4 

Alton, 

3   Con\va\\ 

2 

Amherst, 

2    Cornish, 

2 

Andover, 

3    Croydon, 

2 

Antrim, 

2    Dalton, 

2 

Ashland, 

4   Danbury, 

3 

Atkinson 

4   Danville, 

2 

Auburn, 

1    Deerf^eld, 

2 

Barnstead, 

1    Deering, 

1 

Barrington. 

1    Derry. 

2 

Bartlett, 

2   Dorchester, 

1 

Bath, 

2    Dover, 

2 

Bedford. 

2    Dublin, 

3 

Belmont. 

2   Dummer, 

1 

Bennington, 

1    Dunbarton, 

2 

Berlin, 

2   Durham, 

2 

Bethlehem. 

3    East  Kingston. 

3 

Boscawen, 

2   Easton, 

1 

Bow, 

4   Eaton, 

1 

Brentwood. 

1    Effingham, 

1 

Brookfield. 

2   Enfield, 

•-> 

Brookline. 

1    Epping, 

Campton. 

2   Jipsom, 

2 

Canaan, 

4   Errol. 

2 

Candia, 

1    Exeter, 

2 

Canterbury, 

1    Earmington, 

^ 
o 

Center  Harbor, 

3    Eitzwilliam, 

4 

Charlestown, 

2    Eranccstown, 

2 

Chesterfield, 

2    I-Vanconia, 

1 

teachers'  institutes 
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Towns 

Franklin, 

Freedom, 

Fremont, 

Gilford, 

Gilsum, 

Goffstown, 

Gorham, 

Goshen, 

Grafton, 

Grantham, 

Greenfield. 

Greenland, 

Greenville., 

Grot  on, 

Hampstead, 

Hampton. 

Hampton   Falls, 

Hancock, 

Hanover, 

Harrisville, 

Hart's  Location, 

Haverhill, 

Hebron, 

Henniker, 

Hill, 

Hillsborough, 

Hinsdale, 

Holderness, 

Hollis, 

Hooksett, 

Hopkinton, 

Hudson, 

Jackson, 

JaflFrey, 

Jefferson, 

Keene, 

Kensington, 


Number  of 
Institutes 

Towns 

Number  of 
Institutes 

6 

Kingston, 

3 

1 

Laconia, 

3 

3 

Lancaster, 

2 

1 

Landaff, 

2 

2 

Lebanon, 

4 

4 
3 

Lempster, 
Lincoln, 

2 
1 

3 

Lisbon, 

4 

3 

Litchfield, 

1 

1 

Littleton, 

3 

2 
2 

Londonderry, 
Loudon. 

2 

1 

1 

Lyman. 

2 

1 

1; 

Lyme, 
Lyndeborough, 

2 
2 

2 

Aladbury, 

1 

1 

Madison, 

•    2 

4 

Manchester, 

4 

3 

^Marlborough, 

2 

2 

Alarlow, 

1 

1 

Mason, 

1 

4 

Meredith, 

3 

1 

Merrimack, 

2 

3 

Aliddleton, 

1 

2 

Milan, 

2 

2 

Milford, 

1 

3 

Milton, 

3 

r 

Mont   Vernon, 

2 

3 

Monroe, 

2 

4 

Moultonborough, 

^ 
0 

3 

Xashua, 

4 

2 

Xelson, 

1 

1 

Xew  Boston. 

3 

'  1 

Xewbmy, 

2 

3 

X  ewcastle. 

1 

2 

X'ew  Durham, 

2 

3 

X'ewtields, 

2 
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Towns 

New  Hampton, 
Xewington. 
New   Ipswich, 
New   London, 
Newmarket, 
Newport, 
Newton, 
Northfield, 
North    Hampton, 
Northumberland, 
Northwood, 
Nottingham, 
Orange, 
Orford, 
Ossipee, 
Pel  ham, 
Pembroke, 
Penacook, 
Peterborough, 
Piermont, 
Pittsburg, 
Pittsfield, 
Plainfield, 
Plaistow, 
Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, 
Randolph, 
Raymond, 
-Richmond, 
Rindge, 
Rochester, 
Rollins  ford, 
Rumney, 
Rye, 
Salem, 
Salisbury. 
Sanbornton, 


Number  of 
Institutes 

1 

2 
2 
1 
2 

9 


Towns 


Sandown, 

Sandwich, 

Seabrook, 

Shelburne, 

Somersworth, 

South  Hampton, 

2  Springheld, 

3  Stark, 
Stewartstown, 
Strafford, 
Stratford, 
Stratham, 
Sullivan, 
Sunapee, 
Surry. 
Sutton, 
Swanzey, 
Tam  worth. 
Temple. 
Thornton, 
Tilton, 
Troy, 

Tuftonboro, 
Unity, 
W'akeheld, 
Walpole, 
Warner. 
Warren. 
Washington. 
Weare, 
Wentworth. 
Westmoreland, 
Whitefiekl, 
Wilmot, 
Wilton, 
Winchester. 
Windb.am, 


Number  of 
Institutes 

1 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 

4 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
2 

2 
'> 

3 

3 
1 

9 
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Towns 


\\'olfeboi"0, 
Woodstock, 


Number  of       Towns 
Institutes 

2    Woodsville. 
2 


TABLE  NO.   14. 


Number  of 
Institutes 


Districts  Represented  at   Xo   Institute  During  Two 

Years. 


Benton, 

Bradford, 

Bridgewater, 

Bristol, 

Carroll, 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Clarksville, 

Ellsworth, 


Gilmanton, 

Langdon, 

Lee, 

*Roxbury, 

Sharon, 

Stoddard, 

Webster. 

Wentworth's  Location, 

Windsor. 


TABLE  NO.  15. 


Districts   Represented   at    Xo   Institute   During 

II.     Last  six  years. 
Bridgewater, 


I.     Last    four   years. 
Bridgewater, 
Chatham, 
Clarksville, 
Roxbury, 
Sharon, 
Webster, 
Wentworth's   Location, 
Windsor, 

III.     Last   eight   years. 

Bridgewater, 

Chatham, 

Roxbury, 

Sharon, 

Wentwor til's    Location, 

Windsor, 


Chatham, 

Roxbury, 

Sharon, 

Wentworth's  Location, 

Windsor. 


*  No  schools 
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TABLE  NO.  16. 

Districts   Ri:PRi:siiXTED   at   State   School   Board   Con- 
vention,  1915. 


District 


Number 
present 


AUenstown,  ] 

Alton,  1 

Amherst,  2 

Antrim.  2 

Barnstead,  1 

Bedford,  2 

Belmont,  1 

Berlin.  1 

Boscawen,  2 

Bow,  1 

Bristol — Special,  1 

Canaan — Town,  2 

Canaan — Special  1 

Canterbury,  1 

Chester,  1 

Chichester,  2 

Concord — Union,  3 

Danbury,  3 

Danville.  1 

Derry — Town,  1 

Dorchester,  3 

Dunbarton,  2 

Exeter,  i 

Farmington — ^Town,  2 

Farmington — Special,  1 

Franklin,  2 

Fremont,  1 

Goffstown — Town,  2 

Goffstown — Special,  1 

Grafton,  2 

Hampstead,  1 

Hampton,  1 


District  Number 

present 

Henniker,  1 
Hillsborough — Special,         1 

Holderness,  1 

Hudson,  1 

Kensington,  1 

Kingston,  3 

Laconia,  1 

Lisbon^ — Sugar  Hill.  2 

Lisboii — Special,  1 

Littleton,  2 

Mason.  1, 

Meredith,  2 

Nashua,  1 

Xew    Boston.  1 

Xew   Durham,  2 

X^ew  Ipswich.  1 

Xorthwood,  1 

Ossipee,  1 

Pembroke.  1 

Peterborough,  1 

Piermont,  1 

Pittsfield.  2 

Plymouth.  1 

Richmond,  1 

Rochester,  1 

Rumney,  1 

Springfield,  3 

Sullivan.  2 

Sutton,  1 

Tilton — Special,  1 

Cnity,  1 

W'alpole.  1 
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District 

Number 
present 

District 

Number 
present 

Warner, 
Weare, 

Webster, 

1 

3 

0 

Wilmot, 
Wilton, 
Windham, 

1 

2 

2 

Whitefield- 

-Special, 

2 

TABLE  NO.  17. 

Dtstricts  Represented  at   St.\te   School   Board   Con- 
vention,  1916. 


District 

Number 
present 

District 

Number 
present 

Alexandria, 

2 

Henniker, 

2 

Allenstown, 

2 

Hillsborough — Town, 

2 

Amherst, 

1 

Hillsborough — Special 

1.        1 

Antrim, 

1 

Hopkinton, 

1 

Bedford, 

2 

Pludson, 

1 

Bethlehem^ 

Special, 

1 

Kingston, 

1 

Boscawen, 

3 

Laconia, 

1 

Bow, 

2 

Lee, 

2 

Canaan — Town, 

2 

Lisbon — Sugar    Hill, 

2 

Canaan — Sp( 

:cial 

1 

Lisbon — Special, 

1 

Center  Harbor, 

1 

Littleton, 

1 

Charlestown, 

1 

Londonderry, 

1 

Chesterfield, 

3 

Lyman, 

1 

Chichester, 

1 

Lyndeborough, 

3 

Concord — Ti 

own, 

1 

Mason, 

2 

Concord — U 

nion, 

5 

Merrimack, 

3 

Croydon, 

2 

Milford, 

1 

Danbury, 

3 

Xew    Boston, 

1 

Dorchester, 

2 

Newbury, 

1 

Enfield, 

1 

New  Durham, 

2 

Exeter, 

1 

Newfields, 

2 

Farmington- 

—Special 

) 

New  Hampton, 

2 

Franklin, 

9 

New    Ipswich, 

1 

Goffstown — 

Town, 

1 

Newport, 

1 

Grafton, 

2 

Northfield, 

1 

loS 
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District 

Niuuber 
present 

District 

NuTiil)er 
present 

North  Hampton, 
Pembroke, 

Sutton, 
Warner, 

Peterborough, 

Webster. 

Pittstield, 

Whitefield — Special, 

Plymouth, 
Raymond, 

Wilmot, 
Wilton, 

2 

Rumne}', 

Winchester. 

3 

Sanbornton, 

2 

^^'indham, 

2 

Springfield, 

1 

Woodstock, 

1 

TABLE  NO.  18. 


Showing  Superintendents,  Head  Masters  and  Prin- 
cipals Present  at  Conferences,  December,  1914, 
August,  1915.  March,  1916,  August,  1916. 

Numeral    indicates    number    of    institutes    attended. 


Super  in  ten  den  ts 

Averill — Hinsdale, 
Bacon^ — Mil  ford. 
Best — Walpole, 
Bickford — Manchester, 
Blaisdell — Laconia, 
Breck — Rochester, 
B  rooks — Exeter, 
Butterfield — Dover, 
Carpenter — Littleton, 
Coggins^ — Franklin 
Cotton — Rye, 
Cutts — Derry, 
Damon — Dover, 
Dole — Hanover, 
Ellingwood — Newport. 
Oilman — Lisbon, 
Holman — No.   Stratford, 
Jackson — Whitefield, 


Headmasters 
and  Prineiples 

2  Atwood— Whitefield. 

1  BisbeC' — 

.S        Robinson   Seminary, 

1  Buker — Farmington. 
?)  Crandall — ^^Nleredith, 

2  Cummings — Claremont, 

3  Cunningham — • 
1        Austin-Cate, 

3  Dow — Atkinson, 

1  Dudley— 

3  .   ]\lcGaw    Institute 

4  Dunfield — Portsmouth 

2  Farwell — Lincoln.. 

2  Freese — No.    Stratford. 
1  Harris — Winchester. 

4  Jesseman — Jeft'erson. 

3  MacLean — lierliiu 

4  Ma\- — Lisl:)on. 
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Super  in  tcndcn  ts 

Johnson — Pittsfield, 
Keith — Frankhn, 
Kendall — Peterborough, 
Knowlton — Xo.    Conway, 
Landman — 'Wolfeboro, 
Lane — Hampton. 
Libbey — Contoocook 
^lacDonald — 

East  Jaffrey, 
Moore — Berlin, 
Morrison — -Wilton, 
Page — Woodsville, 
Pringle — Portsmouth, 
Record — Somersworth, 
Roberts,  H.  S. — Suncook, 
Roberts.  T.  A. — Lebanon, 
Sanborn — Pittsfield    and 

Tilton, 
Slayton — Claremont, 
Smith — Mil  ford, 
Speare — Littleton. 
Sumner — Penacook, 
Toothaker — Newport, 
Tuttle — Keene, 
A\'ignot — Gorham. 
\\'illiams — Colebrook, 
A\'inslow — Salem, 


Head  Masters 
and  Principles 

2  McGaw — Hillsboro, 

3  Alerry — Hanover. 

3  Xoyes — Xashua, 

2  Orcutt — \\"oodsville. 

4  Patt— Hancock, 

1  Shanor — ^^■hitefield, 

3  Smith,  A.  W.— 

Xewmarket, 
Smith,  J.  F. — Keene, 
Smith,    M.    M.— Dover 
Smith,  W.  O.— 

Lancaster, 

4  Speare — Littleton, 
4    Swett — Franklin, 
3    Tower- — Charlestown. 
3    Tracy — 

Kimball  L'nion  Academy,  1 
3   Walker— 

2  Tuck  High  School, 


1    \\^allace — Plymouth, 


Watson — Pittsfield, 
Wiggin — Hopkinton, 
Woodward — Penacook, 
Young — Hinsdale, 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Examination  and  Certification  of  Teachers 

Teachers'  examinations  have  been  held  and  results  re- 
corded as  shown  by  the  following  tables: 

TABLE  NO.   19 

Date.     August  28  and  29,  19 14. 

Where  held. 

Colebrook,  Concord,  North  Conway,  Keene,  West  Leb- 
anon, Portsmouth,  Whitefield,  Woodsville. 

Proctors. 

S.  H.  WiUiams,  Charles  E.  Moors,  Alonzo  J.  Knowlton, 
George  A.  Keith,  Thomas  A.  Roberts,  James  N.  Prin- 
gle,  F.  \V.  Jackson,  Norman  J.  Page. 

Examiner. 

H.  A.  Brown. 

Number  candidates  for  supervisory  certificate  4 

Number  passed  2 

Number  failed  2 

Number  candidates  for  secondary  certificate  22 

Number  passed  19 

Number  failed  3 

Number  candidates  for  elementary  certificate  35 

Number  passed  31 

Number  failed  4 

Total  number  of  papers  253 

Number  complete  sets  of  professional  papers  46 

Number  complete  sets  of  academic  papers  7 

Number  incomplete  sets  of  papers  11 

Date.     June  25  and  26,  1915. 


w 


o 


F 

w. 

o 
w 

w 
o 
o 

w 
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Where  held. 

Colebrook,  Concord,  North  Conway,  Keene,  West  Leb- 
anon, Portsmouth,  Whitefield,  Woodsville. 

Pivetors. 

S.  11.  Williams,  Mary  Fla\-in,  Alonzo  J.  Knowlton, 
George  A.  Keith,  Thomas  A.  Roberts,  James  N. 
Pringle,  F.  W.  Jackson,  Norman  J.  Page. 

Exaiiu'iiei's. 

H.  A.  Brown,  all  professional  subjects. 
Wary  Flavin,  elementar}^  academic  subjects 

Number  candidates  for  supervisory  certificate  6 

Number  passed  4 

Number  failed  2 

Number  candidates  for  secondary  certificate  10 

Number  passed  i 

Number  failed  6 

Number  not  completing  3 

Number  candidates  for  elementary  certificate  35 

Number  passed  27 

Number  failed  5 

Number  not  completing  3 

Total  number  of  papers  240 

Number  complete  sets  of  professional  papers  42 

Number  complete  sets  of  academic  papers  7 

Number  incomplete  sets  of  papers  7 

Date.     August  27  and  28,  1915. 

Where  held. 

Concord,  North  Conway,  Keene,  West  Lebanon,  Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth,  Whitefield,  Woodsville. 

Proetois. 

Mary  Flavin,  Alonzo  J.  Knowlton,  Walter  H.   Fletcher, 
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Thomas  A.  Roberts,  Ernest  L.  Silver,  James  N.  Prin- 
gle,  F.  W.  Jackson,  Norman  J.  Page. 

Iixa)ii2)ici-s. 

H.  A.  Brown,  all  professional  subjects. 

Mary  Flavin,  elementary  academic  subjects. 

Number  candidates  for  supervisory  certificate  3 

Number  passed  3 

M umber  failed  o 

Number  candidates  for  secondary  certificate  31 

Number  passed  29 

Number  failed  2 

Number  candidates  for  elementary  certificate  46 

Number  passed  35 

Number  failed  9 

Number  not  completing  2 

Total  number  of  papers  318 

Number  complete  sets  professional  papers  70 

Number  complete  sets  academic  papers  6 

Number  incomplete  sets  of  papers  10 

Date.     June  23  and  24,  1916. 

M'liere  held. 

Concord,  North  Conway,  Keene,  West  Lebanon,  Ports- 
mouth, Whitefield,  Woodsville. 

Proctors. 

Mary  W.  Derby,  A.  J.  Knowlton,  Eugene  Tuttle, 
Thomas  A.  Roberts,  James  N.  Pringle,  F.  W.  Jack- 
son, Norman  J.  Page. 

/ixa?nincrs. 

H.  C.  Morrison,  all  supervisory  subjects. 
James  N.  Pringle,  secondary  professional  subjects  and 
the  following  elementary  professional  subjects:   Peda- 
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gogy  and  Psycholog}',  School  Management,   Program 

of  Studies. 
Harriet  L.  Huntress,  elementary  school  law.  - 

Marj'  Flavin,  elementar}'  academic  subjects. 


Number  candidates  for  supervisory  certificate 
Number  passed  i 

Number  failed  "  i 

Number  candidates  for  secondary  certificate 
Number  passed  4 

Number  failed  i 

Number  not  completing  i 

Number  candidates  for  elementary  certificate 
Number  passed  14 

Number  failed  28 

Number  not  completing  2 

Total  number  of  papers 

Number  complete  sets  of  professional  papers 
Number  complete  sets  of  academic  papers 
Number  incomplete  sets  of  papers 


44 


240 

44 
6 
8 


TABLE 

No. 

20 

Number  Passed. 

Number  Failed. 

No.  Paper; 

Elem.        Sec. 

Supt. 

Elem. 

Sec. 

Supt. 

August, 

1914 

31            19 

2 

4 

3 

2 

253 

June, 

1915 

27              1 

4 

5 

6 

2 

240 

August, 

1915 

a5            29 

3 

9 

2 

0 

318 

June, 

1916 

14              4 

1 

28 

1 

1 

240 

Total, 
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53 


46 


1051 


Total  number  passed,  170 

Total  number  failed,  63. 

Total  number  applicants,  244 

Total  outstanding  certificates  of  all  grades,  *ii43. 


Exclusive  of  service  certificates. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Local  Administration 

There  are  256  local  school  units  in  the  state,  each  of 
which  must  have  an  administrative  system  for  its  public 
schools.  The  quality  of  the  schools  varies  very  closely 
with  the  quality  of  the  administration.  Where  the  admin- 
istration is  well  organized  and  relatively  complete,  and 
where  the  personnel  of  the  administration  is  good,  there  are 
good  schools.  Whercj  the  administrative  system  is  defec- 
tive or  incomplete  or  the  personnel  ignorant  or  indifferent, 
the  schools  are  poor  or  positively  bad.  Such  is  what  one 
Avould  expect  and  such  is  w'hat  experience  discloses  to  be 
the  fact. 

Principles  of  good  admiuisiration. 

I.  There  must  be  a  governing  board  selected  in  some 
way  from  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  This  is  not  so  much 
a  requirement  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  efficiency  as 
one  made  necessary  by  our  form  of  government. 

Three  methods  of  selection  are  in  common  use  in  the 
United  States:  (a)  election  by  the  people;  (b)  election  by 
anotfier  representative  body  such  as  the  city  council;  (c) 
appointment  by  an  elective  officer,  usually  the  mayor.  In 
Berlin  school  officers  are  elected  and  school  money  raised 
by  the  city  council.  In  Franklin,  the  officers  are  elected 
in  popular  assembly  but  the  school  money  is  raised  by  the 
city  council.  In  the  towns  and  in  the  cities  of  Concord, 
Keene  and  Laconia  the  election  and  the  raising  of  money 
are  in  a  primary  assembly.  In  the  other  cities  the  school 
board  is  elected  at  the  polls  in  a  general  election  and  the 
school  money  is  voted  by  the  citv  council. 

II.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  school  board  sliould 
be  defined  by  law.  Otherwise,  the  petty  tyrannies  of  gov- 
ernment by  men  rather  than  bv  law  are  almost  ,sure  to 
creep  in.  The  practice  in  this  res])ect  in  this  state  conforms 
very  closely  to  what  good  principles  retjuire.  Occasionally 
a  ])oard  attem])ts  to  exercise  powers  not  conuuittcd  to  it  by 
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law,  but  on  such  occasions  the  board  is  quite  hkely  to  be 
called  to  account  in  tlie  Courts. 

III.  The  powers  and  duties  thus  defined  should  be 
strictly  limited  to:  (a)  the  formulation  of  an  annual  bud- 
get to  be  presented  to  the  people;  (b)  the  apportionment 
of  appropriations  to  the  different  activities  of  the  school 
system;  (c)  the  adoption  of  general  policies,  such  as  the 
establishment  of  schools,  the  introduction  of  new  subjects 
of  study,  decision  upon  the  need  of  new  school  buildings 
and  similar  matters;  (d)  passing  upon  certain  of  the  official 
acts  of  the  superintendent,  such  as  confirmation  of  his 
appointments. 

IV.  There  should  be  a  regular  staff'  of  expert,  non- 
political,  permanent  executive  officers  in  charge  of  all  de- 
tails of  school  work  including  instruction,  finance,  supplies, 
and  school  buildings.  The  number  of  such  officers  needed 
will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  school  system.  In 
all  New  Hampshire  school  systems,  except  possibly  the  city 
of  ^Manchester,  they  can  be  combined  in  one  chief  executive 
officer,  namely  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

\\  The  executive  should  be  appointed  by  the  board 
and  be  removed  by  the  board  for  cause,  and  because  of  this 
fact  he  will  be  responsible  to  them. 

VI.  He  should,  however,  receive  his  powers  directly 
from  the  law  and  not  from  the  board.  The  law  shoukl 
specify  what  he  is  to  do  and  what  they  are  to  do.  They 
should  be  prevented  by  law  from  making  him  a  mere 
figure-head,  and  he  should  be  prevented  by  law  from 
usurping   any    of    the    functions    committed    to    the    board. 

His  duties  ought  to  be: 

1.  Ap])ointment  of  all  teachers  and  other  employees 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  board. 

2.  Purchase  of  all  supplies  authorized  by  the  board. 

3.  Procuring  plans  for  new  schoolhouses  when  author- 
ized by  the  board.  The  board's  action  on  schoolhouses 
should  be   limited   to    (a)    sanctioning  the   presentation   of 
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the  needs  of  a  new  building  to  the  people;  (b)  determin- 
ing upon  the  appropriation  to  be  recommended ;  (c) 
approving  or  disapproving  plans;  (d)  fixing  rules  for 
proposals,  and  receiving  of  bids;  (e)  sanctioning  pay- 
ments. Planning  school  buildings  is  an  highly  technical 
matter  which  should  as  a  matter  of  law  be  left  to  men 
who  understand  it. 

4.     Directing  the  work  of  the  schools  in  all  its  branches. 

In  practice,  in  New  Hampshire  as  in  most  states,"  such 
clear  legal  distinction  between  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  school  board  and  those;  of  the  superintendent,  or  the 
executive  staff,  rarely  exists.  The  superintendent  ordi- 
narily derives  his  powers  from  the  board  instead  of  from 
the  law.  As  a  consequence,  even  the  best  of  boards  tend 
to  meddle  with  professional  and  executive  matters  which 
they  do  not  understand,  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools. 
It  is  then  very  easy  for  personal  and  other  forms  of  poli- 
tics to  gain  a  foothold. 

Particularly  in  our  smaller  towns,  the  board  usually 
even  fails  to  act  as  a  board.  Each  member  has  a  well 
delined  individual  sphere  of  influence  in  which  he  is 
supreme.  Inasmuch  as  assurance  varies  directly  as  igno- 
rance the  superintendent  in'i  such  towns,  where  there  is  a 
superintendent  as  there  seldom  is,  is  practically  i:)Owerless 
to  accomplish  anything. 

The  ])rinciples  of  good  school  administration  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  phrase :  inescapable  responsibility 
for  results. 

Illustration  of  the  outcome  of  bad  administration  might 
easily  fill  many  volumes.  It  is  the  central,  vital,  vicious 
defect  of  most  American  school  systems.  A  few  illumi- 
nating concrete  instances  chosen  from  experience  in  this 
state  are  given.  They  might  equally  well  be  chosen  from 
other  states. 

Case  A.  A  thriving,  busy  city  of  high  grade,  of  high 
civic  aspirations,  typical  of  the  best  in  New  England  life, 
proud  of  its  school  system.  The  board  is  composed  of 
some    of    the    best    citizens    and    thev    devote    a    generous 
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amount  of  time  to  their  duties.  The  superintendent  is 
competent.  The  schools  are  in  general  good,  with  some 
rather  obvious  weak  spots.  There  is  always  an  under- 
current of  dissatisfaction  in  the  community,  much  of 
which  is  well  founded. 

Now  in  that  community  the  board  has  done  what  it  could 
for  efficiency  by  an  understanding  that  the  superintendent 
shall  be  responsible  for  results  and  shall  have  the  powers 
necessary  to  make  responsibility  something  more  than  a 
word.  A  minority  of  the  board  is  opposed  to  this  regime 
and  thinks  it  ought  to  pass  judgment  upon  methods  of 
teaching  as  well  as  upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers  and 
other  matters  which  are  properly  executive.  The  superin- 
tendent knows  that  his  tenure  of  power  is  uncertain  and 
that  the  board  may  resume  the  powers  delegated  to  Inm 
if  he  takes  an  administrative  step  which  the  majority  of  the 
board  does  not  like.  Consequently,  the  superintendent 
tends  to  "play  safe."  Glaring  individual  defects  occasion- 
ally appear  and  are  passed  over.  Teachers  who  are  believed 
to  be  well  thought  of  by  individual  members  of  the  board 
are  allowed  their  .own  way.  Some  of  them  are  persons  who 
are  not  of  fully  sufficient  education  to  deserve  the  places 
which  they  hold.  The  same  statement  would  hold  of  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  teachers  in  even  the  best  school 
systems  in  this  and  in  other  states. 

Still,  the  personnel  of  the  board  is  so  good  that  no  very 
serious  harm  results,  though  the  school  system  is  much  less 
efficient  than  it  might  be. 

The  defect  in  administration  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
superintendent  derives  his  powers  from  the  board  rather 
than  from  the  law.  If  his  powers  were  laid  down  by.  law, 
they  would  become  his  plainly  specified  duties.  He  could 
be  held  to  account  by  any  citizen  for  non-fulfilment. 

Case  B.  Another  city  in  which  dissatisfaction  with  the 
school  system  is  widespread.  Indeed  dissatisfaction  is  so 
widespread  and  has  continued  so  many  years  that  public 
opinion  is  in  a  state  of  pessimistic  apathy.  Here  the  su])er- 
intendent's    duties    are    vaeue    and    he    has    had    no    other 
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powers  llian  those  which  any  citizen  may  exercise,  that  is 
to  say,  he  may  visit  school  and  make  recommendations. 
The  latter  are  rarely  carried  out.  The  board  is  composed 
of  representative  citizens.  Every  act  is  the  act  of  the 
board.  There  is  no  executive.  Responsibility  for  admit- 
tedly inefficient  conditions  is  divided  among  a  number  of 
men  no  one  of  whom  has  any  relation  to  the  system  which 
will  enforce  his  responsibility.  That  is  to  say,  no  member 
of  the  board  is  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  schools 
for  his  livelihood.  If  they  are  good,  he  gets  no  particular 
credit.  If  they  are  poor,  he  suffers  neither  in  purse  nor 
reputation.  Employees  of  the  school  system,  from  ihe 
headmaster  to  the  lowest  paid  janitor,  secure  their  positions 
and  hold  their  positions  by  virtue  of  the  number  of  votes 
they  can  count  on  the  school  board. 

Here,  failure  to  legally  define  the  executive's  powers  and 
duties  makes  it  as  if  there  were  no  superintendent. 

Case  C.  A  large  town  under  supervision  for  a  long  time. 
The  superintendent's  position  had  until  recentlv  always 
been  that  described  under  Case  B.  At  one  time  a  member 
of  the  board  made  a  practice  of  following  the  superintend- 
ent about  and  instructing  the  teachers  to  pay  no  attention 
to  him.  What  the  superintendent  could  accomplish  by  per- 
sonal persuasion  was  done.  But  efficiency  at  times  requires 
more  than  ]:)ersuasion.  He  could  not  remove  a  notorious 
incompetent ;  he  had  commonly  no  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  more  important  teachers.  In  some  cases  lamentably 
bad  selections  were  made  over  his  protest.  The  public  was 
dissatisfied  and  blamed  the  superintendent.  Finally  things 
became  little  short  of  riotous.  This  office  intervened  and 
persuaded  an  excellent  board  that  they  should  lodge  execu- 
tive power  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  and  hold  him 
responsible.  This  was  done.  The  superintendent,  how- 
ever, long  accustomed  to  the  other  thing  did  not  rise  to  his 
opportunity  and  the  board  did  the  only  proper  thing,  to  wit, 
they  created  a  vacancy  and  chose  a  new  man.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  schools  was  immediate  and  marked. 

It  the  law  itself  had  defined  the  superintendent's  powers, 
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the  schools  would  have  been  saved  years  of  disaster.  Upon 
the  revelation  of  inefficiency,  the  board  would  have  will- 
ingly acted.  If  the  board  had  failed,  any  citizen  could  have 
called  the  superintendent  to  account  in  the  courts.  This 
office  would  have  done  so  in  any  case.  As  it  was,  the 
superintendent  was  not  to  blame  and  the  board  could  not 
eft'ectively  be  held  to  account. 

In  each  of  the  foregoing,  there  was  the  semblance  of  real 
administration,  though  the  administrative  system  was 
defective.  The  schools  could  not  become  utterly  bad  be- 
cause in  its  clumsy  way  public  sentiment  would  ultimately 
organize  and  apply  a  partial  corrective,  good  for  a  few 
years  but  destined  to  lose  its  force  gradually  imtil  a  subse- 
quent period  of  laxity  should  arouse  it  again.  An  experi- 
enced school  board  member,  not  now  in  office,  expressed 
the  situation  when  he  remarked  to  the  writer  that  his  town 
could  always  depend  upon  having  a  row  over  the  public 
schools  once  in  ten  years. 

These  cases  are  typical  of  conditions  in  what  we  term 
our  best  school  communities  in  this  and  in  other  states. 
Writers  in  current  periodical  literature,  college  presidents 
in  their  inaugurals,  occasional  contributors  to  the  current 
educational  comment  of  the  day,  write  and  speak  brilliantly 
and  cynically  and  with  a  large  measure  of  truth  upon  the 
inefficiency  of  the  product  of  the  public  schools,  noting  with 
caustic  emphasis  the  superficiality  and  inaccuracy  of  the 
American  youth  of  the  period  and  his  inability  to  carry  on 
any  process  of  vigorous  thought  whatever.  To  be  sure  the 
youth  somehow  succeeds  in  life,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  admit 
that  the  burden  of  most  such  jeremiads  is  perfectly  true. 
I  have  read  many  such  but  I  cannot  recall  one  in  which  the 
writer  succeeded  in  putting  his  finger  upon  the  central 
difficulty.  Usually,  such  articles  or  addresses,  after  citing 
a  series  of  facts  which  nobody  acquainted  with  the  situa- 
tion would  seriously  question,  wander  off  into  vague  philo- 
sophic generalizations  as  to  the  remedy  and  close  with  a 
eulogy  of  an  imaginary  golden  age  of  the  past. 

The  simple,  obvious  truth  is  this.     If  the  people  desire 
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efficient  schools,  if  they  want  graduates  who  can  speak  and 
write  the  Enghsh  language  with  approximate  correctness, 
and  corresponding  scholarship  in  other  branches,  if  they 
desire  clear  thinking  and  competency,  and  trained  capacity, 
then  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  leave  the  executive 
control  of  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  men  who  understand 
their  business  and  who  have  a  responsible  relation  to  the 
schools,  and  they  must  equally  forbid  laymen  with  only  a 
fleeting  and  unreal  responsibility  to  meddle  w^ith  what  they 
do  not  understand.  More  than  that,  the  people  must  insist 
that  teachers  of  all  grades  shall  be  held  to  strict  account- 
ability for  their  work  like  other  people. 

Tn  our  own  situation  in  this  state,  we  are  more  immedi- 
ately concerned  with  the  communities  which  have  no  real 
administration  at  all.  Notes  from  the  past  two  years' 
experiences  will  indicate  what  such  neglect  on  the  part  of 
our  people  and  their  representative  lawmakers  may  lead  to. 
Similar  frankness  in  most  other  state  reports  would  reveal 
substantially  the  same  outcome  under  similar  conditions. 

Case  D.  A  rural  town  which  has  a  present  population 
of  a  little  over  900.  The  population  in  1900  was  about 
1100;  in  1890,  1300;  and  in  1860  over  2200.  The  land  is 
good  and  although  the  town  is  off  the  railroad,  our  state 
road  system  is  making  motor  transportation  feasible  and 
economical.  The  summer  business  is  extensive.  As  is  so 
often  the  case  in  our  rural  towns,  the  domestic  architecture 
suggests  an  old  rural  civilization  which  was  worthy,  large 
minded  and  competent.  It  w'ould  be  extremely  difficult  to 
find  a  rural  town  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky 
]\Iountains  comparable  with  this  town  in  this  respect. 
Further,  there  is  much  of  the  old  stock  still  living  in  towii. 
The  town  has  good  educational  traditions.  The  children 
are  many  of  them  above  the  average  in  mentality. 

But  the  town  has  been  averse  to  supervision.  The  school 
boards  have  been  easy  going,  visiting  school  and  making  a 
superficial  survey  of  teachers  and  pupils  now  and  then, 
r^feantimc  the  teachers  have  been  the  "Sairey  Gamps"  of 
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the  calling, — women  of  meager  education  and  little  or  no 
training,  without  vision  or  energy. 

Investigation  discloses  unsanitary  buildings,  outhouses 
which  are  indescribably  indecent  and  filthy,  children  in- 
dulging in  gross  immorality  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the 
teachers,  equipment  dilapidated,  and  truancy  extensive. 
Common  report  has  it  that  the  children  are  not  widely 
different  from  their  parents,  although  as  to  that  we  have 
no  exact  information. 

Of  course,  the  kind  of  rural  minded  young  people  with 
growing  families  who  might  rebuild  the  town  will  not  live 
there.-    If  they  find  themselves  in  town,  they  move  out. 

Now  this  town  has  had  school  boards  which  are  per- 
sonally as  good  or  better  than  the  average ;  but  they  do  not 
understand  school  administration,  they  have  no  stake  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  their  private  affairs  occupy 
their  attention  quite  beyond  the  possibility  of  adequate 
attention  to  the  schools. 

The  result  is  sheer  neglect,  and  a  generation  of  children 
who  might  become  strong  and  useful  citizens,  state  builders, 
are  growing  up  into  a  moral  paganism  and  an  intellectual 
life  beneath  the  contempt  of  paganism. 

Case  E.  This  is  a  smaller  town  which  has  never  had  any 
traditions  of  refinement  or  education.  Economically  it  is 
well-to-do, — and  miraculously  close-fisted.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  discontinue  public  schools  altogether  if  it 
legally  could.     There  are  five  schools.     Notes  are  quoted : 

"Of  the  five  teachers,  one  is  a  middle-aged  woman  and 
four  are  young  girls  under  twenty.  Only  one  of  the  five 
even  claims  to  be  a  high  school  graduate,  and  three  cer- 
tainly have  had  no  better  education  than  the  farcical  schools 
of  the  Idnd  which  they  are  now  teaching  or  pretending  to 
teach.  At  least  one  is  known  to  have  been  unable  to  qualify 
for  admission  to  high  school.  Two  are  so  ignorant  as  j.ist 
barely  to  rise  above  illiteracy.  One  at  least  is  known  to  be 
a  thoroughly  hard  character." 

"Equipment  is  almost  entirely  lacking.  What  there  is 
is  torn  and  dilapidated." 
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"Not  a  school  is  observing  the  law  with  reference  to 
the  flag." 

"Four  of  the  five  schools  had  received  no  register."  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  furnish  registers  whicli 
were  furnished  them  more  than  six  weeks  prior  to  ihis 
visit.     Schools  had  been  in  session  a  month. 

"Not  a  school  conforms  to  the  regulations  of  the  State 
Board  of  Healtli  with  reference  to  drinking  facilities." 

"Only  one  schoolhouse  in  approximately  good  repair." 

"Every  closet  in  town  except  one  is  an  obscene,  filth)-, 
sty, — and  that  one  is  dirty." 

This  town  is  in  next  to  the  last  stage  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  neglect'  of  schools,  and  no  administration  what- 
ever. It  is  evidence  of  what  unqualified  local  administra- 
tion of  public  education  will  do. 

Now  these  cases,  D  and  E,  are  typical  of  the  136  dis- 
tricts still  remaining  with  no  supervision  as  notes  of  in- 
spections and  photographs  will  abundantly  verify.  Such 
conditions  are  not  universal  in  this  class  of  towns  but  they 
are  common.  They  are  known  to  be  more  or  less  true  of 
75  such  districts.  The  average  membership  in^  the  whole 
group  of  districts  was  12,055  for  the  last  school  year  or 
20  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
state.  In  the  75  districts  referred  to  the  membership  was 
about  6000  or  12  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  state. 

Now  let  not  the  mistake  be  made  of  considering  the 
above  portrayal  an  indictment  of  rural  as  opposed  to  urban 
conditions.  During  the  past  twenty  years  or  thereabout 
there  has  grown  up  a  tendency  to  classify  all  country 
schools  together  as  bad.  Nothing  could  l)e  further  from 
the  truth.  In  this  state  and  in  other  states  there  are  many 
one-room  schools  which  in  point  of  sanitation,  equipment, 
teaching  and  j^rovision  at  all  points  for  the  well-being  of 
pu])ils  are  equal  to  any  city  schools  and  superior  to  most. 
True,  all  of  the  75  districts  alluded  to  above  are  essentially 
rural,  but  there  are  80  others  also  essentially  rural  in  which 
the  schools  range  in  quality  from  fair  to  excellent.  Again, 
several  of   the  districts   referred  to  are  neither   rural   nor 
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urban.  These  last  are  either  httle  more  than  lumber  camps 
or  else  located  on  land  which  is  largely  unfit  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  and  not  yet  adapted  to  any  other  purpose. 
There  are  city  slums  and  there  are  also  rural  slums,  but, 
so  far  as  public  schools  are  concerned,  no  city  neglects  the 
children  of  its  slums  to  the  extent  of  failing  to  provide  for 
their  education.  This  the  country  town  frequently  does, 
because  it  provides  no  effective  means  of  administration 
and  supervision  whatever.  The  pity  is  that  the  neglect  of 
education  results  in  the  spreading  of  the  rural  slum,  while 
the  citv  slum  is  increasingly  brought  under  control.  And 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  influx  of  immigrants 
makes  the  city  problem  infinitely  the  more  difficult.  The 
process  of  degradation  in  the  country  town  can  be  plainly 
seen  and  studied.  Roughly  speaking,  it  passes  through 
about  the   following  stages. 

Stage  I.  The  town  has  become  economically  adjusted 
to  the  new  conditions  created  by  the  development  of  west- 
ern agriculture  and  the  growth  of  the  factory  towns.  Most 
of  our  rural  towns,  which  ever  had  any  economic  justifica- 
tion whatever,  reached  this  stage  nearly  a  generation  ago. 
The  earlier  economic  decline,  ceased  as  such  when  the  tex- 
tile and  shoe  industries  began  to  employ  chiefly  foreign- 
born  help.  The  characteristics  of  such  a  town  are  thrift, 
well-kept  farm  buildings,  a  large  savings  bank  account, — 
in  some  cases  amounting  to  one-half  to  two-thirds  the 
Avhole  inventory  of  the  town  other  than  savings  bank 
deposits, — conservatism  in  all  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  life.  The  schools  are  "kept"  by  women  of  maturity  and 
fair  education,  but  with  no  trained  insight  in  the  processes 
of  instruction. 

Stage  II.  The  town  begins  to  neglect  its  schools.  It 
depends  upon  a  committee  of  citizens  for  administration 
and  the  individual  members  of  the  committee  are  too  busy 
with  their  own  private  affairs  to  do  their  full  official  duty. 
The  best  citizens  feel  this  and  also  feel  their  inability  to 
cope  with  the  changing  content  of  education.  Inferior 
members    of    the    community    take    their    places.      Either 
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ihrough  conservatism  or  through  parsimony  the  district 
makes  no  provision  for  regular  supervision.  The  younger 
people  with  growing  families  of  children  begin  to  seek 
other  homes  in  which  to  school  their  children. 

Organized  religion  begins  to  weaken  for  much  the  same 
reasons  as  do  the  schools. 

Stage  III.  The  sorting  process  of  stage  II  has  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  so  that  there  are  few  families  in  town 
possessed  of  any  genuine  interest  in  education.  They  send 
their  children  to  school  because  they  have  to.  This  element 
has  grown  to  control  the  town.  The  schools  have  become 
nearly  as  bad  as  no  schools  at  all.  The  churches  have 
closed  their  doors,  except  for  occasional  services.  ]Moral 
standards  have  become  very  lax.  On  the  outskirts,  on  the 
more  worthless  farms,  degenerates  begin  to  appear  and 
their  doings  attract  the  attention  of  various  departments 
of  the  state  government.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
children  are  eminently  educable  though  growing  up  in 
ignorance.  Population  is  steadily  decreasing,  and  good 
farming  land  is  reverting  to  brush.  The  community  does 
not  earn  much,  but  it  saves  a  great  deal.  Cases  D  and  E 
above  described  both  belong  in  this  stage,  case  E  being 
farther  along  than  case  D. 

Stage  IV.  The  sorting  process  has  continued  to  work 
upon  the  community  of  stage  III,  and  the  community  has 
also  begun  to  attract  to  itself  the  incompetent  from  the 
cities.  The  farm  buildings  are  decrepit  and  neglected. 
Little  farming  is  done.  Organized  religion  is  represented 
chiefly  by  Sunday  School  workers  sent  out  by  missionary 
societies.  Immorality  assumes  frightful  dimensions. 
Feeble-mindedness  leaps  to  unbelievable  proportions. 
The  schools  are  farcical  and  are  maintained  by  force  of 
law  and  that  is  all.  Crime  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
population.  A  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  not 
educable  beyond  the  rudiments  of  knowledge. 

Twelve  towns  in  the  state  are  rated  as  being  in  this  stage. 

In  passing,  a  comment  is  needed.  Towns  which  have 
entered   the   fourth   stage   arc   not   to  be  confounded   with 
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another  type  of  community,  to  wit,  the  knots  of  utter 
degenerates  and  criminals  occasionally  found.  These  knots 
have  been  exploited  in  sociological  literature  and  featured 
in  the  Sunday  newspapers.  They  occur  in  this  state  and 
they  occur  in  every  state.  They  commonly  have  some  local 
name  indicative  of  derision  and  contempt.  They  are  usually 
remote  corners  of  otherwise  respectable  towns.  There  is 
but  one  instance,  or  possibly  two,  in  this  state  in  which  a 
whole  town  has  the  characteristics  of  these  slums.  This 
type  of  slum  is  rural  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  found  in  a 
rural  town.  It  is  not  a  product  of  rural  conditions.  ]\Iuch 
the  same  kind  of  gatherings  of  the  wastage  of  humanity 
can  be  found  somewhere  in  almost  any  city.  The  outward 
differences  between  the  city  slum  and  the  rural  slum  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  city  a  policeman  is  always  within 
call  while  in  the  country  he  is  not. 

Nobody,  so  far  as  the  writer  knovrs,  has  ever  accounted 
for  the  rural  slum  of  the  type  just  described.  It  is  certain 
th.at  they  have  not  been  produced  by  any  economic  or  social 
changes  which  have  taken  place  within  a  century.  The 
writer  has  discussed  some  of  them  with  persons  whose 
memory  goes  back  for  seventy  years  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  as  bad  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  or  worse 
than  now.  The  only  town  in  the  state  distinctively  of  that 
type  shows  none  of  the  physical  signs  of  ever  having  been 
any  different. 

The  foregoing  is  all  introduced  at  this  point,  because  it 
js  believed  to  be  very  clear  that  the  critical  matter  is  found 
in  provision  for  competent,  systematic  supervision  and 
administration  of  schools.  Not  only  does  such  provision 
operate  to  make  good  schools,  but  it  also  operates  to  pre- 
vent the  gradual  decadence  of  community  life,  with  all  its 
attendant  moral  and  political  and  economic  evils. 

Local  and  State  Ad:mixi5tration 

Among  the  peculiar  institutions  under  the  guidance  of 
which  the  political  life  of  the  American  commonwealth 
has  developed,  and  particularly  that  of  the  New  England 
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States,  none  has  been  more  conspieuotis  than  local  control 
of  local  affairs.  Few  would  question  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  local  self-government.  On  the  whole,  the  trend  of 
recent  years  has  been  to  leave  the  control  of  aft'airs  wh.icli 
are  of  purely  local  interest  still  more  to  the  local  com- 
munity. For  instance,  in  some  states  cities  of  certain 
classes  have  secured  the  right  to  formulate  and  adopt  their 
own  charters  within  constitutional  restrictions  but  without 
statutory  restrictions. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  felt  to  be  wise  to  leave  the 
administration  of  certain  public  functions  not  purely  local 
in  character  and  interest  to  officers  locally  chosen. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  functions  have  come  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  state  government  itself.  ]\Iost  of  these  are 
relatively  new  fields  of  governmental  activity,  such  as  the 
regulation  of  public  utilities,  of  insurance  companies,  and 
of  banks ;  such  as  also  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
and  forestry,  and  the  protection  of  the  peculiar  interests 
of  labor  in  the  industries. 

There  has  not  unnaturall}-  resulted  a  "twilight  zone" 
between  those  function^  which  can  best  be  performed  by 
the  municipality  and  those  which  can  best  l)e  performed 
by  the  state,  just  as  there  is  a  similar  indefinite  but  well 
recognized  zone  between  the  appropriate  functions  of  the 
federal  and  those  of  the  state  governments. 

The  administration  of  the  public  school  system  and  the 
development  of  modern  highways  are  the  most  conspicuous 
instances  of  functions  which  fall  within  this  twilight  zone. 

In  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, two  parties  have  tended  to  form.  One  party  is  appre- 
hensive, whenever  a  public  school  bill  is  introduced  in  the 
legislature,  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  destroy  salu- 
tary and  \aluable  local  initiative  in  school  matters.  The 
other  party  impatiently  desires  that  the  state  assume  full 
charge  of  the  j^ublic  school  system  and  carry  it  on.  It  is 
because  of  this  frecjuentlv  recurring  controversv  and  parti- 
cularly because  of  the  a})])rehensions  of  believers  in  local 
self-government  that  the  following  considerations  are  pre- 
sented. 
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Immediately  after  the  settlement  of  the  ^Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  the  settlers  turned  their  attention  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  generation.  The  first  schools  were  purely 
voluntary  local  enterprises.  \\'ithin  seventeen  years  of  the 
settlement,  the  colonial  government  apparently  saw  that 
local  initiative  left  to  itself  would  never  give  rise  to  a  sys- 
tem of  education  sufficiently  general  to  serve  the  interests 
of  a  free  commonwealth.  Some  communities  would  pro- 
vide good  schools  and  some  would  provide  none  at  all. 
Hen,ce  the  act  of  1647  requiring  that  primary  schools  he 
provided  for  in  every  township  of  fifty  householders;  and 
grammar  schools  in  every  township  of  one  hundred  fam- 
ilies. New  Hampshire,  being  at  that  time  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Alasachusetts  Bay  Colony,  the  act  was  legally 
operative  upon  the  New  Hampshire  settlements. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  history  of  public  school  devel- 
opment has  been  a  history  of  legislative  enactments  requir- 
ing the  performance  of  certain  duties  by  the  local  munici- 
pality in  the  furtherance  of  education.  There  has  been  no 
other  way  in  which  it  could  be  done.  In  this  way  the 
geographical  limits  of  school  districts  have  been  established 
and  modified  to  suit  changing  conditions.  The  method  of 
raising  school  money  by  taxation  has  been  prescribed.  The 
minimum  amount  to  be  raised  has  been  fixed.  The  officers 
of  the  district  and  their  functions  have  been  defined.  The 
furnishing  of  textbooks  and  supplies  has  been  made  an 
obligation  upon  the  district.  Attendance  at  public  school 
has  been  made  universal  and  compulsory.  In  order  to 
further  the  education  of  all  children,  the  state  has  assumed 
as  a  state  obligation  assistance  to  dependent  mothers  with 
growing  families  of  children. 

Now,  in  all  this  legislation,  the  people  of  the  state  as  a 
whole  through  their  rej)resentative  assembly  have  pre- 
scribed in  general  terms  what  schools  shall  be  maintained 
in  every  local  community,  how  they  shall  be  supported  and 
who  shall  attend.  Almost  all  other  states  have  gone  fvu^thcr 
and  drawn  limits  as  to  who  shall  teach.  None  the  less,  the 
laws  have  always  left  sufficient  leeway  so  that  they  might 
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be  adaptable  and  flexible  enough  to  fit  the  varying  needs 
of  different  kinds  of  communities.  They  have  accom- 
plished this  flexibility  by  leaving  much  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  district  and  its  officers. 

So  the  whole  history  of  the  development  of  our  school 
system  from  the  Act  of  1647  shows  that  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation  has  been  felt  to  be  a  state  interest 
and  not  a  local  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to 
serve  practical  administrative  ends  it  has  always  been  the 
practice  to  provide  for  administration  of  this  state  interest 
by  officers  locally  elected. 

Nor  can  it  be  contended,  in  the  light  of  history,  that  any 
law  which  may  be  enacted  in  the  future,  as  so  many  laws 
have  been  in  the  past,  requiring  all  communities  in  the 
state  to  make  this  or  that  provision  for  the  conduct  of  their 
schools  is  an  infraction  of  the  principle  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. If,  however,  a  law  were  enacted  lodging  in  the 
state  education  office  discretionary  power  as  to  the  local 
administration  of  schools,  then  that  act  would  be  an  inter- 
ference w^th  the  principle  of  local  self-government  as 
applied  to  the  management  of  schools.  It  might,  con- 
ceivably, be  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools,  but  it  would 
be  an  interference  with  the  principle  of  local  discretion. 
Xo  such  act  has  ever,  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer, 
been  proposed ;  and  none  such  is  to  his  knowledge  contem- 
plated. 

So,  an  act  or  series  of  acts  calculated  to  improve  local 
administration  of  schools,  both  urban  and  rural,  by  requir- 
ing all  school  districts  to  provide  for  professional  super- 
vision of  schools,  and  by  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of 
all  such  superintendents,  would  be  no  more  an  interference 
Avith  local  self-government  than  was  the  Act  of  1647  such 
an  interference  when  it  required  all  towns  of  a  certain  size 
to  appoint  teachers,  or  later  acts  which  required  school 
districts  to  raise  certain  minimum  sums  for  the  support  of 
the  schools,  or  other  acts  which  required  school  districts  to 
elect  school  boards,  and  so  on  through  a  great  variety  of 
acts  which  together  make  up  the  statute  law  of  municipal 
corporations. 
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Finally,  there  can  in  the  long  run  be  no  efficient  local 
administration  of  schools  without  efficient  state  administra- 
tion of  school  laws.  So  long  as  the  state  government 
enacts  laws,  it  ought  to  provide  definitely  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  those  laws  by  officers  who  are 
responsible  to  the  state  government.  A  local  ordinance 
may  properly  be  left  to  local  enforcement.  A  statute  law 
never  should  be  so  left. 

Our  system  of  school  administration  is  very  defective  in 
that  there  is  little  or  no  provision  for  the  enforcement  of 
school  laws  enacted  prior  to  1900.  The  result  is  that  local 
discretion  is  frequently  abused.     For  instance : 

The  law  makes  no  specific  limitation  as  to  what  persons 
the  local  school  board  shall  employ  as  teachers,  other  than 
that  they  shall  be  "suitable  and  competent"  persons.  It  is 
within  the  discretion  of  the  local  board  to  determine  suit- 
ability and  competency  for  the  purposes  of  the  school 
under  consideration.  But  it  surel)'^  was  never  meant  that 
boards  might  adjudge  women  who  were  living  in  open  and 
notorious  adultery,  or  others  who  were  notoriously  licen- 
tious, to  be  suitable  and  competent  as  teachers.  Yet  such 
has  not  infrequently  been  done  and  is  still  done.  It  surelv 
was  never  meant  that  the  act  of  a  drunken  member  of  a 
school  board  in  employing  a  drunken  and  roystering  boon 
companion  as  a  teacher  could  ever  be  considered  a  legal 
exercise  of  discretion.  Nevertheless,  such  has  been  done 
and  the  state  education  office  has  been  helpless  to  secure 
the  correction  of  a  monstrous  injustice  and  disgrace.  It 
surely  was  never  meant  that  such  discretion  would  legally 
justify  an  ignorant  school  board  in  employing  as  teachers 
girls  who  were  so  devoid  of  education  that  they  could 
barely  pass  as  literate.  Nevertheless,  such  has  been  done 
and  is  still  done,  times  without  number. 

Again,  the  law  requires  school  boards  to  purchase  neces- 
sary textbooks  and  scholars'  supplies  at  the  expense  of  the 
district.  It  is  very  properly  left  within  the  discretion  of 
the  local  board  to  determine  what  is  necessary.  But  it 
surely  is  an  abuse  of  discretion  to  furnish  a  given  text  in 
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the  proportion  of  one  book  to  half-a-dozen  pupils,  or  on 
the  other  hand  to  fill  a  closet  with  an  utterly  needless  num- 
ber of  books  which  are  never  used.  Such  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  occurrences. 

The  instances  might  be  multiplied  not  only  of  abv;se  of 
discretion  but  of  wilful  ignoring  of  the  law. 

It  ought  to  be  made  the  specific  legal  duty  of  the  state 
education  office  to  enforce  all  laws  relating  to  the  public 
schools,  and  for  this  purpose  to  employ  the  necessary  legal 
assistance. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Supervision 

In  the  last  chai)ter  we  have  dealt  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  administration  which  it  is  my  hope  eventually  to 
see  made  a  part  of  our  school  law.  The  pressing  present 
consideration  is  that  of  a  single  phase  of  administration,  to 
wit,  supervision,  and  especially  the  provision  of  adequate 
supervision  for  the  schools  of  the  136  school  districts  en- 
rolling abouf  20  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  state 
which  are  still  without  supervision.  To  that  end  I  renew 
the  recommendation  of  the  last  biennial  report  that  suit- 
able legislation  be  enacted  providing  that  all  schools  districts 
in  the  state  shall  employ  professional  superintendents,  as 
is  the  case  now  with  120  districts  enrolling  80  per  cent  of 
the  school  membership. 

Such  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  1913.  It  was 
given  full  consideration  during  a  large  part  of  the  session 
by  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  was  favorably  reported. 
It  came  from  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
without  recommendation.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  after 
a  prolonged  debate,  it  was  lost  119  to  156  on  a  motion  to 
indefinitely   postpone. 

A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  1915.  It 
was  given  prolonged  consideration  and  study  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and,  after  several  hearings,  was  un- 
animously recommended.  It  came  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  with  a  majority  adverse  report,  but  with 
a  minority  report  of  live  members  of  the  Committee  in 
favor.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  after  a  prolonged  debate 
and  one  of  the  sharpest  contests  of  the  session,  it  was  lost 
on  a  roll  call  by  a  vote  of  139  to  147. 

The  bill  introduced  in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
has  now  been  the  subject  of  careful  study  by  this  office,  it 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  two  successive  House 
Committees  on  Education,  it  has  been  amended  after  public 
hearing  to  meet  all  objections,  at  all  consonant  with  its 
principles,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  better  bill  can  be- 
devised.     It  is  here  quoted. 
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Act  recommended. 

AN  ACT 

For  More  Efficient  Supervision  of  Schools 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  convened : 

Section  1.  Supervisory  Unions..  (1)  On  or  before 
July  15,  1917,  the  governor  and  council  shall  combine  all 
the  several  school  districts  in  the  state  into  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  a  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  therein  who  shall  give  his  entire  time  thereto  and 
perform  in  each  district  the  duties  prescribed  by  law  and 
the  regulations  of  school  boards.  In  forming  such  unions 
they  shall  continue  unions  formed  in  accordance  with 
chapter  77  of  the  Laws  of  1899  so  far  as  such  action  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  economy  and  the  general  good  of  the 
school  system.  Supervisory  unions  may  be  dissolved  by 
the  governor  and  council  for  the  purpose  of  more  advan- 
tageous combinations. 

(2)  The  school  boards  of  several  districts  forming  a 
supervisory  union  shall  organize  themselves  into  a  joint 
supervisory  board  which  for  all  purposes  of  this  act  shall 
be  the  agent  of  each  district  therein  represented,  provided, 
hozvever,  that  all  districts  forming  the  union  shall  be 
equally  represented  on  such  board.  The  joint  supervisory 
board  shall  elect  a  chairman,  secretary,  and  treasurer  who 
shall  perform  the  duties  usually  pertaining  to  those  offices 
and  shall  hold  office  for  such  terms  as  the  joint  supervisory 
board  shall  determine. 

(3)  The  school  board  of  each  district  shall  annually 
on  or  before  the  sixteenth  day  of  July  set  apart  from  the 
school  money  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each 
teacher  regularly  employed  during  the  preceding  school 
year ;  and  in  case  one  or  more  teachers  shall  have  been 
regularly  employed  for  a  part  of  the  school  year,  a  propor- 
tionate sum  for  such  teacher  or  teachers.  Said  sum  shall 
constitute  a  supervisory  fund   for  the  ensuing  school  year 
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and  shall  forthwith  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  super- 
visory union.  Upon  the  sworn  statement  of  the  state  sup- 
erintendent of  public  instruction  certifying  the  amount  to 
which  each  supervisory  union  is  entitled,  the  state  treas- 
urer shall,  in  the  month  of  December  of  each  year,  pay  to 
the  treasurer  of  each  supervisory  union  such  sums  as 
when  added  to  the  supervisory  fund  aforesaid  shall 
amount  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  which  shall  be  the 
annual  salary  of  the  superintendent,  provided,  hozi'evcr, 
that  the  joint  supervisory  board  may  vote  to  pay  a  larger 
salary,  and  in  that  case  in  addition  to  the  sum  aforesaid  the 
state  treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  supervisory 
union  one-half  of  whatever  part  of  the  superintendent's 
salary  is  in  excess  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  the  other 
one-half  shall  be  paid  by  the  several  districts  of  the  union 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  as 
aforesaid.  No  part  of  the  supervisory  fund  or  of  the 
amount  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  for  supervisory  pur- 
poses shall  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever.  The 
salary  of  the  superintendent  shall  be  paid  monthly  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  supervisory  union. 

Sect.  2.     Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Superintendent 

The  superintendent  shall  have  the  following  powers  and 
duties : 

(1)  He  shall  direct  and  supervise  the  work  of  all 
teachers  and  shall  have  all  powers  necessary  to  make  such 
direction  effective. 

(2)  He  shall  nominate  all  teachers  and  employees  sub- 
ject to  such  regulations  governing  salary,  term  of  employ- 
ment and  the  qualifications  of  teachers  as  the  school  board 
shall  determine. 

(3)  He  shall  remove  any  teacher  or  other  employee 
found  by  him  to  be  immoral  or  incompetent,  or  insubordi- 
nate or  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher  or 
employee ;  provided,  Iwivcvcr,  that  such  person  shall  be 
duly  notified  of  the  cause  of  such  dismissal  in  writing  and 
jorovided  that  such  person   shall  have  the  right  of  appeal 
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to  the  school  board,  who  shall  hear  the  same  or  emi)ower 
the  state  superintendent,  or  a  deputy,  to  liear  the  same ; 
and  the  decision  shall  be  final. 

(4)  Under  the  direction  of  the  school  board  he  shall 
enforce  or  cause  to  be  enforced  all  regulations  of  the  school 
board  and  all  laws  relating  to  the  public  schools. 

(5)  He  shall  keep  a  faithful  and  accurate  account  of 
the  financial  standing  of  the  district  and  he  shall  report 
monthly  in  writing  to  each  member  of  the  several  boards 
of  the  supervisory  union  a  concise  statement  and  summary 
of  his  doings  and  of  the  condition  of  the  schools,  including 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  financial  standing  of  the  dis- 
trict to  date  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  shall  be  provided  with 
such  clerical  assistance  as  the  school  board  shall  deem 
necessary. 

(6)  He  shall  select  and  purchase  text-books  and  all 
other  scholastic  apparatus  and  supplies  when  the  school 
board  shall  have  authorized  the  purchase  of  the  same  and 
see  that  the  same  are  seasonably  distributed  to  each  school, 
accurately  accounted  for  and  economically  used. 

Sect.  3.     Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Boards. 

The  duties  and  powers  of  school  boards  shall  be  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  They  shall  determine  the  salary  of  and  elect  all 
teachers  and  employees  upon  nomination  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  if  they  reject  any  nomination  they  shall  require 
him  to  make  another  nomination  or  nominations  in  its  place. 

(2)  They  shall  determine  the  subjects  of  study  to  be 
pursued  in  the  schools,  subject  to  laws  a])pertaining 
thereto. 

(3)  They  shall  authorize  all  purchases. 

(4)  They  shall  seasonably  make  suitable  assignments 
of  the  school  money  to  the  various  needs  of  the  school. 

(5)  They  shall  see  to  it  that  all  school-houses  and  out 
buildings  are  kept  in  a  clean  and  satisfactory  condition. 
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(6)  They  shall  exercise  all  powers  and  perform  ail 
duties  now  vested  in  and  imposed  upon  the  school  board 
which  are  not  herein  committed  to  the  superintendent  nor 
expressly  delegated  to  him  by  them. 

Sfxt.  4.     Ter:m  axd  Electiox  of  Superintendent. 

The  superintendent  shall  be  elected  by  the  joint  super- 
visory board  from  a  list  of  candidates  approved  by  the 
state  superintendent.  The  state  superintendent  shall 
approve  only  persons  having  the  following  qualifications  : 

(1)     They  shall  be  persons  of  good  moral  character. 

(2)\  They  shall  be  graduates  of  reputable  colleges  or 
shall  have  acquired  an  education  of  equivalent  grade. 

(3)  They  shall  be  persons  whom  he  shall  have  found 
to  be  possessed  of  the  peculiar  aptitude  required  by  the 
superintendent's  office  and  duties. 

(4)  They  shall  have  had  not  less  than  five  years  of 
successful  experience  as  teachers  or  superintendents,  but 
graduation  from  an  approved  professional  school  of  not 
less  than  two  year*'  post-collegiate  study  may  be  deemed 
the  equivalent  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  requirement 
of  successful  experience. 

(5)  They  shall  hold  a  permanent  state  teacher's  certifi- 
cate of  sujoervisory  grade. 

The  superintendent  so  elected  shall  hold  office  for  the 
term  of  three  years,  but  a  majority  of  the  joint  supervisory 
board  at  a  meeting  legally  called  and  duly  held  may  dismiss 
the  superintendent  at  the  end  of  any  school  year,  provided 
written  notice  to  that  effect  shall  be  served  upon  the  super- 
intendent on  or  before  April  first  of  that  year. 

The  superintendent  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the 
state  superintendent  because  of  immorality,  inefficiency, 
neglect  of  duty,  or  conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher,  or 
because  of  disobedience  to  the  law  or  to  the  lawful  regu- 
lations of  the  school  board  or  of  the  state  department  of 
public  instruction,  proi'idcd,  Iioi^'ez'cr,  that  any  superin- 
tendent so  removed  shall  be  notified  in  writing  of  the  cause 
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of  his  removal  and!  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
governor  and  council. 

Sect.   5.     Inspection. 

The  state  superintendent  shall  appoint  a  deputy  who 
shall  possess  the  qualifications  herein  provided  for  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  who  shall  be  paid  such 
salary  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  determine,  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  and  his 
necessary  traveling  expenses.  His  salary  and  expenses 
shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  appropriation  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  He  or  other  deputies  may  be  removed  by  the 
state  superintendent  for  the  same  causes  herein  provided 
in  the  case  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  said  deputy,  under  the  direction  of  the  state  super- 
intendent, shall  diligently  inquire  into  the  methods  of  work 
and  efficiency  of  the  several  superintendents  of  schools  and 
shall  guide  and  instruct  them  in  their  duties  and  shall  duly 
report  to  the  state  superintendent. 

Sect.  6.  This  act  shall  no"  afi:ect  municipalities  having 
a  city  charter  unless  the  school  board  of  a  city  school  dis- 
trict shall  petition  the  governor  and  council  to  be  made  . 
part  of  a  supervisory  union.  Restriction  as  to  cities  shall 
not  ajDply  to  the  town  school  district,  so-called,  of  Conci^rd. 

Sect.  7.     Appropriation 

All  money  required  by  the  terms  of  this  act  shall  be  ])aid 
from  the  general  appropriations  for  the  encouragement  of 
common  schools  as  provided  by  chapter  158  of  the  Laws  of 
1909,  or  amendments  thereto. 

Sect.  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
this  act  are  hereby  repealed  and  this  act  shall  take  ettect 
upon  its  passage. 

Estimated  cost  of  the  measure. 

Table  No.  21  shows  the  cost  of  the  proposed  act  to  the 
several  town  school  districts  and  special  districts  based  on 
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the  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  school  year 
1915-'16,  and  upon  the  salaries  paid  to  superintendents  the 
present  year,  1916-'17,  by  such  districts  as  are  already  in 
supervisory  unions.  Of  course,  if  a  district  should  employ 
more  teachers  the  cost  would  be  more,  and  if  less  teachers 
than  last  year  the  cost  would  be  less.  Likewise  the  cost 
would  depend  upon  the  salary  paid,  but  that  is  optional. 
No  supervisory  board  would  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than 
$1500. 

Explanation  of  columns  in  table. 

The  columns  may  be  identified  by  the  Roman  numerals 
at  the  heads  of  columns  as  follows: 

1 — names  of  districts. 

II — number  of  teachers   employed    1915-'16. 

Ill — minimum  cost  to  each  district.  This  would  be  the 
cost  for  all  districts  in  supervisory  unions  in  which  the 
salary  of  the  superintendent  should  be  $1500.  No  union 
Zi'ould  be  obliged  to  pay  more.     It  might  pay  any  sum. 

IV — The  amounts  in  column  IV  are  what  districts  in 
present  supervisory  unions  would  pay  if  the  salaries  con- 
tinued the  same  as  for  the  present  year,  1916-'17. 

V — The  amounts  in  column  V  are  what  districts  in 
present  supervisory  unions  actually  pay  this  year.  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  some  cases  they  would  pay  more  under  the 
proposed  act  and  in  some  cases  less  than  they  do  now. 
This  is  explained  in  the  next  paragraph. 
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TABLE  Xo.   2  1 
Showing  Cost  to  Towns  of  Proposed  Act 


Acwortb, 

Albany, 

Alexandria, 

AUenstown, 

Alstead, 

Alton, 

Amherst, 

Andover, 

Antrim, 

Ashland, 

Ashland     (Special), 

Atkinson, 

Auburn, 

Barnstead, 

Barringtou, 

Bartlett, 

Bartlett     (Special), 

Bath, 

Bath     (Special), 

Bedford, 

Belmont, 

Bennington, 

Benton, 

Berlin, 

Bethlehem, 

Bethlehem     (Special), 

Boscawen, 

Bow, 

Bradford, 

Brentwood, 

Bridgewater, 

Bristol, 

Bristol     (Special), 

Brook  field, 

Brookline, 

Campton, 

Canaan, 

Canaan     (Special), 

Caudia, 

Canterburj', 


II 

III 

IV 

V 

3 
3 
8 

f200 

75 

200 
ICO 

00 

00 

CO 

00 

4 

?ii5 

38 

f'7o 

00 

7 

]0 

175 
250 

00 

00 

375 

00 

300 

00 

lO 

250 

00 

285 

7' 

252 

00 

lO 

250 
225 

00 
00 

75 

9 

258 

225 

GO 

2 

50 
275 
100 

GO 
00 

II 

4 

00 

113 

33 

210 

00 

7 
9 
S 

175 

225 

200 

75 

00 

OD 
GO 

3 

84 

39 

1 06 

25 

4 

100 

00 

112 

50 

106 

25 

5 

125 

00 

158 

33 

160 

GO 

4 

100 

00 

126 

67 

106 

67 

lO 

250 

00 

310 

00 

300 

00 

9 

225 

00 

274 

22 

200 

00 

3 

75 

00 

2 

50 

00 
00 

4 

JOG 

121 

06 

118 

75 

6 

150 

00 

245 

45 

255 

GO 

3 

75 
175 
200 
]  00 

GO 

00 

8 

GO 
00 

4 
3 

75 

OG 

5 
5 
3 

125 
1 2^ 

00 

75 
75 

GO 

00 

lo 

250 

00 

9 

4 
S 

00 

200 

00 

6 

150 

00 
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Carroll, 

Center  Harbor, 

Charlestown, 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Chesterfield, 

Chichester, 

Clareraont, 

Clarksville, 

Colebrook, 

Colcbrook     (Special), 

Columbia, 

Concord , 

Concord     (Union  District), 

Concord  (^Penacook  District), 

Conwa}', 

Cornish, 

Croydon, 

Dalton, 

Danbiiry, 

Danville, 

Deerfield, 

Deering, 

Derry, 

Derry     (No.  2,  Special), 

Dorchester, 

Dover, 

Dublin, 

Dummcr, 

Dunbarton, 

Durham, 

East  Kingston, 

Easton, 

Eaton, 

Effingham, 

Ellsworth, 

Enfield, 

Epping, 

Epsom, 

Errol, 

Exeter, 

Farmington, 

Farmington     (Special), 


6 

I15O 
100 

275 

30 

4 
ir 

00 
DO 

I344  64      1 

212 

50 

4 
6 

100  00 

150 
150 
150 

6 

30 

6 

30 

350 

00 

187 

50 

31 

775 

00 

907 

98 

812 

50 

5 
9 

125 
225 

CO 

00 

356 

25 

330 

00 

II 

275 

00 

435 

42 

330 

00 

9 

225 

00 

315 

00 

366  67 

9 

225 

00 

280 

468 

25 

75 

300 

CO 

15 

375 

00 

600 

00 

21 

525 

00 

690 

62 

531 

25 

II 

275 

00 

3 

•   75 

00 

6 

150 

00 

6 

150 

00 

4 

100 

00 

9 

225 

00 

225 

00 

300 

00 

5 

23 

125 

575 

00 

00 

700 

12 

525 

00 

2 

50 

00 

57 

36 

87 

50 

3 

75 

GO 

5 

125 

00 

131 

31 

94 

88 

5 
4 

125 
100 

00 

00 

315 

80 

128 

56 

6 

150 

00 

222 

GO 

356 

25 

50 
75 

3 

00 

5 

7 
I 

125 

175 
2^ 

00 

12 

30T 

00 

365 

16 

175 

00 

7 

175 

00 

233 

31 

287 

50 

5 
3 

125 

75 

00 

irS 

75 

330 

00 

22 

550 

GO 

953 

26 

900 

00 

6 

150 

300 

12 

00 

475 

00 

400 

GO 
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I 

II 

III 

w 

V 

Fitzwilliam, 

8 

J200 

00 

$2  19 

36 

I190 

00 

Kraiicestown, 

5 
6 

125 
150 

00 

Franconia, 

00 

212 

07 

212 

50 

Franklin, 

3 

5 

9 

II 

Freedom, 

150 

225 
275 

oo 

Fremont, 

00 

Gilford, 

00 

Gilmanton, 

00 

335 

16 

250 

00 

Oilsum, 

3 
8 

75 
200 

00 

Goffstown, 

00 

Goffstown     (Special), 

7 

175 

00 

217 

00 

300 

00 

Gorham, 

18 

450 

00 

654 

66 

800 

00 

Goslien 

4 
8 

100 

00 

Grafton, 

200 

00 

Grantham, 

2 

50 

1 25 

75 

00 

Greenfield, 

5 

3 

00 

Greenland, 

00 

112 

50 

178 

13 

Greenville 

•    3 

3 
8 

75 

75 

200 

00 

Groton, 

00 

Hampstead, 

00 

266 

64 

200 

00 

Hampton, 

8 

200 

00 

266 

64 

275 

00 

Hampton  Falls, 

3 

75 

00 

129  99 

150 

00 

Hancock, 

7 

175 

00 

213 

85 

200 

00 

Hanover, 

7 

175 

00 

233  31 

250 

00 

Hanover    (Spec 

ial), 

14 

350 

00 

466 

62 

400 

00 

Harrisville 

4 
I 

100 

00 

Hart's  IvOcation 

25 
475 

00 

Haverhill, 

19 

00 

601 

67 

316 

67 

Haverhill     (Woodsville), 

13 

325 

00 

411 

67 

316 

67 

Hebron, 

2 

50 
275 

00 

Henuiker, 

II 

00 

318 

45 

257 

14 

Hill, 

3 

75 

00 

79 

52 

no 

00 

Hillsborongh, 

8 

200 

00 

230 

00 

150 

00 

Hillsborough     ( 

Special), 

9 

225 

00 

258 

75 

225 

00 

Hinsdale, 

12 

300 

00 

319 

56 

268 

12 

Holderness 

7 
7 

175 
175 

00 

Hollis, 

00 

200 

00 

i8q 

00 

Hooksett, 
Hopkinton, 

6 

150 
300 

00 

12 

00 

347 

40 

257 

15 

Hudson, 

9 

225 

00 

255 

00 

280 

00 

Jackson, 

3 

75 

00 

Jackson     (Special), 

2 

50 

00 

•   ■  • 

•  •  • 

Jaffrey, 

II 

275 

00 

301 

62 

275 

00 
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I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Jefferson, 

9 

I225 

00 

I368 

12 

I364 

26 

Keene 

Kensington, 

3 

75 

00 

129 

99 

150 

00 

Kingston, 
Laconia 

5 

125 

00 

Lancaster, 

10 

250 

375 
125 

00 

Lancaster     (Special), 
Landaff, 

15 
5 

00 

00 

176 

72 

200 

00 

Langdon, 

3 

75 

00 

gr 

23 

75 

00 

Lebanon, 

8 

200 

00 

243  44 

275 

00 

Lebanon     (High  School), 

19 

475 

00 

508 

17 

400 

00 

Lebanon     (West  Lebanon), 

7 

175 

00 

2'3 

01 

150 

00 

Lee, 

3 

75 

00 

75 

00 

150 

00 

Lempster, 
Lincoln, 

4 
9 

100 

00 

225 

GO 

Lisbon, 

5 

125 

CO 

176 

72 

200 

00 

Lisbon     (Sugar  Hill), 

2 

50 

00 

70 

69 

J  75 

00 

Lisbon     (Special), 

II 

275 

00 

388  78 

262 

50 

Litchfield, 

I 
34 

25 
850 

00 
00 

1,028 

95 

Littleton, 

831 

25 

Londonderry, 

9 

225 

00 

258 

12 

262 

50 

Loudon, 

9 

225 

00 

225 

00 

187 

50 

Lyman, 

Lyme, 

Lyndeborough, 

Madbury, 

Madison, 

4 
II 

100 

00 

275 

175 

75 

100 

00 

7 
3 
4 

00 

00 

00 

112 

50 

106 

25 

Manchester, 

8 

Marlborough, 

200 

00 

243 

28 

200 

00 

Marlow, 

2 

4 
14 

50 
100 
350 
275 

00 
00 
00 

Mason, 

Meredith, 

Merrimack, 

II 

00 

317 

31 

283 

34 

Middleton, 

2 

8 

25 

50 
200 

625 

00 

00 
00 

Milan, 

Milford, 

702 

38 

468 

00 

Milton, 

10 
3 

4 

250 

75 
100 

00 
00 
CO 

Mont  Vernon, 

Monroe, 

126 

67 

150 

00 

Moultonborough, 

6 

2 
8 

150 

00 

Nashua, 

Nelson, 

50 
200 

00 
00 

New  Boston, 

248 

00 

300 

00 
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Newbury, 

New  Castle, 

New  Durham, 

Newfields, 

New  Hampton, 

Newington, 

New  Ipswich, 

New  London, 

Newmarket, 

Newport, 

Newton, 

Northfield, 

North  Hampton, 

Northumberland, 

Northwood, 

Nottingham, 

Orange, 

Orford, 

Ossipee, 

Pelham, 

Pembroke, 

Peterborough, 

Piermont, 

Pittsburg, 

Pittsfield, 

Plainfield, 

Plaistow', 

Plymouth, 

Portsmouth, 

Randolph, 

Raymond, 

Richmond, 

Rindge, 

Rochester, 

Rollinsford, 

Rumney, 

Rye, 

Salem, 

Salisbury, 

Sanbornton, 

Sandown, 

Sandwich, 

Seabrook, 


7 

125 
50 

00 
00 

5 

2 

00 

00 

$86 

66 

$100 

00 

lO 

2^0 

00 

2 

50 

00 

75 

00 

118 

75 

6 

150 

00 

i«3 

33 

230 

00 

5 

125 

00 

143 

30 

180 

00 

13 

325 

00 

418 

43 

400 

00 

26 

650 

00 

645 

16 

450 

CO 

4 
4 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

300 

00 

3 
17 

75 
425 

00 

GO 

595 

00 

366  67 

7 

175 

00 

175 

00 

300 

00 

7 
2 

175 
50 
175 
225 
150 

00 

00 

7 
9 
6 

00 

00 

II 

275 

00 

317 

31 

396 

66 

15 

350 

00 

406 

25 

3C0 

00 

8 

200 
250 
325 

00 

DO 

10 

13 

00 

325 

00 

375 

00 

9 

225 

00 

299  97 

350 

00 

5 

125 

00 

... 

2 

50 

00 

72 

74 

100 

00 

7 

175 

00 

233 

31 

237 

50 

3 

4 

75 
100 

00 

00 

109 

68 

170 

00 

10 

250 
125 

00 

6 

00 

5 

00 

187 

50 

296  87 

14 

350 

00 

396  67 

350 

00 

4 

100 

1  00 

10 

2  so  on 

4 
11 

100 
275 
175 

1  00 
00 

7 

00 
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Sharon, 

Shelburne, 

Somersworth, 

South  Hampton, 

Springfield, 

Stark, 

Stewartstown, 

Stoddard, 

Strafford, 

Stratford , 

Stratham, 

Sullivan, 

Sunapte, 

Surry, 

Sutton, 

Swanzey, 

Tarn  worth. 

Temple, 

Thornton, 

Tilton, 

Tilton     (Special), 

Troy, 

Tuftonboro, 

Unity, 

Wakefield, 

Walpole, 

Warner, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Weare, 

Webster, 

Wentworth, 

Wentworth's  Location, 

Westmoreland, 

Whitefield, 

Whitefield     (Special), 

Wilmot, 

Wilton, 

AVinchester, 

Windham, 

Windsor, 

W^olfeboro, 

Woodstock, 


2 

f50 

00 

2 

50 

00 

f72  74 

$100  00 

2 

50 

00 

5 

125 

00 

5 

125 

00 

II 

275 

00 

2 

50 

00 

II 

275 

00 

9 

225 

00 

315  00 

366  67 

4 

100 

00 

4 

100 

00 

9 

250 

00 

286  60 

270  00 

3 

75 

00 

4 

TOO 

00 

II 

275 

00 

288  93 

173  25 

lO 

250 

00 

3 

75 

00 

91  65 

105  00 

4 

100 

00 

4 

100 

0  > 

122  22 

175  CO 

8 

200 

00 

243  75 

300  00 

8 

20c 

00 

219  36 

190  00 

6 

150 

GO 

4 

200 

00 

ID 

250 

00 

21 

525 

00 

63S  6r 

415  00 

lO 

250 

00 

7 

J  75 

00 

3 

75 

00 

II 

275 

00 

318  45 

257  15 

3 

75 

00 

8 

200 

00 

I 

25 

00 

39  58 

no  00 

5 

125 

00 

152  05 

260  00 

4 

100 

00 

163  63 

145  74 

14 

350 

00 

572  73 
335  05 

510  00 

II 

275 

00 

365  00 

18 

45-^ 

00 

479  04 

2S8  75 

5 

125 

00 

2 

50 

00 

14 

350 

00 

525  00 

500  00 

9 

225 

CO 

1762   f 44, 050  00 
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Disclosures  of  the  tabic. 

It  has  just  been  noted  that  some  districts  which  are  now 
in  supervisory  unions  would  pay  less  and  some  more  than 
they  do  now. 

The  table  makes  it  clear :  ( 1 )  that  under  the  present 
plan  some  districts  pay  more  than  their  fair  share  and 
some  less;  and  (2)  that  in  some  cases  the  state  pays  more 
than  its  fair  share. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  present  plan  the 
state  pays  half  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
other  half  is  divided  between  the  districts  in  the  union 
according  to  agreement  among  the  constituent  school 
boards.  Evidently  some  boards  have  made  bad  bargains 
on  this  distribution  and  others  good  ones. 

It  has  several  times  been  pointed  out  by  experienced 
members  of  school  boards  that  the  plan  of  the  present  law 
is  defective  for  just  the  reason  above  noted,  and  also 
because  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  large  town 
with  many  teachers  and  intricate  problems  and  the  small 
town  with  few  teachers  and  simple  supervisory  problems. 
In  some  cases  the  state  ought  to  pay  more  than  one-half 
the  salary  and  in  other  cases  less. 

The  only  reason  why  Manchester  should  pay  for  its  own 
superintendent  and  Ellsworth  or  Wentworth's  Location  be 
made  part  of  supervisory  unions,  is  because  ^Manchester 
with  its  209  teachers  can  readily  employ  a  superintendent 
at  $4000,  while  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  either  of  the 
others  alone  with  one  teacher  to  pay  even  $1500  for  super- 
vision of  that  teacher.  The  average  cost  for  supervision 
per  teacher  in  the  supervisory  unions  for  the  past  year  was 
$59.10.  The  cost  in  the  five  largest  cities  per  teacher  was 
as  follows : 

Citv  N'o.  teachers    Super,  salary    Cost  her  teacher 

Alanchestcr^  209  $4000.00 "  $19.14 

Nashua  99  2708.33  27.36 

Concord  90  2500.00  27.77 

Portsmouth  64  2200.00  34.38 

Dover  49  2000.00  40.82 

(1)     Salary  for  present  year,  a  large  increase  over  last  year. 
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The  best  working  supervisory  unit  for  schools  which 
are  partly  urban  and  partly  rural  is  thought  to  be  45 
teachers.  This  unit  was  arrived  at  by  prolonged  study  in 
the  field.  It  is  an  estimate  rather  than  an  absolute  stand- 
ard, but  it  is  much  more  than  a  guess.-  It  will  not  vary 
greatly  between  purely  rural  and  purely  urban  school  sys- 
tems, for  while  rural  schools  require  more  time  for  travel 
this  is  fully  offset  by  the  more  complicated  problems  of 
the  city.  Now  the  average  cost  per  teacher  in  the  super- 
visory unions  for  the  school  year  1915-T6,  if  the  average 
assignment  to  a  superintendent  had  been  45  teachers, — as 
this  act  proposes, —  would  have  been  $42.59.  This  may 
be  taken  as  the  closest  estimate  of  the  cost  of  efficient  super- 
vision within  our  reach.  It  is  based  on  a  try-out  of  the 
maximum  profitable  number  of  teachers  per  supervisory 
officer  and  upon  experience  which  has  fixed  the  salary  for 
effective  supervision. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  comment  upon  the 
relations  as  to  the  cities.  It  is  evident^  that  none  of  the 
five  cities  is  paying  as  much  as  it  should  for  its  supervision, 
though  Dover  approximates  the  indicated  amount.  Man- 
chester should  pay  more  than  double,  though  the  increase 
should  probably  go  largely  into  provision  for  subordinate 
executives  such,  for  instance,  as  associate  superintendents. 
Building  principals  are  not  supervisory  officers  within  the 
meaning  of  this  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
smaller  cities  should  receive  s':ate  aid,  and  the  act  provides 
that  any  city  may  receive  such  aid  upon  accepting  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Proposed  act  based  on  definite  supervisory  unit. 

The  proposed  act,  unlike  the  present  law,  is  based  on  a 
definite  unit  of  supervision  equally  applicable  to  all  dis- 
tricts, whether  they  have  one  teacher  or  forty.  Each  pays 
the  same  cost  per  teacher,  no  more  and  no  less.  This  cost 
per  teacher  is  fixed  at  $25,  because  that  is  on  the  whole 
about  the  proportion  the  state  is  paying  now,  and  it  is  a 

(2)     See  58th   Report,   135. 
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convenient  unit.  Any  other  would  in  principle  dchas  well. 
If  it  is  thought  the  state  should  pay  more,  the  unit  can  be 
reduced;  if  it  is  thought  that  the  state  should  pay  less,  it 
can  be  increased. 

Cost  to  the  state. 

The  cost  to  the  state  is  shown  by  the  following  tabulation  : 
49  superintendents  at  $1500  =$73,500 

1-2  excess  over  $1500  for  33  supts.  at  $2000  =  8,250 
1-2  excess  over  $1500  for  16  supts.  at  $1750  =  2,000 
Salary  of  departmental  man  2,500 

Expenses  of  same,  estimated  700 


$86,950 


Income  from  supervisory  fund  figured  on  basis 

of  last  vear's  teachers  =  -14.050 


Cost  to  state  '        =  42,900 

Now  the  cost  of  supervision  under  the  present  plan  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  as  more  districts  have  been  added 
and  as  supervisory  boards  find  it  necessary  to  pay  better 
salaries.  The  cost  to  the  state  for  a  period  of  ten  years  is 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 


1907 

$15,457.49 

1908 

16,760.75 

1909 

18,413.00 

1910 

20,585.50 

1911 

21,015.50 

1912 

21,860.49 

1913 

22,844.82 

1914 

24,712.50 

1915 

26,613.37 

1916 

30,287.50 

The  average  increase  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
SI 860.50.  The  cost  for  the  current  year  is  $30,287.50.  It 
therefore  appears  that  the  minimum  in-udont  estimates  for 
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the  ensuing  two  years  under  the  present  plan  will  be 
$32,148.00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1918;  and 
$34,008.50  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  1919. 

Hence  the  cost  to  the  state  of  the  proposed  act  $42,900.00 
is  but  $10,752.00  in  excess  of  what  must  be  appropriated 
anyway  for  the  next  year,  and  but  $8,891.50  in  excess  of 
the  amount  required  by  the  proposed  act  for  the  second 
of  the  two  next  ensuing  fiscal  years. 

How   can   the   proposed   act   cost   so    imicli    less   than    the 
present  act? 

Because  under  the  present  act  few  superintendents  have 
as  many  teachers  as  they  could  supervise.  Under  the  pro- 
posed act  45  teachers  each  would  be  the  average. 

Under  the  present  law,  districts  must  be  joined  in  super- 
visory unions  just  as  they  happen  to  be  geographically  dis- 
tributed. If  a  union  of  40  to  50  teachers  can  be  made,  the 
supervision  is  economical;  but  if  three  or  four  districts 
form  a  union  in  which  there  are  20  to  30  teachers  or  less, 
the  superintendent's  time  is  not  economically  used  because 
he  could  supervise  twice  as  many  teachers  just  as  well.  It 
costs  as  much  to  supervise  20  teachers  as  50.  Under  the 
proposed  act  the  state  would  be  districted  so  as  to  give 
uniformly  economical  working  units.  The  following  tabu- 
lation shows  the  present  distribution  of  teachers  to  super- 
intendents : 


Less   than 

20 

:  2 

21    to 

29 

:   9 

30   to 

39 

:15 

40  to 

44 

:   4 

45 

:   1 

46 

:  2 

Is  not  the  cost  to  tJie  state  actually  borne  by  the  toivn?     ' 

It  is  sometimes  argued,  under  the  present  law,  that, 
although  the  local  district  visibly  pays  but  one-half  the 
salary,  still  the  state's  half  is  ultimately  borne  by  the  tax- 
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payers  of  the  district;  and  that  the  same  principle  appHes 
to  the  proposed  act. 

This  is  not  true.  The  state  tax  is  fixed  at  a  certain 
amount,  usuaUy  early  in  the  legislative  session.  Each 
town  pays  its  proportion.  That  portion  of  the  state's 
income  will  be  expended  anyway,  if  not  for  schools  then 
for  something  else.  So  the  additional  $10,000,  approxi- 
mately, called  for  by  this  bill  over  and  above  what  would 
have  to  be  appropriated  anyway  will  not  actually  add  o.ne 
penny  to  the  state  tax  w^hich  will  be  assessed  against  any 
town  or  city. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  this  sum  were  assessed  upon 
the  towns  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  state  tax,  or  if  it  were 
true  that  the  sum  if  not  spent  for  this  purpose  would  be 
spent  for  some  other  purpose,  still  the  expense  actually 
added  to  any  one  town  would  vary  from  less  than  a 
dollar  to  a  few  dollars. 

Docs  not  the  proposed  act  take  the  control  of  the  schools 
aicay  from  the  tozi'uf 

Emphatically  not.  The  people  determine  what  money 
they  will  appropriate  for  schools.  They  elect  their  own 
officers,  the  school  board,  to  administer  thej  system.  The 
school  board  controls  absolutely  all  expenditure  of  money. 
See  Sections  2  and  3.  They  sanction  all  acts  of  the  super- 
intendent. They  confirm  all  nominations  to  the  teaching 
force,  so  that  the  superintendent  cannot  employ  an 
obnoxious  person  as  teacher.  The  superintendent  nomi- 
nates, but  they  confirm.  They  sanction  all  purchases,  but 
do  not  originate  purchases.  In  all  these  matters,  not  even 
the  supervisory  board  has  a  voice.  In  conjunction  with 
the  other  boards  on  the  joint  supervisory  board,  they  elect 
the  superintendent,  and  the  joint  supervisory  board  may 
remove  him.  If  he  is  guilty  of  wrongdoing  in  one  district 
and  not  in  others,  and  the  board  of  that  district  turns  out 
to  be  in  the  minority  on  the  joint  supervisory  board  the 
board  may  aj^peal  to  the  state  superintendent  for  his 
removal. 
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The  state  superintendent  has  no  other  voice  in  the  matter 
tlian  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  state  by  passing  upon 
the  professional  quahhcations  of  the  superintendent.  He 
does  not  appoint  the  superintendent. 

The  superintendent's  sole  function  is  to  act  as  foreman 
of  the  teaching  force  and  director  of  the  school  system  in  a 
professional  capacity. 

General  appropriation   for  State  Aid   not   to   be   confused 
zcitJi  appropriation  for  supervision. 

The  whole  appropriation  for  state  school  aid  has  at  times 
been  misrepresented  as  being  the  appropriation  for  super- 
vision. Supervision  is  only  a  part  of  the  state  aid.  The 
appropriation  called  for  by  the  proposed  act  is  $42,900.00. 
The  whole  appropriation  for  state  aid,  including  that  for 
average  attendance,  for  qualified  teachers,  for  tuition 
rebate,  and  for  supervision  will  be  over  $120,000  for  the 
first  of  the  two  ensuing  fiscal  years,  and  over  $140,000 
for  the  second.  The  last  appropriation  for  state  aid  was 
$125,100. 

Present  extent  of  supervision. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  state  attend  schools 
which  are  under  supervision. 

A  still  larger  percentage  of  the  people  of  the  state  live 
in  towns  and  cities  which  have  adopted  supervision. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  town  and  city  school 
districts  have  professional  supervision  of  their 
schools.  136  town  school  districts  have  no  such 
supervision.  80  per  cent  of  the  children  and  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  state  are  in  towns 
and  cities  which  have  supervision. 

Would  not  all  districts  eventually  join  sifperi'isory  unions 
under  tlie  present  law? 

It  is  wholly  impossible  for  the  majority  to  do  so.  A  few 
could  and  probably  would.     The  majority  are  so  sittiated 
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geographically  that  they  cannot  do  so  without  prohibitive 
expense. 

Further,  the  process  is  so  slow  that  a  whole  generation 
of  children  would  be  deprived  of  good  schools. 

Still  further,  the  expense  to  the  state  of  universal  super- 
vision under  the  present  plan  would  be  great,  more  than 
$100,000  annually,  instead  of  less  than  $50,000  under  the 
proposed  act'. 

Statewide  supervision  with  unions  intelligently  planned 
will  be  economical.  Extension  under  the  present  plan,  even 
if  it  were  possible,  would  be  wasteful. 

Grozvth   of  supervision. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  development  of 
supervision  since  1892.  Prior  to  1900,  professional  super- 
vision was  confined  to  the  cities. 

TABLE  NO.  22 

Showing    Percentage   of    School    IMembersiiip    Under 
Professional  Supervision  by  Years 


Year 

Per  cent 

1892 

23 

1893 

26 

1894 

28 

1895 

28 

1896 

29 

1897 

31 

1898 

32 

1899 

31 

1900 

Z3 

1901 

35 

1902 

35 

1903 

:^7 

1904 

42 

^'ear 

Per  cent 

1905 

48 

1906 

57 

1907 

62 

1908 

63 

1909 

64 

1910 

67 

1911 

72 

1912 

72 

1913 

73 

1914 

77 

1915 

75 

1916 

80 

SUPERVISION 
Present  Supervisory   Ujiions. 
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The    following   table   shows    the    organization   of    super- 
visory unions,  school  vear  1916-'17. 


TABLE  NO.  23 
Showing  Districts  Under  Supervision,  1916-T7 


District. 
Manchester. 
Concord. 
Nashua. 
Portsmouth. 
Keene. 

Dover. 

Laconia. 

Rochester. 

Berlin. 

Franklin. 

Somersworth. 

Plymouth. 


Superintendent. 
Herbert  F.  Taylor. 
Louis  J.  Rundlett. 
James  H.  Fassett. 
James  N.  Pringle. 
Eugene  Tuttle, 

State   Normal   School. 
Frank  H.  Damon. 
Joseph  H.  Blaisdell. 
Charles  A.  Breck. 
Harry  L.  Moore. 
George  A.   Keith. 
Louis  DeW.  Record. 
Laura  M.  Johnston, 

State   Normal   School. 


Troy. 

Fitzwilliam. 

Rindge. 

Jaftrey Oliyer  H.  Toothaker. 

Pittsfield. 
Loudon. 

Chichester Frederick  T.  Johnson. 

Walpole. 

Westmoreland. 

Langdon. 

Marlborough Eyerett  J.  Best. 

\\'olfeboro. 
Alton. 

Farmington F.  \J.  Landman. 

Claremont. 
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District  Siipci  intendent 

Charlestown William  H.  Slayton. 

Lebanon. 

Enfield Thomas  A.  Roberts. 

Newport. 
New  London. 

Sunapee W.  H.  S.  EUingwood. 

Milford. 
Amherst. 

Hollis Alfred  W.   Smith. 

Derry. 

Londonderry Charles  W.  Ciitts. 

Greenland. 

Newington. 

Durham. 

Rye Carl  Cotton. 

Peterborough. 
Antrim. 

Hillsborough Frederick   L.   Kendall. 

Penacook. 

Concord  Town  District.  .George  W.   Sumner. 

Stratford. 

Northumberland. 

Columbia Orin  AI.  Holman. 

Hopkinton. 

Weare. 

Dunbarton. 

Henniker Fred  S.  Libbey. 

Salem. 
Atkinson. 

Hudson Howard  L.  Winslow. 

Woodsville. 

Haverhill. 

Bath. 

Monroe Norman  J-  Page. 

Tilton. 
Belmont. 
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Dist)  id  Supcrinttndcnt 

Gilmanton Channing  T.   Sanborn. 

Hinsdale. 
Swanzey. 
Dublin. 

Winchester Andrew  P.  Averill. 

Conway. 
]\ladison. 

Bartlett Alonzo  J.  Knowlton. 

Colebrook. 

Errol. 

Wentworth's  Location.  .  .S.  Horace  Williams. 

Franklin. 

Hill George  A.  Keith. 

WHiitefield. 
Jefferson. 

Bethlehem  Special Frank  W.  Jackson. 

Lisbon. 
Landaff. 

Franconia John  S.  Oilman. 

Somersworth. 

Newmarket Louis   DeW.    Record. 

Hampstead. 

Raymond. 

Epping. 

Hampton \lbert  T.  Lane. 

Pembroke. 
Allenstown. 

Merrimack Henry  S.  Roberts. 

Littleton. 

Bethlehem  Town Guy  E.  Speare. 

Wilton. 
Temple. 
New  Ipswich. 

Hancock Leonard    S.    ^lorrison. 

Gorham. 
Randolph. 
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District  Sicperititen  den  t 

Shelburne Jacob  E.  Wignot. 

Exeter. 
Newfields. 
Hampton  Falls. 

Kensington Maro  S.  Brooks. 

Hanover.  ' 

Plainfiekl , Catherine  A.  Dole. 

North  wood. 
Deerfield. 

Lee Walton  S.  Adams. 

Goffstown. 

Bedford. 

New  Boston William  L.  MacDonald. 

Map    No.    1    shows   the   present   extent   of    supervision. 
The  shaded  areas  are  under  supervision. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
Teachers'  Pensions 

The  subject  of  retiring  pensions  for  teachers  in  the 
public  school  service  was  discussed  at  length  in  the  last 
report  of  this  office.*  It  was  pointed  out  therein  that 
the  general  principle  of  retiring  pensions  was  rapidl}^  be- 
coming accepted  as  a  necessary  feature  of  efficient  and 
economical  administration,  not  only  in  the  public  service 
but  also  in  a  great  variety  of  industrial  enterprises  ;  that 
many  of  the  states,  including  all  the  New  England  states 
excepting  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  already  had 
teachers'  pensions  acts  on  their  statute  books  ;  that  the 
pensioning  of  college  teachers  had  been  provided  for  by 
private  generosity  ;  that  great  transportation  and  industrial 
enterprises  were  pensioning  their  employees,  and  that  all 
this  was  being  done,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity  but  as  a 
matter  of  ordinary  business  sagacity.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  attract  the 
ablest  to  the  calling  of  teacher  and  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  entering  the  calling  is  the  impossibility  of  laying  by  a 
provision  for  old  age  on  the  wages  it  is  possible  to  pay. 
The  practical  result  is  that  virtually  the  entire  teaching 
bod}-  is  recruited  by  young  women  who  expect  eventually 
to  marry  or  who,  at  least,  do  not  expect  to  remain  per- 
manently in  the  teaching  profession.  The  calling  has 
practically  ceased  to  have  any  attractions  for  men,  except 
in  administrative  positions.  It  was  further  pointed  out 
that  the  fact  that  the  state  is  surrounded  by  pension-pay- 
ing states  operates  as  an  inducement  for  our  best  teachers 
to  seek  places  in  those  states  for  the  sake  of  better  earn- 
ings and  old-age  conditions. 

If  the  state  would  or  could  add  a  million  dollars  a  year 
to  its  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries,  it  would  even  then 
barely  make  it  possible  for  teachers  to  save  out  of  their 
wages  provision  for  old-age  support.  The  same  result 
could  be  fully  accomplislied  by  the  annual  expenditure  of 
moderate  sums  in  pensions,  with  the  result  of  :     ( i  )    Re- 


'  oSth  Report,  Chapter  XI. 
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taining  our  best  permanent  teachers  in  this  state;  (2) 
attracting  an  abler  type  of  individual  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  ;  (3)  eliminating  the  horror  of  poverty  in  old 
age  in  the  case  of  a  peculiarl}-  deserving  class  of  public 
serv^ants  ;  and  (4)  greatly  enhancing,  in  the  long  run,  the 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

An  excellent  pension  act  was  accordingl}^  enacted  and 
the  same  has  been  in  operation  for  a  full  fiscal  year,  end- 
ing August  31,  1916. 

Coil  stitu  Hon  a  I  I.  im  ita  tion  s . 

The  constitution  does  not  prohibit  the  enactment  of  pen- 
sion legislation  but  it  limits  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
returns  for  service  rendered  and  to  a  single  year  at  a  time. 
The  passage  is  here  quoted, 

"Economy  being  a  most  essential  virtue  in  all  states, 
especially  in  a  young  one,  no  pension  shall  be  granted  but 
in  consideration  of  actual  services ;  and  such  pensions 
ought  to  be  granted  with  great  caution  by  the  legislature, 
and  never  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time." — Article  36 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  was  believed  b}-  competent  students  of  the  coristitu- 
tion  that  the  legislation  of  1915  fully  met  the  constitutional 
limitations. 

The  pensions  provided  for  are  certainly  in  consideration 
of  actual  service.  This  restriction  was  probably  intended 
to  avoid  the  abuse  which  had  grown  up  under  the  Knglish 
.system  whereby  pensions  were  commonly  granted  to  favor- 
ites of  the  crown  or  of  the  ministry.  Inasmuch  as  the  pen- 
sions for  any  one  year  depend  upon  a  specific  act  for  that 
year  and  are  not  continuing  unless  each  successive  session 
of  the  legislature  shall  see  fit  to  continue  by  fresh  legislation 
for  one  year  at  a  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  second  of  the  two 
constitutional  limitations  is  met. 

Ac^s  of  igT^ . 

The  act  of  1915  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31, 
19 1 6,  is  here  quoted. 
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Another  identical  act  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1917,  Avas  made  law. 

CHAPTER  165,  LAWS  OF  1915. 

AN  ACT  TO  INCREASE  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  BY  GRANTING  PENSIONS  TO 
RETIRED  TEACHERS  OF  LONG  SERVICE. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Represetitatives 
in  General  Court  convened: 

Section  i.  An}'  woman  who,  being  on  the  first  daj-  of 
September,  19 15,  or  thereafter,  of  the  age  of  fifty-five  years, 
and  who  for  thirty  years  shall  have  been  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this  or  some  other  state,  or 
in  such  other  schools  in  this  or  some  other  state  as  are  sup- 
ported wholly  or  in  part  b}-  state  or  town  or  school  district 
appropriation  and  are  under  public  management  and  con- 
trol, fifteen  years  of  which  employment,  including  the  ten 
years  preceding  her  ceasing  to  teach,  shall  have  been  in 
some  of  the  before  mentioned  schools  of  this  state,  and  who 
shall  have  been  retired,  or  shall  voluntarily  have  retired, 
from  active  service,  shall,  upon  her  formal  application  direc- 
ted to  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
upon  the  certification  by  the  said  superintendent  to  the 
governor  and  council  as  hereinafter  provided,  receive  from 
the  state  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  19 16,  or  for  such 
part  of  said  year  as  she  may  be  so  retired,  a  pension  at  the 
rate  for  the  full  year  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  average  annual 
salary  of  such  teacher  for  the  five  years  last  preceding  her 
ceasing  to  teach.  In  figuring  such  average,  deductions 
from  the  teacher's  pay  for  absence  or  other  causes  during 
said  five  years'  period  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
teacher's  salary. 

Sect.  2.  Retired  male  teachers  shall  receive  pensions 
upon  the  same  terms  as  those  set  forth  for  women  in  this 
act;  provided,  however,  that  any  man,  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  full  pension,  must  be  of  the  age  of  sixtj-  j-ears 
and  must  have  taught  thirty-five  years. 
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Sect.  3.  No  person  shall  receive  a  pension  under  the 
terms  of  this  act  unless  such  person  shall,  at  the  time  of 
application  for  such  pension,  hold  a  state  teacher's  certifi- 
cate or  a  service  certificate  issued  under  the  authority  of 
chapter  49,  Laws  of  1895,  and  amendments  thereto,  or  a 
similar  certificate  issued  by  the  chief  educational  ofhcer  of 
another  state  or  country  having  standards  of  certification 
equivalent  to  those  of  this  state:  Provided,  that  tliis  limita- 
tion as  to  certification  shall  not  apply  to  teachers  who  have 
permanently  ceased  to  teach  before  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sect.  4.  Any  retired  teacher  of  the  required  age  who 
shall  before  ceasing  to  teach  have  taught  fifteen  years  in 
this  state,  including  ten  years  immediately  preceding  such 
ceasing  to  teach,  but  shall  not  have  taught  in  all  for  thirty- 
five  3^ears,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  or  thirty  years  in  the  case 
of  a  woman,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  proportion  of  the  full 
pension  herein  provided  as  the  actual  total  number  of  years 
taught  bears  to  thirty- five  in  the  case  of  a  man,  or  to  thirty 
in  the  case  of  a  woman. 

Sect.  5.  Any  teacher  forced  to  retire  because  of  phys- 
ical or  mental  disability  before  reaching  the  age  of  sixty,  if 
a  man,  or  of  fifty-five,  if  a  woman,  shall,  if  otherwise  enti- 
tled to  a  pension  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  receive  a 
pension  based  upon  the  proportion  of  the  full  pension  which 
the  total  number  of  years  taught,  plus  the  number  of  years 
of  enforced  retirement,  bears  to  thirty-five,  in  the  case  of  a 
man,  or  to  thirty,  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  not  exceeding, 
however,  the  full  pension. 

Sect.  6.  In  computing  the  number  of  3'ears  of  actual 
service  of  any  teacher  before  retirement,  no  deduction  shall 
be  made  for  leaves  of  absence  during  sickness  or  disability, 
provided  after  such  sickness  or  disability  the  teacher  re- 
sumed teaching;  but  deduction  shall  be  made  for  time 
teacher  is  engaged  in  some  other  gainful  occupation. 

Sect.  7.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August,  1915,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council,  formulate  rules 
and  regulations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
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this  act,  and  shall  give  such  publication  to  the  same  as  he 
may  deem  desirable.  But  the  unsupported  statement  of 
the  applicant  for  a  pension,  whether  sworn  or  unsworn, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  proof  of  any  fact  necessarj^  to 
determine  the  eligibility  of  the  applicant  to  receive  such 
pension. 

Sect.  8.  The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall  investigate  all  applications  received  for  a  pension 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  shall,  on  or  before  the 
30th  day  of  November,  1915,  and  quarterly  thereafter,  cer- 
tify to  the  governor  and  council  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  pensions  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil, shall  draw  warrants  on  the  state  treasurer  for  payment 
of  the  pensions  in  favor  of  said  persons.  Such  payment 
shall  be  made  in  quarterly  installments.  In  case  one  quar- 
ter of  the  appropriation  herein  made,  less  expense  of  admin- 
istration, shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the  quarterly  install- 
ments of  all  of  the  persons  certified  to  the  governor  and 
council  as  entitled  thereto,  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  council,  shall  draw  warrants  to  the 
amount  of  only  one  quarter  of  the  appropriation,  less  ex- 
penses of  administration,  preference  being  given  to  those 
certified  as  entitled  in  the  order  of  their  age. 

Sect.  9.  Every  pension  shall  terminate  upon  the  death 
of  the  recipient,  and  the  proportional  part  of  the  pension 
due  at  the  time  of  such  death  shall  be  paid  to  the  leo-al 
representative  of  the  deceased. 

Sect.  id.  All  pensions  granted  or  payable  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  and  are  hereby  made  exempt 
from  levy  upon  execution  and  from  attachment  upon  trustee 
process. 

Sect.  ir.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  yea.r  ending  August  31,  19 16, 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.   12.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
[Approved  April  2r,  191 5.] 
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Rides  a7id  Regtdations. 

Section  7  of  the  act  provides  that  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  shall  formulate  rules  for  carrj-ing  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  that  such  rules  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Governor  and  Council.  Such  rules  and  regulations 
were  accordingly  formulated  and  approved,  and  are  here 
given. 

I.  Application  must  be  made  upon  blank  forms  fur- 
nished and  the  same  must  be  filed  with  the  department  of 
public  instruction  at  least  30  da3-s  before  the  end  of  the 
quarter.  Applications  will  be  investigated  with  all  possi- 
ble dispatch  and  certificates  of  pa^-ment  issued  when  justi- 
fied by  the  facts,  but  the  department  cannot  be  responsible 
for  the  completion  of  such  investigation  and  issuance  of 
such  certificate  within  30  days  of  receipt  of  original  papers. 

II.  The  applicant  must  give  all  information  called  for 
hs  application  form.  Documentary  evidence  required  will 
ordinarily  be  : 

(a)  Evidence  of  age.  This  may  be  a  birth  certificate, 
transcript  from  family  records,  official  documents  such  as 
passports,  naturalization  papers,  certificate  of  baptism  or 
marriage,  etc. 

(b)  Documents  verifying  amount  of  annual  salary  for 
five  years  next  preceding  the  time. 

Personal  testimony  in  lieu  of  documentary  evidence  will 
be  accepted  as  bearing  upon  length  of  service  but  wherever 
possible  such  testimony  must  be  supported  by  documentary 
evidence. 

III.  Evidence  of  service  in  another  state  must  be  veri- 
fied under  seal  of  an  officer  of  that  state. 

IV.  If  the  applicant  is  certified  as  being  entitled  to  pen- 
sion, notice  will  be  given  applicant  on  or  before  the  quarter 
day. 

\'.  Quarter  days  will  be  November  30,  February  28, 
May  31,  and  August  31,  annually.  Quarterly  payments 
will  be  made  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  governor  and  council 
shall  act. 
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VI.  The  records  of  the  department  of  public  instruction 
will  be  sufficient  evidence  of  possession  of  the  teacher's  cer- 
tificate. 

VII.  Retirement  from  active  service  is  to  be  taken  as 
meaning  retirement  from  all  regular  employment  as  a 
teacher  or  otherwise.  Entrance  upon  regular  emplo5^ment 
will  operate  as  cancellation  of  pa^-ments  and  paj^ments  will 
not  be  resumed  except  as  application  is  renewed  and  the 
case  treated  as  a  new  case. 

VIII.  Retirement  because  of  physical  or  mental  disa- 
bility must  be  verified  b}-  certificate  of  disability  issued  by 
a  licensed  physician  and  such  certificate  of  disability  must 
state  the  nature  thereof. 

IX.  In  counting  years  of  service  the  period  of  a  school 
year  in  any  district  wall  be  counted  as  one  j-ear.  That  is, 
if  the  school  year  in  the  district  is,  or  was  at  the  time  of 
service,  28  weeks  or  30  weeks  or  36  weeks  or  of  anj^  other 
number  of  weeks,  one  year  will  be  counted  regardlessof 
the  number  of  weeks ;  but  in  no  case  will  an  applicant  be 
given  credit  for  extra  service  for  any  exceptional  number 
of  weeks  within  any  period  of  twelve  months. 

[Approved  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  June  25,  1915.] 

TABIvE  NO.  24 

Retired  Teachers  Receiving  Pensions  August,  31, 

1916 

I.  Name  of  teacher. 

II.  Present  residence. 

III.  Age  at  time  of  granting  pension. 

IV.  Years  of  service. 

V.     Years  of  service  in  New  Hampshire. 
VI.     Place  of  principal  service.     "Country  towns"  means 
that  person  taught  in  several  rural  towns,   but 
not  predominantly  in  any. 
VII.     Date  of  retirement. 
VIII.     Amount  of  pension. 

IX.     Payments  for  ^-ear  ending  August  31,  1916. 


1  1 
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Abbott,  Caroline  A. 

Adams,  Lottie  R. 

Andrews,  Lucie  J. 

Armes,  Ella  M. 

Bailey,  Mary  E. 

Batchelder,  Sarah  L. 

Bennett,  Caroline  A.  Keene 

Bixby,  Julia  A.  Lowell,  Mass. 

Blodgett,  Kate  P.         Concord 

Bowers,  Elizabeth  B.  Nashua 


II 
Manchester 
Manchester 
Sutton 
N  ashua 
Sutton 
C4ilnianton 


III 

80 


IV    V 


VI 


VII       VIII 


37    37 


Burbank,  Albion          Exeter  77 

Buzzell,  Mary  A.          Manchester  08 

Calef ,  Mary  E.              Exeter  72 

Cartland,  Mary  E.     _  Dover  66 

Caswell,  Sarah  C,         Barnstead  67 

Center,  Mary  A.           Manchester  73 

Chase,  Nellie  P.  B.       Woodstock  67 

Cochran,  Abigail  C.     Concord  74 

Davis,  Kate  H.               Exeter  68 

Drake,  Susan  F.          Portsmouth  86 

Ela,  Emma  J.                 Warner  79 

Forsyth,  Robert           Claremont  7-t 

French,  Samiiel  L.       Loudon  87 

txilmore,  Miriam  B.      Manchester  74 

Gove,  Lizzie  P.              Deering  83 

Grant,  Frances  M.H.  Dover  83 

Hallara,  Sarah  L.          Dover  73 

Hammond,  Mary  L.    Nashua  72 

Kimball,  Anne  M.         Milton  80 

Law,  Mary  E.                Nashua  75 

McMillan,  Hortensia  Merrimack  72 

Mathes,  Frances  A.     Portsmovith  69 

Montgomery,  John  S.  Portsmouth  78 
Osgood,  Annie  M.         Lawrence,Mass.83 

Paige,  Caroline  E.        Weare  79 

Parkhurst,AngelineL.Colebrook  76 


Pierce,  Mary  E.  Jaffrey 

Piper,  Mary  S.  Dover 

Piper,  Sarah  E.  K.  Belmont 

Reid,  Carrie  E.  Manchester 

Sanborn,  Harriet  E.  Newflelds 

Sanderson,  Ellen  I.  Manchester 

Shaw,  Mary  Ellen  H.  New  Hampton 

Smith,  Louisa  A.  H.  Belmont 

Smith,  Susan  M.  Pelliam 

Stevens,  Olive  J.  R.  Manchester 
ThomasBliz"beth  C  W.Lancaster 

Weeks,  Olive  A.  Campton 

Wheeler,  Martha  A.  Keene 

Average 


35 

35 

*27 

30 


39 

31 

33 

*>5 

*18+ 

32 

44 

30 

•19 

44 

45 

*23 

38 

*18 

50 

*18 

40 

48 

34 

40 

54 

30 

37 

32 

34 

30 

52 

37 

30 

*28 

33 

39 

31 

31 

34 

*16 

»27 

*20 

32 

33.4 


Manchester 

Manchester 

Country  towns 

Coiuitry  towns 

Country  towns 

Gilnianton 

Rochester 

Pelhara 

Concord 

Country  towns 

Exeter 

Manchester 

Exeter 

Dover 
18+  Country  towns 
32    Litchfield 

Thornton 

Concord 

Exeter 

Portsmovith 

Manchester 

Lebanon 

Country  towns 

Bedford 

Manchester 

Belmont 

Dover 

Nashua 

Milton 

Nashua 
54    Country  towns 
25    Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Country  towns 

Weare 

Colebrook 

Jaffrey 

Dover 

Belmont 

Manchester 

Newflelds 

Manchester 

Country  towns 

Country  towns 

Country  towns 

Manchester 

Gorham 

Thornton 

Keene 


1893 
18S6 
1913 
1911 
1894 
1915 
1896 
1909 
1900 
1910 
1906 
1908 
1904 
1894 
1901 
1903 
1910 
1887 
1894 
1895 
1915 
1904 
1902 
18S5 
1904 
1882 
1901 
1910 
1905 
ltK)6 
1899 
1906 
1906 
1880 
1908 


1230  00 
207  CO 

95  40 
330  00 

66  25 
211  80 
217  35 
195  00 
360  00 
189  20 
700  00 
300 '00 
187  20 
1&5  CO 

129  eo 

90  CO 

98  56 

300  00 
114  CO 
225  00 
325  00 
394  29 
107  76 

75  90 
400  00 

17  63 
220  CO 

301  00 
136  00 
227  50 
133  05 
359  91 
484  00 

71  45 

99  00 
60  00 

150  00 
340  00 
103  95 
230  58 
144  90 
275  00 
114  00 


1907 
1896 


IX 

$230  00 

207  00 

95  40 
330  00 

66  25 
211  80 
217  35 

48  75 
360  00 

94  60 
175  00 
300  00 
187  20 
185  00 

64  80 

67  50 

98  56 

300  00 
114  CO 
225  00 
325  00 
394  29 

80  82 
75  90 

40OOO 
13  23 

220  00 

301  00 

68  00 
227  50 

99  78 
179  96 
484  CO 

35  72 
24  75 
30  00 
37  50 
340  00 
103  95 
172  95 
144  90 
206  25 
28  50 
50  14 

65  50 
120  00 
133  88 

23  06 
270  00 


Total      $9,970  16  $8,234  78 

Average  203  GO 

Haynes,  Delle  E.,  Manchester,  deceased,  one  quarter,  paid  executor  $25  85 
•Less  tlian  full  service.    Proportional  pension.    Section  4  of  the  act. 
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IVaitiiig  List. 

Section  8  of  the  act  provides  that  in  case  one-quarter  of 
the  appropriation  shall  at  any  quarterly  pay  day  prove 
insufficient,  the  Governor  shall  draw  his  warrant  only  to  the 
extent  of  one  quarter  of  the  appropriation,  preference  being 
given  to  pensioners  in  order  of  age.  It  earh-  became  nec- 
essary to  apply  this  section  and  to  create  a  waiting  list  of 
applicants  for  pensions  who  were  legall}-  entitled  if  there 
were  sufficient  appropriation.  In  numerous  cases  these 
teachers  had  already  drawn  pensions  for  one  quarter  or 
more. 

Rcsidtiiig  Hardships. 

Several  cases  occurred  in  which  teachers,  well  above  the 
retiring  age,  resigned  their  positions  in  expectation  of  pen- 
sions, and  after  a  payment  or  two,  or  in  some  cases  without 
any  payment  at  all,  found  themselves  crowded  off  the  pay- 
roll by  some  older  teacher.  In  not  a  few  cases,  this  has 
worked  distinct  hardship  with  teachers  who,  having  given 
up  their  places,  found  themselves  left  with  little  income  or 
no  income  at  all.  Of  course,  in  ever}-  case,  their  age  would 
militate  against  their  securing  new  appointments. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  sufficient  emergency  appro- 
priation be  made  to  compensate  this  class  up  to  August 
31,  1916.  Three  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  six  dollars 
would  be  required.  In  order  to  place  this  class  on  the  pa}-- 
roll  for  the  }-ear  ending  August  31.  19 17,  a  further  emer- 
gency appropriation  of  $7,398  would  be  required. 

The  following  table  shows  the  waiting  list. 

TABLE  NO.  25 

Waiting  list  of  persons  who  have  qualified  for  teachers' 
pensions,  but  for  whom  no  appropriation  is  available,  ta 
August  31,  19 16. 

I.     Name  of  teacher. 
II.     Present  residence. 
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III. 

IV. 

V. 

YI. 


YII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


Age  at  time  of  granting  pension. 

Years  of  service. 

Years  of  service  in  New  Hampshire. 

Place  of  principal  service.    "Country  towns"  means 

that  person  taught  in  several  rural  towns,  but 

not  predominantly  in  any  one. 
Date  of  retirement. 
Amount  of  pension. 
Payment  for  j-ear  ending  August  31,  19 16. 


Barker,  Ella  F. 
Bates,  Anna  E. 
Boyd,  Martha  .T. 
Bridge,  Helen  E. 
Galley,  Ella  B. 
Carter,  Maria 
ChamberlainEttaF.il. 
ChurchillCharlotteA. 
Clark,  Helen  M. 
Daniels,  Isabelle  R. 
Davis,  Alice  H. 
Dow,  Isophene  K. 
•Goodwin  HenriettaW 
Haynes,  Helen  E. 
McKean,  Ellen, E. 
Mead,  Iraogene  H. 
Merrill,  Aiiie  R. 
Moulton,  Fannie  D. 
Patten,  Annie  W. 
Peaslee, Henrietta  M. 
Eahn,  Fannie  M. 
Robie,  Nellie  A. 
Rothwell,  Matilda  F. 
Sawyer,  Luella  M. 
Sawyer,  Sarah  E. 
tjhepard,  Lily  P. 
Smith,  Addie]  J. 
Taylor,  Mary  O. 
Tuttle,  Jennie  A. 
Wallace,  Marietta  W. 
Weeks,  Jiilia  H. 
Wood,  George  K. 
Wood,  Lizzie  M. 
"Woodman,  Susan  G. 

Average 


II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Manchester 

59 

32 

32 

Manchester 

1907 

$287  50 

$71  87 

Keene 

62 

40 

40 

Keene 

1910 

216  00 

108  00 

Derry 

64 

31 

31 

Londonderry 

1901 

101  48 

75  63 

Sullivan 

55 

31 

31 

Gilsura 

1911 

122  40 

0  00 

Bristol 

63 

35 

35 

Bristol 

1916 

270  00 

0  00 

Penacook 

60 

40 

38 

Penacook 

1913 

199  80 

49  95 

.  Franklin 

5S 

*24 

24 

Northfield 

1899 

42  50 

0  00 

Raymond 

63 

30 

30 

Exeter 

1915 

192  00 

25  58 

Dover 

62 

39 

39 

Dover 

1913 

262  50 

131  24 

Manchester 

Co 

43 

43 

Manchester 

1915 

332  50 

166  24 

Dover 

60 

41 

41 

Dover 

1915 

272  50 

68  12 

Newfields 

64 

32 

32 

Clareniont 

1911 

174  00 

87  00 

■.Dover 

61 

*27 

25 

Rollinsford 

1911 

162  30 

0  00 

Lebanon 

56 

31 

22 

Lebanon 

1915 

300  00 

75  00 

Manchester 

67 

34 

33 

Manchester 

1911 

295  00 

221  25 

•Jaffrey 

61 

•25 

25 

Jaffrey 

1909 

52  50 

000 

Campton 

55 

*27 

27 

Country  towns 

1906 

58  12 

14  53 

Manchester 

.57 

•26 

26 

Manchester 

1905 

240  26 

000 

Danville 

55 

31 

31 

Manchester 

1914 

380  CO 

20  92 

Danville 

66 

30 

30 

Country  towns 

1900 

80  40 

.    20  10 

Keene 

64 

•24t  24+ 

Keene 

1901 

146  00 

109  50 

Derry 

58 

*23 

23 

Manchester 

1900 

78  25 

000 

Portsmouth 

65 

43 

43 

Portsmouth 

1916 

400  00 

133  33 

Keene 

58 

35 

do 

Keene 

1913 

226  80 

56  70 

Salisbury 

58 

35 

35 

Country  towns 

1913 

149  40 

0  00 

Wellesley,Mas£ 

i.62 

30 

16 

Nashua 

1909 

640  00 

000 

Strafford 

67 

•22 

22 

Country  towns 

1908 

47  63 

19  34 

Tilton 

62 

41 

41 

Covmtry  towns 

1912 

145  85 

0  00 

Keene 

55 

30 

30 

Keene 

1910 

216  00 

0  CO 

,  Berlin 

63 

31 

31 

Campton 

1913 

124  56 

31  14 

Keene 

59 

35 

35 

Keene 

1915 

153  50 

115  11 

Francestown 

67 

♦18 

18 

Francestown 

1905 

61  74 

000 

Nashua 

61 

•24 

24 

Nashua 

1915 

237  20 

59  30 

Manchester 

59 

♦21 

21 

Manchester 

1899 

192  00 

48  12 

31.5 


•  Less  than  full  service.    Proportional  pension. 


Total  $6,800  69  $1,707  97 

Average  $201  78 

Section  4  of  the  act. 
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Summary  of  Payments. 

To  make  the  whole  matter  of  payments  clear  the  follow- 
ing summary  is  presented: 

I.     Persons  receiving  full  pension  for  year         $6,667  96 
II.     Persons  qualifying  during  the  year  and 

receiving  one  or  more  quarters  1,566  82 

III,     Persons    transferred  to  waiting  list  by 

qualification  of  older  persons  1,707  97 

IV.     Pension   paid  to  executor  estate  Delle 

E.  Haynes  25  85 

V.     Incidentals  of  administration  3'   4^ 

Total  payments  for  the  year  $10,000  00 

Experience  Compared  with  Estimates. 

.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  report  of  this  oflEice  that 
we  could  not  predict  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how 
much  a  pension  act  would  cost.  We  could  estimate  with 
reasonable  confidence  the  maximum  limits  of  cost.  A  table 
was  presented  exhibiting  these  maximum  estimates  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  teachers  of  pensionable  age  and  the 
salaries  known  to  be  present  among  about  one-third  of  the 
teaching  force.  P'or  the  sake  of  convenience  this  table  is 
here  repeated,  corrected  for  changes  in  the  act  as  accepted. 

TABLE  NO.  26 

Showing  Estimated  Maximum  Cost  of  Pensions 

Niimber  Corrected  Total  salary  Average  Total  salary         50  9r  of 

Class    returned    for  state       returned       salary  corrected  salary 

( 27  27  $lfi,793  $570  88  $43,P34  24  $21,817  12 

1916  ,  ig  43  ]o,3,;7  647  94  27,861  42  13,930  71 

1917  10  27  11,430  680  00  25,710  00  12,855  CO 

1918  7  19  4,a59  625  57  11,885  83  5,942  92 

1919  10  27  7.925  680  55  6,563  85  3,281  93 

1920  14  .38  10.242  .586  00  24,478  00  12.239  GO 

1921  10  27  9.697  637  13  21,802  51  10,901  26 

1922  9  24  7,247  492  00  16,103  00  8,051  50 

1923  15  41  10,569  549  15  25,945  15  12,972  58 

1924  11  ?0  9.571  654  47  19,P34  10  9,817  05 

1925  10  27  7,951  648  87  20,279  49  10,139  75 
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It  was  suggested  that  an  experimental  appropriation, 
based  on  the  Rhode  Island  experience,  of  ^10,000.00  annu- 
alh",  be  made.     This  was  done. 

Now  the  actual  pensions  granted  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1916,  including  both  those  on  the  payroll  and 
those  transferred  to  the  waiting  list  aggregated  $16,830.85. 
The  estimated  maximum  for  the  3'ear  at  50  per  cent,  of  the 
estimated  salaries  was  $35,747.83. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  might  appear  43  claimants 
between  the  ages  of  55  and  60.  Actually  13  such  did  appear. 
In  accordance  with  the  surmise  of  the  preliminary  study, 
very  few  persons  of  these  ages  holding  positions  in  the 
schools  were  willing  to  retire  at  the  age  of  55,  or  soon  after, 
on  50  per  cent,  of  their  salaries,  when  they  could  earn  100 
per  cent,  of  their  salaries.  In  most  cases  where  such  retire- 
ments do  take  place,  it  will  be  due  to  failing  health  or  other 
similar  reasons.  Such  has  apparently  been  the  experience 
of  the  3-ear. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  preliminar}-  canvass  showed  27 
teachers  in  the  state  60  years  of  age  or  over.  No  account 
was  made,  or  could  be  made,  of  the  number  of  superannu- 
ated teachers  who  retired  from  service  before  the  enactment 
of  the  law.  The  number  of  this  class  had  to  be  wholly 
guesswork.  They  represent  the  accrued  liabilities  with 
which  every  system  has  to  struggle  in  its  earh^  years.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  73  of  the  84  pensions  granted  were  to  teach- 
ers retiring  prior  to  191 5.  The  1 1  others  represent  the  act- 
ual class  of  19 16,  that  is,  the  teachers  who  retired  after  the 
act  was  passed  and  became  pensionable  during  the  fiscal 
year  1915-16. 

Now,  it  fairly  may  be  assumed  that  the  accrued  liability 
class,  that  is,  the  superannuated  teachers  of  advanced  age 
who  retired  prior  to  19 15,  and  in  many  cases  many  years 
ago,  have  practically  all  appeared  and  justified  their  claims. 
Not  a  great  many  more  of  that  class  will  be  likely  to  ap- 
pear. The  cost  of  carrying  this  class  will  be  a  considerable 
fraction  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  system  for  several  years  to 
come,  Ijut  in  the  nature  of  tilings  it  will  be  a  (Iwindling  cost 
and  will  ultimately  disapi)car.      When  that  point  has  l)een 
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reached,  the  annual  increase  to  the  pa3'roll  from  teachers 
retiring  will  of  course  be  balanced  by  the  extinguishment 
of  pensions  by  deaths  of  the  older  pensioners.  As  it  will  be 
noted  in  studying  the  ages  of  pensioners  who  have  quali- 
fied during  the  past  year,  an  early  reduction  of  this  class  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  inevitable. 

The  increase  in  the  pension  roll  from  teachers  retiring 
properly  in  the  class  of  19 16  is  11.  How  nearly  that  repre- 
sents the  probable  number  of  annual  retirements  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  number  cannot  be  greatl}^  in  excess 
of  that  figure. 

Extinction  of  Pensions  by  Death. 

One  death  occurred  during  the  3^ear.  In  this  case,  pen- 
sion was  granted  November  24,  19 15,  and  the  claimant  died 
January  4,  19 16,  aged  72  years  and  6  months.  One  quar- 
terly payment  was,  in  accordance  with  the  act,  forwarded 
to  the  executor. 

Effect  of  Section  /. 

Section  4  of  the  act  provides  for  a  proportional  pension  to 
any  person  of  the  required  age  who  shall  have  taught  15 
years  in  the  state.  Under  this  section  24  pensions,  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  whole  number,  have  been  granted. 
The  total  amount  of  these  pensions  is  $3,256.10. 

j\Iost  of  these  pensions  have  been  granted  to  women  who 
once  taught,  afterward  married  and  were  subsequently  wid- 
owed. There  is  nothing  in  the  section  or  elsewhere  in  the 
act  to  prevent  a  married  woman  in  well-to-do  circumstances 
who  once  taught  15  years  claiming  a  pension. 

Some  of  the  pensioners  under  this  section  could  conceiv- 
ably have  claimed  under  Section  5. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  section  contributes  to  the 
purpose  of  the  act.  to  wit,  the  enhancement  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  schools.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  evidently 
to  attract  ability  to  the  profession  and  to  retain  competent 
teachers  in  the  profession  b}'  the  hope  of  provision  for  old 
age  and  care  in  case  of  disability.     But  this  section  reaches 
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in  practice  only  those  who  retired  from  the  profession  early 
in  life,  or  at  least  after  a  brief  service.  Their  life  work  was 
not  teaching. 

The  section  appears  to  be  out  of  place,  it  adds  an  unwar- 
ranted burden  to  the  treasury,  and  if  kept  it  is  liable  to 
create  a  very  large  obligation.  It  is  recommended  that  it 
be  omitted  from  the  acts  of  191 7  and  19 18. 

Economic  Condition  of  Pensioners. 

The  act  makes  no  distinction  between  retired  teachers  of 
property  and  those  of  no  property.  This  seems  unwise  to 
some.  I  point  out,  however,  that  the  moment  yo\x  impose 
a  property  limitation  here,  you  make  an  act  exceedingly 
difficult  of  administration,  you  set  up  an  inducement  to 
fraud,  and  you  immediately  transform  a  purely  business 
matter  between  teacher  and  state  into  a  poor  relief  measure. 

Of  the  eighty-four  pensioners  enrolled  we  know  of  only 
one  who  is  a  person  of  means.  There  may  be  perhaps  half 
a-dozen.  The  bulk  of  the  pensioners  are  women  of  pitifully 
slender  resources  or  none  at  all,  in  many  cases  wretched 
dependents  on  the  charity  of  friends.  The  pension  has 
made  the  difference  to  them  between  misery  and  content- 
ment. In  most  other  cases,  it  has  made  possible  a  meager 
but  comfortable  livelihood  in  old  age  for  men  and  women 
who  served  their  generation  in  humble  station  with  little  re- 
ward in  the  comfortable  things  of  life  but  benefit  to  society 
of  incalculable  value. 

Estimates  for  Fiscal  Years,   191 7-' 19 

The  estimates  which  follow  are  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  a  single  year  and  its  relation  to  the  preliminary 
study  exhibited  in  the  last  report.  No  account  is  made  of 
probable  extinctions  from  death.  Some  will  undoubtedly 
occur.  It  is  believed  that  the  estimates  will  be  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  all  existing  pensions,  to  keep  faith  with  those 
who  were  excluded  from  the  payroll  by  the  operation  of 
Section  8,  and  to  provide  for  reasonable  estimates  for  the 
classes  of  19 18  and  19 19. 
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/.     Emergency  Appropriation  to  be  Immediately  Available. 

1.  To  compensate  for  removals  from  payroll  due  to 

operation  of  Section  8  up  to  August 

31,  1916  $3>9o6  CO 

2.  To   place    this    class    on    payroll    to 

August  31,  1.9 1 7  7>398  GO 

3.  Regular  payroll  to  August  31,  1917  9^970  00 

4.  Class  of  1 917,  new  pensions  2,220  00 

$23,494  00 
Appropriation    available   to  August   31, 

191 7  10,000  00 


Emergency  appropriation  needed  $13,494  00 

//.     Appropriation  for  year  endi)ig  August  ^i  ^  igiS. 

1.  To  continue  active  pensions  already 

granted  $19,588  00 

2.  Class  of  1918,  new  pensions  2,220  00 


$21,808  00 
///.     Appropriation  for  year  eliding  August  ^i,  igig. 

1.  To  continue  active  pensions  already- 

granted  ^21,808  00 

2.  Class  of  1919  2,220  00 


$24,028  GO 
If  Section  4  is  not  re-enacted,  $1,628.00  can  be  deducted 
from  I,  and  $3,256.00  from  each  of  II  and  III,  making  the 
appropriations  stand 
I— $11,866  GG 
II—  18,552  00 

III 20,772    OG 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  altogether  unlikely 
that  these  sums  will  be  wholh'  .spent,  for  it  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  several  extinctions  of  pensions  by  death,  par- 
ticularly in  the  present  payroll.     It  is  also  possible  that  the 
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figures  given  for  the  classes  1917,  1918  and  1919  are  under- 
estimated, but  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  applications 
received  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year  as 
compared  with  those  received  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  1 9 15  they  are  not  underestimated. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The     Educatiox^     Training   and    Character    of     the 
Teaching  Force 

Elementary  Schools. 

The  tabulation  which  immediately  follows  and  which 
has  been  compiled  from  data  returned  by  school  boards 
for  the  school  year  ending  July  15,  1916,  exhibits  in  brief 
the  condition  of  the  teaching  force  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  state  so  far  as  education  and  training  are 
concerned.  .V  comparison  is  shown  at  two  year  intervals 
for  the  last  four  years. 

1915-16  1913-14  1911-12 
Total  number  of  different  teachers 

employed  2493       2682       2539 

Number  with  no  education  beyond 

that  of  the  common  schools  109         142         173 

Number  with  some  study  beyond  the 

elementary  schools,  but  not  second- 
ary graduates 
Number  graduates  of  secondary 

schools   but   with   nothing   more 
Number   full   normal  graduates 
Number  city  training  school 

graduates 
Number  college  graduates 
Number  holding  state  certificates 

other  than  graduates  of  normal 

schools 
Number  teaching   for   the  first   time 
Number  of  changes  during  the  year         430  No  data  No  data 

The  comparison  in  every  item  is  evidence  of  healthy 
growth. 

Decrease  in  nnniher  of  changes. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  different  teachers  em- 
ployed is  caused  by  an  increase  in  the  permanency  of  the 


360 

383  No  data 

888 

1035   1084 

981 

816    712 

109 

256  No  data 

46 

50    72 

392 

3 16  No  data 

352 

374    344 
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teaching  force.  The  number  of  actual  teaching  positions 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state  is  about  2100  and 
this  number  is  increasing.  We  are  growing  away  from  the 
habit  of  having  a  new  teacher  every  term,  which  was  once 
well-nigh  universal,  outside  of  the  cities  and  larger-towns. 

Uneducated  teachers. 

The  number  of  persons  assuming  to  teach  on  the  basis 
of  no  education  beyond  that  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
teach  is  drawing  toward  the  vanishing  point, — a  little  more 
than  4%  left. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  teachers 
are  to  be  rated  as  persons  of  education,  in  sj^ite  of  the 
fact  that  their  formal  education  has  been  limited.  Often 
possessed  of  rare  native  endowments  they  have  educated 
themselves  by  study,  by  observation,  and  sometimes  by 
travel,  and  are  now  in  fact  people  of  culture  and  maturity, 
exerting  a  powerful  influence  for  good  over  their  pupils. 

The  larger  number  of  the  4%  are,  however,  possessed 
of  little  education  beyond  the  point  of  mere  literacy. 
Many  of  them  are  stupid,  and  too  frequently  worthless 
girls,  who  keep  the  schoolhouses  open  after  a  fashion  and 
attempt  to  preside  over  schools  which  are  little  if  any  better 
than  no  schools  at  all.  Others  are  middle-aged  w^omen  of 
no  better  parts  who  are  given  schools  because  they  will 
work  cheap  and  because  that  is  the  simplest  way  to  dispose 
of  them. 

A  related  group  is  that  of  teachers  who  have  progressed 
somewhat  beyond  the  common  school,  but  who  arc  not 
graduates  of  high  school  or  academies.  Like  the  preceding, 
this  group  contains  many  individuals  of  force  and  character 
and  ambition  whose  education  was  interrupted  by  financial 
limitations  or  family  misfortunes  but  who  were  eager  for 
education,  have  studied  privately,  and  still  study,  and  who 
are  among  our  most  valual)lc  teachers.  Many  of  them  hold 
state  certificates.  The  larger  part  of  the  group  is.  however, 
made   up   of   individuals   who   at   some   time   have   entered 
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secondary  institutions  but  have  lacked  the  moderate  force 
and  mentahty  needed  to  keep  up  and  finish  the  course. 

Graduates  of  secondary  schools. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  group  hke  the  preceding  groups 
is  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers.  For  the  first  time  it 
is  now  exceeded  by  the  grouj:)  of  fully  trained  teachers. 
The  group  divides  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  into  two 
parts. 

The  larger  of  these  parts  is  composed  of  fairly  well 
educated  young  women,  of  good  character  and  wholesome 
ideals,  interested  in  the  work,  often  ambitious  for  further 
study.  Under  good  superintendents  they  are  not  infre- 
quently developed  into  the  full  equals  of  teachers  in  the 
normal  trained  group.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  full 
normal  graduates  is  largely  recruited  from  this  class. 

The  smaller  group  is  composed  of  lively  young  girls 
Avhose  reputation  for  diligence  and  modesty  in  the  high 
school  has  not  been  of  the  best.  They  commonly  -are 
found  in  unsupervised  country  schools,  the  year  after  their 
graduation  from  some  city  high  school.  They  are  there 
to  earn  some  money  and  to  have  the  best  possible  time. 
Social  irregularities  soon  become  evident,  and  not  at  all 
infrequently  gross  immorality.  The  children  report  at 
home  and  after  a  season  of  lively  gossip  in  town  the  school 
board  discharges  them.  Especially  is  this  true  of  a  con- 
siderable number  who  find  their  way  into  the  state  every 
fall  from  Boston  teachers'  agencies,  graduates  of  high 
schools  in  and  about  that  metropolis.  The  school  board 
is  occupied  with  farm  duties  and  the  rush  of  the  summer 
business  and  puts  ofif  the  evil  day  of  securing  teachers 
for  the  fall  term  until  the  last  of  the  week  before  school 
begins.  Then  they  frantically  telephone  a  Boston  agency 
to  send  them  teachers  at  $8.50  a  week.  Sunday  night  the 
girls  appear  in  pairs  and  trios  and  singly.  The  enterpris- 
ing young  fellows  of  the  town  soon  make  their  acquaintance 
and  there  follows  a  round  of  midnight  escapades  ending 
■  often  in  disgrace,  or  what  would  be  disgrace  if  the  state 
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had  not  already  disgraced  itself  by  permitting  sttch  things 
to  be  possible. 

Fitll  normal  graduates. 

I  am  filled  with  innocent  pride  in  recording  the  day  when 
the  number  of  trained  teachers  in  the  state  is  somewhat 
larger  than  anv  other  group.  It  would  seem  lumiorous 
to  acclaim  the  twentieth  century  year  in  which  a  majority 
of  the  physicians,  or  lawyers,  or  pharmacists,  or  engine 
drivers,  or  undertakers,  had  come  to  be  trained  people. 
However,  the  majority  of  the  teachers  is  still  untrained, 
but  we  are  entitled  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  nearly 
44%  of  all  the  persons  who  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  state  during  the  past  year  were  trained  per- 
sons, and  if  we  include  the  392  holders  of  certificates  of 
qualifications  other  than  graduates  of  normal  schools, 
59%. 

Rapid  increase  in  trained  teachers. 

The  number  of  full  nornial  graduates  in  service  for  the 
school  year  1908- '09,  the  last  year  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  state  aid  law  and  the  establishment  of  the  Keene 
Normal  School,  was  452.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
increase  has  been  117%  in  the  past  seven  years.  The  in- 
crease during  the  last  four  years  has  been  38%. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  majority  of  our  towns  would 
pay  for  normal  graduates  if  they  could  get  them,  but  the 
supply  is  still  less  than  a  third  of  the  need  and  the  demand. 

The  increase  has  been  almost  wholly  due  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Keene  Normal  School  and  to  the  State  Aid 
Act  of  1909. 

College  graduates. 

The  number  of  college  graduates  teacliing  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  is  showing  a  steady  decrease.  This  is  also 
a  distinctly  healthy  sign.  The  college  graduate  is  better 
fitted   to  teach   in   the   elementary     school   than     the   high 
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school  graduate  because  he  or  she  is  four  years  older,  is 
on  the  whole  a  better  selected  individual,  and  of  course 
has  presumably  a  better  stored  mind.  Such  people  are 
inferior  to  high  school  graduates  because  they  are  much 
more  out  of  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  elementary 
schools,  are  inclined  to  apply  the  methods  of  the  college 
to  the  instruction  of  small  children,  and  are  far  less  plastic 
and  willing  to  learn. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  college  'graduate  group  is  not 
to  be  taken  seriously,  outside  of  the  fifteen  veterans,  largely 
in  administrative  positions  in  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
cities  and  larger  towns.  Most  of  the  remainder  are  wan- 
dering individuals  with  little  or  no  settled  purpose  in  life 
and  many  of  them  graduates  of  inferior  institutions.  One 
school  board  answers  the  question  inquiring  the  number 
of  college  graduates  as  follows  :  '  "1  buisness."  ' 

Graduates  of  training  schools. 

This  group  is  decreasing  as  the  graduates  of  the  dis- 
continued Manchester  and  Nashua  training  schools  retire. 
Concord  and  Portsmouth  still  recruit  their  teaching  forces 
largely  from  their  city  training  schools  and  this  will  doubt- 
less continue  until  the  supply  of  Normal  graduates  approx- 
imates the  demand. 

The  Problem  of  Training  Teachers. 

This  is  the  problem  of  providing  trained  teachers  enough 
annually  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  teaching  force  of  the 
state  to  Avhich   inexperienced  teachers   must  be  appointed. 

As  soon  as  our  normal  school  facilities  shall  be  equal  to 
that  task,  then  it  will  be  time  to  enact  a  law  prescribing 
that  all  new  teachers  must  hold  the  diploma  of  a  New 
Hampshire  Normal  School  or  equivalent  institution,  and 
thus  settle  for  all  time  the  question  of  a  trained  teaching 
force  and  the  related  question  of  licensing  persons  to  teach 
in  the  public  elementary  schools. 

The  57th  and  58th  reports  of  this  office  have  contained 
studies   of   the   method   of   attacking  the  problem.      These 
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Studies  have  since  been  incorporated  in  a  monograph  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  in  that  way 
have  attained  wide  circulation. 

The  studies  have  developed  the  well  recognized  principle 
that  higher  institutions  of  learning  tend  to  draw  their  stu- 
dents from  a  limited  area  with  the  institution  as  the 
center,  or  else  from  a  relatively  narrow  zone  following 
the  lines  of  easy  communication. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  long  run  every  sec- 
tion of  the  state  must  raise,  educate  and  train  its  own 
teachers  or  an  equivalent  number. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  an  effective  normal 
school  must  be  located  in  a  community  large  enough  to 
furnish  practice  schools  for  an  economically  large  number 
of  students.  Plymouth  was  an  unfortunate  location  for 
this  reason.     The  community  is  not  large  enough. 

No  one  normal  school  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  state 
for  two  reasons :  first,  it  could  not  be  so  located  as  to 
attract  students  in  sufficient  numbers  from  every  part  of 
the  state  to  return  sufficient  numbers  of  graduates  to  cover 
every  part  of  the  state  with  trained  teachers ;  and,  second, 
it  would  have  to  be  so  large  as  to  make  the  thorough 
training  of  teachers  difficult  if  not  impossible  from  admin- 
istrative considerations.  The  states  which  maintain  great 
central  normal  schools  give  little  or  no  practice,  and  they 
are  commonly  obliged  to  maintain  an  auxiliary  system  of 
inadequate   teacher   training  classes   in   high   schools. 

It  was  predicted  on  the  basis  of  careful  studies  that  the 
Keene  Normal  School  would  grow  to  an  enrollment  of 
from  250  to  300  students,  a  number  which  can  be  ade- 
cjuately  trained  in  the  school  system  of  Keene,  and  that  the 
schools  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  state  would  grow 
with  it  in  efficiency.  An  enrollment  at  Keene  of  250  stu- 
dents would  keep  that  section  supplied  with  trained 
teachers. 

A  corresponding  school  of  about  the  same  enrollment  in 
the  southeast  will  be  needed  to  perform  a  similar  service 
there.  A  fourth  school  not  quite  so  large  as  Plymouth 
will  be  needed  in  Coos  County  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
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north  country  about  as   far- south  as  Conway  on  the  east 
side  and  Littleton  on  the  west  side  of  the  state. 

The  three  cities  of  Manchester,  Nashua  and  Concord, 
the  combined  teaching  forces  of  which  amount  to  about 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  state,  need  few  inexperienced  teachers,  be- 
cause ( 1 )  their  teaching  forces  are  relatively  permanent ; 
(2)  they  attract  teachers  who  have  proved  themselves 
elsewhere;  and  (3)  Concord  has  for  the  present  a  city 
training  school.  Manchester  and  Nashua  are  so  located 
as  to  be  common  territory  for  Keene  and  the  southeastern 
school ;  Concord  and  Manchester  so  as  to  be  common  to 
Plymouth  and  Keene. 

Alap  No.  2  shows  the  four  sections  about  as  they  would 
naturally  arrange  themselves.  Of  course  no  school  Avould 
draw  exclusively  from  any  one  section.  All  would  probably 
draw  from  all  sections,  but  each  would  draw  three-c[uarters 
of  its  students  or  thereabout  from  its  own  section.  And 
the  four  working  together  would  give  the  state  perma- 
nently an  exclusively  trained  teaching  force. 

Results  of  Keene  experience. 

The  Keene  Normal  School  established  in  1909  has  ex- 
hibited a  notable  growth  and  a  striking  conformity  to  the 
principles  of  growth  above  suggested.  The  following 
tabulation  shows  the  enrollment  by  years. 

1913-14  60 

1914-15  100 

1915-16  169 

1916-17  fall  184 
Seventy-four  percent  of  the  enrollment  for  1911-12^ 
was  drawn  from  the  southwest  of  a  line  drawn  irregularly 
from  Nashua  to  Claremont  but  not  including  Manchester. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  much  larger  enrollment  of  1915- 
16  was  drawn  from  the  same  section  but  including  Man- 
chester. 


1909-10 

26 

1910-11 

48 

1911-12 

53 

1912-13 

64 

^See  57th  Report,  page  144. 
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It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  Keene  school  is  inten- 
sively training  its  own  section,  and  of  course  drawing  stu- 
dents from  other  parts  of  the  state  and  from  other  states. 
Its  graduates  return  to  the  same  section.  It  is  accomplish- 
ing a  definite  piece  of  work  in  the  direction  of  putting  the 
whole  state  under  trained  teachers.  The  result"  is  that  the 
section  is  now  growing  rapidly  in  the  efficiency  of  its  teach- 
ing force. 

The  enrollment  at  the  large  summer  session  of  the  school 
bears  witness  to  the  validity  of  the  principle.  Seventj-two 
percent  of  the  enrollment  of  New  Hampshire  teachers  in 
attendance  came  from  the  same  section.  This  is,  of  course, 
also  excellent  evidence  of  the  impression  which  the  school 
is  making  upon  that  section  of  the  state. 

^lap  No.  3  shows  the  geograi^hical  distribution  of  the 
enrollment  for  the  year  1915-T6. 

Plymoiitli  distrihittion. 

The  Plymouth  distribution  for  the  year  1911-12  was 
principally  in  a  zone  two  or  three  towns  wide  along  the 
line  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad  from  Nashua  to 
Groveton.  Seventy  percent  came  from  this  zone.  Sixty 
percent  of  a  somewhat  larger  enrollment  for  the  year  1915- 
16  comes  from  the  same  zone.  Most  of  the  remainder  come 
from  the  cities  of  Berlin,  Rochester,  Somers worth  and 
Dover,  because  Plymouth  is  the  most  accessible  school. 

The  effect  upon  the  state  is  that  Plymouth's  effort  is 
much  more  diffuse  than  that  of  Keene.  Its  enrollment  is 
scattered  over  a  long  narrow  zone  and  its  graduates  tend 
to  scatter.  Each  graduate  does  excellent  service,  but  they 
do  not  mass  upon  a  single  section  as  is  the  case  with  Keene. 

Plymouth  is  limited  to  an  enrollment  of  150  by  the 
limitations  of  its  practice  schools,  and  that  number  is  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer  too  large  for  the  best  results. 

If  there  were  already  in  operation  schools  in  the  north- 
ern and  in  the  southeastern  sections,  the  facilities  at  Ply- 
mouth would  be  at  the  service  of   the   Plvmouth   Section 
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as  shown  on  Map  No.  2  and  the  effect  upon  the  schools 
of  that  region  would  be  immediate  and  marked  as  has  been 
the  case  in  the  southwest. 

The  distribution  of  the  students  of  the  summer  session 
at  Plymouth  conforms  to  that  above  cited  in  the  case  of 
Keenc.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  New  Hampshire  students 
came  from  the  normal  existing  Plymouth  zone. 

Alap  No.  4  'shows  the  distribution  of  the  Plymouth  en- 
rollment for  1915-'16. 

Rating  of  iioniia!  scJiools. 

At  the  end  of  every  school  year,  the  local  superinten- 
dents are  requested  to  report  to  the  department  their  esti- 
mates of  the  efficiency  of  recent  graduates  of  various 
normal  schools  who  have  been  under  their  supervision 
during  the  year.  They  are  requested  to  rate  teachers  ac- 
cording to  the  following  plan : 

In  rating  use  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Use  A  for 
a  teacher  who  is  all  that  you  could  reasonably  ask,  efficient 
in  practice  and  possessed  of  an  understanding  of  what  she 
is  doing  and  why  she  is  doing  it.  Use  D  for  teachers  who 
wxre  incompetent  and  ought  to  have  been  dismissed  or 
were  dismissed.  P'se  B  and  C  for  grades  between.  A 
"B"  teacher  may  be  thought  of  as  characterized  bv  the 
term  "Good  average."  A  "C"  teacher  is  one  who  is  rather 
below  the  mark  and  ought  to  be  dismissed  unless  she  im- 
proves, but  in  whose  case  there  is  ground  for  hope  that 
she  will  improve.  She  is  not  incompetent.  ]\Iark  critically 
and  severely." 

The  data  returned  enables  us  to  present  a  table  exhibit- 
ing a  summary  of  the  superintendents'  estimates  of  the 
efficiencv  of  the  graduates  of  the  several  normal  school?. 


1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

6 

2 

0 

9 

1 

2 

0, 

0 

3 

3 

5 

3 

1 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5 

12 

4 

2 

23 

3 

9 

5 

1 

18 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

47 

0 

14 

4 

2 

20 
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TABLE  NO.  27. 

Efficiency  of  Normal  Graduates,  Classes   of  1914  axd 
1915,  AS  Estimated  By  Superixtexdexts 

Name  of  Normal  School  A       B       C    •  D       Total 

Bridgewater 

Eitchburg 

Framingham 

Gorham 

Elyannis 

Keene 

Lowell 

]\Iachias 

North  Adams 

Plymouth 

.Salem 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  percentage  in  each 
;rating  for  each  of  the  six  schools  from  which  largest  num- 
'ber  of  graduates  was  received. 

Name  of  School 

Eitchburg 

Gorham 

Keene 

Lowell 

Plymouth 

iSalem 

By  assigning  the  arbitrary  numerical  values  of  -\-2  to  A ; 
-|-1  to  B;  — 1  to  C;  and  — 2  to  D,  it  is  easy  to  express  in 
■numerical  terms  the  chance  that  teachers  selected  from 
any  of  these  schools  would  be  excellent,  good,  poor  or 
-jncompetent.     The  table  of  relations  is  here  given. 

No.   1  Plymouth  +106 

2  Eitchburg  -|-66 

3  Keene  -|-61 

4  Gorham  -|-51 

5  Lowell  -f46 

6  Salem  -j-30 


7oA 

%B 

%C 

%D 

11 

67 

22 

0 

25 

42 

25 

8 

22 

52 

17 

9 

17 

50 

28 

5 

21 

70 

9 

0 

0 

70 

20 

10 
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This  arrangement  of  values  is  not  an  estimate  of  the 
relative  excellence  of  the  schools.  It  is  only  an  expression 
of  the  chance  that  teachers  selected  by  New  Hampshire 
superintendents  to  teach  in  New  Hampshire  would  be  good 
or  poor.  Zero  would  indicate  no  choice,  as  likely  to  be  one 
as  the  other.  +200  would  mean  that  the  state  never  gets 
any  but  excellent  teachers  from  the  school  to  which  that 
value  is  assigned.  — 200  would  mean  that  a  superintendent 
could  not  expect  to  get  any  but  incompetent  teachers  from, 
the  school  in  question. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  chance  that  a  New  Hampshire- 
superintendent  would  secure  a  good  or  superior  teacher 
from  Plymouth  at  any  time  during  the  past  two  years  was 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  his  chance  of  securing  a  sim- 
ilar teacher  from  Gorham,  or  Lowell,  or  Salem. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  values  are  related  ta 
normal  school  work  as  it  was  in  the  years   191 2-' 14. 

Sccoiidarx  Sdiools. 

Of  the  507  dii¥erent  teachers  employed  in  secondary 
schools  of  all  classes  approved  by  this  office  for  the  school 
year  1915-'16,  393  were  graduates  of  colleges  which  grant 
the  bachelor's  degree.  Of  the  remaining  114,  the  large 
majority  were  instructors  in  practical  arts  subjects  judged 
to  have  had  the  rec[uisite  special  training  for  instruction 
in  the  subjects  which  they  teach.  Twenty-live  were  teach- 
ers of  modern  language  and  other  liberal  arts  branches 
who  were  not  college  graduates  but  who  had  prepared 
themselves  by  special  study  for  instruction  in  their  chosen 
fields  and  were  deemed  to  have  had  the  full  equivalent 
of  college  graduation.  The  remainder  of  the  114  were 
graduates  of  normal  schools  or  equivalent  institutions 
teaching  in  junior  high  schools  or  third  and  fourth  class 
high  schools. 

Ninety-three  percent  of  all  teachers  of  liberal  arts 
branches  in  first  class  secondary  schools  were  graduates 
of  colleges.  Five  of  these  hold  the  master's  degree  and 
two  the  doctorate  of  philosoph}-.     The  following  tabulation 
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shows  the  colleges   from  which 

teachers  were  drawn 

with 

the  number  from  each. 

Acadia 

I 

Amherst 

4 

Bates 

47 

Berea 

I 

Boston  University 

50 

Bowdoin 

11 

Brown 

14 

Clark 

5 

Colby 

J2 

Colgate 

I 

Colorado 

2 

Columbia 

I 

Cornell 

5 

Dartmouth 

23 

Franklin 

I 

Harvard 

4 

Holy  Cross 

I 

Leland  Stanford 

I 

Massachusetts  Agricultural 

8 

]\Iassachusetts  Institute 

of  Technology 

I 

Michigan  Agricultural 

I 

Middlebury 

15 

IMount  Hoi  yoke 

26 

New  Hampshire 

17 

New  York  University 

2 

Oberlin 

I 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

I 

Radcliffe 

17 

Rochester 

I 

Saint  Lawrence 

4 

Simmons 

17 

Smith 

26 

Syracuse 

4 

Toronto 

I 

Trinity 

4 
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Tufts  and  Jackson  12 

University  of  Chicago  i 

University  of  Maine  9 

University  of  Minnesota  i 

University  of  Ohio  i 

University  of  Vermont  4 

Vassar  i 

Wellesley  24 

Wesleyan  5 

Wesleyan  of  Illinois  i 

Wheaton  of  Illinois  i 

William  Smith  i 

Yale  I 

Other  teachers  came   from  the  following  list  of  institu- 
tions in  numbers  as  indicated. 

Albany  Normal  School  2 

Bay  Path  Institute  8 

Bridgewater  Normal  School  2 

Boston  Normal  Art  4 

Fitchburg  Normal  School  i 

Framingham  Normal  School  8 

Keene  Normal  School  3 

Lowell  Normal  School  i 

Oswego  Normal  School  i 

Plattsburg  Normal  School  i 

Plymouth  Normal  School  6 

Salem  Normal  School  11 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts  i 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  3 
Non-school,  partial  course,  and  other 

institutions  62 

It  will  be  noted  at  once  that  this  is  a  very  wide  distri- 
bution. It  means  that  we  do  not  secure  the  best  personal 
material.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  best  of  every 
graduating-  class   easily   find   positions   near  home.     While 
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an  occasional  applicant  of  superior  merit,  a  graduate  of  a 
remote  institution,  appears  in  this  state,  it .  is  inevitable 
that  the  majority  should  be  composed  of  those  who  finding 
themselves  without  place  near  their  colleges  have  been 
gathered  by  the  teachers'  agencies  and  located  in  those 
states  which  are  failing  to  graduate  from  college  as  many 
teachers  as  are  needed  annually  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
their  own  secondary  schools. 

Another  result  inevitably  follows,  to  wit,  a  very  un- 
stable teaching  force.  Very  nearly  two  fifths  of  all  our 
secondary  teachers  were  new  to  their  places  last  year. 
This  proportion  holds  year  after  year  and  the  situation  is 
almost  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of  our  higher  institutions. 
Only  about  9%  of  our  whole  secondary  teaching  force 
were  graduated  from  a  New  Hampshire  institution.  With 
rare  exceptions,  the  remaining  91%  have  no  stake  in  Xew 
Hampshire,  they  are  not  personally  the  best  of  material, 
they  do  not  understand  our  ways,  and  naturally  they  move 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

By  no  means  all  of  the  secondary  teachers  who  were 
new  to  their  positions  last  year  were  without  previous 
experience,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them  were.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible  to  supply  the  vacancies  as  they  now 
develop  with  our  own  young  people  college  trained.  There 
are  too  many  of  them.  Dartmouth,  a  man's  college,  furnish- 
es us  with  a  reasonable  proportion  of  our  men,  who,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  in  the  minority,  as  compared  with  the 
women,  about  one  in  three.  If  we  could  secure  a  larger 
number  of  both  men  and  women  from  the  state  college, 
we  should  soon  have  a  much  more  stable  teaching  force 
and  fewer  vacancies  to  be  filled  each  year.  Fortunately, 
this  promises  soon  to  be  the  case.  In  three  years  more, 
if  present  indications  hold,  the  state  college  will  be  fur- 
nishing the  largest  single  group.  Indeed  for  the  class  of 
inexperienced  teachers  the  present  year  the  number  fur- 
nished by  New  Hampshire  is  equalled  only  by  the  number 
furnished  by  Bates. 

The  ideal  would  be,  educate   and   train   in   New   Hamp- 
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shire  from  among  New  Hampshire  boys  and  girls  as  high 
school  teachers  as  many  young  men  and  women  as  we 
need  to  recruit  the  teaching  force  of  our  secondary  insti- 
tutions. Some  of  these  would  and  should  teach  in  other 
states,  being  replaced  by  teachers  trained  in  other  states, 
and  this  Avould  prevent  harmful  inbreeding. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  how  disastrously  brief 
the  tenure  of  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools  is.  The 
numbers  given  are  the  whole  number  of  different  teachers 
in  service  during  school  year  1915-T6. 

Year  of  appoiiitiiiciit  to  present  position     N'o.  of  teachers 

Yr.  beginning  July  16,  1915  193 

1914  107 

1913  57 

1912  36 

1911  23 

1910  11 

1909  9 

1908  13 

1907  9 

1906  4 

1905  13 

1904  6 

1903  2 

1901  Z 

1900  5 

1899  1 

1898  4 

1897  1 

1895  3 

1894  '  2 

1892  2 

1886  1 

1880  1 

1878  1 


507 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  only  about  two-fifths  of 
the  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools  had  been  in  service 
in  their  present  positions  more  than  one  year.  While  the 
elementary  schools  are  gaining  in  stability  of  teaching 
force,  the  secondary  schools  are  either  standing  still  in 
this  respect  or  steadily  going  backward. 

Rating  of  graduates  of  different  institutions. 

The  several  superintendents  and  headmasters  are  asked 
to  rate  the  teachers  in  their  schools  who  were  graduates 
■of  colleges  in  the  classes  of  1914  and  1915  according  to  the 

same  plan  as  that  used  for  graduates  of  normal  schools. 

See  above,  page  179-80    The  results  are  here  stated. 


Institution 

A 

"foA 

B 

%B 

C 

%c 

D 

%D 

Bates 

3 

25 

5 

42 

4 

y 

0 

0 

Boston    University 

0 

0 

6 

40 

1 

20 

1 

7 

Brown 

2 

40 

0 

0 

2 

40 

1 

20 

Colby 

1 

yo 

1 

Zi 

1 

33 

0 

0 

Dartmouth 

0 

0 

2 

67 

0 

0 

1 

33 

Framingham 

0 

0 

1 

20 

4 

80 

0 

0 

INIaine 

0 

0 

5 

83 

1 

17 

0 

0 

Mass.  Agricultural 

1 

17 

4 

66 

1 

17 

0 

0 

IMiddlebury 

3 

Z7y2 

2 

25 

2 

25 

1 

n% 

Alount  Holyoke 

2 

40 

3 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

2 

15 

9 

70 

2 

15 

0 

0 

Plymouth 

1 

33 

2 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Radcliffe 

0 

0 

3 

60 

2 

40 

0 

0 

Simmons 

2 

12'^. 

5 

31 

9 

56 

0 

0 

Smith 

2 

40 

2 

40 

1 

20 

0 

0 

Tufts  and  Jackson 

0 

0 

2 

67 

0 

0 

1 

33 

\^ermont 

0 

0 

2 

50 

2 

50 

0 

0 

AVellesley 

2 

25 

4 

50 

1 

uy. 

1 

12% 

All  others 

3 

14 

9 

41 

10 

45 

0  ' 

0 

Using  the  same  method  as  in  the  case  of  normal  school 
graduates  we  secure  the  followinsf  eradinsf  of  institutions. 


1. 

Mount  Holyoke 

+  140 

2. 

Plymouth   Normal 

123 

3. 

Smith 

100 

4. 

New  Hampshire 

85 

5. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural 

83 

6. 

Colbv 

66 

7. 

]\Iaine 

8. 

]\lid(ilebury 

8. 

W'ellesley 

9. 

Bates 

10. 

Radcliffe 

11. 

Brown 

12. 

Dartmouth 

13. 

Tufts  and  Jackson 

14. 

Vermont 

15. 

Simmons 

16. 

Boston  University 

17. 

Framin^ham  Normal 
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65 

62  >4 

621^ 

59 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-/^ 

—27 
—60 

0  stands  for  indifferent  chance.  Superintendents  select- 
ing teachers  from  these  institutions  have  as  good  a  chance 
of  securing  a  poor  teacher  as  a  good  teacher.  -|-200  and 
— 200  are  the  limits  of  the  scale. 

This  grading  makes  no  pretense  of  evaluating  the  sev- 
eral institutions  as  producers  of  good  teachers.  It  ex- 
presses simply  the  chance  a  New  Hampshire  superinten- 
dent has  of  securing  a  good  or  superior  teacher  from  a 
given  institution  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  school 
year  1915-T6. 

Education  and  traijiiiig  of  scco}idary  teachers. 

Any  efficient  teacher  must  be  possessed  of  at  least  two 
qualifications.  First,  he  must  know  thoroughly  the  sub- 
jects he  assumes  to  teach,  know  them  not  only  as  well  as 
the  pupils  will  when  they  have  finished  the  course,  but 
know  them  much  better ;  and,  second,  he  must  know  how 
to  teach.  The  first  is  the  product  of  education;  the  sec- 
ond of  native  capacitv.  of  experience,  and  of  pedagogical 
training. 

Education. 

Alost  of  our  teachers  of  most  of  the  liberal  arts  branches 
are  fairly,  and  only  fairly,  well  educated.  The  same  state- 
ment applies  to  teachers  of  agriculture.  It  is  much  less 
true  of  teachers  of  household  arts  and  mechanic  arts,  and 
not  at  all  true  of  teachers  of  commerce  as  a  class. 
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We  have  less  than  a  dozen  teachers  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  state  who  are  thoroughly  competent  in 
education  to  teach  modern  languages  in  a  high  school,  but 
most  of  the  remainder  are  passably  competent.  Less  than 
twenty  who  are  thoroughly  competent  for  science ;  less 
than  half  a  dozen  for  history;  a  dozen  for  mathematics; 
a  very  few  for  Latin ;  almost  nobody  in  English  unless 
the  pedantic  conception  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  mother  tongue  which  most  of  them  bring  from  college 
is  competency.  And  yet  the  teaching  staff  of  our  sec- 
ondary schools  is  better  educated  to-day  than  it  was 
twenty  years  ago,  wdien  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
teachers  to  be  employed  for  high  schools  whose  education 
had  been  limited  to  that  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
taught. 

One  state  at  least  leads  the  way  by  requiring  the  mas- 
ter's degree  of  all  new  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  But 
this  state,  California,  will  pay  salaries  commensurate  with 
the  time  and  expense  involved  in  preparation  to  teac'.i. 
Further,  the  junior  college  movement  is  there  well  undef 
w^ay,  so  that  the  student  may  take  two  years  of  college 
work  in  his  own  home  high  school. 

The  following  steps  are  stiggested  as  feasible  in  this 
state  and  likely  to  lead  to  an  higher  grade  of  scholarship 
in  the  teaching  force  of  our  high  schools. 

L  Let  our  state  college  be  so  organized  as  to  give  each 
student  jireparing  to  teach  in  high  school  four  years  of 
intensive  work  in  the  single  subject  which  he  plans  to  make 
his  specialty.  He  would  have  minor  subjects  also,  of 
course.  There  is  no  good  reason  wdiy  the  young  person 
who  has  finished  high  school,  and  who  knovrs  that  he  is 
to  teach  at  all,  should  not  be  able  to  choose  his  specialty 
before  entering  college,  as  well  as  on  tho  day  he  applies 
for  a  job. 

IL  Encourage  post-graduate  work  by  special  state  aid 
to  graduate  teachers  who  attain  the  master's  degree,  after 
much  the  same  plan  as  that  of  our  present  state  aid  for 
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qualified    teachers    in    the    elementary    schools,    which    lias 
worked  so  well. 

III.  Let  the  state  college  aim  to  furnish  the  bvilk  of  the 
new  teachers  needed  to  recruit  the  secondary  teaching 
staff. 

Much  the  same  course  should  be  followed  with  students 
preparing  to  teach  agriculture  as  is  suggested  in  the  case  of 
liberal  arts  students. 

In  domestic  arts  we  are  still  drawing  our  teachers  largely 
from  the  normal  schools,  though  there  is  a  goodly  number 
of  college  graduates  among  them.  Graduates  of  normal 
schools  have  not  the  education  essential  to  adequate  in- 
struction in  this  curriculum  in  the  secondary  school.  And, 
in  truth,  the  graduates  of  colleges  are  prone  to  have  had 
special  training  only  of  elementary  and  secondary  grade, — 
a  smattering  of  cooking'  and  sewing,  a  course  in  textiles, 
another  in  dietetics  of  doubtful  scientific  validity,  and  a 
vague  round  of  household  management.  Now  that  girls 
are  beginning  to  offer  household  arts  as  a  college  entrance 
unit,  it  ought  to  be  and  is  practicable  to  train  prospective 
teachers  of  household  arts  in  applied  physics,  chemistry 
and  biology,  in  the  advanced  study  of  foods,  fabrics,  and 
house  construction  and  sanitation,  and  in  domestic  eco- 
nomics properly  considered.  The  college  course  for 
teachers  ought  verv  probablv  to  be  distinct  from  the  gen- 
eral course  in  household  arts. 

In  mechanic  arts  we  are  drawing  our  teachers  from  sec- 
ondar}'  schools,  from  summer  courses,  from  the  work 
bench.  Few  have  had  any  education,  either  formal  or  in- 
formal, fitting  them  to  be  teachers  of  a  curriculum  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  liberal  arts  curriculum 
in  intellectual  content.  They  are  fair  to  good  mechanics 
and  draftsmen.  There  is  a  demand  for  such  teachers  at 
salaries  Avhich  are  on  the  whole  better  than  those  paid  men 
teachers  in  the  liberal  arts  curriculum. 

A  four-years  intensive  course  for  teachers  at  the  state 
college  is  needed,  including  advanced  shop  work  in  wood 
and  metals,  shop  mathematics,  applied  physics  and  chem- 
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istry,  the  principles  of  machine  construction,  inckiding  the 
elements  of  steam,  gas,  and  electrical  engine  design,  and 
metallurgy.  Such  a  teachers'  course  would  utilize  the 
same  instructors  and  the  same  equipment  as  do  the  engi- 
neering courses,  but  it  would  be  a  distinct  course  directed 
to  the  end  of  preparation  for  teaching. 

In  all  the  foregoing,  we  have  already  the  equipment  at 
hand  ready  to  be  utilized.  In  the  case  of  commerce,  it  is 
not  so. 

Our  commerce  teachers  as  a  class  are  distinctly  the  least 
educated,  and  there  is  no  institution  in  sight  prepared  to 
give  the  necessary  education.  A  few  are  well  educated 
college  graduates  who  have  prepared  themselves  by  further 
study  in  a  commercial  school  to  teach  stenography  and 
typewriting  and  book-keeping  of  a  formalistic  and  unreal 
type.  Of  the  remainder,  a  few  are  graduates  of  normal 
schools  which  offer  special  courses  in  preparation  for  com- 
merce teaching.  The  large  majority  are  graduates  of 
short  courses  in  commercial  schools.  There  are  few  if 
any  in  the  state  who  are  prepared  to  give  instruction  out- 
side of  the  field  of  stenography  and  typewriting  and  book- 
keeping. In  stenography  and  typewriting,  while  the  course 
consumes  an  entirely  unnecessary  amount  of  time,  the  re- 
sults are  usually  good.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  depart- 
ment not  to  approve  schools  which  allow  this  work  to  fall 
below  an  easily  determined  standard. 

Secondary  education  in  commerce  cannot,  however,  be 
properly  limited  to  stenography  and  typewriting,  book- 
keeping and  a  futile  course  in  penmanship.  It  ought  to 
include  the  elements  of  commercial,  law,  study  of  the  ele- 
ments of  political  economy,  of  the  banking  and  currency 
systems  of  this  and  the  other  principal  commercial  nations, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  trade  is  carried  on.  The 
pupils  ought  also  to  be  grounded  in  one  or  more  of  three 
modern  languages, — French,  German,  and   S])anish. 

Much  of  the  above  is  attempted  but  with  scant  results. 
Competent  teachers  are  not   available. 

The  position  hardly  admits  of  debate  that  a  competent 
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study  of  commerce  ought  to  be  one  of  the  main  elements 
in  each  of  our  city  high  schools  and  in  those  of  all  the 
larger  towns. 

To  meet  the  situation,  it  is  proposed  that  four-year 
courses  in  commerce  be  established  in  the  state  college, 
particularly  because  they  are  needed  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  our  secondary  schools,  but  also  because  our 
whole  commercial  life  should  be  fortified  by  sjDecific  col- 
legiate education  of  our  future  business  men  and  women. 
The  state  college  now  ministers  to  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  state,  with  its  schools  of  agriculture,  engi- 
neering in  several  branches,  household  arts,  education,  and 
the  liberal  arts  which  are  and  should  be  the  setting  of  each 
of  the  practical  arts.  But  it  fails  to  reach  one  of  the  largest 
elements  in  our  state  life,  to  wit,  commerce. 

To  be  sure  we  have  the  Tuck  School  at  Hanover,  one  of 
the  earliest  attempts  at  bringing  to  commerce  the  light  of 
science  and  founding  it  in  a  specific  educational  prepara- 
tion. But  the  Tuck  School  is  post-graduate  and  its  courses 
lead  to  the  master's  degree.  Its  graduates  go  at  once  into 
the  commercial  life  of  the  great  cities.  If  they  teach  they 
should  teach  in  collegiate  institutions  where  they  are 
needed  and  for  which  they  are  equipped.  The  influence 
of  the  school  on  the  commercial  life  of  this  state  is  negli- 
gible and  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  otherwise. 

Our  common  business  life,  if  met  educationally  at  all, 
must  be  met  by  the  state  college ;  and  upon  that  institution 
must  we  depend  for  competent  secondary  teachers  of  com- 
merce. 

Training. 

We  have  still  in  this  state,  as  in  most  states,  a  secondary 
teaching  staff  which  is  Avholly  untrained.  Not  one  percent 
of  the  secondary  teachers  of  the  state  have  ever  had  any 
professional  training,  at  all  comparable  to  what  forty-four 
percent  of  the  elementary  teaching  force  has  had. 

A  few  have  taken  courses  in  education  in  college  and 
that  is  a  helj:). 
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There  are  reported  147  persons  teaching  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  state  in  the  school  year  1915-'16  who 
graduated  from  college  in  1914  or  1915.  This  is  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  college  graduates  teaching  during  the 
year,  and  the  same  proportion  practically  would  hold  for 
the  non-college  teachers.  That  means  that  you  turn  over 
your  boys  and  girls  at  their  most  impressionable  age  to 
striplings  who  are  without  training  or  experience,  who 
have  no  notions  of  teaching  except  those  which  they  bring 
A\ith  them  from  college ;  and  who  in  most  cases  have  no 
intention  whatever  of  teaching  beyond  the  few  years  which 
form  a  fitting  interlude  between  college  and  matrimonv. 
We  wouldn't  deny  them  the  latter  but  we  do  think  that  if 
they  are  going  to  teach  at  all  they  ought  to  learn  how  to 
teach  just  as  do  the  girls  who  are  two  years  younger  and 
Avho  are  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Our  note-books  and  records  of  inspection  tell  a  wretched 
tale  of  the  farcical  instruction  commonly  found  in  the 
classrooms  of  these  young  teachers, — particularly  in  Eng- 
lish, both  language  and  literature,  in  history,  in  languages 
and  in  science.  Ordinarily  teaching  consists  in  assigning 
pages  out  of  an  incomprehensible  textbook  or  dictating 
from  a  college  note-book.  And  this  to  boys  and  girls  of 
an  age  which  needs  skillful  teaching  beyond  any  age  other 
than  that  of  the  primary  school. 

Of  course,  there  is  found  the  occasional  ''born  teacher," 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  anybody  who  has  the  mentality  to 
have  won  through  college  improves  through  experience. 
But  the  point  of  view  is  prone  to  remain  permanently 
formalistic  and  it  too  often  rapidly  becomes  pedantic. 

The  situation  was  dealt  with  at  length  in  our  last  bien- 
nial report,  as  it  has  been  in  reports  of  other  state  ofifices, 
especially  that  of  Massachusetts.  The  establishment  of  a 
school  of  education  in  connection  with  the  state  college 
was  strongly  advocated,  and  provision  was  soon  after  made 
for  such  a  school  by  the  trustees  of  that  institution.  A 
chair  of  education  was  established  and  a  professor  installed 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1915-'16.     At  the  same 
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time  a  similar  chair  was  established  at  Dartmouth.  The 
first  class  out  of  the  state  college  which  had  some  study  of 
education  was  graduated  in  June,  1916,  and  the  effect  of 
the  new  departure  is  discernible  in  the  schools  in  the  fall  of 
1916. 

There  are  at  present  enrolled  in  courses  in  education  at 
the  state  college  earnest  young  men  and  young  women 
mostly  Xew  Hampshire  born  and  bred,  distributed  as 
follows : 

Sophomores    10 

Juniors    34 

Seniors    41 

This  should  give  us  something  like  the  following  recruit- 
ment for  the  next  four  years : 

1917-T8    41 

1918-T9    34 

1919-'20    10 

There  is  still  a  lack,  however.  So  far,  courses  in  educa- 
tion at  the  state  college  are  book  courses.  That  is  well  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  theory  will  never  take  the  place  of  prac- 
tice, or  rather  theory  is  never  valid  until  it  has  been  worked 
out  in  practice.  At  our  two  normal  schools,  a  full  half- 
year  of  actual  and  successful  practice  teaching  is  required 
as  a  condition  of  graduation.  A  similar  requirement  ought 
to  be  met  by  the  state  college.  It  is  in  a  region  of  excep- 
tionally good  high  schools  of  fair  size.  Arrangements 
could  undoubtedly  be  made  with  these  schools  for  practice 
teaching  which  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  schools  and 
ail;  advantage  to  the  state. 

\\'hen  this  shall  have  been  done,  as  it  no  doubt  will  be 
done,  Ave  shall  be  in  a  fair  way  to  the  buildingi  up  of  a 
trained  secondary  staff. 

The  department  of  education  at  Dartmouth  has  already 
taken  this  step  and  arranged  for  practice  teaching  in  the 
Hanover  High  School,  with  excellent  promise  of;  success. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Condition  of  thk  State  Normal  Schools 

"The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  his  annual 
(biennial)  report,  shall  state  the  condition  of  the  school 
(schools),  the  terms  of  admission  and  graduation,  the 
times  of  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  sessions." 

P.  S.  95:10,  157  Laws  of  1909,  section  5. 

In  obedience  to  the  law  the  following  chapter  is  sub- 
mitted. 

Source  of  information. 

Eight  complete  inspections  of  the  two  normal  schools 
have  been  made  during  the  biennium  by  Harry  A.  Brown, 
Deputy  State  Superintendent,  and  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Research.  Reports  upon  inspection  have  been  checked 
up  by  personal  inspection  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

Plymouth. 
Buildings. 

The  end  of  the  biennum  sees  the  end  of  the  unsuitable 
conditions  in  connection  with  the  old  Normal  Hall  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn  in  the  last  two  biennial  re- 
ports. The  old  wooden  Normal  Hall  was  removed  from 
the  premises  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions 
at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  1916-'17. 

The  legislature  in  the  session  of  1915  api)ropriated  a 
sum  sufficient  to  complete  the  building  provided  for  by  its 
predecessor,  and  the  entire  building  was  made  ready  for 
occupancy  as  above  noted.  It  has  been  given  the  name, 
Alary  Lyon  Ilall,  by  the  trustees. 

The  new  building  is  an  excellent  structure  of  brick  with 
floors  of  mill  construction.  It  is  safe  and  commodious,  a 
pleasant  and  even  luxurious  home  for  the  students  of  the 
normal   school.      It   should   serve   its   purpose   permanently 
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\vithout  additions.     It  is  the  solution  of  the  housing  prob- 
lem of  the  institution  for  its  maximum  enrollment. 

The  school  has  four  other  buildings. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  large  administration,  study  and 
recitation  hall  erected  in  1890.  This  building  is  in  good 
repair  and  serves  its  purpose  very  well. 

The  second  is  the  practice  school  building  erected  by  the 
school  district  of  Plymouth  for  the  purpose  of  housing  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  village  which  constitute  the  prac- 
tice schools  of  the  normal  school.  It  has  been  designated 
Page  Hall  by  the  trustees.  It  is  of  a  special  design  cal- 
culated to  serve  its  special  purpose,  which  it  does  well.  It 
is  in  good  repair. 

The  boiler  house  and  heating  plant  to  the  north  of  the 
main  school  building  erected  by  the  Governor  and  Council 
in  1910  is  proving  inefficient.  The  structure  was  too  small 
for  the  storage  of  an  adequate  coal  supply.  The  construc- 
tion itself  was  not  good,  and  the  pipe  lines  leading  to  the 
students'  home  and  other  buildings  have  proved  leaky  and 
have  now  become  dangerous.  As  a  result,  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  is  beyond  all  reasonable  allowance.  The  main 
pipe  line  should  be  relaid  in  a  tunnel,  and  minor  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  generating  plant.  During  the  past 
two  years,  it  has  proved  more  economical  to  buy  electric 
current  at  the  price  made  by  the  local  electric  company 
than  to  generate  it  in  the  plant  of  the  school.  Complete 
equipment  for  generating  current  is  still  however  in  place. 

There  remains  the  director's  residence  which  is  a  small 
cottage  owned  by  the  state  and  of  little  if  any  value. 

Needs. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  state  institutions  was  unable  to 
furnish  Mary  Lyon  Hall,  or  to  do  the  necessary  grading 
and  laying  out  of  walks.  Such  furniture  as  was  left  in  the 
old  building  was  moved  and  is  used,  but  it  is  entirely  in- 
sufficient. 

The  grading  and  walks  must  of  course  be  provided  for. 
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Tlie  boiler  house  and  pij^e  lines  should  be  put  in  first 
class  condition  as  a  measure  of  economy. 

■  There  is  needed  a  greenhouse  for  the  use  of  the  school. 
I'he  major  part  of  the  school  year  is  at  a  season  when,  in 
this  latitude,  little  if  any  outside  work  can  be  done  in  the 
field  of  nature  study,  school  gardening,  and  elementary 
agriculture.  The  need  of  such  a  structure  was  mentioned 
in  the  last  report  and  the  need  is  still  urgent. 

There  remains  less  necessary  but  still  important  acquisi- 
tion of  property  about  the  institution. 

East  of  the  ncAV  IMary  Lyon  Hall  and  between  that 
building  and  the  school  building  are  three  parcels  of  pro- 
perty which  now  occupy  practically  the  center  of  the  school 
grounds.  The  new  hall  has  been  very  properly  erected  so 
.as  to  face  the  school  building.  It  faces  the  rear  of  this 
l)ropertv.  The  latter  ought  to  be  acquired  and  the  space 
utilized  as  the  center  of  a  square  on  two  sides  of  which 
are  Mary  Lyon  Hall  and  the  school  building  and  on  the 
third  side  Page  Hall. 

Xorth  of  the  school  building  and  in  front  of  Page  Hall 
and  the  Plymouth  High  School  are  two  rented  cottages 
Avhich,  since  the  recent  developments  of  the  property,  are 
very  unsightly.  These  houses  and  the  lots  upon  which 
ihey  stand  should  be  acquired  and  the  houses  removed. 

It  is  important  that  the  future  teachers  of  our  state,  a 
state  of  surpassing  natural  beauty,  should  carry  with  them 
to  their  work  ideals  of  household,  institutional  and  com- 
munity comfort  and  beauty  which  will  inevitably  bear  fruit 
in  the  homes  and  public  buildings  and  communities  of  the 
next  generation.  They  can  acquire  such  ideals  in  no  other 
w:\Y  but  through  the  suggestions  put   forth  by  examples. 

in  this  respect,  the  changes  suggested  will  have  a  distinct 
■utilitarian  value.  The  whole  setting,  and  especially  the 
interior,  of  Mary  Lyon  Hall  is  such  an  example.  But 
equally  is  it  true  that  institutions  erected  and  maintained 
by  the  state  government  should  be  models  of  their  kind, 
fitting  examples  of  efficiency  and  beauty.  The  Keene  Nor- 
aual   School  in  which  this  principle  has  been  adhered  to 
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from  the  beginning  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  beauty 
spots  of  the  state.  The  Plymouth  Normal  School  should 
receive  similar  treatment. 

With  the  changes  suggested,  I  think  the  task  of  building 
a  normal  school  there  will  be  at  last  complete.  I  can  fore- 
see no  further  additions  or  important  changes  likely  to  be 
needed,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  foresee. 

Fiiia}icial. 

The  finances  of  the  school  are  well  managed,  the  book- 
keeping is  modern  and  complete,  and  regular  monthly  re- 
ports are  submitted  to  the  several  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  showing  the  financial  condition  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

Iiistntctioii. 

Under  this  head  we  must  distinguish  three  phases. 

First,  there  is  the  normal  school  proper  in  which  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  education,  pedagogy  and  school 
management  is  given. 

Second,  practice  teaching  in  which  the  students  give 
instruction  to  the  children  under  oversight  for  one-half 
day  each  for  a  total  of  eighteen  weeks. 

Third,  there  is  of  course  involved  the  standing  of  the 
village  schools  of  Plymouth  as  such. 

In  general,  instruction  in  all  three  phases  is  excellent, 
wdth  minor  and  unimportant  defects.  The  theory  of  edu- 
cation and  of  practice  in  teaching  is  such  as  has  an  immedi- 
ate application  in  the  everyday  work  of  the  practicing 
teacher  and  such  as  can  be  exemplified  in  the  practice 
schools. 

The  difficult  problem  of  practice  teaching  is  carried  out 
smoothly  and  efficiently  under  very  competent  direction. 
Fifteen  small  rooms  were  in  operation  at  a  time  last  year, 
all  but  one  on  two  floors  of  the  practice  building.  The 
supervisor  of  training  has  general  charge  of  the  building. 
She  has  under  her  a  principal  teacher  and  two  assistants 
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on  each  floor  who  immediately  oversee  the  work  of  the 
student-teachers.  The  work  is  such  that  practice  facihties 
are  utiHzed  to  the  utmost  and  before  graduation  each  stu- 
dent has  been  thoroughly  tried  out  in  actual  practice. 

The  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  follows  the 
state  program,  is  competent  and  efificient  and  thoroughly 
modern  in  its  conception. 

Discipline  and  Student  IVelfare. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  for  many  years 
student  self-government,  which  seems  to  work  out  w'ell. 
The  director  is  of  course  the  court  of  last  resort  and  he 
has  been  vigilant  in  exacting  a  high  standard  of  behavior 
for  these  future  teachers.  A  girl  who  shows  that  she  does 
not  take  her  work  seriously  is  sent  home.  The  school  is  a 
place  for  professional  training  and  not  one  for  general 
education. 

The  students  are  now  comfortably  and  safely  housed. 

The  board  furnished  has  not  invariably  been  nutritious 
or  well  cooked.  The  matter  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  trustees  and  steps  have  been  taken  to  effect  an 
improvement. 

Keene 

Biiildi>igs. 

The  buildings  are  all  new  and  in  good  repair.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  Hst : 

1.  Fiske  Hall,  large  dormitory  and  boarding  house. 
New,  in  excellent  condition,  providing  rooms  for  about  100 
students  and  dining-room  and  kitchen  facilities   for  250. 

2.  Parker  Hall,  recitation  hall.  New,  well  equipped 
and  well  adapted  to  its  pur])ose.  It  Avill  be  adequate  for 
its  pur])ose  for  the  coming  biennium.  After  that  a  practi- 
cal arts  building  will  be  needed. 

3.  Administration  building  and  library.  This  is  the 
old  Governor  Hale  mansion  house.     It  has  l)een  remodelled 


to 
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and    provides    an     excellent    administration     building     and 
library. 

4.  Heating  plant.  New,  modern,  adequate  and  efficient 
in  all  res])ects. 

5.  Director's  residence.  Tliis  is  a  fine  old  mansion 
house  which  had  been  modernized  when  acquired  by  the 
state,  is  in  good  repair,  and  furnishes  a  dignified  and 
Avorthy  residence  for  the  director  of  the  school. 

6.  Penelope  house.  A  frame  cottage  located  on  the 
grounds  when  ac(juired  by  the  state.  It  is  fitted  up  as  a 
practice  household  for  domestic  arts  and  as  such  serves  a 
useful  purpose.     It  has  little  value  as  a  building. 

7.  Greenhouse.  This  is  a  structure  which  was  acquired 
with  the  Hale  property.  It  is  in  good  repair  and  serves  the 
needs  of  instruction  in  nature,  gardening  and  elementary 
agriculture,  for  which  a  new  building  is  urgently  needed 
at  Plymouth. 

8.  Two  old  stables.  These  structures  belonged  to  the 
two  estates  which  were  acquired  for  the  normal  school  in 
1909.  They  are  in  good  repair  and  serve  occasional  uses. 
In  the  interest  of  the  general  comeliness  of  the  institution, 
they  should  be  removed  at  an  early  date. 

Financial. 

The  statement  made  for  Plymouth  will  stand  also  for 
Keene.  Not  only  is  the  book-keeping  and  general  account- 
ing and  reporting  good,  but  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
school  have  been  handled  with  prudence  and  competency. 

Insfntction. 

Instruction  of  course  shows  the  same  phases  as  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

In  general,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  since 
the  last  biennial  report  was  written.  The  problem  of 
organization,  however,  is  still  formidable  and  organization 
in  a  school  system  is  a  slow  process,  in  the  nature  of  things. 
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The  management  of  the  school,  including  the  director  and 
his  major  assistants,  is  earnest  and  progress  is  steady. 

Instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  is 
founded  upon  the  same  conception  as  that  at  Plymouth. 
That  is  to  say,  the  content  is  limited  to  such  principles  as 
find  application  in  the  daily  life  of  the  room-teacher  and 
which  may  be  exemplified  in  the  practice  schools.  In 
practice,  the  teaching  has  been  in  some  respects  excellent 
and  in  others  weak.  One  or  two  unfortunate  appointments 
were  made  during  the  year.  Such  are,  humanly  speaking, 
inevitable ;  and  the  only  recourse  is  to  create  vacancies  and 
try  again.  This  has  been  done,  as  it  is  far  too  seldom  done 
in  higher  institutions. 

The  practice  teaching  has  been  well  organized  and  Is 
steadily  improving  in  organization.  In  this  connection,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  normal  school  now  utilizes 
the  entire  elementary  school  system  of  the  city  of  Keene 
for  practice  purposes,  giving  it  one  of  the  largest  practice 
fields  in  the  country.  But  this  makes  the  problem  of  effi- 
cient organization  of  teaching  difficult.  The  eft'ective 
administration  of  the  school  system  as  a  school  system  in 
a  city  of  10,000  is  not  a  small  matter,  but  this  system  must 
be  administered  as  a  city  system  constantly  utilized  for 
practice  purposes.  The  student  teachers  have  each  been 
tried  out  in  actual  teaching  for  eighteen  weeks  prior  to 
graduation. 

The  elementary  schools  have  steadily  improved  in  effi- 
ciency during  the  biennium.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  school  year  the  system  was  organized  to  include 
junior  high  school  work  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
and  it  elsewhere  works  out'  faithfully  and  adequately  the 
new  state  program  for  elementary  schools  which  most  of 
the  teachers  will  have  to  teach.  In  this  respect  it  is  able  to 
lead  the  way  because  the  whole  system  makes  it  possible 
to  do  so.  The  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  like  that 
in  the  normal  school  proper,  has  in  some  respects  been  ex- 
cellent and  in  others  weak.  On  the  whole  it  has  been  very 
good.     In    general,    as    com]Kired    with    the    other    normal 
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school,  it  has  been  excellent  where  that  school  has  been 
weakest,  and  weak  where  the  other  has  been  strongest. 

The  problem  has  been  difficult.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
take  a  city  system  of  schools  and 'many  of  its  teachers  with 
it,  to  organize  it  for  practice  purposes,  simultaneously  to 
train  veteran  teachers  for  those  purposes,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  reorganize  it  to  keep  pace  with  recent  pro- 
gress, as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  junior  high  schooL 
All  this  has  been  done,  or  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  done. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  school  year,  an  exhibition  was_ 
prepared  illustrative  both  of  the  purpose  of  the  elementary 
school  system  and  to  some  extent  of  its  results.  The 
exhibition  was  notable,  much  beyond  most  such,  in  the 
adecjuacy  of  its  conception  as  such,  as  a  portrayal  of  the 
work  of  the  school  system,  and  as  a  declaration  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  system  and  of  the  state  program. 

The  school  buildings  turned  over  to  the  normal  school 
by  the  school  district  of  Keene  have  been  placed  in  good 
condition  by  the  school  board.  Wherever  changes  might 
be  made  calculated  to  bring  the  buildings  up  to  modern 
standards  of  sanitation  these  changes  have  been  made. 

In  fact  the  cordial  and  helpful  cooperation  of  the  school 
board  of  Keene,  and  the  evident  sympathy  and  confidence 
of  the  people  of  one  of  our  most  intelligent  communities, 
are  in  themselves  witnesses  to  the  essentially  wholesome 
and  useful  condition  of  the  institution. 

Discipline  and  Student  JVdfarc. 

The  discipline  of  the  normal  school  proper  is  not  strict. 
This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  a  statement  that  it  is  lax. 
There  is  no  organized  student  government  as  at  IMymouth, 
but  the  disciplinary  conception  is  one  which  might  be 
referred  to  as  "informal  self-government."  That  is  to  say, 
it  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the  student  body  is  composed 
of  individuals  old  enough  to  be  trusted  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  entire  propriety.  Tlie  theory  is  entirely  defen- 
sible, provided  it  is  correlated  with  a  government  which 
sends   a   student   promptly   home    for    infractions    of    pro- 
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priety.  The  plan  has  not  invariably  worked  well  during 
the  bienniuni.  There  have  been  no  serious  disorders,  but 
the  conduct  of  the  students  has  not  always  been  entirely 
above  criticism. 

The  foregoing  is  written  in  the  belief  that  we  ought  to 
make  a  sharp  distinction  between  normal  schools  and 
institutions  for  general  education.  In  the  latter,  it  is 
entirely  defensible  to  retain  a  student  inclined  to  levity  or 
waywardness  because  the  institution  itself  may  very  prob- 
.  ably  save  the  student  from  untoward  ways.  A  normal 
school  on  the  other  hand  is  concerned  with  the  process  of 
training  teachers  of  children,  and  quite  as  much  with  the 
process  of  selecting  fit  material  as  training.  The  normil 
school  ought  to  have  its  eyes  fixed  primarily  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  of  these  prospective  teachers,  and  only 
in  a  secondary  degree  upon  the  personal  welfare  of  its 
students.  For  this  reason,  if  a  girl,  who  will  be  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  in  two  years,  shows  little  inclination 
for  her  work  and  much  inclination  for  a  general  good  time, 
she  should  be  sent  home  forthwith.  Experience  amply 
shows  that  this  type  of  girl,  if  retained  in  the  normal 
school,  is  not  to  be  trusted  after  she  has  been  graduated 
and  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  school. 

The  students  at  Keene  are  mostly  comfortably  housed 
in  a  beautiful  home,  and  are  furnished  with  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food  well  cooked. 

A  considerable  number,  however,  have  to  1)e  roomed  in 
rented  rooms  in  the  city,  finding  their  meals  at 
Fiske  Hall.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  the 
student  body  has  outrun  the  provision  of  rooms  in  the 
dormitories.  It  is  an  undesirable  condition  for  it  discrimi- 
nates against  part  of  the  student  body  in  favor  of  others. 
It  leads  to  ill  health  among  young  women  who  room  at  a 
distance  from  the  place  where  they  eat  their  meals.  Pro- 
vision for  more  room  should  be  made  by  completing  the 
dorniitorv  ])lan  of  the  school  at  once. 

Needs. 

There  is  needed  at  once  an  additional  dorniitorv  to  be 
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located  as  predetermined  on  the  south  side  of  the  grounds, 
facing  Fiske  Hall  and  completing  a  quadrangle,  with  Fiske 
Hall,  Parker  Hall  and  the  large  greenhouse  forming  the 
other  sides.  This  dormitory  should  accommodate  125 
students,  dining  facilities  being  already  provided  for  in 
Fiske  Hall.  The  trustees  have  caused  plans  to  be  prepared 
for  this  building  and  will  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
$125,000  for  the  erection  of  the  same. 

The  new  building  and  the  existing  dormitory  will  accom- 
modate 225  students.  From  25  to  50  students  will  always 
live  at  home  either  in  Keene  or  in  nearby  towns.  Conse- 
quently, the  new  dormitory  should  complete  the  school  so 
far  as  its  housing  problem  is  concerned.  The  school  will 
go  to  a  maximum  enrollment  of  from  250  to  300  students, 
which  should  be  its  limit.  By  that  time,  one  or  two  addi- 
tional schools  to  provide  for  the  east  side  and  northern 
end  of  the  state  should  be  well  under  way. 

By  1919,  provision  should  be  made  for.  an  additional 
recitation  hall,  to  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  $30,000. 

Beyond  that  we  can  foresee  the  need  of  but  one  other 
building,  to  wit,  a  gymnasium. 

Reorganizatiox  of  Progka:m  of  the  Normal  Schools 

In  this  day  of  rapid  development,  the  programs  of  most 
educational  institutions  need  reorganizing  about  once  in 
live  years.  The  last  program  of  the  normal  schools  was 
adopted  in  1911.  The  academic  year  1916-T7  begins  with 
a  new  program  which  keeps  pace  with  the  demands  of  an 
advancing  civilization  and  corrects  defects  discovered  by 
experience  with  the  old. 

The  trustees  have  also  added  a  third  year  of  instruction 
especially  to  provide  training  for  teachers  in  the  new 
junior  high  schools. 

The  content  of  the  new  program  is  here  outlined. 
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Theory  and  practice  are  to  be  carried  on  nearly  simul- 
taneously. Each  class  will  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
divisions.  Each  division  will  begin  with  jM'actice  for 
three  months,  followed  by  theory  for  three  months,  fol- 
lowed by  practice  for  three  months. 

The  first  year  will  be  devoted  largely  to  academic  work% 
and  to  observation  with  conferences  and  theses. 

Conduct  of  Boarding  Halls 

The  board  of  trustees  carries  on  two  boarding  establish- 
ments for  students,  one  in  connectioi?  with  each  school. 

Board,  room,  light,  heat,  and  a  limited  amount  of 
laundry  is  furnished  at  $4.50  per  week. 

The  following  tabulation  is  a  statement  of  accounts  for 
these  enterprises  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31, 
1916. 

Plymouth 
Mary  Lyon  Hall  and  Normal  Hall 

Debits 

Cash  on  hand  September  1,  1915  $3,432.80 

Accounts  receivable  100.08 


Total  $3,532.88 

Less  accounts  payable  3,294.86 

Balance  $      238.02 

Licome  from  boarders  21,695.33 

Total  ■  $21,933.35 
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Credits 


Cost  of  provisions 

$10,514.32 

Office  and  administration 

1,004.58 

Employees 

4,000.30 

Water 

199.55 

Light 

389.55 

Heat 

3,350.37 

Repairs 

38.23 

Equipment — repairs   and    renewals 

259.39 

Equipment — additions 

208.00 

Laundry 

551.64 

Rents 

172.50 

Aliscellaneous 

88.16 

Total 

$20,776.59 

Cash  on  hand  August  31.  1916 

$  4.730.18 

Accounts   receivable 

60.34 

Total 

$  4.790.52 

Less  accounts  payable 

3.633.76 

Available  balance 

- 

1,156.76 

$21,933.35 

Surplus  on  deposit  in  savings  bank 

$  1,129.55 

Keene 
FiSKE  Hall 


Debits 


Cash  on  hand  September  1,  1915  $000.00 

Accounts  receivable  125.00 


Total  $125.00 

Less  accounts  payable  184.50 


Deficit  $        59.50 

Licome  from  boarders  22,202.16 

Total  .  $22,142.66 
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Credits 


Cost  of  provisions 

$10,305.04 

Office  and  administration 

692.19 

Employees 

4,181.69 

Water 

133.91 

Light 

502.65 

Heat 

2,024.56 

Repairs 

13.69 

Equipment — repairs   and   renewals 

175.75 

Equipment — additions 

1,191.91 

Laundry 

370.89 

Rents 

917.00 

^Miscellaneous 

136.57 

471.35 

318.46 

Total 

Cash  on  hand  August  31,  1916 

$560.00 

Accounts  receivable 

147.00 

Total 

707.00 

Less  accounts  payable 

OOO.OO 

$21,435.66 


Available  balance  707.00 


$22,142.66 

Government 

The  government  of  the  state  normal  schools  is  vested  in 
a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  ex-officio,  and  five 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  for 
terms  of  five  years  each.  During  the  biennium  the  board 
has  consisted  of : 

His  Excellency  Samuel  D.  Felker,  July  16,  1914,  to 
January,  1915. 

His  Excellency  Rolland  H.  Spaulding,  January,  1915,  to 
July  15,  1916. 

Henry  C.  Morrison,  July  16,  1914,  to  July  15,  1916. 

James  H.  Fassett,  July  16,  1914,  to  July  15,  1916. 

Frank  H.  Foster,  July  16,  1914,  to  July  15,  1916. 
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George  H.  Whitcher,  July  16,  1914,  to  July  15,  1916. 
True  L.  Norris,  July  16,  1914.  to  July  15,  1916. 
Charles  W.  Vaughan,  July  16,  1914,  to  July  15,  1916. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  meetings  held  and 
the  attendance. 

Time  and  Place  Present 

Concord,  Oct.  2,   1914.       Fassett,   Whitcher,   ^Morrison. 
Concord,    Nov.   4,    1914.     Felker,    Fassett,    Foster,    iNIorri- 

son,  Whitcher. 
Concord,   Jan.    19,    1915.     Spaulding,        Fassett,        Foster, 

Morrison,    Vaughan,    Whitcher. 
Concord,   April  2,    1915.     Morrison,   Whitcher. 
Concord,    June   4,    1915.     Foster,   Morrison,  Whitcher. 
Concord,   Oct.   1,   1915.       Morrison,   Whitcher. 
Concord,  Jan.  7,  1916.         Spaulding,        Fassett,        Foster, 

Morrison,    V^aughan,    Whitcher. 
Concord,   April   14,   1916.  Spaulding,        Fassett,        Foster, 

Morrison,  Whitcher. 
Concord,  June  2,  1916.       Spaulding,   Morrison,  Whitcher. 
Plymouth,  June  9,  1916.     Fassett,   Morrison. 

Terms  of  Admission  and  Graduation 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  regular  two-year  course 
Avho  are  graduates  of  first-class  secondary  schools 
approved  as  such  by  this  office,  or  of  equivalent  institu- 
tions. 

Students  are  admitted  in  September  only. 

Students  who  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
several  courses  are  granted  the  diploma  of  the  school. 

Commencement  and  Close  of  Sessions 
Plynioitth. 

1914-15.     September  8.     Opening  of  First  Term. 

December  19  to  January  4.     Christmas  Vacation. 
January  23   (noon).     End  of  First  Term. 
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January  26.     Opening  of  Second  Term. 
March  27  (noon)  to  April  12.     Spring  X'acation. 
June  6  to  11.     Commencement  Week. 
July  6  to  August  27.     Summer  Term. 
1915-16.     September  8.     Opening  of  First  Term. 

December  18  to  January  3.     Christmas  X'acation. 
January  22  (noon).     End  of  First  Term. 
January  25.     Opening  of  Second  Term. 
March  18  (noon)  to  April  3.     Spring  Vacation. 
June  4  to  10.     Commencement  Week. 
June  27  to  August  18.     Summer  Term. 

Kcciic. 

1914-15.     September  9.     Opening  of  First  Term. 

December  17  to  January  3.  Christmas  Vacation. 

February  20.     End  of  First  Term. 

March   1.     Opening  of   Second  Term. 

April  23   (noon)  to  May  1.     Spring  Vacation. 

June   17.     Commencement. 

July  8  to  August  12.     Summer  Term. 
1915-16.     September  14.     Opening  of  First  Term. 

December  17  to  January  3.     Christmas  Vacation. 

January  28.     End  of  First  Term. 

January  31.     Opening  of  Second  Term. 

February  19  to  February  28.     Spring  Vacation. 

June  15.     Commencement. 

July  10  to  August  18.     Summer  Term. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

Teachers'  Emplovmext  Bureau 

The  legislative  session  of  1915  established  in  this  depart- 
ment a  bureau  of  employment  for  teachers,  the  purpose 
evidently  being  to  assist  local  school  officers  in  securing 
teachers. 

The  act  is  here  quoted : 

Ax   Act  Establishing  ax   Employ.mext  Bureau 
FOR  Teachers 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  General  Court  convened : 

Section  1.  Any  person  may  tile  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  an  application  for  the 
position  of  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and 
when  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  together  with 
such  evidence  of  character,  qualifications,  education,  and 
experience  as  the  superintendent  shall  require,  the  said 
application  shall  be  registered  and  the  said  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act ;  provided,  hoxvever,  that 
such  person  shall  furnish  the  said  superintendent  from 
time  to  time  such  material  information  as  he  shall  require, 
and  failure  to  do  so  for  the  i:)eriod  of  one  year  shall  operate 
as  a  cancellation  of  registration. 

Sect.  2.  Any  properly  authorized  officer  or  board  in  the 
state  may  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  information  concerning  teachers  registered  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1,  and  upon  request  of  such  officer  or 
board  the  superintendent  shall  recommend  teachers  for 
employment  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  fit  and  qualified. 

Sect.  3.  The  costs  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  paid  from  the  fees  collected  as  provided  in 
section  1,  and  any  balance  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  shall  be  held  to  defray  expenses  incurred  in  sub- 
sequent years.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
shall  report  annually  to  the  governor  the  receipts  and  ex- 
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])enditures   under  the  provisions   of   this  act  and   shall  be 
held   accountable   therefor. 

Sect.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  superintendent  of 
schools  in  any  city  or  town,  or  in  any  district  composed  of 
two  or  more  towns,  to  accept  any  commission,  fee,  compen- 
sation, or  reward  of  any  kind  for  obtaining  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  for  any  person. 

Sect.  5.  Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
<lollars. 

Sect.  6.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

The  bureau  was  accordingly  at  once  organized  and  put 
in  operation  May  1,  1915. 

Altogether  207  different  persons  have  registered.  The 
registrations  of  four  of  these  were  cancelled  and  their  fees 
were  returned  because  it  was  found  that  they  were  not  fit 
•persons  for  the  office  of  teacher  in  the  public  schools. 

The  calls  from  superintendents  and  members  of  school 
Ijoards  have  been  numerous,  and  will  probably  be  increas- 
ingly so  as  the  bureau  becomes  better  known.  About  one- 
third  of  all  the  persons  registered  in  the  bureau  are  known 
to  have  in  this  way  secured  positions.  Many  make  no 
response  to  inquiries  and  it  is  probable  that  a  much  larger 
number  have  secured  positions  in  this  way. 

Of  course  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bureau  is  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  local  school  officers  and  this  it  has 
apparently  done  to  a  considerable  extent. 

J^eport  of  receipts  and  expenditures  is  here  given. 
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Teachers'  Employment  Bureau 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures- 
May  1,  1915,  to  August  31,  1916 

Receipts. 
207  registrations  at  $2.00  $414.00 


Expenditures. 

Advertising                                '  $  16.  IQ 

Return  of  fees  8.0O 

Printing  blanks,  etc.  46.35 
Office   furnishings :   filing  cabinet,  typewriter, 

shelving,  etc.  123.27 

Stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  37.92 

Publications  7.53 

Clerical  work  50.85 

Cash  on  hand,  September  1,   1916  123.98 

$414.00 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
Length  of  School  Year 

One  of  tlie  first  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered  in 
inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  pubHc  schools  is,  "How 
much  schooHng  are  you  giving?"  That  is,  what  is  the 
length  of  your  school  year. 

The  average  length  of  the  school  year  for  the  year  1915- 
16  was  34.43  weeks.  The  standard  economical  school  year 
in  this  state  is  36  weeks.  A  few  districts  have  38  weeks. 
A  longer  year  than  36  weeks  is  not  advocated. 

Compared  with  previous  years  by  five-year  periods,  the 
gain  is  exhibited  by  the  following  tabulation : 

School  year  LcngtJi  School  year         Length 

1881-'82  19.25  weeks  1906-'07  28.01  weeks 

1886-'87  22.39  weeks  1911-T2  33.80  weeks 

1891-'92  24.32  weeks  1913-T4  34.11   weeks 

1896-'97  26.91  weeks  1915-'16  34.43  weeks 

1901-'02  28.01  weeks 

There  is  no  minimum  legal  school  year.  The  minimum 
set  for  state  school  aid  is  30  wrecks,  and  this  has  become  in 
the  minds  of  many  a  minimum  standard  to  be  attained. 
Most  of  our  districts  exceed  this  minimum.  The  process 
of  cleaning  up  the  state  of  those  which  fall  below  the  mini- 
mum shows  the  following  laggards  for  the  year  1915-'16: 

District  191 5- '16 

Albany  22.96  weeks 

Bradford  28.12  weeks 

Bridgewater  24.00  weeks 

Bristol  town  26.68  'weeks 

Clarksville  28.20  weeks 

Croydon  27.00  weeks 

Deering  23.75  weeks 

Dummer  29.80  weeks 

Easton  28.00  weeks 

Ellsworth  22.00  weeks 
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Grantham  28.50  weeks 

Groton  20.00  weeks 

Hart's  Location  26.00  weeks 

New  Hampton  29.78  weeks 

Nottingham  27.28  weeks 

Orange  23.50  weeks 

Piermont  29.50  weeks 

Sanbornton  29.80  weeks 

Wentworth  29.00  weeks 

Windsor  16.50  weeks 

There  are  20  districts  in  the  above  list.  There  were  28 
districts  in  tlie  hst  two  years  ago  and  32  districts  four 
years  ago. 

The  following  districts  have  removed  themselves  from 
this  list  in  the  last  two  years :  Acworth,  Auburn,  Canter- 
bury. Center  Harbor,  Cornish,  Dalton,  Freedom,  Hebron, 
Jackson  town,  Lyman,  Moultonboro,  Pittsburg,  Sandwich, 
Sharon,  Shelburne,  Stoddard,  Sullivan,  Surry,  Washington. 
Their  places  have  been  taken  in  part  by  Bradford,  Croydon, 
Deering,  Dummer,  Easton,  Hart's  Location,  Nottingham, 
Orange,  Piermont,  Sanbornton,  Wentworth.  Probably,  in 
most  of  these  cases,  failure  to  maintain  30  weeks  was  due 
to  the  exigencies  of  ejjidemics,  severe  weather,  etc. 

These  districts  enroll  1.7  per  cent  of  the  school  member- 
ship of  the  state.  98.3  per  cent  of  the  membership  is  in 
districts  having  more  than  30  weeks. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  66  per  cent  of  the  public  school 
membership  of  the  state  attend  schools  which  are  in  session 
36  weeks  or  more  in  the  vear. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

Enrollment 

What  percentage  of  all  the  children  of  the  state  are  being 
reached  by  recognized  educational  agencies? 

The  school  census  of  the  state  made  in  September,  1915, 
shows  67,461  children  in  the  state  who  were  j^ast  their  fifth 
birthdays  and  had  not  reached  their  sixteenth  birthdays. 
This  does  not  include  Manchester  which  by  law  takes  its 
school  census  but  once  in  three  years,  the  last  census  being 
that  of  1914.  At  that  time  there  were  counted  13,356  of  cen- 
sus age  in  that  city.  Assuming  that  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease of  child  population  in  Manchester  is  approximately 
the  same  as  that  of  the  general  population,  we  should  have 
13,662  as  the  probable  number  of  children  between  five  and 
sixteen  at  the  time  of  census  taking  in  1915.  This  would 
give  a  school  census  for  the  state  of  81,123. 

The  estimated  number  of  children  of  census  age  com- 
puted from  the  federal  census  of  1910  is  83,435. 

The  figures  are  in  closer  agreement  than  has  ever  before 
been  the  case.  On  the  face  of  the  returns  we  have  no 
better  reason  for  accepting  the  United  States  figures  than 
for  accepting  the  school  census  figures.  The  people  who 
make  the  school  census  are  in  general  as  competent  enu- 
merators as  those  who  make  the  federal  census.  Both 
groups  are  untrained.  Experience  is  in  favor  of  the  school 
census  takers.  We  prefer  to  base  our  further  estimates 
upon  the  federal  census  figures  for  another  biennium,  first 
because  we  wish  to  be  certain  to  be  within  the  facts,  and 
second  because  the  very  fact  that  the  federal  census  returns 
show  the  larger  count  is  evidence  that  they  are  more  reli- 
able. If  you  say  that  you  have  found  a  certain  number  of 
children  that  is  more  significant  information  than  if  you 
tell  us  that  you  fail  to  find  a  certain  number  of  children. 

How  then  shall  we  account  for  the  83,435  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  in  the  state  in  September,  1915?  We  have  the  follow- 
ing returns  from  the  schools : 
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Unrej^eated  registrations  in  public  schools,  5  to  16,    62,040 
Unrepeated  registrations  in  parochial  schools, 

5  to  16,  16,508 

Reported  as  attending  private  schools,  5  to  16,  41 

Institutional  cases  1,044 


79.633 


We  thus  have  left  3,802  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen  to  be  accounted  for.  From  the  census  returns 
we  find : 

Children  between  5  and  8  not  attending  2,710 

Children  between  8  and  14  not  attending  239 

Children  between  14  and  16  not  attending  1,249 


4,198 


We  thus  account  for  more  than  the  estimated  number 
of  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen, 
without  going  into  the  city  of  Manchester.  The  reason 
why  we  account  for  more  than  the  estimated  number  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  many  children  who  were  less  than 
eight  years  of  age  and  not  attending  school  at  the  time  of 
census  taking  entered  school  and  became  registered  during 
the  year  as  did  other  children  entering  schools  during  the 
year  from  outside  the  state. 

Children  less  than  eight  years  of  age  were  legally  out  of 
school.  Most  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen,  the  compulsory  education  ages,  who  were  found 
not  attending  were  either  physically  or  mentally  disquali- 
fied.   A  few  were  truants  and  were  placed  in  school. 

While  our  findings  are  not  as  precise  as  we  could  wish, 
it  is  evident  that  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  census  ages 
is  either  in  school  or  accounted  for. 

This  census  was  much  the  best  which  has  yet  been  made, 
but  as  will  be  seen  it  is  still  far  from  being  a  good  census. 
Its  limitations  are  due  to  the  following  facts.  First,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  local  boards  either  cannot  or  will 
not  make  a  reliable  census.     Second,  the  citv  of  ^lanchester 
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cannot  be  included  throughout  the  accounting  process  and 
that  district  has  between  15  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  the  state.  Third,  the  department  has  failed  to 
secure  an  adequate  counting  of  the  children  in  school  on  a 
given  day,  which  is  essential.  We  have  returns  of  all  the 
children  of  census  ages  who  were  registered  on  September 
30  in  the  public  schools,  but  this  does  not  include  all  paro- 
chial, private  and  institutional  registrations.  The  defect 
v/ill  Ije  corrected. 

It  will  be  noted  that  79,633  children  were  actually  in 
school  during  the  year.  This  is  over  95  per  cent  of  all  the 
■children  of  census  age  in  the  state.  Of  children  above  six- 
teen years  of  age,  nearly  all  who  are  in  school  at  all  are  in 
high  school  or  approved  academy,  and  our  proportionate 
registration  in  these  institutions  has  recently  been  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  union.*  It  is  hard  to  see 
hiow  the  tables  of  the  federal  bureau  of  education  in  its 
last  available  report,  1914,  on  state  school  systems,  pages 
8-13  of  Vol.  I,  can  be  considered  other  than  absurd.  Among 
other  curiosities  on  these  pages  we  find  Maine  and  A'ermont 
credited  with  63  per  cent  and  62  per  cent  of  their  children, 
five  to  eighteen  years,  in  school,  while  the  other  states  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Division  are  given  percentages  ranging 
from  50  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  to  60  per  cent 
in  that  of  Connecticut.  Our  own  percentage  is  52  per  cent. 
We  know  that  well  over  90  per  cent  (95+  per  cent  in 
1915-16)  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  five  ancksix- 
teen  were  actually  in  school,  and  a  higher  percentage  of 
those  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  than  is  the  case  in  that 
of  any  other  state.  Obviously  the  Bureau  of  Education 
has  failed  to  take  into  account  at  all  children  attending 
other  than  jjublic  schools  and  even  then  its  figures  are  cer- 
tainly more  than  20  ])oints  on  100  too  low  for  this  state 
and  no  doubt  similarly  so  for  other  states.  The  absurdity 
is  more  evident  still  when  we  are  given  a  value  of  81% 
for  the  years  1879-80,  a  period  at  which  the  state  records 
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show  there  were  more  than  5000  children  annually 
of  legal  school  age  known  to  be  truant,  and  a  period  prob- 
ably the  nadir  of  public  school  efficiency  in  this  state  for 
a  full  century. 

The  average  membership  of  the  state  for  the  year  1915- 
16  was  58,911,  whch  represents  an  increase  of  about  5% 
for  the  two  years.  This  is  about  ten  times  the  average 
annual  increase  in  population.  It  is  almost  wholly  attrib- 
utable to  the  attendance  act  of  1913  which  is  keeping  chil- 
dren in  school  whereas  they  formerlv  in  large  numbers 
reached  the  age  of  fourteen  and  dropped  out  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade. 

Dcfccfh'cs. 

The  local  authorities  are  directed  to  report  all  cases  of 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  feeble-minded  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  found  in  census  taking  .imi 
known  by  them  to  be  such.  The  numbers  reported  are  as 
follows  : 

Blind  11 

Deaf  and  dumb  23 

Feeble-minded  131 

These  numbers  are  found  in  an  enumeration  of  67,461. 
Add  20%  to  include  the  city  of  ^Manchester. 

In  the  cases  of  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  the  fig- 
ures given  are  probably  close  to  the  facts.  These  unfor- 
tunates are  conspicuous  in'  the  community  and  no  special 
diagnosis  is  needed  to  determine  the  defect.  Presumably, 
they  represent  the  residue  left  in  the  state  after  others 
have  been  placed  in  institutions  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  for  which, 
b}"  the  way,  the  data  are  secured. 

In  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded  the  situation  is  differ- 
ent.    The  question  asked  is  : 

"Number  of  feeble-minded  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen.  (  Meaning  children  so  mentally  deficient  as  to  be 
unable  to  attend  the  public  schools.)" 

The  answer  to  this   question   would  bring  out   only  the 
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obvious  cases,  probably  for  the  most  i)art  idiots,  inibeciles- 
and  low  grade  morons.  The  higher  grades  are  not  identifi- 
able ordinarily  except  by  expert  diagnosis. 

Another  value  has  been  found  by  securing  from  local 
authorities  reports  upon  the  number  of  children  ten  years 
of  age  and  over  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  This 
appears  to  be  434.  Now  there  were  undoubtedly  children 
in  these  grades  who  were  not  there  by  reason  of  mental 
defect,  but  that  number  is  small.  Children  v.ho  have  en- 
tered school  at  six  years  of  age  or  less  and  not  passed 
beyond  the  second  grade  at  ten  are  usually  within  the 
definition  of  feeble-mindedness.  The  returns  represent 
about  65%  of  the  enrollment  of  the  jntblic  and  ])arochial 
schools.  Of  the  remainder  we  know  little.  Putting  to- 
gether the  census  data  and  the  data  from  the  graded 
schools  and  assuming  that  conditions  are  approximately 
the  same  for  full  100%  as  for  80%  in  one  case  and  65% 
in  the  other,  we  have  the  following : 

Number  of  feeble-minded  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  16,  excluded  from  school 
by  reason  of   feeble-mindedness  160 

Number  of  feeble-minded  in  the  schools  665 


825 
Of  course  the  above  figures  are  only  an  aj)proximation. 

but  they  are  much  more  than  a  guess.  The  total  825 
would  be  very  close  to  one  per  cent  of  the  population  con- 
sidered. It  is  not  likely  that  there  are  less  than  this,  but 
there  are  very  probably  somewhat  more. 

Child  Accounting. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  too  much  emi)hasis  on  the  process 
of  child  accounting  with  which  this  chapter  and  the  next, 
in  a  superficial  way,  deal.  It  is  surely  quite  as  important, 
at  the  very  least,  to  properly  account  for  the  children  who 
should  be  in  school  as  to  account  for  the  money  expended 
upon  the  process  of  education.  Nevertheless,  such  ac- 
counting is  only  beginning  to  be  felt  to  be  important. 
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At  the  basis  of  all  child  accounting  is  a  reliable  count 
of  the  children  in  the  district,  that  is  to  say,  a  good  school 
census.  Our  laws  are  excellent  in  that  they  require  a 
count  to  be  made  every  year,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
city  of  Alanchester  and  that  exemption  was  evidently 
sought  and  granted  under  a  misapprehension.  But  the  law 
is  of  little  avail,  unless  it  is  observed  and  competentlv 
administered. 

Our  census  has  been  much  improved  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  very  soon  become  as  good  as  possible. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Promotion,  Retardation  and  Loss 

In  the  process  of  child  accounting,  the  next  in  impor- 
tance after  counting  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
and  accounting  for  them,  is  the  record  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  children  move  through  the  schools  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  and  the  epochs  at  which  children  are  lost  to 
the  schools. 

There  are  two  ways  of  arriving  at  these  data.  First  we 
may  count  the  proportion  of  promotions  from  grade  to 
grade,  the  proportion  which  fails  of  promotion  and  the  pro- 
portion which  leaves  school  at,  different  grades.  Or  we 
may  record  the  number  of  children  of  each  age  in  each 
grade  and  compute  the  numbers  of  those  wdio  are  in 
advance  of  or  backward  of  the  grade  to  which  their  age 
would  normally  assign  them.  In  this  case  we  must  exhibit 
a  second  record  showing  the  numbers  which  drop  out  of 
school  at  different  grades. 

The  first  method  is  here  used.  There  would  be  some 
advantages  in  the  use  of  both  methods.  Table  No.  28  shows 
the  essential  facts  for  each  of  140  graded  school  systems 
in  the  state.  The  returns  cover  86%  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  elementary  public  schools  of  the  state.  The 
remaining  14%  are  chiefly  in  districts  in  which  grading 
represents  merely  the  notion  of  the  teacher  of  the  hour. 
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TABLE 
PROMOTION,   RETARDATION  AND  LOSS 


Grade  I 

Grade  II 

1 

2 

3  4 

5  6 

7   8 

1 

2 

3  4  5 

6 

7 

8 

Allenstown 

Alton 

Amherst 

Antrim 

Ashland,  special  — 

Atkinson 

Bartlett,  town 

Bartlett,  special — 

Bath,  town 

Bath,  special 

Bedford 

Belmont 

Bennington  

Berlin 

Bethlehem,  special 

Boscawen 

Bristol,  special 

Canaan,  special — 

Candia   

Charlestown 

Claremont 

Colebrook,  special. 

Concord,  Union 

Concord,  Ponacook 
Conway 

Danville 

Derry,  town 

Derry.  special 


101 


10 


2 

5 
6 
4 

7 

1 
2 
8 
1 

2 

4 
2 
16 
6 

1 
6 
8 
9 
3 

21 
5 
51 
12 
9 

43 

2 

7—3 
6-3 
6-5 
6-1 

6—4 

6-2 

6-10 

6 

6—3 

6—3 

6-9 
6—9 
5—5 
6-9 
6-10 

7—3 

7 

6 

6 

6-1 

6—1 
6 

e-3 

6^ 
6-10 

6—2 
6-3 

P— ^ 

7 
22 
11 
10 
25 

3 
8 
15 
14 
6 

37 
17 

5 
127 

6 

2 
10 

6 
13 
19 

81 
30 
372 
54 
59 

6 
92 

5 

2 
2 
3 

8 

8 
1 
3 

3 
3 
3 

1 
1 
3 

1 
3 

2 

1 
1 

1 
3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 
3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

5 

20 

2 

6 
1 
5 
2 

12 
3 

45 
4 
4 

1 

2 

16 
5 
3 

12 
1 

1 
8 

3 

8 
6 
1 
2 
3 

4 
1 

1 

1 

8 

... 

... 

3 
3 
2 

14 

7 
1 
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Grade  III 

Grade  IV 

Grade  V 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

.], 

•^ 

6 

8 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

(; 

' 

8 

2    ... 

1 

1 

10-5 
9-6 
9 

9-3 
9-2 

8-4 
9-6 
8 
8-9 

8-7 

9-3 
9-6 
7-3 
9-3 
8-8 

9-6 
8 

7 
9 

8-4 

9 
8-5 

9-3 

8-7 

8-5 

8 

8-4 

12 
16 
16 
13 

21 

6 
3 
12 

4 
0 

22 

13 

15 

116 

8 

8 
10 
5 

24 
32 

84 
17 
318 
38 
48 

5 
85 
S 

1 
1 
1 
1 
4 

2 

11-9    17 
9— 5I  19 

1 

2 

1 

7 
3 

10—6 
11 

ic— a 

3 
1 
C 

1 

1 

9-7 
9-4 
10-5 

10-10 
9—6 
9 
9-10 

12-8 

10—2 
10—6 
9 

10—8 
10—4 

10-6 
10 
11 
12 
9-5 

9-4 
9-11 
8-4 
9-11 
9-9 

9-6 

9 

8-11 

22 
8 
22 

9 
9 
8 
9 
6 

16 
14 
10 
116 
5 

9 
7 
6 
11 
25 

97 
23 
339 
50 
42 

4 
89 
8 

2 

6 

1 

n 

1 

2 

10—5 

11-5 

10 

11-3 

12-11 

11—5 
11—5 
11 

if 

in 

1 

1 
3 

I 
3 

2 

7 

aa 

2 
1 
5 
9 
3 

1 

14 
1 
3 

9 

1-1 

3 

1 
8 
3 

1 
10 

11 

1 

1 
5 

1 

114 

4 
1 

1 

8 

14 

2 

2 

10 

10—1 

10 

11—2 

11 

10—4 

0 

2 

10 

12 
8 
2 
2 

. 

1 

J 

1 

... 

10 

5 

1 

11 
2 

32 
4 
4 

■.>o 

1 

1 

m 

1 
12   16 

1  !  2 

1 

2 

6 

19 

10-8 
9—2 
11—4 
11 

10 

10-2 

10-8 

3W 

38 
4 
3 

3 
6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24 
3 

4 

1 

42 

2 

42 

2 

8 

92 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 

9 
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TABLE  NO.   2S- Co/////nied 
PROMOTION,   RETARDATION  AND  LOSS— ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS 


Grade-  VI 

Grade  VII 

Grade  VIII 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

B 

7       S 

1       2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7        8 

Ifi 

1 

13-8 
12-5 
12-5 
12-3 

12-7 

11-2 

12-4 

11 

12-2 

12-4 

12-1 

11-4 

1-2 

13-4 

12 

11-6 
12-1 

12 
10 

12 

12 
U-5 
9-7 
12-2 
11-8 

11-3 
11-6 
12 

27 
8 
10 
18 

6 

2 
11 

7 

14-1 

18 

13 

11—9 

13-6 

12—1 
14 
12 
13-2 

8 
13 
14 
11 
21 

9 
6 
10 
2 
5 

15 
22 
4 

1 

4 

13-10 
13-8 
13-9 
13-2 

?n 

3 

1 
1 
2 

3 

15 

3 

2 
4 
2 

1 
3 
3 
2 
2 

2 

15 

1 

17 

8 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

14—1 

8 

4 

1 

■ 

S 

a 

1 
1 
3 
15 
1 

4 
3 

1 

1 
3 

25 
12 

8 

114 

9, 

9 

14 
10 

12 
17 

94 
16 

4 

1 

13—5 
13—3 
13-4 
13-8 
13 

13-6 

12-8 

13 

13 

12-1 

12—9 
12—8 
10-2 
13-10 
12-11 

12—1 

12 

12-10 

14 

5 

1 

in 

4 

18 

2 

2 
3 

If 

2 
9 

1 

5 

3 

14 

infl 

3 

15 

19 

1 

R 

9 

2 
10 
9 
7 
17 

83 
12 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

15 

15 

2 

1 

1 

11 

1 

14-10 

1 

14 

9 

1 

1 

11 

2 

1 

14 

'R 

23 

1 
17 

3 

3 

1 

la— 4 

86 

2 

1 

11 
2 

4 

4 

5 

13—9 

o,| 

12—9- 

6 

10—7 

1 

I 

1 
3 

51 
29 

8 
73 
8 

1 
2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

29 
42 

4 
54 

7 

5 
4 

5 

13—9 

50 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

10 

a 
5 

2 

13-5 
13—2 

95 

1 

7 

2 

5 

5 

13—6 

q 

13—6 
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TABLE 


Grade  I 

Grade  II 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4     5 

6     7 

8 

Dovti- 

109 
5 
3 
13 

24 
26 
2 

68 
■15 

30 
5 
5 

46 

8 

11 

4S 

9 
15 

8 
21 
24 

7 
11 

24 
10 
3 

36 
46 

33 

25 

2 

3 

^ 

6-f 
6-7 
5-8 
6-1 
5 

6-6 
8 

7-5 
5-7 
0—6 

6-3 

6 

6-1 

5-7 

6—6 

6-6 

6—6 

8 

6 

6-7 

6-0 
6-6 
6—5 
6-4 
6-2 

5-10 
6-6 
5-4 
6-6 
6—2 

110 

1 

10 

3 

9 

r— 9 

8 

1 

2 
2 

8 
11 

7    9 

18 
5 

30 
20 
7 
92 
42 

25 
14 
6 
56 

8 

12 
42 

1 

1 

6 

1 

East  Kingston 

Enfii'kl 

1 
5 

1 

7 

1 

8 

g 

37 
9. 

5 
1 

2 
4 
3 

20 

1 

2 
2 

3 

14 
2 

1 

2 
3 

1 
8 

10 

4 

7-6 
6    0 

Farmington,  special  — 

7    6 

1 
1 

6-9 

7 

Franklin 

2 

8    1 

Goffstown,  special 

7    7 

17 
2 
2 
1 

8 
5 
8 
2 
3 

3 

5 

9 
5 
1 

2 

7 

Gi-fL-nflelcl 

4 

7 

9 
14 
17 

4 
11 

20 
14 
2 
26 
37 

1 

7-8 
7-11 

8-6 
7-0 

Grtenlaml 

1 
5 
1 

1 
2 
4 

1 
1 

2 

Hampstcacl 

3 
3 

7    5 

Hampton  Falls 

7-6 
8 

6-10 

1 

1 

Hanovor,  special 

Hai-ris  villp , 

7 

Hart's  Ijocation 

6 

7-6 

7-8 

Haverhill,  town 

Haverhill,  Woods ville. . 

13 

4 

9 
3 

1 
4 

... 

4 
3 

2 
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Grade  III 

Grade  IV 

Grade  V 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2     3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

117 

5 

3 

1 

8-:: 
8-J 
8-8 
9-B 

7 

9—1 
i 

8—5 
7-11 

7— S 

8— S 
8-3 
8-S 
9—8 
8 

7 

9-1 

10 

8-10 

8-6 

8-10 
8-7 
8-4 
8-1 
8—9 

7-9 

8 

7—6 

8-6 

8-7 

122 
5 

3  '  n  1 

9  1  I 

10—3 
9—3 

124 
9 
2 
18 
5 

31 
22 

2 

3 

5 

4 

11-2 
9-3 
U-7 
11-5 
10-2 

10-7 
13 

I 

1 

" 

3 

1 

11 

1 

9 

8 

18 
20 
3 

74 
35 

21 
11 
10 
62 
9 

18 
39 
3 
9 

14 

9 

12 
22 
6 
14 

27 
11 
2 
36 
32 

1 

i       1 

10—8 
8 

9—6 
10 
8 
9—1 

8—8 

9-6 
9-5 
11-8 
10-3 
9-6 

9 

9-8 
11 
0 

9—4 

10-11 
10-8 
9-6 
9—4 
8-10 

9-5 

9 

9 

9—7 

9-5 

? 

3 

1 
1 

.32 

3 

1 
3 

3 
2 

2 

«t 

1 

1 

? 

85 

2 
1 

4 

4 
3 

1 

6 

1 

3 

99 
36 

21 
6 
9 

57 
12 

8 
43 

8 
3 

1 
2 

1 
3 

5 
3 

1 

10-1 
10 

10-3 
10-8 
11-^ 

11-0 

37 

11 

1 

1 

1 

fi 

1 
2 
4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
11 

1 

fit 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

15 

9 

4 

5 

1 

2 

2 

42 

4 
2 

2 

1 

11 

5 

11 

1 

1 

15 

13 
11 
15 
5 
15 

31 
10 
1 
26 
30 

10—3 

11—8 

4 

1 
1 
1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

5 
14 
1 

1 

1 

10-1 

14 

3 

2 

11-3 

•J(i 

10-11 

I't 

11—1 

Ul 

9-lU 

07 

2 

5 

2 

in-1 

1" 

' 

11 

9 

9 

''1 

5 
3 

5 

1 

5 

6 

in-7 

47 

1 

11-4 
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Grade  VI 

Grade  VII 

Grade  VIII 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

111 

1 

2  .-. 

3 

2 

12—5 

108 
3 

3 

4 

2 

7 

12—9 
12-9 

95 

2 

3 

13-10 

10 

7 

11-11 
11-10 

12—1 

12 

8 

•51 

12—6 
12—9 

12-8 

14 

12 

12—6 

12—6 

12—9 

13 

12-1 

12—8 

14 

13 
13 
14 

8 
2 

19 
12 
4 
34 
25 

14 
6 
5 

64 
5 

14 
27 

1 

2 

1 

1 

13    S 

1 

1 

1 

13 

14  1     4 

2 

2 
1 

1 

13-10 

12       1 

1 

is-si  10 

10          4 

11-1   29 

1 
ll-lOl  31 

12—71  30 

1 

3 

15 

6       7 

13 

52       4 

4 
4 

1 

1 

3 
5 

1 

2 

2 

13    5 

•X) 

14 

11 

2 

1 

1 

13    S 

8 

11 
12 

12—2 

13 

8 
53 
10 

8 

98 

14 

2 

1 
1 

4 
3 

13-10 

47 

3 

6 

3 

1 
2 

2 
5 

2 
3 

3 

13—9 

2 

1 

6 

2 

15—7 

10 

1 

1 

12 

14    2 

''7 

12—1 

3 

14    1 

5 

1R 

11          2 

11—4 
12—3 

9 
5 

1 

10 
19 

3 
12 

22 
10 

13    6 

7 

f; 

i 

12-10 

13—4 
13-4 
13—3 
13—4 
12 

12-6 

13 

11 

12-5 

12-1 

13—9 

10 

1 

1 

4 

14_1    10 

4 
4 
14 

3 
2 

1 

14-10 

11       1 

11—3     fi 

3 

8 

13—8 

14 

1 

1 

11-5 
11-11 

6 

9 

13    6 

15       1 

1 

13-10 

11—2    12 

[ 

1 

12    9 

''" 

3 

12-4   25 
12        10 

3 

1 

! 

5 

13—7 

7 

8 

14 

! 

1 

95 

i 

3« 

1  1 
1  3 

1      .. 

12 

5     2 
2     2 

9 

26 

5 
9 

3 
6 

3 
2 

13-11 

fin 

11— 6 1  33 

1 

..J... 

M    9. 

J 

, 

16 
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Grade  I 

Grade  II 

1 

2     3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

'2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Henniker 

11 
5 
24 
14 

7 

14 
10 
16 
27 
55 

18 

147 

117 

48 

11 

2 
2 
5 

7 

1 
1 

6 

5-3 
6 

6-5 
5-10 

6—2 
6 

6-4 
6-11 

17 
6 
22 
20 
10 

19 
6 

27 

911 

2     2 

....    1 
1  1... 
6     6 

7 

Hill 

2 
1 

6—2 

Hillsboro,  special 

7—5 

Hinsdale 

1 

3 

Hokleraess 

9 

7—8 

Hollis 

1 

9 
4 
2 

8 
42 
24 
14 

5 

5 

7 
4 

1 
1 

1 

7    3 

Hooksett 

3 

1 
6 

3 

17 
16 

8 

Hopkiiiton 

3  3 

4  3 
4     6 

1  \... 

1 
19   11 

13  '7 

8     3 

2 

7—6 

Hudson 

2 
2 

7-10 

Jaffrcy 

6—9'  55 

6-6,  23 

6-4168 

1 

6       110 

1 

6-4   36 

2 

7—1 

Jefferson 

1 
9 

7    9 

2 

6 

7    4 

Laconia 

7—6 

Lancaster,  special 

1 
2 

Landaff  

6-2 
5—6 

12 

2 

8—6 

6-11 

Lebanon,  town 

28 
22 
17 
9 

25 
14 
28 
9 
90 

25 

5 

7 

744 

00 

5 

1 

1 

6-9   33 
7-1   27 
6-9    16 

C— 5     4 

5-6    10 
7-3    10 
6-6;  37 
7          4 
6-8   84 

6        20 
6        12 

6-11    10 
6—8,651 
6-9   36 

2 

7—7 

Lebanon,  sj)ecial 

^ 

2 

7— fi 

7_9 

1 

„ 

Lincoln 

....  10 

7  3 

8  1  5 
1  i 

1 

1 

7 

Lisbon,  town 

3 
1 

2 

2 

5 

1 
6 

7— S 

Lisbon,  special- 

Lisbon,  Sugar  Hill 

2 

5 

8—5 
8—9 

Littleton 

22 

8 
14 

4 
114 

6 

3 
1 

16 

1 

1 

8 

7—7 

7    1 

1 

1 

7    3 

I'o 

7—3 

9 
2 

2 
9 

20 

49 
4 

1 

41 

2 

7—8 

7 

1 
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Grade  III 

Grade  IV 

Grade  V 

1 
1  1    2 

I 

3 

4 

sje 

r 

8 

1 

2 

sU 

5 

6 

7       8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

16 
11 
23 
16 
11 

11 
10 
15 
20 
51 

19 

2 
1 

.1      1 

8 

7-4 

8-8 

8-8 

8-2 

9-1 

9 

8-10 

9 

8-9 

8-10 

8-4 

8-7 

8 

8-6 

9 

8-10 

9-1 

8-10 

9 

8-0 
8-2 
8-b 

9 

1 

16 
25 

2 

12 
9 

27 
28 
45 

22 
149 
90 
24 

7 

5 

20 
23 
15 
6 

17 
11 
32 
5 
61 

16 

9 

7 

688 

22 

4 

9 

8-2; 
10 

10— 5' 
11— 2I 

10-5 
12 

9—8 
10 

9-3 

10-4 
9-5 
9-6 
9 

10-2 

9-S 
9-11 
10-1 
8-10 
9-3 

9-B 
10-S 
10-4 
10-11 
10-7 

9-2 

9 

11-5 
10-() 
10 

11 
4 
14 
21 

5 

15 
5 
10 
22 
37 

24 
141 
103 

29 

4 

19 
28 
16 

3 

11 
2 

29 
4 

93 

29 
15 
12 
693 
25 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10-6 

1 

1 

9-3 

11 

1 

2 
5 

2 
3 

1 
1 
1 

5 
13 
4 
7 
2 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 

10-fi 

10-3 

1 
1 
1 
2 

1 

3 

i 
5 
2 

1 

1 
2 
2 
2 

1 

U 
5 
4 
1 

in-4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

11 

... 

1 

11 

10—8 

2 

1 
8 
6 
1 

11—8 

1 
4 
5 

11—9 

16 
17 

1 

1 

2 

10—4 

10—6 

10 

11—4 

10—8 

2 

1 
1 

4 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

5 

1 
4 

10—8 

1 

11 

10 

10—7 

2 

1 

11    3 

1' 

1 
4 
5 
6 
16 

2 

2 

57 
2 

2 

10—8 

10 

1 
4 

1 

10—8 

Hi 

3 

2 

3 
3 
14 

3 

11—6 

11  10 

lOU 

14 

8 

9-1 

8 

8 

8-S 

9-J 

8-- 

6 

1 

4 

4 

11  11 

?1 

10    8 

!> 

g 

13 

1 
9 

1 

4 

1 
60 

2 

814 

54 
2 

3 

10 

30 

11-10 

2: 

3 

10    6 

1 
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Grade  VI 

Grade  VII 

Gra^e  VIII 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6     7     8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2 

1 

1 

.12 
10-10 

.12-10 

J12 

.ll-ll 

.  11 
.  12 
.  U-ll 
.  12—4 
.  12-lC 

.  12-E 

11-S 

.  11-: 

15 
18 
29 
15 
1 

11 

7 

13 
24 

8 
148 
83 
82- 
12 

1 
7 
22 
19 

1 
4 

1 

1 

13-6 
12-6 
13-10 
12-8 
12 

11-10 

12 

12-10 

12-8 

13-10 

13—2 
12-S 
12-10 
12-7 
12 

13-4 
12-4 
13-9 
12-10 

14 
8 
17 
12 
6 

11 
6 
23 
21 
30 

7 
133 
70 
26 
10 

2 
11 
25 
21 

9 

10 
11 
12 
3 

57 

13 

2 

14 

13—3 

19 

1 
4 

1    . 

1 
1 

13-11 

6 

1 

3 

2 

13—1 

12 

IG 

27 
18 

47 

1 

1 

1 

1  "■ 

! 

3  1 

13 

1    . 

1 
5 

1  ... 

1 
1 
1 
5 

3 
12 
3 
3 

14 

1 
5 

13—7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
11    2 

1 

13-11 

1 
2 

13-11 

6 
10 
5 
4 
2 

5 
17 
5 
5 
2 

3 

3 

4 
? 

1  :... 

13-fi 

150 
84 
27 
7 

3 

13 

1 
2 

1 
2 
2 

3 
2 

1 

2 

9 
2 

2 

13—8 

2 

2   ... 

13-8 
13-11 

14 

I3-? 

2 
2 

1 

12—1 

2  i... 
4    ... 

r 

3 

1 
1 
1 

14—2 

22 
15 

2 

.  12-S 
12-1 

1 

13-10 

14-fi 

1 

1 
5 

6 

1 

.  ll-( 

12    J 

2  ... 

13-3 

13 
5 
34 
10 
68 

24 
8 

5 
700 

3 

1 
5 

5 

10 
7 
25 

5 

4 
2 

12-9 
12-6 
13-11 

1 

14-3 

3 

.  12 
.  12-f 

12    ' 

14 

3 

14-« 

....    2 

14-2 

7 

.  12-£ 

64 

17 

4 

6 

551 

23 

10 

1 
2 

44 

3 

... 

10 

1 

2 

7 

13-2 
12-9 

ia-6 

13-1 

ia-4 

12-1 

2 
1 

2 

4 

1 

1 
2 
47 

1 

1 
10 

14-1 
13-10 

7 

16 

1 
2' 

4 

9 
558 
91 

1 

14 
9 

13— t 

56 

50 
8 

2  12-S 
.  10-a 

14—2 

2 

... 

...    1 

l.H-1 

1        1 
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TABLE 


1       2       3     4     6     6     7 


Marlow '  5 

Meredith 29 

Merrimack I  19 

Milan '  17 

Milford...  !  72 

I 
Nashua '400 

New  Boston 16 

Newfields 7 

Newington 4 

New  Ipswich 29 

New  London 12 

Newmarket '  35 

Newport i  83 

Newton H 

North  Hampton ;  H 

Northumberland j  42 

Northwood j  14 

Orford '■••■ 

Pembroke 24 

Peterboro 32 


Piermont  . . . 
Pittsfleld  .. 
Plaistow  — 
Plymouth . . . 
Portsmouth. 

Raymond 

Rindge 

Rochester  . . 
RoUinsford. . 
Rumney  .... 


14 


184 


113 


3 
2 
25 

29  I  10 
11       2 


8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5 

1 

1 

21 

<^ 

1 

8—3 

17 

/\ 

1 

6-7 

6-8 

85 

8 

7 

C-11 

467 

81 

9 

1 

87 

3 

5-1 

6 

3 

1 

fi— 7 

1 

5-fi 

a 

7 

14 

5 

13 

6—2 

23 

20 

7 

6-4 

82 

8 

5 

8 

5-7 

15 

1 

5-S 

11 

1 

7 

46 

3 

3 

' 

6-8 

18 

6 

1 

6 

13 

3 

5—1 

36 

3 

6-5 

37 

6 

5 

4 

6 

9 

2 

1 

1 

e— 8 

29 

4 

2 

6-3 

27 

6 

1 

6-6 

36 

2 

3 

6—5 

190 

23 

2 

S 

fr-5 

16 

2 

6 

8 

fi-10 

6 

1 

6-5 

133 

16 

15 

1 

23 

5 

28 

5 

1 

12 

6-7 

8 

1 

! 

8—6 

7 

8-3 


8-1 

7-6 

6 

7—1 

8-4 

6-10 


7—9 

7 

7-10 

7-11 

8 

7-10 

8—6 

7—2 
7-7 

8 

7-4 

7-10 

7 
7 
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NO.   28- 

PROMOTION, 
—Cd7itimied 

RETARDATION 

\ND    LOSS 

Grade  III 

Grade  IV 

Grade  V 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5|6 

7       8 

1 

2 

'V 

5 

6 

' 

8        1 

2 

3 

4 

5  1  6 

1 

7 

8 

9 
19 
24 
20 
68 

251 
11 
4 

0 

20 

8 
25 
61 
14 

11 

51 
6 
11 
16 
29 

7 

28 
27 
34 
193 

1 

5 

. , .  1 , . .    9-6 

2 
23 

24 
18 
63 

261 

3 
5 

15 

21 
25 
61 
15 
14 

25 
18 
14 
29 
24 

7 

23 
31 
48 
176 

16 
3 

1 
2 
2 

12 

10 
9-11 
9-4 

10 

10-11 
9-1 
8-11 
9-2 

10-10 

9-5 
12 

9-8 
10 

!)— 4 

10 
10-3 

9 

9—1 
10-1 

9 

10-1 
10-7 

9-2 
10 

9-8 

9 

9-10 
10 
10 

8 
12 
10 
21 
69 

1.54 
9 
9 
5 
12 

2 
33 
64 
11 
12 

35 
14 
14 
37 
23 

8 
25 
22 
So 
154 

16 

5 

132 

24 
15 

13 

1      1 

9 

10-10 
8—7 
9 

2 
4 

2 

1 

U— 3 

8 

20 
1 
3 

4 
3 

1 

12 
2 
2 

1 

5 

8 
19 

6 
6 

12 

4 

4 

14 

4 

1 

1 
1 
6 
3 

2 
5 

11—1 

10-4 
8-10 
9—3 
8-3 
9-5 

8-2 
11 
9 
8 
8-9 

9 

9— •-' 
8 

8-6 
8-6 

9 

8-7 
8-11 
8-4 
8-11 

8-11 
8    0 

12 

5 

11-8 
9—7 

4 

.... 

1 
3 
4 
2 

1 

5 
3 

7 
2 

6 

2 
32 

3 

3 

1 

10—8 

■^|- 

10—6 

11—7 

2 

2 

3 

12—7 

1 

IC-U 

1 

11 

11    3 

5 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 
3 
36 

11 

4 

4 
5 
9 
2 

1 
6 
4 
5 
21 

3 

2 
4 
2 
2 

5 

U-8 

1 

10—6 

1 

1 

3 
1 

1 

12—8 

10—8 

10-11 

in-11 

2 

1 

2 

in-8 

3 

11 

6 

2 

3 

1 

10-7 

11-5 

n|.... 

119  '  'S 

1 
6 
2 

10 

8— T  1 10 

2 

3 

1 

1 
... 

2 

2 

10-5 

44 
15 

5 
2 

8-3 
9—2 

35 
13 

n 

10 

1 
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Grade  VI 

Grade  VII 

Gi 

ade 

VIII 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

\ 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

3 

1 
2 
2 

11 
8 

13 

12 

11—6 

12—2 

11-11 

12—4 

12 

11—6 

3 

16 
12 
19 
61 

206 
10 
6 
10 
12 

4 
28 
50 

9 
11 

26 
5 
10 
33 
25 

5 

23 

13 

39 

136 

6 

13 

106 

22 

24 

13 

14 

12—8 

12-6 

L3-3 

12-11 
12-1 
11-11 
12-7 
12-11 

12 

13—6 

13 

12 

13-3 

13 

12-3 

13 

12—1 

13—5 

14-6 
12-11 
12-9 
12-10 
13 

13-4 
12-11 
12-8 
13 
12— fi 

4 

4 

15 

11 

1 
2 

1 
7 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

12 
13 
11 
49 

162 

7 
4 
14 

12 
20 
23 
16 
4 

18 
9 
14 
21 
23 

5 

28 

15 

17 

128 

10 
8 
91 
15 
16 

2 

15 

p 

3 

12—7 

Ti 

14    4 

■iT 

1 

1 

17 

1 
2 

8 
14 

2 

23 
1 

8 

2 

11 
2 

3 
3 

13  11 

'>\?, 

12 

3 
2 

2 
2 

2 

13—2 

\ 

14 

7 

2 

13    6 

13    8 

90 

1 

12-2 

11—4 
12—3 
11—6 
11-3 
11-11 

12—6 

12—1 

12 

11-6 

11—6 

10-9 

12—3 

12 

11—8 

12-1 

12—2 

10-5 

11-10 

12 

11 

1 

1 

13    5 

18 

1 

1 

13 

4 

1 

12 
1 

12    6 

•-'i 

1 
5 
3 

1 

1 
5 

3 
6 

1 

13—6 

58 

2 

3 

3 

14    3 

q 

13 
14    3 

10 

1 

2 
3 
2 
4 
3 

1 
5 
1 
2 
25 

2 
1 
9 
3 

^/l 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

3 
4 

4 

2 

2 
2 

14 

13-9 
14    6 

15 

o 

. 

^1 

1 
1 

1 
4 
4 
2 
22 

2 

5 

14    3 

'^T 

1 

2 

1 
4 

1 

13—7 
13 

q 

1 

S6 

1.8-10 
13-11 

18 

37 

1 

20 

2 

2 

18 

.., 

13-7 
13-7 

13    8 

152 
'I 

1 
2 

3 

1 

6 

2 

2 

3 

6 

4 
2 

..... 

8 

1 
6 
2 

6 

13-4 
13-10 
14 

1-12 
17 

15 
3 

8 

11 

8 
8_ 

11 
2 

1 

q 

14 

. 

18 
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TABLE 


Grade  I 


Grade  II 


. ' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

!      1 

8  ]     1  1    2 
1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Rye 

15 

28 

28 

8 

52 

10 
14 
8 
15 
20 

7 
7 

43 
21 
48 

3 

23 

4 

3 

39 

11 
6 
4 
5 
7 

2 
0 
4 
2 

3 
4 

1    fi— 3    15 

1 

1 

7 — 8 

6—6 

e— 4 

7 

44 

35 

9 

4 
4 

6 

2 

3    ... 

7—9 

7—5 

2 

1 
1 

13 

9-7 

1 

7 
13 

1 

6-11    49 

8—3 

6        22 
6-10   13 

7—9 

Stratford 

7    4 

5-6|  12 
6         15 
5-9   22 

6—4     8 

5 

"1   •" 

7 
3 

2 
3 

3     1 

5    ... 

g 

2 

6—6 

Temple 

7 

6 
12 

8 
14 

4 
1 
2 

1 
15 

9 

6 

1275 

5-9     6 
6—61  41 

9 

8 

Troy 

4 

6-10 
6-2 

6 

6-8 
6—8 
6—2 

33      2 
53       8 

8-,. 

2 

7—1 

1 
1 

3 

6 

7 

Wliitefield  tOAvn                   4 

2 

7-11 

Whitefield,  .special 

Wilton  ...              

25 
14 
37 

51 
10 

21  ;    2 

1 

7-S 

93 

9 

7-10 

7 

3 
421 

6-2   38 

6-6  45 
6        13 

5 

1 

1 

Wolf  eboro 

1 

1  |... 
: 

7—6 

1 

10 

1 
278 

18 

3 

7 

Totals 

53 

156   13 

2 

6—4  5176    549 ''16 

7—4 
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Grade  III 

Grade  IV                1                  Grade  V 

1 

2     3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2     3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5 
3 

1 

3 
6 

2 

1 

8-5    27 
8   9  an 

8-4 
9-8 

10 

11 

11-2 

10-6 
9 

10 
10 
8-9 

9-11 
10-4 
10-7 
11-2 

0-2 

10 

11 

9-8 
9—5 
9-6 

10 
10 
9-7 

12 
37 
25 
8 
60 

8 
11 

6 

9 
19 

2 
39 
21 
51 

8 

5 
34 
24 
21 

38 
18 
4570 

2 
S 
3 

9-3 

2d 
28 
9 
41 

13 
9 
10 
1« 
15 

3 

5 
4 
9 
10 

1 

1 

10-8 

8-8 
10 
9—7 

9 

3 
9 
8 
8 

7-11 
9-3 
8-9 
9-1 

8-4 

8 

8-6 

9-1 

8-7 

8-4 

8-6 
8 

&-2 

36 

CO 

9 

10 
8 
U 
10 

7 
11 
38 
32 

44 

7 

6 
32 
39 
28 

37 

6 

4650 

10—9 

4 
2 

11—9 

1 

1 

4 

^^ 

2 

12 

5 

4 

1 

12—1 
11—3 

1 

10-2 
11-6 
11 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

10-11 

11—1 

3 
3 
1 

10 

11 

3 

8 

3 

2 
4 

9 

I1-? 

11—6 

3 

1 

10—4 

10 
10-3 

2 
6 
2 

4 

4 
2 

42 

0.) 

3 

1 

3 

1 
477 

8 

6 

6 

10—6 

2 

10-11 
10-11 

1 

1 

4 

1 

511 

11—2 

<) 

11 

4'J2a 

164 

« 

1 

Is 

1 

\U 

1 

0 

42 

IC 

471104 

5 

2J128 

14 

10—6 
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Grade  VI 

Grade  VII 

Gra<le  VIU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

13 

1 
2 
5 

1 

12-5 

U-7 

12—6 

12 

12-5 

11 

11 

11-9 

12-11 

11-11 

12 

11-6 
12-5 
12-7 
11— 1 

12-10 

12-4 

12-11 

12 

12-3 

11—8 

11 

11-3 

12 
37 
18 
3 
25 

1 
6 

2 
3 

12-4 
12-7 
13-6 
13-4 
13—2 

14 

12 

7 

14—6 

31 

1 

1 

5 

2 

19 
15 
4 
29 

2 

5 
11 

1 

1 
1 

13-8 
14—1 

14 

6 

2 

3 

1 

10 

2 

1 
4 

10 

14 

1 

18 

4 
3 

1 

2 

14 

8 
14 

1 

10 
14 

10 
5 
32 
22 
37 

3 
3 

21 
22 
20 

44 
14 
3594 

2 

1 

12-11 
13-2 

13-1 

12—4 

13-^ 

13 

12-10 

12—4 

11 
19 

4 

8 
41 
19 
28 

4 

3 
2 

1 

1 

2 

.,    '13 

19 

1 

14 

1 

.    14 

2 

1 
6 
2 
5 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

5 

5 

.    14-3 

4  1  14-  5 

1 
1 

4 
2 

1 

1  '  13-9 

52 
5 

3 

3 

2 

■ 

8 

8 

.  13-8 
...    14 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 

6 
2 

,  7 

12—9     4 

13 

13-11 

13-8 

22 

3 

1 
1 

4 

1 

2 

13-3 
12-1 
13-6 

12 
12 
12-2 

23 
34 
24 

30 

7 

3145 

6 

1 

1 
5 

2 

1 
1 

2 

30 

39 

8 

441c 

6 

3 

1 

13-7 
14 

1 

14 

376  Ills 

i 

6 

0 

179 

24 

111 

5 

0  '240 

38 

331 

103 

T 

T 

24e 

77 
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Key  to  table. 

Im Number  of  pupils  promoted  to  next  grade  during,  or 

at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
2=:Number  of  pupils  not  promoted. 

3=:Number  of  pupils  in  grade  who  have  been  there  two 
years. 

4=:Number  of  pupils  in  grade  who  have  been  there 
more  than  two  years. 

5= Number  of  pupils  in  grades  I  and  II  over  ten  years 
of  age,  probably  mentally  deficient. 

6==  Number  of  pupils  who  have  left  school  and  whose 
school  life  has  presumably  ended  during  year. 

/^Number  of  pupils  additional  to  6  properly  belonging 
to  grade  who  did  not  return  to  school  after  sum- 
mer vacation  of  1915,  and  whose  school  life  is  pre- 
sumably ended. 

8=:Average  age  of  grade  at  beginning  of  school  year. 

9^  Retardation  referred  to  basis  of  six  years  as  enter- 
ing age. 

Summary  of  Table  and  Comparative  Exhibit 
Grade 

I       II       III       IV      V      VI     VII  VIII 
1911-12  4470  4228  4342  4195  3855  3313  2934  2390 

1.  1913-14  4754  4476  4626  4520  4516  3835  3203  2735 
1915-16  5099  5176  4923  4650  4570  4413  3594  3148 

1911-12  1522     522    444    389    380    305    251     231 

2.  1913-14  1495     568    426    387    478    369     313     247 
1915-16  1275     549    477    421     471     ^76    378    331 

1911-12     477     182     140     142     144     104      79      81 

3.  1913-14     394     196     144     143     143     116      85     110 
1915-16    421     216     164     114     104     118     111     103 

6        15        6        5        7 


4. 

1915-16 

53 

10 

5. 

1915-16 

156 

278 

6. 

1911-12 
1913-14 
1915-16 

6 
11 
13 

13 

8 

10 

50  173  176  242  292  268 
23  33  55  102  132  165 
29   42  128  179  246  246 


\ 

f 
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VI     VII  VIII 

24      38      77 

11.9  12.4  12.9 
11.8  12.8  13.5 
11.3    12.2    13.1 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

7. 

1915-16 

2 

3 

1 

10 

14 

8. 

1911-12 
1913-14 
1915-16 

6.2 
6.1 
6.4 

7.6 
7.5 
7.4 

8.7 
8.2 
8.7 

9.9 

9.7 
9.7 

10.8 
10.6 
10.6 

9. 

1911-12 
1913-14 
1915-16 

.2 
.1 
.4 

.6 

.5 
.4 

.7 
.2 
.7 

.9 

.7 
.7 

.8 
.6 
.6 

.4 

.9 

.8 

.5 

.2 

.1 

.3 

Decrease  in  loss. 

The  increase  in  registration  in  Grade  I  for  1915-16  over 
that  of  1911-12  is  6%.  This  is  almost  wholly  due  to  in- 
crease in  population  in  the  districts  from  which  the  graded 
school  reports  come.  The  corresponding  increase  in 
Grade  VIII  is  nearly  33%.  The  increase  in  Grade  VIII 
is  partly  due  to  increase  in  population,  though  necessarily 
less  so  than  in  Grade  I,  but  chiefly  to  the  greater  extent 
to  which  pupils  are  being  held  in  school.  This  in  turn  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  main  due  to  the  legislation  of  1913 
requiring  pupils  to  complete  Grade  VIII  unless  they 
sooner  reach  the  age  of  sixteen,  but  also  in  part  we  hope 
to  better  teaching  which  results  in  increased  interest  in 
school  and  ambition  for  education. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  abrupt  rise  in  rate  of  loss  which 
formerly  began  as  early  as  Grade  IV  is  rapidly  being  post- 
poned to  a  later  grade.  It  is  not  noticeable  until  Grade  V 
in  1915-16  and  Grade  VT  in  1913-14.  See  graphical  repre- 
sentation, Fig.  1. 

There  was  greater  loss  in  1915-16  than  in  1913-14.  This 
is  in  part  only  apparent.  The  figures  for  the  last  year  are 
more  accurate  in  that  they  include  an  item  of  loss  occurring 
during  the  summer  vacation  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
other  years.  In  the  main,  however,  the  increased  loss  is 
probably  due  to  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  labor 
during  the  past  year  which  attracted  many  children  away 
from  school  who  would  otherwise  have  remained. 


20 
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Promotion. 

The  rate  of  promotion  remains  nearly  constant,  SS^c  in 
1911-12;  88.4%  in  1913-14;  89.2%  in  1915-16. 

"Laggards  in  the  schools"  are  one  of  the  best 
known  indices  of  poor  and  wasteful  administration,  waste- 
ful financially  and  wasteful  socially.  There  appear  1349 
such  in  1911-12;  1331  in  1913-14;  and  2727  in  1915-16. 
The  record  is  not  absolutely  bad  but  it  is  apparently  not 
improving.  The  state  as  a  whole  lacks  in  effective  ways 
of  dealing  with  this  problem.  The  case  reports  in  our 
chapter  on  Child  Labor,  Attendance  and  Mothers'  Aid  con- 
tain much  to  suggest  the  reasons  for  the  j^resence  of  lag- 
gards in  the  schools, — to  wit,  poor  local  attendance  work 
and  lack  of  sj^ecial  schools  or  classes.  The  latter  are 
being  provided  for  to  some  extent  during  the  current 
school  year,  but  not  nearly  enough.  Practically  every 
graded  school  system  registering  400  or  more  pupils  should 
have  at  least  one  room  for  special  classes. 

Rate  of  retention  in  school. 

At  the  rate  maintained  during  the  past  school  year,  of 
every  100  pupils  entering  Grade  I,  75^  would  remain  to 
complete  Grade  VIII  and  68  would  be  certificated  for  ad- 
mission to  secondary  schools  from  Grade  VIII. 

The  age  of  pupils  in  Grade  VIII  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  Avas  13.9  years.  The  time  required  to  com- 
plete the  eight  years  in  the  state  at  large  was  therefore 
7.9  years  assuming  the  average  age  of  beginning  school 
life  to  have  been  six  years,  or  8.1  years  from  the  begin- 


Un  arriving  at  this  value  the  following  method  is  used.  The 
percentage  of  loss  for  each  grade  is  determined.  This  ranges 
from  a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  in  Grade  I  to  about  9  per  cent 
in  Gradel  VIII.  The  sum  of  these  values  is  then  taken  as  the 
aggregate  loss  per  cent  of  any  one  group  in  passing  through  the 
graded  elementary  school  system  of  the  state  at  the  rate  main- 
tained during  the  year  for  which  the  data  are  secured.  The  school 
register  has  space  for  record  of  these  data. 
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iiing  of  the  school  year  in  the  first  grade  to  the  beginning: 
of  the  school  year  next  after  completing  the  eighth  grade. 

Passage  from  cleiiiciitary  to  high  school. 

In  tracing  the  retention  of  pupils  throughout  the  school 
system,  we  have  found  that,  at  the  rate  maintained  during 
the  year  1915-16,  75  per  cent  of  all  who  enter  the  school 
system  in  the  first  grade  remain  through  the  eighth  grade 
or  its  equivalent,  and  that  68  per  cent  are  thence  promoted 
to  the  high  school.  The  query  then  presents  itself :  what 
percentage  of  those  promoted  actually  enter  the  high 
school  ? 

We  cannot  answer  the  question  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
for  the  year  1915-16,  since  we  have  not  the  necessary  data 
.  from  high  schools  for  the  year  1916-17.  We  may, 
however,  take  the  rate  for  the  preceding  year  and  assume 
that  there  has  been  little  change.  This  we  find  to  have 
been  80  per  cent.  This  is  a  slight  loss  over  the  rate  for 
1913-14  which  was  83  per  cent.  The  actual  rate  in  1915-16 
may  have  been  somewhat  less  than  80  per  cent  by  reason 
of  the  abnormal  call  of  industrial  life  before  referred  to. 

Retention  in  the  high  school. 

For  this  value  we  have  data  in  the  form  of  reports 
from  secondary  schools  showing  the  number  of  graduates 
in  June,  1916  and  the  number  who  entered  with  this  class 
four  years  earlier.  A  few  schools  are  abnormal  in  that 
they  receive  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  pupils 
to  advanced  standing.  These  are  identified  and  excluded 
from  the  computation. 

It  appears  that  the  total  graduating  class  of  1916  was 
58  per  cent  of  the  number  which  had  entered  our  sec- 
ondaiy  schools,  four  years  earlier.  This  is  materially  better 
than  53  per  cent,  the  figure  for  1913-14. 

Passage  to  Jiigher  institutions. 

To  make  the  exhibit  complete,  it  remains  to  find  a  state- 
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ment  for  the  proportion  of  secondary  graduates  who  go  on 
beyond  the  j^ubHc  schools  to  higher  institutions. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  exact  returns  from  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  from  which  we  find  that  21  per  cent  of  the 
graduating  class  of  1915,  not  1916,  for  which  there  are  as 
yet  no  returns,  entered  colleges  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  1915-16;  and  13  per  cent  entered  higher  insti- 
tutions other  than  college,  chiefly  normal  schools. 

The  distribution  of  this  college  class  is  notable.  Instead 
of  being  concentrated  in  a  few  of  the  larger  schools,  57  of 
the  76  four-year  secondary  schools  on  the  approved  list 
for  the  year  1914-15  each  sent  one  or  more  students  to  col- 
lege at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  college  destinations  of  this 
-class  are  shown  by  the  following  tabulation : 

New   Hampshire  105 

Dartmouth  47 

Bates  15 

Boston  University  13 

Simmons  12 

Wellesley  11 

Smith  9 

University   of    Alaine  8 

Colgate  7 

^It.  Holyoke  7 

University  of  A'ermont  6 

IMiddlebury  5 

Colby  4 

Norwich   University  4 

Radcliffe  4 

Vassar  4 

Wheaton    (Mass.)  4 

Harvard  3 

Holy    Cross  3 

All  others  42 


313 

Summarizing  the   foregoing,  we  have  the   following: 
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At  the  rate  maintained  during  the  sehool  year.  1915-16, 

Of  every  100  pupils  entering  Grade  I  in  the  graded 
school  systems  of  the  state : 

1.  75  would  complete  the  eighth  grade. 

2.  68  would  receive  promotion  to  the  high  school. 

3.  54  would  enter  a  secondary  school. 

4.  31  would  graduate  from  a  secondary  school. 

5.  11    would    enter    some    institution    higher    than    sec- 

ondary. 

6.  7  would  go  to  college. 

The  figures  are  striking  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
widely  prevalent  notion  that  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  pupils  ever  reach  even  the  sixth  grade.  The  facts  are 
probably  not  widely  otherwise  in  most  of  the  northern  and 
western  and  some  of  the  southern  states,  than  those  ex- 
hibited above. 

To  the  Superintendent. 

The  data  presented  in  this  chapter  have  been  secured  at 
no  little  effort.  You  and  your  teachers  have  contributed 
no  small  share  of  that  eft'ort.  The  preparation  of  the 
chapter  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  features  of  the  writing 
of  this  report. 

We  have  co-operated  in  making  such  a  presentation  of 
one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  problem  of  child 
accounting  possible.  This  has  not  been  done  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  a  perfunctory  "government  report."  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  done  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  each  local  administrative  officer  to  compare  his 
own  unit  or  units  with  those  of  his  brother  officers.  Let 
each  ask  himself  the  question :  "Are  the  schools  under  my 
charge  pulling  the  total  result  for  the  state  upward,  or  are 
they  bearing  it  downward?"  "If  the  first,  how  can  they 
increase  the  pull  during  this  year  and  next?"  "If  the 
second,  how  can  I  eliminate  the  trouble?"  In  some  cases, 
the  answer  will  be  better  attendance  work ;  in  others, 
special  classes  or  schools  ;  in  most,  better  medical  inspec- 
tion ;  in  all,  better  teaching. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
School  Buildings 

After  we  have  placed  our  children  in  school,  our  next 
thought  ought  to  be  the  condition  of  schoolhouses  in  which 
Ave  have  placed  them.  Indeed,  we  ought  never  to  have 
thought  of  placing  children  in  school  at  all  until  we  were 
sure  of  wholesome,  attractive,  and  sanitary  schoolhouses ; 
but  we  have  inherited  from  our  predecessors  many  build- 
ings which  were  never  suitable  and  many  others  which 
have  fallen  on  evil  ways.  That  we  cannot  help.  But  we 
can  help  allowing  them  to  remain  so. 

A  long  needed  and  most  salutar}-  act  was  placed  upon 
the  statute  book  by  the  General  Court  of  1915.  It  is  here 
cjuoted. 

AN  ACT 
In  Relation  to  the  Sanitation  of  Schoolhouses 

Be  it  enacted  by  tJic  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  General  Court  convened: 

Section  1.  The  state  board  of  health  shall  upon  com- 
plaint of  any  responsible  person,  investigate  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  any  schoolhouse  or  building  used  for  school 
purposes. 

Sect.  2.  If  they  shall  find  that  such  schoolhouse  or 
building  is  in  any  respect  a  menace,  or  likely  to  become 
a  menace,  to  the  health  or  bodily  welfare  of  the  pupils  or 
teachers,  they  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  local  bi-sarrl  of 
health  to  the  facts;  and  if  after  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  the  complaint  has  not  been  attended  to  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way,  they  shall  either  order  such  changes  as  will  in 
their  judgment  make  the  building  safe  and  sanitary  for 
school  purposes,  or  condemn  the  same  and  forbid  its 
further  use. 

Sect.  3.     It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  school  board  of  the 
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district  forthwith  to  make  the  changes  ordered,  and  the 
cost  of  the  same  shall  be  a  charge  upon  the  district.  The 
selectmen'  shall  assess  the  cost  upon  the  polls  and  ratable 
estate  of  the  district  in  addition  to  money  voted  by  the 
district  or  required  by  law  for  the  support  of  schools.  In 
anticipation  of  such  assessment,  the  school  board  may  bor- 
row money  on  the  credit  of  the  district  to  meet  the  charges 
incurred. 

Sect.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed,  and  this  act  shall  take  efifect  on  its 
passage. 

By  the  terms  of  this  act  any  citizen  or  any  teacher  or 
school  officer  can  complain  to  a  responsible  and  competent 
department  of  the  state  government  for  relief  from  unto- 
ward sanitary  conditions  in  a  schoolhouse  or  schoolhouses. 
That  department  can,  after  reasonable  time  allowed  to 
local  authorities,  abolish  the  conditions  complained  of. 
The  process  may  be  slow  but  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse 
why  it  may  not  be  wholly  complete  in  the  end. 

Complaints  to  Health  Department. 

The  first  complaint  under  the  law  was  made  by  a 
teacher.  Her  complaint  v.-as  heard  and  a  miserable 
country  school  by  the  side  of  one  of  our  great  trunk  lines 
of  highway,  neglected  and  a  disgrace,  was  ordered  to  be 
put  in  decent  condition.  It  was  done.  The  teacher  lost 
her  position. 

A  few  other  complaints  have  been  entered  with  the 
state  board  of  health  by  citizens. 

In  all,  the  attention  of  the  health  department  has  been 
called  by  this  office  to  sixty  schoolhouses. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  results  from  this 
series  of  complaints  to  December  1,  1916. 
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Material  improvement  secured  28 

Buildings  made  as  good  as  possible  2 

New  Buildings  erected  as  result  2 

Cases  pending  28 


60 


Buildings  condemned  and   further  use   forbidden 


These  complaints  originated  in  observations  made  by  the 
state  superintendent  and  deputies  during  tours  of  inspec- 
tions which  were  commonly  for  other  ])urposes.  They 
cover  a  period  of  about  one  year. 

As  will  be  seen,  improvement  was  secured  with  a  fair 
degree  of  promptitude  in  somewhat  more  than  one-half 
the  cases.  It  was  necessary  for  the  health  department  to 
proceed  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  but  one 
town,  although  several  of  the  cases  pending  are  likely  to 
result  in  that  course  before  anything  is  done. 

The  cases  pending  include  complaints  recently  made, 
cases  in  which  the  local  authorities  will  probably  refuse 
or  neglect  to  act  until  driven  to  do  so  by  the  ultimate 
action  contemplated  by  the  statute,  and  not  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  district  will  raise  money  at  the  coming  school 
meeting  to  replace  buildings  entirely.  In  the  latter  class 
of  cases,  it  has  been  thought  to  be  proper  to  refrain  from 
putting  the  district  to  considerable  expense  when  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  the  latter  would  soon  of  its  own 
motion  create  better  conditions  than  the  state  board  of 
health  would  feel  justified  in  ordering. 

In  case  the  school  board  cannot  or  will  not  take  action, — 
in  many  cases  it  cannot  and  is  glad  to  have  the  backing  of 
an  order  from  the  health  department, — complaint  is  filed. 
It  then  becomes  necessary  for  the  health  department  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  local  health  officers  to  the  condi- 
tions and  request  them  to  act.  This  involves  a  reasonable 
time  allowance.  In  the  event  of  their  failure  to  act,  the 
school  board  must  be  ordered  to  jirocecd.  and  this  is  apt 
to  be  a  leisurely  process.     Finally,  court  proceedings  may 
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be  necessary.  Over  all,  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  work- 
men and  the  time  consumed  by  construction.  Altogether, 
it  may  well  require  a  full  year  in  a  bad  case  before  the 
process  is  complete  and  the  children  have  a  suitable  and 
sanitary  schoolhouse. 

A'otices  by  State  Education  Office. 

The  attention  of  the  local  school  authorities  has  been 
called  to  unsanitary  conditions  in  57  schoolhouses  with 
the  following  results : 

Improvement  secured  15 

Buildings  made  as  good  as  possible  12 

New^  buildings  5 

Cases  pending  25 


57 


Condition  of  school  buildings. 


In  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  the  graded  and  high 
school  buildings  are  in  general  in  good  4o  excellent  condi- 
tion. There  are  many  thoroughly  modern  structures  com- 
plete in  every  way.  Coos  County  has  been  especially 
notable  in  the  improvements  which  it  has  made  in  the  past 
ten  years  in  this  respect. 

Of  the  buildings  occupied  by  our  90  secondary  schools, 
29  are  new  and  modern  in  every  respect,  11  have  been  re- 
built so  as  to  be  as  good  as  new.  In  the  cases  of  3  con- 
struction on  new  buildings  is  under  way  or  about  to  begin. 
Forty-two  are  not  new  but  are  in  fair  sanitary  condition, 
the  prevailing  defect  being  poor  light.  Five  are  thoroughly 
bad  and  are  all  on  the  pending  case  list  of  either  this  office 
or  that  of  the  health  department. 

The  elementary  school  buildings  would  classify  in  about 
the  same  manner  as  the  high  schools. 

There  are  about  1000  one-room  rural  school  buildings 
in  the  state.  On  these  we  have  no  exact  data.  Excellent 
new  buildings  are  being  erected  every  year  to  replace  old. 
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The  old  and  the  new  buildings  at  Atkinson  shown  in  the 
cut  opposite  page  73  are  typical  of  the  changes  being 
made.  Roughly  speaking,  100  of  the  thousand  are  new^  or 
have  been  made  thoroughly  good  ;  400  are  in  fair  condition 
but  not  thoroughly  suitable  for  school  purposes ;  500  are 
typical  neglected  ''district  schools."  Many  of  these  last 
are  in  an  outrageous  condition  of  indecency  and  filth. 

Educational  zcork  of  tlic  depaiiiiiciit. 

In  institutes  and  public  addresses  this  office  has  for 
many  years  urged  better  attention  to  the  ])hysical  condition 
of  schooihouses,  and  much  has  been  accomplished.  By 
inspection  and  personal  work  with  local  authorities  it  is 
doing  what  other  duties  will  permit.  By  circulars  of 
information,  fully  illustrated  it  is  endeavoring  tO  help  local 
authorities  to  see  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Xccd  of  a  building  code. 

A  building  code  incorporated  in  the  statute  law,  or  else 
a  set  of  regulations  authorized  by  law  and  having  the  force 
of  law  is  urgently  needed.  In  this  respect  New  Hamp- 
shire is  woefully  behindhand. 

Such  a  code  would  insure  that  from  the  beginning  a 
schoolhouse  would  be  fit  and  sanitary.  Subsequent  altera- 
tions would  not  be  needed  and  needless  expense  would 
thus  be  avoided.  Too  often  a  small  schoolhouse  is  designed 
by  a  village  carpenter  who  is  perfectly  sound  as  a  carpenter 
and  builder  but  entirely  ignorant  of  the  elementary  princi- 
])les  of  schoolhouse  construction. 

Similarly,  the  plans  of  competent  architects  employed 
to  design  the  larger  and  more  pretentious  buildings  of  the 
larger  municipalities  are  too  often  controlled  by  meddle- 
some members  of  building  committees,  ignorant  of  the 
purposes  which  every  part  of  a  school  building  should 
serve,  who  thus  involve  the  district  in  an  unnecessarilv 
large  outlay  for  an  unsatisfactory,  inconvenient,  and  un- 
economical school  plant.  In  ."^ome  instances  in  recent 
years,  the  excessive  cost  of  new  high  school  buildings 
oriq;inating  in  this  wav  has  been  little  short  of  scandalous. 
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CHAPTER   XVII 
Medical  Inspection 

After  housing  the  children  in  sanitary  and  suitable 
schoolhouses,  the  next  most  important  consideration  is  the 
oversight  of  their  individual  jDhysical  condition.  Sanitary 
schoolhouses  and  good  health  are  both  prior  in  importance 
to  proper  and  efficient  instruction.  Indeed,  there  can  be 
no  really  efficient  instruction  of  a  pupil  who  is  in  bad 
health. 

^Medical  inspection  of  school  children  is  the  appropriate 
and  well  recognized  method  of  dealing  with  this  side  of 
our  problem.     It  is  essential  for  two  principal  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  epidemics  are  prone  to  start  among 
the  children  of  a  community  which  can  most  easily  be  iden- 
tified in  their  initial  stages  in  the  schools  and  controlled 
through  the  schools. 

Secondly,  a  large  percentage  of  backwardness  in  pupils 
is  due  to  remediable  physical  conditions  which  are  identi- 
fiable only  by  expert  medical  diagnosis ;  and  likewise  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  remediable  physical  defect  is 
identifiable  through  medical  inspection,  which  unless  cor- 
rected will  always  be  an  handicap  to  the  social  ef^ciency  of 
"the  pupil  and  a  drawback  to  his  individual  happiness.  If 
the  schools  are  concerned  with  the  production  of  efficient 
citizens,  the  care  of  the  health  and  general  bodily  condi- 
tions of  pujjils  is  the  practical  place  to  begin. 

In  response  to  an  extensive  popular  demand,  a  permis- 
sive medical  inspection  lavr  was  enacted  by  the  General 
Court  of  1913.     It  is  here  quoted. 

An  Act  Relating  to  Medical  Inspection  of  Schools 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  General  Court  convened : 

Section  1.  Whenever  any  city,  union,  special,  or  town 
school  district  shall  adopt  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
said  provisions  shall  be  in  force  in  such  school  district  as 
hereinafter  named. 
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Sect.  2.  The  school  board  of  the  city  or  town,  in  which 
such  school  district  is  located,  shall  appoint  one  or  more 
school  physicians  of  not  less  than  five  years'  experience, 
shall  assign  one  to  each  public  and  each  private  school 
within  such  school  district,  and  shall  provide  them  with 
all  proper  facilities  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
prescribed  in  this  act. 

Sect.  3.  Every  school  physician  shall  in  the  presence  of 
the  teacher  at  least  once  a  year,  previous  notice  having 
been  given,  make  such  an  examination  of  every,  pupil, 
except  such  as  hereinafter  exempted,  and  of  every  teacher, 
janitor,  and  other  employees,  of  the  schools  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  of  the  school  buildings,  yards  and  sur- 
roundings thereof  as  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
pupils  may  require.  He  shall  report  the  results  of  his  ex- 
amination to  the  school  board,  who  shall  record  the  same, 
and  they  shall  forthwith  take  such  action  thereon  as  in 
their  judgment  the  public  health  or  the  health  of  the  jnipils 
demands. 

Sect.  4.  Every  child  who  shows  signs  of  being  in  ill 
health  or  of  suffering  from  a  communicable  disease,  shall 
be  referred  by  the  teacher  to  the  parents  or  guardian  of  such 
child  for  examination  and  diagnosis  by  some  regularly 
registered  j^hysician  and  if  said  parents  fail  or  neglect  to 
have  such  child  so  examined,  and  produce  a  certificate 
from  such  physician  within  two  days,  then  such  child  shall 
be  examined  by  said  school  physician. 

Sect.  5.  The  school  physician  shall  cause  notice  of  the 
disease  or  defects,  if  any,  from  which  any  child  is  found 
to  be  suft'ering  to  be  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian.  When- 
ever a  child  shows  symptoms  of  smallpox,  tuberculosis, 
diphtheria,  influenza,  tonsilitis,  whooping  cough,  mumps, 
scabies,  or  trachoma,  or  other  communicable  disease,  he 
shall  be  sent  home  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  safe  and 
proper  conveyance  can  be  found. 

Sect.  6.  The  school  physician  shall  cause  every  child  in 
the  public  schools  to  be  carefully  tested  and  examined  in 
the  presence  of  the  teacher  at  least  once  in  every  school 
year  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  suffering  from  defective 
sight  or  hearing  or  from  any  other  disability  or  defect 
tending  to  prevent  his  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  his 
school  work,  or  requiring  a  modification  of  the  school 
work  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  child  or  to  secure 
the  best  educational  results.     The  tests  of  siijht  and  hear- 
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ing,  shall  be  made  by  the  teacher  under  the  direction  of 
the  school  physician.  The  physician  shall  cause  notice  of 
any  defect  or  disability  requiring  treatment  to  be  sent  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  and  shall  recjuire  a 
physical  record  of  each  child  to  be  kept  in  such  forms  as 
the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

Sect.  7.  The  state  board  of  health  shall  prescribe  the 
directions  for  tests  of  sight  and  hearing  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  shall,  in  co-operation  with  the 
state  board  of  health,  prescribe  instruction,  test  cards, 
blanks,  record  books,  and  other  useful  appliances  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and  shall  provide  for  stu- 
dents in  the  normal  schools  instruction  and  practice  in  the 
best  methods  of  testing  the  sight  and  hearing  of  children. 

Sect.  8.  Any  parent  or  guardian  may  protest  in  writing 
to  the  teacher  against  the  examination  of  his  or  her  child 
or  ward,  and  such  pupil  shall  thereafter  be  exempt  from 
any  examination  for  or  on  account  of  any  non-contagious 
disease  or  defect. 

Sect.  9.  The  district  may  raise  money  for  carrying  into 
eftect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sect.  10.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with 
the  foregoing  are  hereby  repealed,  and  this  act  shall  take 
effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  22,  1913. 

Up  to  April  13,  1916,  the  office  had  been  notified  of 
adoption  by  the  following  districts: 

Allenstown  Mason 

Ashland-Special  Meredith 

Bath-Town  Middleton 

Bath-Special  Nashua 

Barnstead  Nelson 

Belmont  Newfields 

Berlin  New  Ipswich 

Bristol-Special  Newport 

Claremont  Newton 

Penacook  North  Hampton 

Dorchester  Northumberland 

Exeter  .          Peterboro 
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Fitzwilliam  Plainfield 

Franconia  Plaistow 

Franklin  Richmond 

Greenland  Rindge 

Greenville  Rollinsford 

Hampton  Falls  Rye 

Hanover-Special  Salem 

Haverhill  Stratham 

VVoodsville  Tilton-Town 

Jaffrey  Tilton-Union 

Keene  Warner 

Lee  Weare 

Lisbon  Wentworth 

Littleton  Whitefield-Special 

Manchester  Woodstock 

Marlboro 
Livestigation  discloses  that  in  some  instances  the  local 
school,  board  denies  that  any  such  action  was  ever  taken 
by  the  district.  In  others,  though  action  was  taken,  noth- 
ing has  ever  been  done.  Li  still  others,  districts  or  their 
boards  have  acted  entirely  Avithout  reference  to  the  law. 
A  few  have  duly  acted  and  duly  reported. 

In  some  districts,  the  process  of  medical  inspection  is 
all  that  can  be  desired,  or  at  least  expected.  Physicians 
are  employed  who  understand  the  situation  and  act  effi- 
ciently and  properly.  In  others,  the  inspection  is  per- 
functory and  of  little  use,  carried  on  by  medical  men  when 
they  can  spare  the  time  from  their  general  practice.  In 
some,  the  jealousies  in  the  local  medical  faculty  have  been 
assuaged  by  appointing  all  the  doctors  in  town  medical 
inspectors.  In  a  few,  the  medical  inspectors  appointed 
have  proven  so  incompetent  and  negligent  that  medical 
inspection  is  much  worse  than  none  at  all.  For  instance, 
in  two  towns  the  superintendents  report  to  this  office  that 
they  had  known  the  inspector  to  make  examinations  of  all 
the  mouths  in  a  building  with  the  same  tongue  depressor ! 
In  other  words,  you  find  precisely  the  same  outcome  as 
in    the   case    of    appointment    of    teachers.      Precisely   the 
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same  as  in  the  recommendation  by  school  boards  of  women 
for  aid  under  both  the  present  and  the  former  mothers' 
aid  acts.  (One  board  recommended  two  notorious  char- 
acters for  aid  on  the  ground  that  they  "couldn't  discrimi- 
nate.") 

If  you  devise  an  act  for  medical  inspection  which  con- 
tains the  same  kind  of  machinery  for  enforcement, — state 
and  local  combined; — as  the  child  labor  law  and  the  present 
mothers'  aid  act,  for  instance, — ■  you  can  expect  as  good 
results  in  one  town  as  in  another.  Under  the  present  law, 
you  will  find  excellent  results  in  a  few  towns,  no  results 
in  many  towns,  and  spread  of  contagion  in  a  few  towns. 

Wherever  any  such  law  as  this  is  placed  upon  the  statute 
books,  there  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  attached  to  the 
state  education  office  a  well  paid,  competent  man  to  see 
that  it  is  properly  administered  throughout  the  state. 

Medical  Inspection  in  Clareniont. 

Perhaps  the  most  efficient  system  of  medical  inspection 
in  the  state,  certainly  one  of  the  most  efficient,  is  that  of 
the  school  district  of  Clareniont.  There,  the  work  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  thoroughly  competent  inspector.  Dr.  R. 
H.  Brooks.  It  includes  an  effective  system  of  records.  It 
includes  a  school  nurse  for  follow-up  work.  It  includes 
systematic,  rather  than  casual,  co-operation  with  the  local 
health  department.  The  superintendent's  office  knows  not 
only  what  defects  are  found  but  how  many  of  them  have 
been  corrected. 

Dr.  Brooks  very  kindly  addressed  both  the  convention 
of  local  health  officers  and  that  of  school  boards  at  their 
spring  meetings  in  1916,  and  his  address  is  printed  as 
Institute  Circular  No.  53  of  this  department. 

The  reports  filed  are  insufficient  to  warrant  tabulation 
of  returns. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

Instruction 

Obviously  we  have  here  the  central  work  of  the  school, 
that  for  which  all  other  agencies  exist.  An  adequate 
report  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  of 
its  reasons  for  existence,  of  the  defects  of  instruction  and 
the  reasons  why  defects  are  defects  would  fill  several 
volumes,  each  of  the  dimensions  of  this  report. 

There  are  two  main  divisions  of  the  subject  of  instruc- 
tion. One  is  concerned  with  the  content  and  the  other 
with  the  method  of  instruction. 

Content  is  very  largely  a  changeable  thing  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  generation.  The  selection  of  the  con- 
tent of  education  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  scientific 
inquiry,  but  rather  one  of  educational  statesmanship  based 
upon  scientific  inquiry.  Schools  in  this  and  in  other  ages 
and  nations  are  prone  to  lag  behind  the  needs  of  the  times 
in  the  content  of  instruction.  Subjects  are  still  common  in 
the  program  which,  even  if  they  ever  had  a  sound  reason 
for  being  there,  no  longer  have  it.  People  are  prone  to 
think  that  what  they  learned  in  school  ought  always  to  be 
taught.  So  each  generation  arrives  at  maturity  with  an 
education  little  adapted  to  the  living  of  the  life  it  must 
live.  Yet  each  generation  still  insists  upon  the  kind  of 
education  for  the  next  generation  which  itself  received. 
Such  are  the  curious  traits  of  humanity.  Until  science  can 
furnish  society  with  positive  data  as  to  the  value  of  every 
course  which  is  made  a  part  of  the  program  and  until 
organized  society  can  learn  to  accept  the  data  of  science, 
education  will  always  be  a  generation  or  more  behind  the 
times. 

School  people,  in  this  state  as  in  most  modern  states,  are 
striving  to  formulate  a  program  which  will  meet  the  needs 
of  pupils  who  are  destined  to  be  citizens  within  half  a 
generation  or  less.  They  come  as  near  to  accomplishment 
as  their  own  light  and  the  acc|uiesence  of  the  public  will 
])ermit. 
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For  the  purpose  of  securing  valid  information  upon 
which  to  proceed,  the  Bureau  of  Research  in  this  state, 
similar  bureaus  in  several  great  cities,  and  research  work 
in  universities  is  being  carried  on. 

^Method,  on  the  other  hand  is  purely  a  scientific  and  -pro- 
fessional matter.  The  problem  is  relatively  definite,  to 
wit,  given  a  definite  purpose,  such  for  instance  as  ability 
to  acquire  thought  from  the  printed  page,  to  achieve  that 
l)urpose  in  the  most  ef^cient  and  economical  manner.  To 
this  problem  also  research  work  in  pedagogy  addresses 
itself.  Its  task  is  to  discover  the  underlying  psychological 
principles  involved  and  upon  that  basis  to  develop  a  work- 
ing technique  of  instruction. 

The  Elementary  Schools 

In  the  last  report  of  this  office,  57th  Report,  pages  309, 
seq.,  the  quality  of  work  in  the  schools  was  discussed  at 
length.  There  has  undoubtedly:  been  progress  in  the  last 
two  vears.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  that  type  of  report  in 
this  volume.  The  outstanding  event  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  field  discussed  in  this  chapter  has  been  the 
new  program  for  elementary  schools  which  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  teachers  early  in  the  spring  term  of  1915-16. 

Neii'  State  Program. 

This  publication  now^  in  its  third  edition  was  originally 
authorized  by  the  legislative  session  of  1905.  It  has  been 
widely  used  in  this  state  and  frequently  called  for  by 
teachers  in  other  states.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  each  edition  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessors, 
and  the  present  edition  includes  some  striking  departures 
from  previous  experience. 

I.  It  recognizes  that  many  legitimate  activities  have 
b^en  thrust  upon  the  elementary  schools,  partly  by  the  de- 
mands of  an  increasingly  complex  civilization  and  partly  by 
the  nature  of  the  child  himself.  It  attempts  to  organize  all 
the  old  and  the  new  material  by  differentiating  between  that 
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Avhich  is  fundamental  and  which  needs  steady,  efficient, 
economical  teaching ;  that  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  school 
activity  apart  from  the  instruction,  such  for  instance  as 
the  school  savings  bank ;  and  that  which  can  more  effec- 
tively, in  the  years  of  the  elementary  school,  be  acquired 
by  the  pupil  himself  through  an  abundant  supply  of  read- 
ing material. 

II.  It  cuts  down  time  applied  to  various  studies  which 
has  been  found  to  be  unproductive.  For  instance,  it  pro- 
vides for  no  formal  instruction  in  reading  as  such  after 
the  third  grade,  because  it  has  been  found  that  time 
expended  in  this  direction  has  been  waste  time.  The 
pupil  does  not  improve  materially  in  reading  ability  after 
that  point  except  as  he  improves  in  general  capacity  for 
thought  getting  through  other  studies. 

III.  Through  various  tests  of  ability  which  have  be- 
come available,  it  recommends  that  a  pupil  be  excused 
from  formal  instruction  in  various  subjects,  notably  hand- 
writing, reading,  spelling  and  to  some  extent  arithmetic, 
as  soon  as  he  reaches  standard  ability  in  each  of  those 
subjects,  releasing  the  teacher  for  individual  work  with 
slower  pupils.  For  instance,  in  the  Milford  survey  of  the 
past  year,  one  pupil  was  found  in  Grade  III  and  several 
in  Grade  IV  whose  reading  ability  was  above  the  average 
for  Grade  VIII. 

IV.  It  provides  for  completing  instruction  in  arithmetic 
in  Grade  VI,  with  opportunity  for  carrying  it  on  two  years 
longer  if  the  local  authorities  so  decide ;  because  it  has  been 
found  that  all  the  arithmetic  needed  in  the  everyday  con- 
cerns of  life  can  be  taught  in  the  first  six  years  of  school 
life.  If  pupils  fail  to  become  proficient  by  that  time  in  the 
processes  which  all  people  need  to  know,  they  are  unlikely 
ever  to  become  proficient.  For  the  special  arithmetic  of 
commercial  life,  opportunity  is  aft'orded  in  the  commercial 
courses  of  the  high  school. 

V.  The  elementary  school  is  brought  to  a  close  at  the 
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end  of  the  sixth  grade  and  opportunity  given  for  begin- 
ning high  school  work  in  language,  mathematics,  science, 
and  practical  arts  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  This 
is  in  conformity  with  the  junior  high  school  movement 
which  has  become  extensively  adopted  in  America,  and  of 
which  the  Concord  school  system  was  one  of  the  pioneers. 
In  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  pupils,  in  efificiency  and 
economy  of  instruction,  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state 
as  a  whole  are  making  steady  progress. 

The  Secondary  Schools 

The  first  part  of  the  above  statement  would  apply  also 
to  the  secondary  schools ;  the  second  part  would  not.  The 
program  of  the  secondary  school  is  being  very  rapidly 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
various  committees  and  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  In  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  instruction,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  secondary  school  is  making  rapid  improvement.  While 
individual  teachers  here  and  there  stand  out  conspicuously 
as  leaders  toward  higher  efficiency,  and  while  a  similar 
statement  might  reasonably  be  made  of  a  few  schools,  it 
would  be  hard  to  show  that  the  secondary  schools  as  a 
whole  are  revealing  any  marked  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  problem  is  more  difficult  to  start  with  than  is  the 
case  in  the  lower  school  and  the  secondary  school  has  not 
the  facilities  in  the  direction  of  training  schools  for 
teachers  which  are  afforded  to  the  lower  schools.  Further, 
the  teaching  force  of  the  elementary  schools  is  relatively 
stable  while  that  of  the  secondary  schools  is  extremely 
unstable.     See  Chapter  X. 

Relation  to  colleges  and  to  the  State  College- 

During  the  biennium  two  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
administration  of  the  state  college  which  are  destined 
to  react  with  great  benefit  upon  the  character  of  the  work 
done  in  our  secondary  schools.     One  of  these  is  the  estab- 
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lishnient  of  a  department  of  education  which  ought  to  give 
us  a  more  permanent  teaching  force  and  at  the  same  time 
a  trained  teaching  force.  As  has  been  seen,  the  effect  is 
beginning  to  be  apparent. 

The  other  is  the  action  of  the  college  authorities  in  ad- 
mitting any  graduate  of  a  first-class  secondary  school  with- 
out imi^osing  special  and  arbitrary  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  college. 

The  college  situation  has  for  years  been  the  determining 
factor  in  the  character  of  the  secondary  school.  Attention 
has  frequently  been  called  to  the  situation  by  various 
offices  having  to  do  with  the  administration  of  such 
schools.  The  writer  took  occasion  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  the  public  in  the  winter  of  1914,  especially  in  its 
relations  to  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certifica- 
tion Board.  Dartmouth  College  soon  after  withdrew  from 
membership  in  that  organization  and  the  state  college  had 
never  become  a  member.  The  outstanding  vicious  efitects 
of  the  situation  as  it  then  existed  were  that  the  secondary 
schools  tended  to  center  interest  and  effort  upon  the  cram- 
ming of  a  few  pupils  who  might  at  some  time  enter  some 
one.  of  the  sixteen  colleges  composing  that  group.  The 
majority. of  the  pupils  received  scant  attention  by  compari- 
son, and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  schools  to  recon- 
struct their  programs  so  as  to  reach  the  real  needs  of  their 
pupils  and  to  serve  their  communities  most  efitectively. 

The  withdrawal  of  Dartmouth  severed  any  existing 
recognized  relation  of  our  higher  institutions  to  the  New 
England  Board  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the. state  college 
soon  brought  it  about  that  nearly  a  majority  of  New 
Hampshire  college  students  were  being  educated  in  their 
own  state. 

So  long,  however,  as  any  college  or  colleges  receiving 
in  the  aggregate  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  graduates 
of  our  secondary  institutions,  made  an  entrance  require- 
ment higher  than  the  graduation  requirement  of  our  sec- 
ondary schools  and  systematically  kept  the  requirement 
liigher  than  any  graduation  requirement  the  schools  might 
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make,  then  the  undesirable  conditions  formerly  prevailing 
would  still  exist. 

The  action  of  Xew  Hampshire  College  in  assimilating 
its  standard  of  admission  to  the  standard  of  secondary 
graduation  goes  far  toward  finally  abolishing  the  old,  arti- 
ficial, undemocratic  and  unequal  standard  under  which 
public  secondary  schools  were  administered,  since  now  the 
New  Hampshire  College  group  is  much  the  largest  of  all 
college  groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  registrar's  office  of  the  college 
now  furnishes  the  department  at  the  end  of  every  semester 
with  the  marks  attained  by  all  graduates  of  New  Hamp- 
shire secondary  schools  and  the  department  has  on  file  all 
final  year  marks  of  the  same  students  while  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  Thus  the  department  is  enabled  at  once 
to  become  more  eflfective. 

The  data  furnished  by  the  college  and  the  schools  when 
collated  are  susceptible  of  statistical  analysis  showing : 

(1)  Whether  the  college  is  in  reality  continuous  with 
the  schools  ;  or  (2)  the  college  is  developing  an  artificial 
standard  not  justified  by  its  relation  to  the  public  school 
s.ystem ;  or  (3)  some  schools  are  not  in  reality  maintaining 
a  standard  contemplated  by  the  law  and  their  own  ap- 
proved standing  under  the  law. 

Vicious  effects  of  the  double  standard. 

In  general  the  attitude  taken  by  the  college  was  greeted 
with  profound  satisfaction  by  those  charged  with  the 
administration  of  our  public  scondary  schools,  but  not  a 
few  regretted  its  essential  principle.  They  would  prefer 
to  have  one  standard  for  graduation  and  another  for  certi- 
fication to  college,  "because  a  good  many  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  graduate  who  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
college."  In  other  words  they  were  "in  favor  of  the  law, 
but  'agin'  its  enforcement." 

There  has  followed  a  very  close  scrutiny  of  the  actual 
methods  of  rating  pupils  and  promoting  them  and  finally 
graduating   them   by    ]Mr.    Butterfield,    of   the   department. 
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The  study  is  far  from  comi)lete,  but  much  progress  has 
been  made.     The  following  are  some  of  the  disclosures : 

I.  It  is  found  to  be  very  common  for  teachers  to  rate 
pupils' ■  intellectual  achievements  in  part  as  functions  of 
the  efforts  which  they  think  the  pupils  have  made,  in  part 
as  functions  of  the  pupil's  estimated  moral  character,  in 
part  as  functions  of  their  attitude  toward  the  teachers 
themselves. 

II.  It  is  found  to  be  very  nearly  universal  for  teachers 
to  rate  the  upper  portion  of  the  class  much  too  high. 

III.  In  one  school,  typical  of  many,  the  teachers  assign 
marks  in  teachers'  meeting  by  majority  vote.  That  is,  they 
decide  what  pupils  ought  to  pass  and  give  them  the  neces- 
sary mark,  and  similarly  for  pupils  who  they  think  ought 
to  fail. 

IV.  It  is  found  to  be  not  at  all  uncommon  for  teachers 
to  penalize  bright  pupils  who  have  not  enough  to  do  to 
keep  them  busy  by  arbitrarily  lowering  their  marks  and  to 
"encourage"  dull  pupils  by  giving  them  marks  higher  than 
their  achievements  warrant. 

Now  the  graduating  diploma  of  the  school  commonly 
recites  as  a  fact  that  the  pupil,  "Has  completed  the  course 

of   study  prescribed   for  the high   school    (or 

academy)  and  that  he  is  therefore  entitled  to  this  dii^loma." 
That  is  to  say,  step  by  step  through  the  school,  promotion 
means,  and  graduation  finally  means,  that  the  pupil  has 
attained  a  certain  standard  of  intellectual  equipment.  The 
public  expects  that  he  has  been  educated  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  expects  of  him  fruits  accordingly.  The  public 
is  not  infrequently  disappointed.  The  reason  is  apparent: 
the  school  has  grouped  together  certain  mirelated  facts 
and  drawn  conclusions  from  the  whole  set  of  facts  which 
could  reasonably  be  drawn  only  from  a  part  of  the  facts. 
The  pupil  is  found  to  have  an  average  standing  of  better 
than  75  per  cent,  let  us  say,  and  is  therefore  graduated, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  75  per  cent  includes  marks  for 
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conduct,  for  effort,  for  the  teacher's  opinion  of  his  attitude 
and  so  on,  while  his  purely  intellectual'  achievements  might 
reasonably  entitle  him  to  50  per  cent  or  less. 

Now  if  the  school  wishes  to  evaluate  conduct,  it  should 
have  a  separate  mark  for  eonduct ;  if  eft'ort,  another  mark 
for  eft'ort  and  so  on,  but  what  it  officially  avers  to  be  true 
of  the  intellectual  attainments  of  its  pupils  should  not  be 
based  upon  conclusions  drawn  in  part  from  their  records 
for  good  conduct,  industry,  meager  ability,  etc. 

Of  course,  under  these  conditions,  the  managements  of 
some  schools  view  with  apprehension  the  possibility  that 
their  diplomas  will  be  taken  at  their  face  value  as  evidence 
of  intellectual  attainment. 

A  first  class  secondary  school  is  required  by  law  to  be 
of  such  standard  that  its  course  of  study  prepares  for 
college.  If  this  means  any  thing  at  all,  it  means  that  each 
and  every  pupil  who  has  completed  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  for  the  school  is  ready  for  college  whether  he 
elects  to  go  to  college  or  not.  It  means  in  substance,  that 
is,  that  it  is  the  contemplation  of  the  law  that  the  stand- 
ard of  graduation  from  the  secondary  school  and  the 
standard  of  admission  to  college  are  equivalent. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  maintenance  of  this  double 
standard  is  vicious  in  that  it  breeds  injustice  to  pupils, 
tends  to  encourage  partial  rather  than  impartial  habits  in 
teachers,  and  worst  of  all  engenders  intellectual  dishonesty 
in  pupils,  teachers  and  graduates  of  the  institution. 

Comparison  of  our  secondary  scJiools  witJi  tliosc  of  other 
states. 

Any  exact  standard  of  comparison  which  takes  into  ac- 
count all  the  facts  is  exceeding  difficult  and  probably 
impossible  of  attainment.  All  the  data  we  have  indicate 
that  our  schools  in  point  of  efficiency  are'  not  inferior  to 
those  of  our  sister  states. 

The  membership  of  our  high  schools  is  about  one-sixth 
of  the  entire  school  membership  of  the  state.  This  is  very 
high,  in   fact  one  of  the   few  highest  in  the  country.     It 
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bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  principle  that  in  point  of 
adaptation  to  pupils'  needs  and  felt  interests  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  state  stand  relatively  high. 

The  extension  of  accredited  practical  arts  courses  in  the 
state  is  proportionately  more  "perhaps  than  that  of  any 
other  state. 

In  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Research, 
it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  the  relative  capacity  in 
Latin,  as  shown  by  college  records,  of  the  graduates  for 
a  single  year  of  New  Hampshire  high  schools.  The  col- 
leges involved  were  a  group  the  constituency  of  which  is 
very  widely  distributed.  In  the  case  of  every  college  but 
two,  the  average  college  standing  of  graduates  of  N.  H. 
high  schools  in  Latin  was  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
college  class.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  instruction 
in  Latin  in  our  high  schools  is  superior  to  that  in  other 
branches. 

The  Practical  Arts 

Agriculture  30  schools 

Commerce  ZJ  schools 

Domestic  arts  59  schools 

Mechanic  arts  11  schools 

Total   with  practical   arts   courses  7Z  schools 

Total  without  practical  arts  courses  18  schools 

Every  course  in  every  practical  arts  curriculum  in  the 
state  is  on  the  whole  under  closer  scrutiny  by  the  depart- 
ment than  are  the  liberal  arts  courses.  Every  one  is 
required  to  show  an  annual  history  of  solid  and  substantial 
work  with  a  major  part  of  the  time  allowance  of  the  year 
devoted  to  practical  work  in  the  field  or  office,  the  house- 
hold or  shop. 

The  tabulation  which  follows  shows  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  each  year  in  each  of  the  practical  arts 
curriculums.  In  reading  this  table  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  ten  years  ago  there  were  no  practical  arts 
courses  in  the  state  except  commerce.  In  many  of  the 
schools     for     last     year     agriculture,     domestic     arts     and 
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mechanic  arts  had  not  grown  beyond  the  first,  or  second 
or  third  year  of  the  curricuUim. 

TABLE  NO.  29 

Showing  Pupils  in  Practical  xVrts  Courses 

1st  year  2nd  year  3d  year  4th  year 
Agriculture  119  83  90  6 

Commerce  1093         666  649  414 

Domestic    Arts  644    ,     332  93  74 

Mechanic    Arts  240        213  71  51 

In  the  class  entering  the  state  college  in  September, 
1916,  there  were  15  students  who  presented  entrance  units 
in  agriculture  and  13  who  presented  similar  entrance  units 
in  domestic  arts. 

Character  of  the  work. 

The  practical  arts  work  is  new  and  it  proceeds  under 
great  difficulties.  That  there  is  a  genuine  popular  demand 
for  these  courses  is  evidenced  by  the  very  rapid  extensioji 
which  they  have  shown.  It  is  not  found,  however,  that 
pupils  evince  any  greater  enthusiasm  for  severe  work 
either  mental  or  physical  in  these  courses  than  in  the  liberal 
arts  courses.  The  greater  enrollment  in  the  commerce 
courses  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  much 
longer  established,  in  part  to  a  delusion  on  the  part  of 
pupils  and  parents  that  passing  through  the  commercial 
curriculum  of  a  high  school  will  be  a  passport  to  success 
in  the  world  of  trade,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  such 
courses  as  they  are  taught  call  for  very  little  mental  ettort. 
The  annual  output  of  stenographers  and  typists  is  enor- 
mously in  excess  of  the  demand,  but  one  can  pound  a  type- 
writer through  a  school  period  with  but  meager  draft  on 
intellectual  energy. 

The  courses  in  agriculture  are  becoming  more  worthy 
every  year.  The  boys  who  elect  this  curriculum  are 
obliged  to  work,  mentally  in  the  school  and  physically  and 
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mentally  on  their  home  projects.  The  teachers  are  as  a 
class  the  most  competent  of  the  practical  arts  teachers  and 
possessed  of  the  best  education.  We  need  more  young 
men  with  four  years  of  agricultural  training  at  our  state 
college  for  these  schools. 

The  domestic  arts  work  is  steadily  improving  throughout 
the  state.  A^ery  pronounced  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  solid  Avork  by  nearly  all  the  high  schools 
which  ofter  domestic  arts  courses.  Still  the  teachers  come 
to  their  work  miserably  prepared,  convinced  that  domestic 
arts  courses  mean  endless  cooking  of  the  salad  and  fudge 
variety,  a  study  of  fabrics  suited  to  the  testing  room  of  a 
textile  mill,  and  a  patter  of  dietetics  of  doubtful  validity. 

Fortunately,  our  state  college  is  giving  the  present  year 
excellent  courses  in  preparation  for  teaching  and  the  out- 
look is  more  encouraging. 

In  mechanic  arts  the  work  is  in  general  of  solid  value, 
avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the  petty  features-  of  manual 
training  and  on  the  other  the  premature  specialization  of 
the  trade  school.  It  would  be  much  more  productive  if 
better  trained  teachers  were  available. 

Here  as  in  the  case  of  agriculture  special  teacher  courses 
at  the  state  college  are  needed. 

Superz'isioii. 

The  sujjervision  of  these  courses  falls  almost  entirely 
upon  the  department.  The  teachers  are  ill  trained  and 
they  have  no  background  of  long  continued  practice  as  is 
the  case  in  liberal  arts  courses.  The  superintendents  them- 
selves are  in  ])rocess  of  learning.  Some  are  eager  to  learn 
and  others  are  not.  The  state  is  extremely  fortunate  in 
having  in  this  department  a  man  particularly  well  versed 
in  the  management  of  all  our  present  divisions  of  ]:»ractical 
arts  work  in  the  person  of  Deputy  State  Superintendent 
Whitcher.  His  salary  and  traveling  expenses  represent 
every  dollar  of  money  appropriated  by  the  state  govern- 
ment for  the  furtherance  of  practical  arts  or  vocational 
work   in   the  j)ublic  schools,  an   end  to  which  many  state 
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governinents  have  devoted  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually.  Much  has  been  accomplished  but  the 
adequate  work  which  the  department  would  like-  to  see 
done  can  be  accomplished  only  by  pVoviding  necessary 
assistance.  There  ought  to  be  an  assistant  in  each  of  the 
four  fields  represented. 

Further  c.vlcnsioii. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  schools  offering  practical 
arts  courses,  extension  is  approaching  completion.  Courses 
in  agriculture  would  be  justified  in  every  school  enrolling 
any  considerable  number  of  farm  .boys,  and  this  would 
include  about  65  of  our  80  first  class  schools. 

Commerce  courses  are  already  in  existence  in  more 
schools  than  is  justified  by  economic  and  social  conditions. 

Household  arts  ought  to  appear  in  every  one  of  our  76 
co-educational  and  3  girls'  secondary  schools.  Such 
courses  would  not  be  justified  in  the  Tuck  High  school  of 
Exeter  which  is  a  boys'  school. 

Mechanic  arts  courses  would  be  justified  by  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  less  than  20  schools. 

But  we  shall  need  to  develop  new  courses  in  a  few  other 
industrial  arts  fields.  We  have  avoided,  and  I  trust  we 
shall  avoid,  the  lamentable  experience  of  many  states 
wdiich  have  rushed  thoughtlessly  into  fields  which  are  not 
capable  of  educational  exploitation.  American  industry 
has  so  specialized,  mechanized,  and  standardized  most 
industrial  fields  that  trades  no  longer  exist  wdiere  they 
once  flourished.  When  you  bring  an  industry  to  school 
which  no  longer  has  trade  elements  in  it,  you  will  simply 
have  your  labor  for  your  pains.  There  will  be  a  brief  but 
vehement  flourish  of  trumpets,  followed  by  a  period  of 
amazement,  and  the  exploit  will  terminate  in  an  unnoticed 
slipping  out  of  existence. 

We  have  opportunities  in  this  state,  however,  for  the 
development  of  practical  arts  courses  in  the  following  lines 
and  perhaps  a  few  others : 

1.     The  textile  arts. 
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2.  The  building  trades. 

3.  Electrical  work. 

4.  Automobile  construction  and  repair. 

5.  Granite  cutting. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
The  Bureau  of  Research 

The  Bureau  of  Research  was  made  possible  bj'  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $5,500  awarded  by  the  General  Education 
Board  for  this  purpose.  The  appropriation  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  ad- 
ministration and  the  arrangement  was  sanctioned  by  the 
governor  and  council.  The  Bureau  has  no  official  con- 
nection with  the  state  government  other  than  the  above, 
A  subsequent  appropriation  of  $1,000  annually  for  publica- 
tion was  made  by  the  Board  at  its  October  meeting,  19 16. 

The  Bureau  was  organized  by  the  transfer  of^  Mr.  H. 
A.  Brown,  at  that  time  Deputy  State  Superintendent,  to 
the  duties  of  director  of  research  work.  Work  began 
December  i,  191 5.  Mr.  Brown  worked  alone  on  material 
which  had  accumulated  in  the  department  until  February 
I,  when  a  stenographer  was  added.  A  permanent  assist- 
ant was  employed  July  i,  and  two  additional  assistants 
were  employed  during  the  summer  vacation.  The  work 
of  the  assistants  is  wholly  in  the  scoring  of  papers  and  the 
assembling  of  data  under  the  oversight  of  the  director. 

Purpose  oj  the  Bureau. 

Bureaus  of  research  in  education  are  a  new  departure, 
and,  so  far  as  is  known  .to  the  writer,  this  is  the  first  to  be 
attached  to  a  state  education  office.  Several  of  the  great 
cities  have  them. 

•  In  a  word,  it  represents  an  attempt  to  secure  the  facts 
regarding  educational  processes  of  various  kinds  by  scien- 
tific methods,  to  study  them,  to  demonstrate  what  is  best 
and  most  efficient  and  most  economical,  and  to  found 
methods  of  teaching  upon  the  conclusions  thus  found.  On 
the  other  hand,  and  quite  as  important,  it  endeavors  to 
find  out  what  and  how  much  of  the  educational  process  as 
it  exists  in  the  schools  is  useless  and  wasteful. 

x\  large  part  of  its  work  is  found  in  the  devising  and 
testing  of  reliable  scales  for  the  use  of  superintendents  of 
schools  and  teachers  who  wish  to  approach  their  problems 
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in  an  impartial  and  scientific  spirit,  to  determine  the  facts 
and  follow  the  leading  of  the  facts. 

The  citizen  will  recognize  at  once  the  application  to  edu- 
cation of  methods  found  valuable  in  industrial  enterprises 
in  the  modern  world.  The  efficient  and  successful  manu- 
facturer has  long  maintained  a  staff  of  scientists  to  investi- 
gate his  processes,  to  discover  wa^^s  and  means  of  greater 
econoni}'  and  efficiency,  and  to  formulate  methods  iu 
accordance  with  such  discoveries.  The  lessons  taught  by 
the  European  war  have,  as  is  well  known,  made  it  evident 
that  scientific  management  of  all  enterprises  must  replace 
traditional  and  rule-of-thumb  methods,  and  there  is  fore- 
shadowed an  enormous  development  of  institutions  for 
research  work  in  all  directions. 

The  processes  of  education  are  peculiar!}'  in  need  of  such 
methods  of  administration.  The  content  of  education  is 
traditional.  Courses  appear  in  the  program  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  they  have  alwa3'S  appeared  there.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  an  offset  to  the  traditionalism  of  conser- 
vatives we  have  seen  much  of  the  introduction  of  material 
in  the  program  which  represents  only  the  fads  of  radicals 
impatient  for  change  for  the  sake  of  change.  The  fitting 
remedy  for  both  classes  of  evils  is  the  demonstration  of 
social  needs  to  be  met  bj^  the  school,  the  formulation  of 
courses  demonstrably  capable  of  meeting  the  needs,  and 
the  development  of  methods  demonstrably  efficient  in  mak- 
ing the  courses  effective. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  field  of  methods,  our  school 
s^-stems  in  this  and  in  other  states  are  full  of  devices  which 
bear  much  the  same  relation  to  serious  and  scientific  teach- 
ing as  do  patent  cures  to  the  legitimate  practice  of  medi- 
cine. The  reason  is  obvious.  A  teacher  of  fertile  mind 
but  with  meager  capacity  in  psychological  analysis  devises 
a  "scheme"  for  teaching  reading,  or  writings  or  arithmetic 
or  what  not.  She  succeeds  in  immediate  classroom  results. 
Some  publishing  house  is  attracted  and  a  "new  method" 
bearing  the  teacher's  name  is  foisted  upon  a  trusting  and 
eager  school  public  with  all  the  push  of  modern  merchan- 
dising behind  it.     vSome  of  these  methods  are  good,  many 
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positively  bad,  and  most  indifferent  and  harmless.  The 
characteristics  of  most  of  them  are  that  they  work  the 
teachers  to  nervous  breakdowns,  produce  spectacular 
results  in  the  classroom,  and  do  not  transfer  to  the  ordi- 
nary experience  of  the  pupil.  Such  devices  would  never 
have  attained  their  present  vogue  if  each  had  in  the  begin- 
ning been  called  upon  to  justify  its  claims  in  terms  of  its 
permanent  effects  on  pupils.  An  immense  amount  of  time, 
of  monc}'  and  of  energ}-  will  be  saved  and  more  effective 
teaching  will  be  done  when  these  several  "methods''  have 
been  investigated,  their  effects  measured,  and  the  results 
disclosed. 

The  icork  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  has  barely  completed  a  year's  work  at  the 
time  of  writing.     There  is  here  presented  a  summary, 

I.  Nearly  4000  papers  measuring  pupils'  ability  to 
read,  gathered  in  different  school  systems  of  the  state,  from 
Grade  III  to  and  including  the  senior  classes  in  the  normal 
schools,  were  scored,  the  data  assembled  and  analyzed, 
and  the  results  published.  This  study,  constituting  Bulle- 
tin No.  I,  was  immediately  in  ver^-  great  demand  from  all 
parts  of  this  country  and  from  foreign  countries.  The 
first  edition  of  500  copies  was  quickh-  exhausted  and  a 
second  edition  of  2500  copies  published. 

Though  intended  onl}-  as  a  preliminary  stud}-  certain 
results  were  established. 

1.  First  of  all,  an  adequate  method  of  measuring  ability 
to  read  in  terms  of  the  pttpil's  capacit}-  to  get  thought  from 
the  printed  page  was  established  for  the  use  of  superin- 
tendents. With  this  method  they  can  from  time  to  time 
measure  the  capacity  of  different  rooms  and  children  and 
know  what  progress  is  actually  being  made. 

2.  Unsuspected  differences  in  actual  reading  abilit}' 
within  the  same  class  were  revealed  .which  can  fairly  be 
characterized  as  enormous,  so  great  in  fact  as  to  render 
any  attempt  at  simultaneous  prodiictive  instruction  of  all 
grades  of  abilit}-  worse  than  futile. 
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3.  It  was  found  that  schools  and  school  systems  of  sub- 
stantial equality  in  results  differ  very  greatly  in  the  amount 
of  time  and  energ}-  given  to  reading.  For  instance  one 
system  which  has  excellent  teaching  of  one  of  the  "patent 
methods'"  spends  more  than  five  times  as  much  time  in  get- 
ting a  given  result  as  do  several  systems  with  simple  meth- 
ods in  getting  the  same  result. 

4.  It  was  demonstrated  that  pupils  are  frequently  found 
in  the  third  and  fourth  grades  who  have  as  high  reading 
capacity  as  the  average  of  the  eighth  or  as  many  pupils  in 
the  high  school.  A  means  is  afforded  of  identifying  these 
pupils  and  excusing  them  from  further  formal  instruction, 
thus  releasing  them  for  studies  in  which  they  are  less  pro- 
ficient and  the  teacher  for  pupils  who  are  more  backward. 

5.  It  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  study  that  ability  to 
read  bears  a  close  relation  to  ability  to  study  ;  that  failures 
of  pupils  in  higher  classes  is  often  due  to  their  inability  to 
grasp  the  thought  of  the  writer  from  the  printed  page  on 
which  that  thought  is  set  forth  ;  and  that  reading  ability 
may  probably  be  developed  as  a  function  of  study  ability, 
that  is  to  say,  that  properly  directed  and  supervised  study 
will  result  in  enhanced  reading  abilit}'. 

II.  The  beginnings  were  made  of  a  studj-  of  the  actual 
social  needs  of  arithmetic  content.  This  study  aims  to  dis- 
cover and  classify  the  processes  actually  needed  in  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  da5\  The  method  involves  interviews  with 
1000  citizens  or  more  ultimately.  It  will  be  a  slow  and 
laborious  process.  The  blanks  have  been  prepared  and 
work  is  going  slowly  on  in  the  hands  of  collaborators. 

This  study  wdll  be  followed,  it  is  hoped,  with  a  series  of 
studies  dealing  with  the  special  arithmetical  needs,  if  any, 
of  the  several  vocations. 

III.  An  extensive  study  has  been  made,  and  is  read}- 
for  publication,  dealing  with  the  capacity  of  pupils  to  read 
thought  from  the  I.atin  page  after  studying  Latin  from  one 
to  four  years  in  the  high  school. 

The  method  used  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  reading.     Twenty-nine  high  schools  were  measured  and 
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812  pupils.     A  mass   of   valuable  information  was    gath- 
ered and  the  following  conclusions  seem  to  be  justified  : 

1 .  The  schools  tested  as  measured  by  the  Latin  capac- 
it}^  of  their  graduates  in  college  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  other  states. 

2.  There  is  but  little  improvement  in  capacity  to  read 
the  meaning  of  ordinary  Latin  prose  after  the  second  year. 

3.  The  ability  attained  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  is 
meager  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  time,  energy  and  money 
devoted  to  Latin  study  and  teaching. 

4.  Of  the  three  methods  in  use,  the  direct,  the  transla- 
tion and  the  grammatical,  the  translation  method  is  slightly 
the  most  effective  and  the  direct  decidedly  the  least  effect- 
ive. In  time  used  the  translation  method  is  decidedly  the 
most  economical. 

5.  As  to  attainment  of  grammatical  sense,  that  is  abiHty 
to  react  correctly  to  a  grammatical  construction  as  distin- 
guished from  ability  to  tell  what  it  is,  pupils  who  have  had 
little  or  no  formal  instruction  in  Latin  grammar  on  the  whole 
do  better  than  those  who  have  had  much  instruction — and 
that  the  best  instruction  of  the  kind  we  have  been  able  to 
find  in  the  state. 

6.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  Latin  instruction  instead  of 
being  a  help  to  the  clear,  forcible,  elegant,  or  accurate  use 
of  English  is  either  of  no  effect  or  a  positive  harm.  This 
latter  point,  whether  of  no  effect  or  a  positive  harm,  we  hope 
to  clear  up  in  a  future  study. 

IV.  A  study  for  French  similar  to  that  for  Latin  has 
been  made.     The  results  have  not  yet  been  published. 

V.  A  study  of  results  in  stenograph}^  has  been  made, 
designed  chiefly  to  discover  the  relative  merits  in  respect  to 
efficiency  and  economy  between  the  direct  method  of  teach- 
ing in  which  pupils  take  notes  which  in  themselves  have  a 
meaning  from  the  first,  and  the  formal  method  in  which 
pupils  first  spend  many  months  of  drill  on  meaningless  sym- 
bols before  taking  dictation  of  connected  discourse.  This 
study  has  not  yet  been  published. 
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Projected  Work. 

I.  A  much  more  extensive  stiuly  of  reading.  This  will 
involve  a  comparison  of  results  found  in  the  preliminary 
study,  which  was  primarily  for  the  porpose  of  furnishing 
diagnostic  guidance  to  superintendents,  with  results  ob- 
tained in  a  field  study  made  one  year  later  upon  lo.coo 
pupils.  The  data  have  been  collected  and  are  in  process  of 
reduction. 

Further  studies  are  planned  in  which  the  test  material 
used  will  be  expository  in  type  instead  of  the  simple  narra- 
tiv'C  used  in  the  present  studies.  The  purpose  here  is  to 
ascertain  what,  if  any,  planes  and  types  of  reading  ability 
develop  as  the  pupil  grows  older. 

II.  A  stud}'  of  transfer  in  spelling  is  projected  similar  to 
that  of  O'Shea  but  based  upon  tests  given  to  several  thous- 
and children,  in  school  systems  first  tested  for  technique  in 
spelling  instruction.  Several  recent  studies  in  this  and 
other  subjects  have,  we  think,  been  inconclusive  because 
they  failed  to  account  for  the  effects  of  differences  in  tech- 
nique of  instruction. 

III.  A  study  of  the  various  systems  of  handwriting  in 
the  state  designed  to  reveal  differences  in  efficiency  and 
economy,  measured  in  terms  of  the  pupils'  writing  when  not 
under  control.  The  scales  of  Ayers  and  Freeman  will  be 
used. 

lY.  The  development  of  a  workable  scale  in  English 
composition.     The  scale  has  already  been  projected. 

V.  The  use  of  the  scale  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
series  of  norms  for  quality  of  composition  from  Grade  IV 
through  Grade  XII. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


Financial 


The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  state  aid  for 
the  years  19 15  and  19 16 

TABLE  NO.   30 

State  Aid  Distribution,  December,   19 15 

Districts  Entitled  to  State  School  Money — 191 5 


Town 


Average      Qualified         Salary         11.  S. 
atteiidancs     teachers        of  Supt.      tuition 


Total 


Acwortli 

$180  00 

$38  00 

$24  00 

$240  00 

Alexandria 

112  50 

120  00 

147  00 

379  50 

Allenstown 

$150  00 

150  00 

Alstead 

97  20 

256  00 

12  00 

365  20 

Alton 

216  00 

360  00 

275  00 

851  CO 

Amherst 

189  63 

434  00 

252  00 

875  63 

Andover 

236  80 

112  00 

293  80 

662  60 

Antrim 

180  33 

356  00 

225  00 

767  38 

Ashland 

34  00 

45  65 

79  65 

Ashland,  special 

324  00 

574  00 

898  00 

Atkinson 

134  06 

246  00 

180  CO 

140  80 

700  86 

Barnstead 

121  69 

93  30 

214  99 

Barrington 

131  63 

600  00 

751  63 

Bartlett 

86  25 

180  00 

103  12 

375  37 

Bartlett,  special 

180  00 

288  00 

103  13 

571  13 

Bath 

81  00 

196  00 

160  00 

310  80 

747  80 

Bath,  special 

54  00 

216  00 

106  66 

376  66 

Bedford 

190  98 

60  00 

283  33 

534  31 

Belmont 

238  84 

276  00 

188  00 

233  49 

936  33 

Bethlehem 

100  00 

337  00 

437  00 

Bethlehem,  special 

240  00 

240  CO 

Boscawen 

326  48 

230  00 

6as  51 

1,194  99 

Brentwood 

102  00 

62  00 

164  CO 

Bristol 

48  00 

48  00 

Camptou 

187  80 

190  00 

327  99 

7C5  79 
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Town 


Average     Qualified        Salary         H.  S. 
attendance    teachers      of  Supt.      tuition 


Total 


t'anaan 

$188  64 

$140  00 

$112  80 

$441  44 

Cinaan,  special 

108  00 

72  00 

36  00 

216  00 

C  india 

175  00 

322  00 

48  00 

545  00 

Canterbury 

23  86 

23  86 

Charlestown 

324  00 

462  00 

$200  00 

272  00 

1,258  00 

Chatham 

30  00 

60  00 

90  00 

Chester 

106  20 

116  00 

101  90 

324  10 

'Chesterfield 

98  00 

64  00 

7  60 

164  60 

'Chichester 

90  00 

184  00 

187  50 

461  50 

Claremont 

800  00 

800  00 

"Colebrook 

120  00 

40  00 

271  10 

431  10 

'Colebrook,  special 

324  00 

720  00 

300  00 

1,344  00 

vCDlumbia 

131  08 

148  00 

366  67 

46  00 

691  75 

(Concord 

313  37 

313  37 

'Concord,  Penacook 

600  00 

600  00 

'Conway                        * 

648  00 

1,296  00 

515  62 

2,459  62 

Cornish 

219  00 

144  00 

363  CO 

Dalton 

133  00 

60  00 

292  00 

487  00 

Danbury 

150  00 

134  00 

137  34 

421  34 

Danville 

72  00 

100  00 

24  00 

196  00 

Deerfield 

157  00 

16  00 

26  42 

199  42 

Deeriiig 

36  00 

36  00 

Derry 

525  00 

2,100  50 

2,625  50 

Derry,  special 

87  50 

366  40 

453  90 

Dorchester 

75  00 

22  00 

252  CO 

349  00 

Dublin 

94  88 

94  88 

Dummer 

8  00 

8  00 

Durliam 

180  00 

354  00 

300  00 

311  40 

1,145  40 

East  Kingston 

72  00 

72  00 

144  00 

Easton 

64  66 

64  66 

'Eaton 

157  50 

20  00 

45  96 

223  46 

Effingham 

124  80 

96  00 

50  00 

270  80 

Enfield 

322  92 

430  00 

175  00 

927  92 

Ejiping 

315  00 

216  00 

531  00 
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TABLE  NO.   \o— Continued 


Town 


Average       Qualified         Salary  IT.  S. 

attendance     teachers        of  Supt.        tnilion 


Total 


Epsona 

$93  00 

$U8  00 

$87  16 

$328  16 

Errol 

$300  00 

5  76 

3C5  76 

Exeter 

800  00 

SCO  CO 

Farmington,  town 

108  00 

261  50 

369  50 

Farmington,  special 

393  47 

744  00 

3S6  67 

1,504  14 

Fitzwilliam 

315  00 

432  00 

202  50 

84  00 

1,033  50 

Francestown 

T8  75 

70  00 

16  00 

104  75 

Fremont 

139  00 

156  00 

132  30 

427  30 

Gilmantown 

192  00 

164  00 

237  CO 

82  11 

675  11 

Gilsnin 

136  80 

82  80 

112  00 

331  CO 

Goffstown,  town 

153  32 

153  32 

Goffstown,  special 

2  72 

2  72 

Gorham 

too  00 

800  00 

Goslien 

75  00 

60  00 

7  20 

142  20 

Greenfield 

78  75 

140  00 

78  40 

297  15 

Greenland 

85  50 

152  00 

125  00 

362  50 

Hampstead 

225  00 

288  00 

200  00 

713  00 

Hampton 

250  00 

250  00 

Hampton  Falls 

100  00 

100  00 

Hancock 

51  00 

225  20 

200  00 

56  80 

533  00 

Hanover,  town 

113  74 

138  00 

300  00 

104  00 

655  74 

Hanover,  special 

305  25 

814  00 

400  00 

1,510  25 

Harrisville 

81  00 

192  00 

.    20  56 

293  56 

Haverhill,  town 

540  00 

934  00 

316  67 

1,790  67 

Haverhill,  Woodsville 

594  00 

772  CO 

316  C7 

1,682  G7 

Henniker 

201  30 

152  CO 

353  30 

Hill 

76  05 

134  80 

105  00 

315  85 

Hillsborough,  town 

67  50 

94  00 

150  00 

240  00 

551  50 

Hillsborough,  siiecial 

243  00 

360  CO 

225  00 

828  00 

Hinsdale 

268  12 

268  12 

Holli3 

216  00 

288  00 

180  00 

684  00 

Hopkinton 

196  32 

166  00 

283  34 

045  66 

Hudson 

306  00 

204  00 

240  00 

C53  20 

1,403  20 

Jaffrey 

675  00 

78)  00 

290  00 

1,751  00 
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Town 


Average        Qualified         Salary         H.  S. 
attendance     teachers        ot  Supt.        tuition 


Total 


Jefferson 

$252  00 

$3C8  CO 

$342  85 

$962  85 

Kensington 

136  24 

72  00 

$54  80 

263  04 

Kingston 

168  00 

204  00 

372  CO 

Lancaster,  town 

238  00 

286  00 

360  00 

884  00 

Lancaster,  special 

576  00 

936  00 

1,512  00 

Landaff 

170  00 

68  00 

212  50 

50  40 

500  90 

Langdon 

62  66 

160  00 

75  00 

14  00 

311  66 

Lebanon,  town 

275  00 

432  96 

707  96 

Lebanon,  high  school 

400  00 

400  00 

Lebanon,  West 

150  00 

150  00 

Lee 

53  60 

72  00 

150  00 

275  60 

Lempster 

79  38 

148  00 

73  eo 

300  98 

Lisbon,  town 

108  00 

144  00 

212  50 

347  40 

811  90 

Lisbon,  Sugar  Hill 

212  50 

32  40 

244  90 

Lisbon,  special 

432  00 

762  00 

262  50 

1,456  50 

Littleton 

700  00 

700  00 

Londonderry 

281  76 

454  00 

262  50 

182  (30 

1,180  86 

Loudon 

187  50 

57  55 

245  05 

Lyman 

80  00 

20  00 

22  80 

122  80 

Lyme 

210  00 

356  00 

94  74 

660  74 

Lyndeborough 

93  09 

148  40 

241  49 

Madison 

109  50 

292  00 

103  13 

29  32 

533  C5 

Marlboro 

540  00 

571  CO 

200  00 

73  30 

1,384  30 

Marlow 

64  00 

24  00 

70  84 

158  64 

Mason 

53  70 

96  00 

149  70 

Meredith 

222  75 

90  00 

90  26 

403  01 

Merrimack 

182  70 

146  00 

250  00 

578  70 

Middleton 

90  00 

14  JO 

104  40 

Milan 

226  59 

136  00 

:!62  59 

Milford 

468  00 

468  00 

Monroe 

90  00 

96  00 

Newcastle 

112  CO 

1-12  00 

New  Durham 

46  50 

76  50 

123  00 

Newfiekls 

135  00 

144  00 

100  00 

267  90 

646  90 

Nrw  Hampton 

234  00 

200  00 

541  92 

975  92 
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TABIyE  NO.   xo— Continued 


-Town 

Average 
attendance 

Qualified 
teachers 

Salary 
of  S\ipt. 

H.  S. 

tuition 

Total 

Newington 

$125  00 

$125  00 

New  Ipswich 

$216  00 

$284  00 

230  00 

730  00 

New  London 

157  50 

170  00 

327  50 

Newmarket 

508  20 

656  00 

400  CO 

1,564  20 

Newport 

680  00 

680  00 

Nt•^vton 

270  CO 

46  00 

316  00 

Northfiekl 

50  25 

$12  00 

62  25 

Northumberland 

1,008  00 

720  00 

366  67 

2,094  67 

Northwood 

378  84 

74  00 

774  60 

1,227  44 

Orford 

163  30 

88  00 

96  20 

347  50 

Ossipee 

144  CO 

42  00 

56  00 

242  00 

Pelham 

256  20 

286  00 

542  20 

Pembroke 

262  43 

758  00 

350  00 

1,370  43 

Piermont 

93  75 

132  CO 

137  75 

363  50 

Peterboro 

300  00 

300  OO 

Pittsfleld 

498  40 

504  00 

375  00 

1,377  40 

Plaistow 

504  00 

288  00 

106  00 

898  CO 

Plymouth 

540  00 

364  00 

904  00 

Randolph 

100  00 

100  00 

Raymond 

252  00 

340  00 

200  00 

130  20 

922  20 

Rindge 

180  00 

180  00 

Rollinsford 

396  OJ 

576  00 

972  00 

Rumney 

155  00 

155  00 

Rye 

300  00 

300  00 

Salem 

470  08 

792  00 

300  CO 

798  96 

2,361  04 

Salisbury 

ih  00 

60  to 

7  90 

112  90 

Sandowu 

157  50 

25  10 

182  60 

Seabroolt 

519  75 

336  00 

39  25 

895  00 

Shelburne 

100  00 

100  CO 

South  Hampton 

72  CO 

40  00 

112  CO 

Springfield 

45  00 

CO  CO 

76  20 

181  20 

Starlv 

67  75 

67  75 

Ste\\artstown 

315  00 

40  00 

300  00 

655  00 

Strafford 

140  80 

140  80 

Stratford 

162  00 

430  00 

366  66 

958  66 

28o 


SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 


TABLK  NO.  z^— Continued 


Town 

Stratham 

Sullivan 

Sunapee 

Surry 

Swanzey 

Tamworth 

Temple 

Thornton 

Tilton,  town 

Tilton,  special 

Troy 

Tuftonboro 

Unity 

Wakefield 

Walpolf 

Warren 

Weare 

Wentworth 

Wentworth's  Location 

Westmoreland 

Whitefleld 

Whitefield,  special 

Wilmot 

Wilton 

Winchester 

Windham 

Wolfeboro 

Woodstock 


Average      Qualified         Salary         H.  S. 
attendance    teachers        of  8upt.       tuition 


$144  00 
76  87 

178  50 
45  50 

324  GO 

135  00 
64  66 

137  70 


540  00 

77  24 
137  25 
336  00 
1,080  00 
106  98 
186  00 

96  00 


$144  00 


72  00 

54  00 

720  00 

510  00 

(U  00 


374  00 

72  00 

78  00 

500  00 

1,152  00 

96  00 

252  00 

24  00 


81  00 

90  00 
495  CO 
150  00 
384  01 
488  60 

77  85 
324  00 

334  00  

$31,995  07  $37,768  20 


190  00 
288  00 
936  00 
24  00 
490  00 
644  00 
192  00 
936  00 


$173  25 


105  00 

164  00 
286  00 

202  50 


415  00 


283  33 


100  00 
260  00 
137  15 
480  00 


365  00 


458  33 


$187  00 
8  00 


266  16 
32  00 


224  00 
51  36 

246  00 
66  64 


11  40 


50  79 
65  65 
24  00 

58  64 
227  70 

60  00 


168  00 


Total 

$475  00 

84  87 

250  50 

99  50 

1,483  41 
677  00 
238  66 
361  70 
215  36 
5B2  00 

1,183  14 
149  24 
226  65 
836  00 

2,647  00 
253  77 
786  98 
144  00 
100  00 
589  64 
742  85 

1,911  00 
234  00 

1,239  01 

1,421  35 
269  85 

1,718  33 
492  00 


*  $224.00  was  added  after  the  books  were 
qualified  teachers  $37,992.20  and  the  total  $113,8 


$26,613  37    $17,291  44  $113,6*58  08* 
closed,  making  the  state  aid  for 


FINANCIAL  28r 

TABI.E  NO.  31 
State  Aid  Distribution,  December,   1916 
Districts  Entitled  to  State  School  Money — 19 16 


Town 

Average 
attendance 

Qualified 
teachers 

Salary 
of  Supt. 

H.  S. 
tuition 

Total 

Acworth 

$225  00 

$28  66 

$253  66 

Alexandria 

150  00 

$90  00 

24  00 

2(54  00 

AUenstovvn 

$170  00 

170  00 

Alstead 

112  00 

204  00 

18  66 

324  66 

Alton 

216  00 

576  00 

300  00 

1,092  00- 

Amherst 

252  00 

252  00 

Andover 

272  00 

234  00 

5C6  00 

Antrim 

186  33 

284  00 

225  00 

695  38 

Ashland,  town 

33  00 

40  00 

73  00 

Ashland,  special 

324  00 

648  00 

972  03 

Atkinson 

118  00 

216  00 

210  00 

125  50 

669  50 

Barnstead 

41  40 

41  40 

Barrington 

90  00 

24  00 

467  46 

581  46 

Bartlett,  town 

(!6  00 

132  00 

106  25 

304  25 

Bartlett,  special 

144  00 

216  00 

106  25 

4t:6  25 

Bath,  town 

103  00 

120  GO 

160  00 

247  00 

6:35  00 

Bath,  special 

72  00 

288  00 

106  67 

466  67 

Bedford 

192  3ij 

206  00 

300  00 

698  33 

Belmont 

350  00 

286  00 

200  00 

408  67 

1,242  67 

Benton 

30  00 

30  00 

Bethlehem,  town 

118  75 

128  4J 

247  15 

Bethlehem,  special 

255  00 

£55  00 

Boseawen 

286  98 

214  00 

612  00 

1,112  98 

Brentwood 

105  00 

70  00 

175  00 

Bristol,  special 

lOJ  00 

100  00 

Bristol,  town 

50  00 

50  00 

Campton 

157  15 

253  00 

140  00 

553  15 

Canaan,  town 

273  76 

136  00 

90  80 

500  56 

Canaan,  special 

108  00 

120  00 

32  00 

2(30  00- 

Candia 

262  50 

302  00 

23  44 

587  94 

Charlestown 

282  64 

514  00 

212  50 

40  CO 

1,049  14 

Chatham 

22  50 

60  00 

82  50' 

Chester 

108  00 

72  00 

21  70 

201  70. 
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SUPSRINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    IXSTRUCTION 


TABLE  NO.   -.\— Continued 


Town 

Average 
attendance 

Qualified 

teachers 

Salary 
of  Supt. 

H.  S. 
tuition 

Total 

Chesterfield 

$94  20 

$18  00 

$142  -20 

Chichester 

96  00 

106  00 

$1S7  50 

389  50 

Claremont 

812  50 

812  30 

Colebrook,  town 

120  00 

20  00 

330  00 

$336  CO 

806  00 

Colebrook,  special 

288  00 

792  00 

330  00 

1,410  00 

Columbia 

127  56 

128  00 

366  67 

622  23 

Concord,  town 

300  00 

300  00 

Concord,  Penacook 

6C0  00 

600  00 

Conway 

684  00 

1,296  00 

531  25 

2.511  25 

Cornish 

121  35 

152  00 

273  35 

Dalton 

157  50 

163  80 

321  30 

Danbury 

120  00 

180  00 

300  00 

Danville 

54  00 

216  CO 

36  00 

306  00 

Deerfleld 

151  50 

60  CO 

300  00 

31  05 

342  55 

Deering 

30  00 

30  CO 

Derry,  town 

525  00 

2,186  75 

2,711  73 

Derry,  special 

87  50 

354  75 

442  25 

Dorchester 

75  00 

196  00 

271  00 

Dublin 

94  88 

94  88 

Dumiuer 

45  00 

45  00 

Dunbarton 

128  56 

128  56 

Durham 

190  00 

360  CO 

356  25 

226  00 

1,132  25 

East  Kingston 

72  40 

74  00 

146  40 

Easton 

72  00 

72  00 

Eaton 

90  00 

53  06 

148  06 

Effiingham 

113  55 

64  00 

64  00 

241  55 

Enfield 

324  00 

336  00 

175  00 

835  00 

Epping 

360  00 

288  00 

287  50 

935  50 

Epsom 

105  00 

70  00 

175  00 

Errol 

330  CO 

330  00 

Exeter 

900  00 

900  00 

Parmington,  town 

72  00 

90  25 

162  25 

Farmington,  special 

558  20 

820  00 

400  00 

1,773  20 

Fitzwilliara 

358  33 

504  00 

190  00 

40  00 

1,037  33 

Francestown 

73  80 

132  00 

16  00 

221  £0 

FINANCIAL 
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TABLE  NO.   z'i-— Continued 


Town 


Average      Qualified  Salary         H.  S. 

attendance    teachers         of  Supt.      tuition 


Total 


Franconia 

$250  00 

$250  00 

Tremont 

$144  00 

$144  00 

$100  80 

394  80 

Gilford 

124  50 

198  00 

322  50 

GiLmanton 

225  00 

284  00 

250  00 

281  00 

1,040  CO 

Gilsum 

95  79 

106  00 

96  00 

297  79 

Goffstown,  town 

66  20 

66  20 

Goffstown,  special 

300  00 

3C0  00 

Gorham 

800  00 

800  00 

Goshen 

75  00 

18  00 

7  50 

100  50 

Grafton 

150  00 

CO  00 

210  00 

Greenfield 

79  20 

140  00 

72  00 

291  20 

Greenland 

152  00 

152  00 

178  13 

482  13 

Grot  on 

12  00 

12  00 

Hampstead 

222  50 

356  00 

200  00 

778  50 

Hampton 

275  00 

275  00 

Hampton  Falls 

52  00 

150  00 

202  00 

Hancock 

178  90 

462  00 

200  CO 

840  eo 

Hanover,  town 

115  69 

274  00 

250  00 

639  69 

Hanover,  special 

333  00 

956  00 

400  00 

1,689  CO 

Harris  ville 

79  19 

150  00 

229  19 

Haverhill,  town 

510  00 

1,033  00 

316  66 

1,892  60 

Haverhill,  Woodsville 

675  00 

798  00 

316  67 

1,789  67 

Henniker 

227  95 

172  00 

257  14 

657  09 

Hill 

76  50 

133  00 

110  00 

322  50 

Hillsboro,  town 

72  00 

106  00 

150  CO 

190  00 

518  00 

Hillsboro,  special 

216  00 

412  00 

225  00 

S53  CO 

Hinsdale 

268  12 

268  12 

flollis 

216  00 

328  00 

180  00 

724  00 

Hopkinton 

201  61 

304  00 

257  15 

762  76 

Hudson 

315  00 

350  CO 

280  00 

538  60 

1,478  60 

Jaffrey 

604  63 

789  60 

275  00 

1,669  23 

Jefferson 

252  00 

551  00 

364  26 

1,170  26 

Kensington 

133  73 

134  00 

150  00 

37  40 

455  13 

Kingston 

181  25 

144  00 

325  25 

Lancaster,  town 

204  00 

340  00 

352  00 

896  00 

Lancaster,  special 

576  00 

990  00 

1,506  00 

Landaff 

192  00 

144  GO 

2C0  00 

ft5  00 

601  00 

284 


SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 


TABLK  NO.   \i  — Continued 


Town 

Average 
attendance 

Qualified 
teachers 

Salary 

of  Supt. 

U.S. 

tuition 

Ti.tal 

Langdon 

$85  32 

$196  03 

$75  00 

$3  60 

$339  92 

Lebanon,  town 

275  00 

296  60 

571  66 

Lebanon,  special 

400  00 

400  00 

Lebanon,  West 

150  00 

150  00 

Lee 

150  00 

150  00 

Lempster 

62  00 

190  00 

30  00 

282  00 

Lisbon,  town 

144  00 

216  03 

200  00 

352  00 

912  00 

Lisbon,  special 

432  00 

792  00 

262  50 

1,4S6  .50 

Lisbon,  Svigar  Hill 

72  03 

144  00 

175  00 

28  80 

419  80 

Littleton 

831  25 

831  25 

Londonderry 

281  7(5 

424  CO 

£62  50 

968  20 

Loitdon 

187  50 

187  50 

Lyman 

64  00 

20  40 

S4  40 

Lyme 

211  20 

444  00 

53  72 

708  93 

Lyndeboro 

133  04 

263  20 

396  24 

Madbury 

48  00 

64  00 

112  00 

Madison 

107  25 

262  00 

lOi)  25 

15  a3 

490  83 

Marlborough 

627  72 

484  00 

200  00 

309  92 

1,621  64 

Mar  low 

52  50 

70  00 

64  00 

186  50 

Mason 

54  00 

86  00 

140  00 

Meredith 

224  44 

330  00 

38  66 

593  10 

Merrimack 

188  37 

434  00 

283  34 

905  71 

Middleton 

93  00 

36  00 

129  00 

Milan 

192  72 

132  00 

324  72 

Milford 

468  00 

468  00 

Milton 

216  00 

248  00 

464  00 

Monroe 

48  00 

86  00 

150  00 

284  00 

New  Boston 

300  00 

300  00 

Newca-stle 

96  00 

96  00 

Newfields 

162  00 

144  00 

100  00 

84  30 

490  30 

New  Hampton 

225  00 

180  00 

306  00 

711  00 

Newington 

.57  00 

152  00 

118  75 

327  75 

New  Ipswich 

214  86 

430  00 

230  00 

874  80 

New  London 

180  00 

180  00 

Newmarket 

473  20 

488  80 

400  00 

1,31:2  00 

FINANCIAI, 
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TABLE  NO.    M— Continued 


Town 

Average 
attendance 

Quahfied 
teachers 

Salary 
of  Siipt. 

H.  S. 
tuition   . 

Total 

Newport 

$450  00 

$450  00 

Newton 

$270  00 

270  00 

Northfiekl 

486  00 

$544  00 

1,030  00 

Northumberland 

1,008  00 

860  00 

366  66 

2,234  66 

Northwood 

433  89 

288  00 

30O  00 

$532  50 

1,554  39 

Orford 

130  28 

174  00 

91  08 

395  36 

Ossipee 

173  25 

90  00 

139  98 

403  23 

Pelham 

256  20 

410  00 

666  20 

Pembroke 

315  GO 

712  00 

396  66 

1,423  66 

Peterborough 

300  00 

300  00 

Piermont 

120  00 

64  00 

144  00 

328  00 

Pittsfield 

504  00 

490  00 

375  00 

1,369  00 

Plainfield 

113  63 

350  00 

142  00 

605  63 

Plaistow 

504  00 

360  00 

62  88 

926  88 

Plymouth 

510  00 

512  00 

1,C52  CO 

Randolph 

ICO  00 

100  00 

Raymond 

216  00 

504  00 

237  50 

47  00 

1,004  50 

Rindge 

170  00 

170  00 

Rollinsford 

432  00 

456  00 

888  00 

Rumney 

126  86 

136  00 

84  00 

346  86 

Rye 

29(5  87 

296  87 

Salem 

426  00 

936  00 

350  00 

372  00 

2,084  CO 

Salisbury 

45  75 

60  00 

17  00 

122  75 

Sandown 

90  00 

14  40 

104  40 

Seabrook 

582  75 

350  00 

41  50 

974  25 

Shelburne 

100  00 

100  00 

South  Hampton 

30  00 

28  00 

76  80 

134  80 

Springfield 

20  97 

20  97 

Stewartstown 

150  00 

180  00 

36  00 

366  00 

Strafford 

356  25 

210  00 

124  60 

690  85 

Stratford 

162  00 

360  00 

3G6  67 

888  67 

St  rat  ham 

144  00 

144  00 

204  40 

492  40 

Sullivan 

76  25 

88  CO 

4  00 

168  25 

Stinapee 

270  CO 

270  00 

Surry 

50  50 

50  50 

2  86 


SUPKRIN'TENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 


TABLK    NO.   -Ki  —  Contimicd 


Town     . 

Average 
attendadct 

Qualified 
;    teachers 

Salary 
ot  Supt. 

H.  S. 

tiiition 

Total 

Swanzey 

$4.-J0  00 

$534  00 

$173  25 

$312  60 

$1,569  85 

Tamworth 

11!)  03 

556  00 

675  63 

Temple 

02  00 

48  OJ 

105  00 

215  00 

Thornton 

US  50 

12  80 

161  76 

323  06 

Tilton,  town 

175  00 

175  00 

Tilton,  special 

300  00 

3G0  00 

Troy 

540  00 

446  00 

190  00 

40  00 

1,216  00 

Tuftonboro 

112  00 

68  OJ 

180  00 

"Wakefield 

315  00 

560  00 

875  00 

Walpole 

090  00 

1,158  00 

415  00 

2,563  00 

Warren 

108  00 

72  00 

38  40 

218  40 

Weare 

204  30 

318  00 

257  15 

56  00 

835  45 

Wentvvorth 

150  00 

100  00 

36  00 

286  00 

Wentworth's  Location 

110  00 

110  00 

Westmoreland 

81  00 

290  00 

260  00 

48  24 

679  24 

Whitefleld,  town 

00  00 

240  00 

145  74 

151  20 

626  94 

Wliitefield,  special 

495  00 

864  00 

510  00 

1,869  00 

Wilmot 

150  00 

60  00 

48  00 

258  00 

Wilton 

&50  00 

850  00 

365  CO 

1,565  00 

Winchester 

492  80 

704  GO 

288  75 

1,485  55 

Wolfeboro 

351  00 

1,008  00 

500  00 

1,859  00 

Woodstock 

270  00 

216  00 

15S  00 

644  00 

$33,190  38 

$13,372  40    $30,287  50      ! 

f  13,220  55 

$120,076  83 

FINANCIAL  2S7 

ESTIMATED  NEEDS  OF  STATE  AID  PLAN 
for  191 7-18  and  1918-19 

The  requirements  for  state  aid  based  upon  the  experience  of 
the  past  five  years,  and  including  estimates  for  recommended  state- 
wide supervision,  balances  to  be  held  in  the  treasury  as  in  previous 
years  are  shown  by  the  following  tabulation.  The  expenditures 
for  1915-16  and  1916-17  are  given  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


Average 
attendance 

Qualified 
teacliers 

Tuition 

Superin- 
tendent 

Total 

1915-16, 

$31,995-07 

$37,992.20 

117,291.44 

$26,613.37 

$113,892.08 

I9I6-I7, 

33.190.38 

43,372.40 

i3. --226.55 

30,287.50 

120  076  83 

I9I7-I8, 

35.777-16 

47,321.82 

10,000.00 

42,900.00 

135.998-98 

I9I8-I9, 

38,363.94 

51,271.24 

10,000.00 

42,900.00 

142,535.18 

There  should  be  a  balance  in  the  treasury  September  i,  1917,  of 
$12,479.69.  The  estimated  payments  for  December,  1917,  are 
$[35,998.98.  The  appropriation  required  for  the  fiscal  year,  1917-18 
is  therefore  $123,669.27.  The  appropriation  required  for  the  fiscal 
year  1918-19  is  $142,535.18. 

DEPARTMENTAL  EXPENDITURES 

The  following  tables  show  the  departmental  expenditures  for 
1914-15  and  1915-16. 

TABLE  NO.   32 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Showing  Appropriations    and     Expenditures    for 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  August  31,   1915 

Appropriations  Expenditures 

Salary-  of  Superintendent  $4,000.00  $4,000.00 

Salaries  of  Deptities  6,500.00  6,100.00 

Travel  of  Deputies  1,400.00  1,102.45 

Salaries  of  Clerks  2,500.00  1,799.43 

Attendance  Officer  1,000.00  360.08 

Incidentals  1,400.00  1,291.11 

Printing  1,000.00  98S.21 

Child  Labor  enforcement 

Salaries  2,400.00  2,400.00 

Travel  and  printing  2,200.00  1,294.62 

Printing  Report  1,400.00  1,134.98 


288       superintendent  of  public  instruction 
Teachers'  Institute  Fund 

Appropriations  Expenditures 

Interest  on  Fund  $2,383.92 

Institutes  for  3'ear  $1,700.71 

Printing  525-25 

Examinations  145.60 


$2,371.56 

TABLE   NO.  33 

Showing  Appropriations  and  Expenditures  for 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  August  31,  1916 

Appropriations  Expenditures 

Salary  of  Superintendent                $4,000.00  $4,000.00 

Salaries  of  Deputies                           6.500.00  6,212.51 

Travel  of  Deputies                              1,400,00  1,115.63 

Clerical  Expenses                               2,000.00  1,999.46 

Attendance  Officer                              1,000.00  817.47 

Incidentals                                            1,500.00  1,493.69 

Printing  Blanks                                   1,000.00  999-15 
Child  Eabor  Enforcement 

Salaries                                          2,400.00  2,400  00 

Travel  and  printing                    1,400.00  1,368.35 

Teachers'  Institute  Fund 

Interest  on  Fund  $2,383.92 

Institutes  for  year  $1,307.84 

Field  Work  126.30 

Printing  719-98 

Examinations  229.80 


$2,383-92 


Special  Appropriations 

Courses  of  Study  $550.00  $550.00 

School  Registers  6co.oo  593-50 


FINANCIAL 
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The  estimated  needs  of  appropriations  for  the  conduct  of 
the  department  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  years  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  table. 

TABLE  NO.  34 

Departmental  Estimates  for  1917-18  and  1918-19 


1917-18 
Salary  of  Superintendent  $4,000.00 

Salaries  of  Deputies  7,000.00 

Traveling  expenses  of  Deputies       1,520.00 
Attendance  and  Child    Labor  in- 
spectors 4,000.00 
Child    Labor    and    attendance — 

travel  and  printing  2,200.00 

Clerical  expenses  2,500.00 

Incidentals  1,650.00 

Printing  Report 

Printing  Blanks  1,000.00 

New  edition  high  school  course 

of  study 
Total  departmental  expenses         23,870.00 

For  support  and  encouragement 
of  schools — state  aid  act,  bal- 
ance to  be  held  in  treasury       123,519.29 

Mothers'    Aid    Act — payment   of 

grants  30,000.00 

Teachers'  pensions  21,808.00 


1918-19 

$4,000.00 

7,000.00 

1,520.00 

4,200.00 

2,200.00 
2,500.00 
1,650.00 
1,400.00 
1,300.00 

600.00 
26,370.00 


142,535.18 

30,000.00 
24,028.00 
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APPENDIX 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 
1915-1916 


STATISTICAL   TABLES 

TABLE  No.  I 
(For  the  year  ending  July  15,  1916.) 
SCHOOLS  BELOW  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


TOWNS 


0)     M 

0 

"1 

a   0 

39 

CD 
0 

3 
s 
a. 

0 
0 

1 
0 

1  i 

'tn 
0 

0 
0 

-g 
90 

5g 

Oi 

0 
00 
S3 

1 

c 

Ac\vorth  . .   

Albany 

Alexandria 

AUenstown 

Alstead 

Alton 

Amherst 

Andover 

Antrim  

Ashland,  town 

Ashland,  special. . 

Atkinson  

Auburn 

Barnstead 

Barrington 

Bartlett,  town.   

Bartlett,  special... 

Bath,  town 

Bath,  special 

Bedford 

Belmont 

Bennington 

Benton 

Berlin 

Bethlehem,  town . . 

Bethlehem,  special 

Boscawen 

Bow 

Bradford 

Brentwood 

Bridgewater 

Bristol,  town 

Bristol,  special  .... 

Brookfield 

Brookline 

Canipton 

Canaan,  town 

Canaan,  special 

Candia 

Canterbury 


8 
3 
8 
4 
7 

7 
8 
10 
6 

9 

4 

7 

4 

8 

6 

4 
3 
3 

4 

1 
3 

i 

1 

2 

1 
2 

....  . 

■  —  1 

2| 

8 

8 
4 


3 
3 
5 
2 
10 

9 
3 

"'■A 

4 

3 
3 

2 

C 



2 

10 
9 
2 
8 

4 
7 
9 

8 

3 
3 
5 
<> 

1 

3 

1 
4 

1 
2 

1 
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10 
9 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

H 

I 

8 
4 

3 
5 
5 
3 

2 

2 
1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 
1, 

2 

10 
9 
2 

8 
6 

6 
2 

i 

3 

'i 

1 

30! 

24! 

30. 

35i 

341 


36 
36 
34 
35 

24 
27 
36 
30 
36 

32i 

a5| 
36; 

35 
351 


30  30.00 

21  22.96 

. .  30.00 

35  35.00 
.34  34.00 

36  36.00 
3fi  36.00 
33  33.50 
35'  35.50 
30 1  a3.00 

I 

361  36.00 

36  36.00 

32  32.14 
21  32,26 
30  30.00 

33  33.C0 
36  36.00 
361  36.00 
36!  36.00 
33i  34.64 

33  35.00 

38  38.00 

29:  30.00 

381  38.00 

36  36.00 

36i  36.CO 

35  35.66 


36.00 
28.12 
35.00 

24.C0 
26.68 
36.00 
30.00 
36.00 


31.43 
34.22 
36.00 
a5  35.C0 
t9.   34.00 
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TABLE  No.  I — Continued 


, 

4-4 

o   « 

o 

o 

0) 

tn 

^    tc 

X> 

o 

o 

.2 

3  t>> 
5  s 

s 

TOWNS 

o 
c 

V 
3} 

'o  i 

-  1 

+3     .rt 

,3 

5 

c 

t 

£  2 

0     , 

1^ 

fi 

be    X 

c   »- 

oj   o 

c 

t^  ^ 

5^ 

0) 

^^ 

Carroll 

Center  Harboi 

Charlestown 

Chatham 

Chester 

Chesterfleld 

Chichester 

Claremont 

Clarksville 

Colebrook,  town 

Colebrook,  special. . 

Columbia 

Concord,  town 

Concord,  Union 

Concord,  Penacook. 

Conway 

Cornish 

Crovdon  

Dalton 

Danbury  

Danville 

Deerfield 

Deerinjr 

Derry,  town    

Derry,  special 

Dorchester 

Dover 

Dublin 

Dummer 

Dunbar  ton 

Durham  

East  Kingston.. 

Easton 

Eaton 

Effingham  

Ellsworth . . .  •. 

Enfield  

Epping 

Epsom 

Errol 

Exeter 

Farmington,  town.. 
Farniington,  special 

Fitzwilliam 

Francestown 


6 

4 
9 
-1 

2 

9 

3 
1 
2 

2 

fi 

2 

6 
6 
31 

4 

3 

.51 

11 

16 

6 
6 
31 

1 

;:::::| 

5 
9 

4 

4 
5 

1 

9 
9 
52 
11 

4 
2 

1 

1 
3 

17 
11 

3 

1 

1; 
1 

i! 

3 

6 
6 

3 
9 
5 
2S 
9 



3 

;::::: 

23 

2 

■■■'32 
2 

] 

6 
2 



9 

5 

2 
3 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

5 

4 

6 
9 

1 
3 

1 

1 

i 

3 
5 

7 

1 
9 

5 

1 
1 
3 

2 

• 

5 

1 
17 

1 

16 

9 

6 
6 

1 

6 
ft 

6 

0 

5 

1 

i 

36 


33 


36  36.00 

29  30.75 
.S5  35.33 

30  30.00 
36  36.00 

i-8  31.40 

32  32.00 

3fi  556.00 

22  28.20 

30  30.00 

36  36.00 

31  31.89 

28  31.35 
38  38.00 
36  36.00 

36  36.00 

32  32.36 

21  27.00 
30  30.00 
30  30.00 

30  36.00 

30  30.30 

10  23.75 

36  36.00 

36  36.00 

12  30.00 

37  37.00 

35  35.80 

29  29.80 
32  32.00 

36  36  00 
36  3(3.20 
12  2S.0O 

30  30.00 
30  30.28 

22  22.00 
32  35.30 
3'i  36.00 
.35  35.00 
36  36.00 

36  36.00 

36  36.00 

36  36.88 

35  a5.33 

32  32.80 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 
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TOWNS 


T; 

-5 

o 

"3 

S 

1 

11 

a  ^ 

b 

o 

o 

^ 

-^ 

■n 

3  s 

o 

"o 

4h 
O 

0) 

o 

O 

1 

^  a 

fl 

o 

-d 

"n 

o 

J  ^ 

_^ 

73 

^4 

0 

02 

1 

K 

03 

5^ 

O 

Franconia. 
Franklin  . . 
Krt  edom .. 
Fremont  .. 
Gilford  ... 


Gilmanton..   

Gil.'suni 

Goffstown,  town  . . 
Goffstown,  special. 
Gorham     


Goshen  — 
Grafton .. . . 
Granthajn  . 
Greenfield . 
Greenland  . 


Greenville 

Groron  

Hampstead.  — 

Hampton 

Hampton  Falls 


Hancock  

H  anover ,  town    . . 
Hanover,  special. 

Harrisville 

Hart's  Location  . . 


Haverhill,  town 

Haverhill,  Woodsville 

Hebron  

Henniker 

Hill 


Hillsljoro,  town  . . 
Hillslwro,  spe<'ial. 

Hinsdale 

Hoklerness 

Hollis 


Hooksett 

Hojjkinton 

Hudson 

Jackson,  town.. 
Jackson,  sptcial 


Jaffrey 

Jefferson . .   , 

Keene 

Kensington 
Kingston  . . . 


2 

2 

3          2 

1           4 

3          1 

2 

T 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
2 

4 

1 
1 

4 
1 

2 
1 

1 

i 

2 
•> 

i 

1 

28.00 
36.0a 
32.00 
36.00 
33.20 


30'  30.00 

32  32.00 

37  37.00 
36  36.00 
24;  .35.07 

30,  30.00 

16'  30.CO 

28  28..50 
34  35.20 
38j  38.00 

38  38.00 
20  20.00 
.351  35.60 
.36  36.00 

33  34.66 

34;  35.78 

29  36.85 
37;  37.00 

fioi  30.75 

26|  26.00 

36i  36.00 

36!  36.00 

301  31.00 

30  33.77 
34|  34.00 

32i  32.CO 

36:  .36.00 

.34  i  34.44 

31i  31.71 

36|  360O 

34  .34.00 
32  33.61 

35  85.00 
301  30.00 
34  34.CO 

*20  .34.55 

3<;  36.00 

36  36.00 
a5  35.66 
36  36.00 
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TOWNS 


t<    M 

^ 

c  I 

r^ 

C 

! 

S 

33 

m 

11 

fe 

X 

•^        i 

o 

2 

» 

J, 

1 

;::  OS 

o  o 

0 

I'x 

a 

O      .- 

c 

o 

t^      1 

t3 

O    tr. 

r 

Cfi 

C3 

pi 

5D 

xk 

es 

i-    > 

o 

^:;     .  < 


Laconia 

Lancaster,  town  . . . 
Lancaster,  special. 

Lanrlaff 

Langdon 


Lebanon,  town. 
Lebanon,  high  . 
Lebanon,  West. 

Lee 

Lempster 


Lincoln 

Lisbon,  town 

Lisbon,  Sugar  Hill 
Lisbon,  special..  . . 
Litchfield 


Littleton .  — 
Londonderry 

Loudon  

Lyman 

Lyme 


Lyndeboro  . 
Madbury  ... 

Madison  ... 
Manchester 
Marlboro 


Marlow  .... 

Mason 

Mereditli  .. 
Merrimack. 
Middleton  . 


Milan  

Milford 

Milton    

Mont  Vernon. 
Monroe 


Moultonboro. 

N  ashua 

N.-lM)n 

New  Boston  . 
Newbury 


New  Castle  — 
N  ew  Durham . . 

Newfields  

New  Hampton. 
N  ew  Ips\\"lch . . . 


28i 
10. 


24! 


5 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 



8 

8 

1 

ft 

9 
4 
8 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

6 

4 

....   1 

.T 

5 

1 

y 

2 

7 

7 

1 

23 



23 

9 

9 

o 

1 

9 

9 

4 

1 

4 

3 

2, 

11 

11 

0 

1 

7 

7 

4 

1 

3 

1 

i 

4 

4 

Ifil 

161 

' 

8 

8 

1            1 

o 

\ 

4 

0 

1:.^ 

.T 

3 

9 

9 

4 



>j 

! 

S 

8 
18 

1 

In 

10 

2 

:■■ 

a 



4 



4 

6 

6 

3 

7r 

72 

1 

? 

8 

3 

7 

1 

1         ^ 

2 

0 

!     ? 

0 

1 

3 

1 

t 

1         2 

11 



0 

•> 
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;            ( 

36 

36 

34 

34 

3ti 

3H 

82 

32 

34 

30 

8fi 

36 

m 

36 

3t) 

■  80 

36 

36 

31 

81 

3^ 

38 

3(i 

36 

8C. 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

37 

35 

30 

30 

32 

82 

82 

28 

35 

■M2 

32 

32 

36 

35 

38 

38 

36 

35 

.3.5 

35 

;Jli 

t4^ 

3(i 

33; 

36 

35 

31 

31 

.'i3 

.32 

86 

36 

8S 

3, 

36 

3H 

32 

32 

82 

31 

86 

36 

3i) 

3i) 

33 

32 

86 

86 

88 

37 

;«) 

80 

36 

;i6 

30 

28 

36 

35 

.36.00 
34.00 
36.00 
32.00 
32.6() 

36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
3r;.00 
31.00 

38.C0 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 

.36.00 
35.22 
30.00 
32.00 
30.18 


32.00 
35.75 
38.00 
35.87 

35.00 
•i9.22 


32.12 
36.00 
8'=.00 
:6.00 
32.00 

31.83 
536.00 
30.00 
32.87 
36.00 

37..50 
80.00 
S'^.OO 
29.78 
35.81 


STATISTICAL   TABLES 
TABLE  No.  1—Conthmed 


TOWNS 

r. 

o 
c 

T. 

o 

•Ji 

•d 

1 

d3 

o  o 

x  s 
%  s 

as 

Schools  of  six  schol- 
ars, or  less 

Greatest  number  of 
weeks  in  any  school 

s 
1 

4-t 

o 

s 

R 
Sao  3! 

1^ 

New  London 

Newinjjton 

5 

0 

10 
18 
4 

4 
3 
13 
7 
7 

2 
7 
9 

r 
11 

11 

9 
10 
10 

9 

5 
14 
45 

2 

6 

3 

4 

32 

10 

t 

5' 

2 

10 i 

18          I 

i     "1 

1 

3 

9          2 
6 

5 

7 

7          1 
2 

6 ~. 

11           2 

ll'          2 

9          3 

4 

10           1 
9           5 

1^ 

45 

2          2 
6          2 

1          3 

4           1 

32    ...    . 

6           1 

36 

38 

37 

36 

36 

33 

38 

1         36 

33 

30 

1         24 
1         33 

33 

35 

a5 

36 

3        35 
1         33 

,        36 

1         35 

36 

36 

38 

36 

36 

35 

'■        35 

...         37 
1,        36 

36 
38 
36 

36.00 
38.00 
3fi.40 

36    36.00 

Newton 

Northfield           

36;    36.00 
33    33.00 

38'   38.00 

22    33.85 

30    32.14 

12    27.28 

Orange 

Orford     

23|   23.50 
32  i   32.57 

33i  H.^nn 

Pelham    

Pembroke 

Peterboro 

34 
35 

36 
12 
25 
36 
29 

36 
36 
38 
36 
36 

31 
35 
.37 
36 

34.16 
35.00 

36.00 
27.50 

31  00 

Pittsfleld  

Plainfield 

36.00 
30.30 

36  00 

Plv  mouth 

36.00 
38.00 

36.C0 

36.00 

33.33 

Rindge   

35.00 

37  00 

36.00 

6 

5 
14 

4 
10 

4 
11 

2 
2 

17 
2 
5 
5 

11 

6 
5 
14 

7 
2 

17 

1 

1 

1 
8 

1 

5 

i 

1 
1 

2 

34 

;        36 

37 

32 

2;          32 

'        30 

11        30 
37 

1  33 
34 

38 

38 

2  30 
30 

33 

m 

30 

18 

30 
16 
37 
33 
34 

38 
28 
30 
30 
30 

33  83 

Rye 

36  OJ 

Salem 

35.50 
.3U.50 

2t)80 

30  00 

Sand\sich 

27.45 
37  00 

33.00 

Shelburne 

34.00 
38.00 

South  Hampton 

Springfield 

Stark  

33.00 
30.00 
30.00 

Stewartstown 

4 

1 

30 

30.00 
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TABLE    No.    \— Continued 


TOWNS 


fc 


Stoddard. 
Strafford. 
Stratford . 
Stratham 
Sullivan  . 


Sunapee — 

Surry  

Suttoa 

Svvanzey  . . 
Tamwofth 


Temple  

Thornto]! 

Tilton,  town.. . 
Tilton,  special  . 
Troy 


Tuftonboro 

Unity 

Wakefield. . . 

Walpole 

Warner 


Warren 

Washington. 

Weare 

Webster 

Wentworth  . 


Wentworth's  Location. 

Westmoreland 

Whitefield,  town  

Wliitefield,  sp  cial 

Wilmot  


Wilton   

Winchester 
Windham    . 

Windsor 

Wolfeboro  . . 
Woodstock  . 


o  .E3 
'■J  ^ 


4 

K)         10 

ir       17 

10         10 


51. 

4| 


Total 2,1091   1,548 


8' 
1  . 


3  1 

3  3 

2 

li  1 


351 


93 


o   c 

c  S 

1 

i,    t. 

5 

cE 

'Zi   '' 

J 

38 


3!  31.00 

311  31.00 

361  3fi.03 

3f  36  00 

28  30.50 

30i  3-(.00 

33  33.6(1 

&01  H.'i.OO 

3fi,'  36.00 

II ;  31.90 

311  31. fO 

331  33.00 

36|  36.C0 

36 !  36.C0 

36  36.C0 

3-!  31.00 

2A  30.fD 

il4'  .Ho.OO 

36  36X0 

32  32.00 

36^  36.00 

33  33.00 
33'  34.45 
291  .HO.  33 
29;  29.00 

35  as.oo 

35  3ii.00 

36  36.00 
36  36.00 
30  30.00 

35  35.00 
■MO  35.20 

36  37.20 
10  16.50 
;j6i  36.00 
36  38.00 


81   34.43 


*Schoolhousc  burned 

tAU  pupils  in  these  schools  received  the  full  average  number  of  weeks 


STATISTICAI,   TABLES 

TABLE  No.  II 

(For  the  year  ending  July  15,  19 16) 

SCHOOLHOUSES 


TOWNS 


"o 

h. 

>;> 

3? 

Si 

0 

1 

t-. 

rv 

ft 

60 

03 

k. 

0 

<-       r/- 

_o 

1 

OS 

a 

-o 

c 
!2i 

"3    1 

a  S 


Acworth 

Albany 

Alexandria 

AllMistowii 

Alstead 

Alton 

Aniherst 

Andover 

Anti-iiu  

Ashland,  town 

Ashland,  spt  cial  . . . 

Atkinson 

Avibui-n 

Bariistead 

Barrington 

Bartlett,  town 

Bartlett,  special . . . 

Bath,  town 

Bath,  special  

Bedford 

Belmont 

Bennington 

Benton 

Berlin   

Bethlehem,  town. . 

Bethlehem,  special 

Bosrawen 

Bow 

Bradford 

Brentwood 

Bridgcwater 

Bristol,  town 

Bristol,  sp  cial  . . . . 

Brook  field 

Brookline . 

Campton 

Canaan ,  town 

Canaan,  special. . . . 

C^andia 

Canterbury  


11 

11 

3 

3 

9 

9 

9 

9 

6 

e 

5 

5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

6 

6 

2 

g 

g 

2 

0 

0 

b 

8 

IR 

13 

12 

12 

5 

5 

1 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1 

11 

11 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

5 

4 

4 

6 

6 

(1 

6 

2 

'^ 

3 

3 

0 

0 

12 

12 

11 

11 

1 

1 

11 

11 

'J 

9 

1(17 
TO 
2lh 
20j 
150 

238 
320 
2(,0 
2fi0 
27 

300 
126 
20c 
325 
360 

10^ 
199 
125 
100 
271 


120 

68 

1,300 

107 

150 
144 
144 
150 
150 


140 
225 

l(iO 

216 
296 
116 
240 
200 


$4,200  00 
2,500  00 
4.500  00 

10,600  00 
4,000  00 

18.000  CO 
20,000  Ou 
8,0u0  00 
15,000  00 

1,300  a 

•:IO,O0O  oc 

3.3(10  OC 

2,950  (J 

6,0(X)  00 

7,500  00 

3,(;00  00 
5.8f)0  00 

3,aio  00 

3.500  00 
8,000  00 

8,000  001 
0,200  00! 
2,000  OOj 
147,000  CO! 
4,000  00' 

8,000  00' 
4,500  00: 
4,000  00! 
5,000  00 1 
3,000  00 

1,000  00' 
1,(!00  0(1 
15,000  00 
1.500  00 
7,000  00, 

6,000  00| 
55,000  00 
3,000  00 
7,475  00 
5,000  00 


$400  00 
500  00 
750  00 
350  00 
850  00 

2,500  00 

1.000  00 

200  00 

600  00 

200  00 

5.000  00 
1-J5  00 
200  00 
400  00 
350  00 

175  00 
200  00 
500  00 
500  00 
1,275  CO 

400  00 

800  00 

300  00 

10,000  00 

1,000  00 

700  00 
200  00 
700  00 
350  00 
200  00 

400  Oi) 
700  00 
3,0t.0  00 
lOJ  00 
600  00 

200  00 
;i87  00 
500  00 
400  00 
200  00 
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TABLE  No.  ll—Co}ifi7iucd 


TOWNS 


S  5 


Carroll 

Centre  Harbor  

Charlestown 

ChathaiB 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Chichester 

Claremont 

Clarksville 

Colebrook,  town 

Colebrook,  special 

Columbia 

Concord ,  town 

Concord,  Union 

Concord,  Penacook. . . 

Conway  

Cornish 

Croydon  

Dalton 

Danbury  

Danville 

Deerfield    

Deering 

Derry,  town 

Derry,  special 

Dorchester 

Dover ' 

Dublin 

Duiunier 

Dunbartou 

Durhiuii 

Kast  Kiiif^ston 

Easton 

Eaton 

Effingham  

Ellsworth   

Enfield    

Epping 

Epsom  

Errol 

Exrter 

Farming^,on,  town  . . . 
Farmington,  special.. 

Fit7,william 

Francestown    


150 
86 

3U(i 
82 

290 

250 

180 

1413 

100 
30C 


3P0 
135 
25(5 
3,018 
475 

800 
285 
130 
160 
160 

128 
297 
160 
863 
74 

100 
1,675 

88 
110 
90 

190 
100 
60 
140 
188 

16 
833 
275 
lf'3 


1,000 
132 
.350 


$12,000  fO 
3,200  00 
15,&0U  OU 
2,500  00 
3,000  00  i 

5,000  00' 
3,60J  00 
225,500  00 
3,000  00 
0,500  «) 

60,000  0! 

6,."-00  00 

3,351)  On 

575,000  00 

46,000  00 

41.000  00' 
6,000  00 
2,0(0  00 
3,000  00 
5,000  00 

6,000  00 
9.00;)  00 
4,000  00 
30,000  CO 
6,0G0  00 

2,500  00 
250,(100  00 
3.500  00 
1,000  CO 
2,500  00 

12,000  00 
3.CO0  00 
2,100  (X) 
1,000  00 
4,600  00' 

200  00 

20.000  00 

24,000  00 

5.000  00 

2.500  00 

80,000  00 
5,000  00 

25,000  00 
9.000  00 
4,000  00 


$2,500  00 
500  00 
500  CO 
200  CO 
2uO  00 

400  00 

400  CO 

1,750  00 

50  00 

5C0  00 

2.500  00 

,500  00 

1 .500  00 

20,000  00 

7,000  00 

2  5')0  00 

600  00 

25  00 

800  00 

eo  00 

.500  CO 
200  00 
700  CO 
2,500  CO 
300  00 

150  00 

12,000  00 

1,000  00 

120  00 


900  00 

200  00 

40  00 

olX)  00 

25  OO 

1,900  00 

550  00 

600  OJ 

800  00 

4. .500  00 
500  00 

3,VH)0  CO 
400  00 
.500  GO 


STATISTICAL    TABLES 

TABLE  No.  \l~Contimied 


II 


TOWNS 


Francoilia 

Franklin    

Freedom 

Freruout 

Gilford 

Gilmanton 

Gilsum .' 

Goffstown,  towji  

Goffstown,  special  . . . 
Gorhaju 

Goshen 

Grafton 

Grantham 

Greenfield 

Greenland 

Greenville 

Groton 

Hampstead 

Hiimpton 

Hampton  Falls 

Hancock 

Hanover,  town 

Hanover,  special 

Harrisville 

Hart's  Location 

Haverhill ,  town 

Haverhill, Woodsville  , 

Hebron 

Henniker 

Hill    

Hillsboro,town 

Hillsboro,  special 

Hinsdale 

Holderness 

HoUis 

Hooksett 

Hopkinton 

Hudson 

Jackson,  town 

Jackson,  special 

Jaf  f rey 

Jefferson   

Keene 

Kensington 

Kingston 


!>» 

o 

P.    ! 

c 

-d 

"3 

11 

a 

2 

u 

a 

o 

« 

!?; 

0^    £uc 




1 

5 

5 

10 

11 

4 

10 

7 

5 

10 

4 



2 

3 

4 

8 

4 

4 

7 

11 

2 

3 

1 

11 

0 

•i. 

8 

2 

15 

5 

9 

0 

8 

14 

5 \ 

4 1 

1 

! 

8 

1 

9 

15 

3 

150 
8t)ti 
150 
175 
167 

275 
140 
:^33 

2U0 
60U 

100 
250 

501 
1541 

9o: 

200 
1001 
263 
304', 
141 

184 
275 

4881 
135' 
16 


500  .. 
5001.. 

58,.. 
279  .. 

94  .. 


250 
320 
442 
175 

180 

30ol 

418i 
306' 
66 

55', 

400 
3U0  , 
l,t(50  . 
100  . 
220  . 


$20,000  OOl 

76,925  COi 

2.500  001 

3,500  00 

5,000  00 

5,003  00 
1,3(52  50 
5,750  00 
14  OuO  00 
50,000  00 

1,000  00 
3,01)0  00 
800  00 
8,300  00 
4,000  CO, 

12,000  00 
1,750  00 
12,5'JO  LO 
10,000  00 
4,100  00 

6,000  00 

5,000  00 

56,500  CO 

5,000  00 


1  I 


25,0C0  00 
60,000  00 

2,500  00 
22,000  GO 

5,000  00 

6,000  0') 
25,000  00 
6  500  00 
S.COO  01) 
20,000  00 

8,0?0  00 

15,000  00 

15,ObO  00 

1,200  00 

2,200  00 

52.000  CO 

10,000  00 

275,000  00 

2  500  00 

4,0C0  00 


$500  00 

3,125  00 

200  00 

300  00 

1,200  00 

300  00 

450  00 

150  00 

1.000  00 

3,000  00 

250  00 
500  CO 
150  OO 
300  00 
400  00 

700  00 
3G0  00 
800  00 
650  00 
550  00 

OOO  00 

500  00 

4,000  00 

1,500  00 

250  OO 

1,000  00 

2,500  CO 

100  00 

1,500  00 

50  00 

200  00 

600  00 

4,500  00 

700  CO 

i,aio  00 

200  00 
l,5i>0  00 

a50oo 

200  00 
200  00 

600  00 

1,000  00 

15,000  00 

100  00 

ICO  00 
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TABLK   No.   \l— Continued 


o 

o 
o 

t»l 

t-> 

d 

i    a: 

« 

TOWNS 

c 

O 

O 
P. 

o 

I 

es 

61) 
C 

-3  '2 

!^    2 

3 

1 

TJ 

II 

II 

"■5  S- 

^  "^ 

0. 

« 

!5 

m 

w  •■ 

H  - 

9 

9 

9 

9 

2 

0 

H 

b 

5 

5 

a 

a 

0 

0, 

1 

1 

a 

1, 

'^ 

2' 

13 

13 

Laconia 10' 

Lancaster,  town 11 

Lancaster,  special 2 

Landaft" 6 

Langdon -1 

Lelianon,  town 

Lebanon,  hisjh 

Ijfbanon,  west 

lA-e    

Lempster 

Lincoln 

Lisbon,  town  

Ijisbon,  Sugar  Hill 
Lisbon,  special  — 
Litchfleld 

Littleton         

Londonderry 9 

Loudon :  IC; 

Lyman [  6 

Lyme 11 

Lyndeboro V 

Madbury  3 

Madison 6 

Manchester 28 

Marlboro 4 

Marlow 6 

Mason 6 

Meredith 11 

Merrimack 11 

Middleton 4 

Milan 6 

Milford 91 

Milton 9 

Mont  Vernon 1 

Monroe 5' 

Moultonboro 9 

Nashua 20 

Nelson ~ 

New  Boston 10 

Newbury  7 

New  Castle    2 

New  Durham 8 

Newfields 2 

New  Hampton 10 

New  Ijiswicli  •  •  I  C 


1,200 

2rG  , 

5.if! 

120 

CO 

280 
4«2 
425 
67 
ICO 

250 

150 

50 

350 


961 
3u^ 
25C 
192 
225 

153 
96 
140 
',930 
375 

112 
112 


^111.342  00  $10,000  00 

11,000  OO   1.000  Oi) 

75  000  00   4,300  00 

6,000  00    600  0(1 

2,100  00    100  00 


11 

300 

4 

86 

p 

9 

800 

9 

400 

4 

105 

0 

1.50 

200 

21J 

3,614 

2 

j           72 

10 

'          329 

' 

:       160 



; 

01 

h 

212 

0 

1          150 

10 

'          280 

6 

175 

i 

19.('00  CO 

1,800  03 

51, ,500  CO 

3,800  00 

40.0tj0  OU 

2,000  00 

3,500  00 

225  (K) 

2,000  OU 

200  00 

7,000  00 

3,000  00 

5.00J  Oj 

.500  00 

15,000  ai 

500  00 

50,000  00 

5,c0j  00 

2,500  00 

400  01) 

72  000  OL 

1,200  00 

9.000  00 

300  00 

4,000  00 

500  00 

1.500  00 

75  00 

8,5C0  00 

250  00 

4,500  00 

875  00 

2,500  00 

300  00 

1,600  00 

180  00 

,075.a<o  00 

37.450  00 

10,000  00 

3,00J  00 

2,0C0  00 

200  09 

3,OOU  00 

450  00 

2-i.OOO  00 

3,300  00 

10,200  00 

200  00 

2,000  00 

7.000  00 

500  00 

()0,U00  00 

3.000  00 

35.000  CO 

2,500  00 

2.700  00 

500  CO 

3.0UO  00 

300  00 

1,800  00 

200  00 

423,4.33  00 

33,000  00 

4,000  00 

500  Oil 

13,500  W 

1,019  00 

4,0o0  00 

200  00 

3,200  00 

400  00 

3,601)  a 

200  00 

7,000  00 

1,200  00 

7,500  Ot 

2,200  00 

5,000  OC 

800  00 

STATISTICAL    TABLES 

TABLE  No,  W— Continued 


TOWNS 

o 
o 

CM 
0 

a  I 

u 

p 
p 

Tj 

O 

« 

1 

OS 
o 

a 

3 

l2i 

u 
% 

fi 

'3 
ca 

^1 
*  fi 

!>    n 
S   be 

"§  B 

a  2 

3-.     ^ 

Estimated  value  of 
equipment 

5 

1 
6 
7 
3 

8 
2 
5 
4 
10 

4 
fi 

12 
6 

7 

\ 
8 
8 
12 

3 

8 
12 

2 
11 

4 
6 

6 

1 

5 
4 
9 
7 
10 

4 
10 

7 
2 
4 

5 

9 

7 
5 
15 

5 
1 
6 
7 
3 

8 
2 
5 
4 
10 

4 
5 
12 
5 
7 

7 
9 

8 

12 

3 

8 
12 

9 
11 

4 
6 

6 

1 

5 

4 
9 
7 
10 

4 
9 
6 
2 

4 

5 
2 
6 
5 
15 



'"'i' 
1 

"i' 
!!!!!! 



...... 

1 

i 

1 

160 
60 
380 
616 
203 

175 
120 
478 
175 
200 

64 
191 
400 
175 
400 

430 
216 
300 
425 
200 

800 

803 

2,200 

30 

■377 

150 

100 

1,653 

372 

15 

193 

190 
470 
164 
240 

100 
246 
36(1 
40 
100 

725 

49 

191 

1.50 

1          290 



....  ^ 

$7,000  00 

4.000  CO 
20.000  00 
70.000  00 

6, .500  00 

3.200  00 
8.000  00 
40.000  00 
7.000  00 
3,500  00 

1,2.50  00 
10,000  00 
5,0fK)  00 
5,932  00 
25,000  00 

27  ,.500  00 
11.. 500  00 
25.000  00 
.30.000  00 
10.000  00 

15,000  00 
80.000  00 
213.000  00 
3,500  00 
4,000  00 

1,500  00 

4,000  00 

180.000  00 

10.000  00 

200  00 

6.000  00 

20.000  00 

20.575  CO 

3,500  00 

8,000  00 

800  00 
ll.CKX)  00 
6,000  00 

4(X)  00 
7,0 JO  00 

55.C00  00 
3,500  00 
2,050  00 
4.000  00 
5,300  00 

$500  00 

200  00 

Newmarket 

3,000  CO 
5,000  00 

Newton 

Northfi.'ld 

North  Ha  mpton 

Northumberland 

Northwood 

Nottingham 

Orange  

Orf ord   

Ossipee 

Pelham 

Pembroke 

500  00 
.500  CO 
3.500  00 
500  CO 
600  to 

175  00 
500  00 
3C0  00 
1.300  00 
500  00 

Peterboro 

1,700  00 
525  00 

1.300  00 

Pittsfield 

Plainfield 

Plaistow 

Plymouth 

700  CO 
600  00 

300  00 
10  000  00 
9,000  00 

Randolph 

Raymond 

Richmond  

Rindge  

150  00 
200  00 

230  CO 
500  00 

5,000  00 

Rollinsford 

2.500  00 

800  00 

Rye " 

800  00 

Salem 

f'OO  00 
525  00 

Sanbornton  

1,200  00 
400  00 

700  00 

Seabrook 

600  00 

Shelburne 

Somorsworth 

200  00 

5,000  00 
2.50  00 

100  00 

Stark 

300  00 

Stewartstown 

1,000  00 
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TABLE  No.  \l— Continued 


TOWNS 


•2  « 


t4 

>^ 

s 

1 

& 

fl 

03 

o 

;-< 

13 

03 

-d 

sa 

-k3 

E 

'■-3 

o 

13 

^ 

PQ 

>    03 

ai   to 

as 


Stoddard  

Strafford 

Stratford 

Stratham 

Sullivan 

Sunapee 

Surry 

Sutton 

Svvanzey    

Tarn  worth 

Temple 

Thornton . 

Tilton,  town  

Tllton,  special 

Troy 

Tuftonboro    

Unity  

Wakefield 

Walpole 

Warner    

Warren    

Washington     

Weare  

Webster 

Wentworth 

Wentworth's  Location  . 

Westmoreland 

Whitefield,  town 

Wliitefield,  special 

Wilmot 

Wilton    

Winchester 

Windham 

Windsor 

Wolfeboro 

Woodstock . 

Total    


1,631 


10 


1,616 


15 


84 
200 
450 
173 
130 

240 

74 

97 

320 

200 


140 
100 
320 
2J0 

135 
123 
284 
830 
144 

lfi5 
80 

287 
200 
180 

12 
200 
125 
350 
200 

350 
559 
156 
12 
380 
200 


81,968 


$2,000  CO 
e.OOJ  00' 

40,000  00! 
4,500  00 
3,000  00 

13  000  00 
1,500  00 
4,0 JO  00 

12,100  00 
6,700  OO 

1.000  OOi 

5,350  00 

5,500  00 

30,000  00 

14,0U0  00, 

6,030  00 
3,500  00 
5,000  00 
7,700  00 
17,550  00 

5.800  00 
3,000  00 
10,500  00 
2.000  00 
3,000  00 

2,000  00 
7,500  00 
4,000  00, 
25.000  00 
3,000  00 

35,000  00 

8,700  00 

4,746  00 

350  001 

19,000  00 : 
8,900  OO! 


$200  00 
200  00 

2  000  00 
375  00 
60  00 

2,600  00 
60  00 
500  00 
450  00 
725  00 

375  09 

500  00 

500  00 

2,000  OO 

400  00 

1,003  CO 
350  00 
1,500  00 
3,500  00 
1,250  00 

521  50 

"566  66 

200  00 
150  00 

300  00 

300  00 

1,200  00 

9,000  00 

100  00 

1,000  00 

3,500  00 

225  00 

50  00 

2,800  00 
1,100  00 


$6,382,425  50  395,527  50 


•One  not  used. 
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SCHOLARS 


15 


[ 


TOWNS 


Acworth 

Albany 

Alexandria  . 
Allenstown  . 
Alstead 


Alton 

Amherst 

Andover  

Antrim 

Ashland,  town. . . 

Ashland,  special. 

Atkinson 

Auburn  

Barnstead  

Barrington  


Bartlett.  town... 
Bartlett.  special. 

Bath,  tviwn 

Batli.  sjieeial 

Bedford 


Rehuont  

Bennington 

Renron   

Berlin 

Bethlehem,  special. 

Bethlehem,  town.. 

Boscawen 

Bow 

Bradford 

Brentwood .. . 


Bridgewater 

Bristol,  town  . . . 
Bristol,  special.. 

Brooktield 

Brookline 


Truant  ofla- 

cers'  enu- 

meration 

03 

73 

0 

» 

5 

Attended 
for  two 

weeks 


CarD])ton 

Canaan,  town. . . 
Canaan,  special. 

Candia 

Canterbury 


bc.^ 

m 

p, 

n  =!  a 

c  0 

03 

5-^^ 

-S.-s 

a> 

a  .0 

fi  ^ 

0 
11 

Sot-. 

*^     r 

0'^ 

C3   K   0 

M 

•S  ^ 

^i^  = 

^S^- 

'en 

?    be 

> 

0    C 

^M 

0 

'A  "" 

0,'-*' 

0)   a 

>  s 


(^^- 


OS 

o  s 

§Sfi 

£  3J  U 


03  ? 


PQ 


i6 
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TABLE  No.   lU—Co)ifi7iHrd 


TOWNS 


Truant  ofH 
cers'  enu- 
meration 


Attended 
for  two 
weeks  ' 


Carroll    

Center  Harlior 
Charlestown   . . 

Chatham 

Chester 


Chesterfield 

Chichester  .- 

Claremcint 

Clarksville 

Colebrook,  town 

Colebrook,  special . , 

Columbia 

Concord,  town 

Concord,  Union 

Concord,  Penacook. 


Conway . . 
Cornisli  . . 
Croydon  . 
Dalton  . . 
Danbury . 


Danville 

Deerfield 

Deer  in  g. 

Derry,  town  . . 
Derry,  special 


Dorchester 

Dover 

Dublin 

Dummcr ..  . 
Dunbarton 


Durham 

East  Kingston. 

Easton 

Eaton 

Effingham    


Ellsworth. 
Enfiekl  ... 
Epping.... 

Epsom 

Errol   


Exeter 

Farmington,  town.. 
Farmington.  special 
Fitzwilliara  . . 
Francestown  . 


!        46 

45l 

30 

26, 

;      132 

99 

1.5 

20 

58 

66 

68 

66 

58 

.58 

698 

762 

!        32 

25 

75 

52 

'        83 

102: 

63 

60 

1,403 

1,429 

226 

216 

282 

272 

79 

88 

19 

14 

69 

59 

52 

49 

37 

23 

67 

70 

30 

24 

463 

ACi2 

38 

41 

24 

10 

1,088 

1,131 

47 

35 

34 

25 

28 

2l! 

73 

77! 

28 

241 

23 

191 

38 

27 

47 

41 

3 

3 

154 

ia3 

1.53 

166 

59 

39 

13 

18 

465 

469 

41 

39: 

159 

159 

114 

loo! 

40 

42! 

48 
45 
142 
17 
61 

68 

57 

625 

46 

74 

140 

64 

65 

1,421 

248 

276 
8' 
3i 
58 
51 

a5 

72 

29 

419 

37 

24 
668 
48 
33 
30 

59 
32 
23 
40 
54 

3 

175 

128 

62 

19 

543 

42 
169 
120 


-o 

_CD 

S 

T- 

a 

eS 

s 

01 

sf 

a 

(> 

t>> 

td 

3  ^ 

^ 

OJ 

o 

0)    S3 

cfj  .a 

x 

t  ^ 

"S.'H 

<Xi 

a-^ 

> 

o  a 

w  "'■ 

O 

'A-" 

55 

2 

3!; 

6 

117 

1 

21 

64 

68 

.52 

640 

4,5 

36 

55 

163 

71 

4 

a5 

3 

1,497 

50 

253 

261 

85 

2 

24 

4 

.56 

48 

2 

00 

76 

4 

28 

426 

i 

39 

22 

1 

708 

37 

.32 

i 

27 

.58 

31 

19 

31 

i 

42 

1 

o 

169 

2 

128 

42 

22 

270 

3 

34 

ISO 

106 
44 

101 

7-5 
2.50 

37 
121 

1.34 

107 

1,091 

81 
128 

259 
131 

127 
2,524 

471 

517 
166 
.57 
113 


57 
143 

57 
843 

76 

45 

1,213 

85 

69 

57 

115 
63' 
41 

70 


5 

311 

2:« 

104 

41 

753 
76 
331 
223 
83 


2 

129 

1 

1 

41 
'344 


163' 


32 


15 


13 


124 
31 


13 


20 


79 
54 

218 
34 

104 

105 

95 

1,109 

56 

102 

273 
101 
111 
2,657 
450 

485 
145 

39 
103 

84 

39 
125 

37 
724 


42 
1,267 
61 
59 
44 

103 
54 
38 
61 
84 

5 
254 
224 
87 
37 

763 
631 

.315 
213 

70, 


A 

1 

OS 

1 

>, 

a 

OJ 

tx 

01 

0 

CS 

at 

» 

'd 

i> 

<a 

■< 

+a 

72 
48 
199 
27 
96 


1,0.54 
50 


263 

94 

98 

2,371 

417 

454 
132 
31 


371 
109 

31 
691 

63 

39 
1,202 
60 
55 
39 


234 

204 

79 

34 


COTS 


s  &i 


°  C:  >^-l'. 


■a   S  S  .1)  = 


S.a  -j-A^  a.  (^ 


92 


94 
96 
901 
87, 

96 
93 

88 
92 
93 

I 
94 
91 


94 

95 
87 
85 
95 
92 

93 
95 
91 
92 
90 

a5 

89 
95 
81 
84 

100 
92 
91 
91 
91 


724  95 

59  93 

2S19  95 

197  93 


39B 


688 


4J 


961 
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TOWNS 

Truant  offi- 
cers'  enu- 
meration 

Attended 
for  two 
weeks 

X 

1- 

o3 

> 

0) 

c 

c3 

1) 
> 

•fi 

SS 
<u 

33 

"x 

V 
> 
0 

a 

"S  0 

53  ■§ 

X    J2 

3  a 

a  s  a 
Sot. 

'"I 

_x     a 

Ma 
5  2 

a  (.> 

IIS 

g 

53 

a 

2  a 

_>% 

0 
fc,  'd 

-d 

53 

% 

"a; 
^% 

85 

S53a 
•;  a  D 
3  >  oj 

a.Q  X 
t— * 

.1 

U 

a 
u 
0% 

A 

a  *" 

■X,  a 

s2"S 

0 

X 

s 

X 

X 

3 

*H  ag 

»1 

692 
27 
50 
68 

82 
35 

to 

57 
223 

35 
6-) 

40 
47 

162 
42 
73 

105 
34 

61 
73 
132 
57 
5 

163 

138 
20 

108 
40 

61 
92 
134 
48 
74 

179 
102 
142 
9 
25 

000 

~99 

1,037 

3S 

72 

48 
686 
36 
56 
57 

64 
50 
H 
75 
256 

25 
40 
19 
33 
49 

180 
22 
f^O 
95 
29 

48 
78 
124 
51 

7 

171 

161 
15 

118 
43 

57 
117 
144 
45 
75 

.    160 
110 
1241 

19| 
261 

215' 
95 

985  j 
39 
68' 

43 
4115 
30 
50 
73 

93 
39 

77 
PO 
252 

83 
71 
22 
45 
42 

51 
37 
78 
1.S6 
36 

64 
70 
191 
56 
5 

193 

206 
16 

121 
43 

64 
123 
145 

48 
89 

135 
138 
131 

12 
27 

219 
96 

904 
42 

68 

59 
44.^ 

31 

65 
59 

71 
49 

71 

87 

279 

30 
56 
24 
34 
44 

60 
21 
73 
133 
34 

49 
57 
190 
46 

7 

201 

251 
14 

125 
31 

48 
156 
1.53 
48 
86 

106 

117 

117 
17 
34 

213 
101 
984 

42 

61 

"'22 
"2 

7 
1 

.... 

1 
"5 

3 

5 
.... 

2 
2 

'"i 

"53 
"3 

85 
710 

61 
114 
126 

181 

85 
148 
127 
479 

60 
126 
46 
79 
85 

111 
58 
151 
235 
69 

105 
127 
307 
102 
12 

351 

376 
29 
226 

74 

110 
245 
286 
93 
156 

241 
224 

246 
29 
50 

413 
193 
1,&35 
83 
125 

17 
116 

5 

10 

91 

773 
51 
95 

106 

135 
75 
119 
1.39 
419 

51 
117 
39 
;        69 
79 

93 

49 

135 

236 

56 

97 
110 
a38 

83 

83     92 
733     95 

42  i    QS 

506 

194 

21 

freedom 

J'remont 

Gilford 

5 

1 
4 

3 

!          3 
""20 

4.T 

2 
1 

2 
ifl 

12 
1 

If 

87 
9? 

124 
60 
110 
131 
388 

44 
114 
34 

e2 
73 

79 

47 

127 

219 

51 

89 
101 
311 

78 

91 
91 

92 
80 
91 

i    9^ 
;    93 

1 

!    85 

!    92 
90 
92 

85 
95 
94 
93 
91 

92 
91 
92 
93 
97 

91 

96 
89 
95 
95 

94 
95 
93 
93 
95 

83 
92 
92 
92 
86 

91 
93 
94 

89 
89 

!}iLsum  

"'8 
3 

31---. 

j-offstown,  town  . . . 
>offstown,  speeiaL . 
.Torliam   

Tosheii 

18 

3 

1 

S 

1 

8 

•5 

Jrafton   

Tranthani 

Greenfield 

3-reenland 

1 

71         1 
21 

3 

1 

3-reenville 

14 

239 

Jroton 

lampstead 

1 

""si 

3 

28 

lainpton  

lampton  Falls 

lancock  

9 

3 
18 

lanover,  town 

lanover,  special .... 
Jarrisville  

29 
""6 

1 

69:        49 

1 

iait's  Location 

laverhill,  town 

lavei-hill,     Woods- 
ville 

11         11 

40 

76 

1 

19 

6 
26 

339 

413 
24 

229 
59 

79 
243 

262 

75 

163 

311 

397 
22 

219 
56 

74 
2.S0 
243 

70 
1.^1 

lebron  

lenniker 

2 

4 

12 

4 

lill 

lillsboro,  town.   ... 
lillshoro,  special. . . 
linsdale   

34 

12 

1 

19 

19 

3 

5 
3 

7 

i 

1 

7 

loUis 

looksett  

198       165 
226       209 
213       I9fi 

146 

73 

[opkinton 

30 
2 

10 
i 

lud.son  ."■ 

36 

1 

•> 

ackson,  special  — 

aff  rey   

eff  erson 

24 
50 

383 

177 

1,631 

69 

23 

45 

359 

164 

1,5:36 

R1 

1 

19 

4 

200 

1 
1 

4 

16 

leene   

102 

■'3 

12 

1 

""si 

angston 

113;       1001 

iS 


SUPERIXTENDKNT   OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 

TABLE  No.   Ill— Con  turned 


Truant  offi- 
cers' enu- 
meration 


TOWNS 


Attended 
for  two 
weeks 


y   a. 


5  l« 


r5   -ss 


•z;  TH  u --^  p^o;- 


T.  ^ 

-213 


c^-c    2  a  s 


>  5 


^  m 


p  O 


-5; 


S'Mm 


Laconla ■. 

Lancaster,  town . . . 
Lancaster,  special. 

Landaff 

Langdon  


Lebanon,  town . 
Lebanon,  high  . . 
Lebanon,  West. 

Lee  

Lempster 


Lincoln 

Lisbon,  town 

Lisbon,  special 

Lisbon,  Sugar  Hill. 
Litclifield 


Littleton 

Londonderry  . 

Loudon  

Lyman 

Lrme 


Lyndeboro 
Madbury. . . 
Madison  . . . 
Manchester 
Marlboro  . . 


Marlow 

Mason 

Meredith . . . 
Merrimack 
Middleton  . 


Milan 

Milford  

Milton  

Mont  Vernou 
Monroe 


Moultonboro 

Nashua 

Nelson 

New  Boston.. 
Newbury  — 


New  Castle  . . . . 
New  Durham   . 

Newfields   

New  Hampton 
New  Ipswich  . 


876 

879 

1()6 

85 

182 

166 

58 

47 

29 

26 

385 

129 

18 

31 

63 
2,864 


40 
3S 
30 
74 
102 


134 

167 

269 

254 

68 

78 

27 

32 1 

23 

34 

112 

84 

51 

62 

Ul 

159 

18 

16 

20 

20 

456 

447 

129 

119 

58 

57 

31 

33 

94 

107 

46 

40 

28 

19 

58 

42 

,717 

6,639 

151 

161 

39 

36 

24 

31 

168 

146 

96 

86 

21 

18 

101 

358 

146 

32 

34 

41 
2,823 


657 
103 
240 
66 
25 

92 

220 

104 

29 

21 

130 
51 

183 
29 
21 

490 

118 

74 

33 

89 


48 

3,914 

144 

24 
26 


24 

81 
413 
131 

26 


67 

1,824 

19 


606   2  1,144' 

71   1  168 

255....  405 

54  ... .  119 

21  ....1  46^ 


121 

219 

98 

33 

as 

94 
64 
208 
18 
17 

475 
115 
70 
32 
95 

47 
21 
37 
3,858 
151 

24 
29 
135 
92 
21 


40 


132 


183 

115 

a31 

47 

36 

873 
231 
143 
64 
182 


57 

84, 

7,049 

285 

46 
53 

288 

181 

42 


101 

181 

397 

730 

135 

266 

35 

61 

32 

70 

48 

1 

112 

1,767 

288 

2,979 

21 



40 

81 

1 

150 

33 

90 

26 

58 

30 

i 

62 

33 

70 

61 

4 

133 

68 

145 

1171   221 


llli 


213 
326 
1751   27 

62: 

50    3 


1 

591 

10 

2 

"is 


2 
324 


52 


60 


32 


13 


38 


31 


25' 


13 


1,160  1,078:  95   571 '  lie' 


154 

472 

94 

42 

180 
383 

172; 

521 

46 

208| 
84 

352 
40 
34 

873 
189 
116 
51 
174 

92 
42 
79| 
3,850 
263' 

43 

47 

227 

180 


148 
765 
227 

~47. 


3,053 
23 
138 
64 

52 
57 
62 
120 


137  89 

455  96 

90  95 

38  90; 

165  92 

365  95 

161  94 


46 
42 

191 

79 

337 


38  94 

29  87 

812  92 

169 1  90 

104 1  89 

41  81 

171  95 

871  94 

411  96 

71 '  89 

6,354  93 

241  92; 

38  89' 

41  87 

213  94 

169  94 

36  90| 

143  96 

727  95 

204  90 

461  991 

50  91 


6,371 


)r 


••■ 


172 


i 


88  89 ' 

2,778  91    2,500 

21  90 't 

127  911 


50     95 


29       1381      121     87l 


1 
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TABLE   Xo.   Ill— Continued 
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TOWNS 

Truant  ofla- 
cers'   enu- 
meration 

Attended 
for  two 
weeks 

o 

o 
> 

i 

II 

2 

0 

s 

> 

0 

5* 

ft 

"to 

0) 

C 
0 

0 

a: 

_SaD 

.5 

_ffl     ft 

ISi 

L 

0 

S  .2- 
>  2 

1 

£  2 

EX    3 

a-   s 

00  r^ 

0  =3 
CO  t> 

S,Q'S 

5 

ft 

h3  r. 

n 

a1 

§3   * 

III 

1 

DC 

3 

3 

^-2  5 

!>  3  & 

Ct-n-  London 

57 

22 

292 

321 

77 

38 
47 
234 
80 
40 

18 
70 

105 
85 

281 

173 
41 
86 

182 
66 

113 

195 

1,188 

13 

94 

19 
45 

887 
164 

8 

63 
71 
165 
41 
63 

31 
64 
139 

i 

715 

20 
44 
51 
109 

64 

25 

339 

377 

70 

30 
38 
231 
85 
43 

19 
61 
95 
88 
265 

174 
48 
66 

186 
57 

143 

180 

1,197 

9 

96 

16 

42 

906 

169 

8 

67 
76 
161 
37 
62 

47 
64 
159 
10 
22 

773 
23 
21 

44 
93 

60 
24 
199 
370 
75 

36 
49 
239 
86 
47 

15 

78 
lOfi 

82 
183 

207 
53 
75 

232 

77 

121 

255 

1,084 

12 

83 

21 

34 

728 

176 

61 
26 
207 
415 
63 

38 
43 
247 
87 
52 

20 
52 

107 
95 

135 

206 
55 
76 

227 
71 

126 

263 

1,169 

9 

91 

18 

37 

773 

143 

'"I 

29 

2 

1 

"l 

.... 
1 

"3 

.... 
26 

iin 

50 
378 
698 
137 

72 
91 
454 
172 
97 

33 
128 
207 
176 
310 

382 
103 
147 
408 
144 

246 

443 

1,974 

21 

170 

39 

70 

1,370 

301 

2 

26 

105 
49 
344 
713 
126 

49 
84 
443 
215 

88 

26 
109 
162 
156 
313 

357 
99 
129 
392 
116 

210 

460 

2,084 

16 

152 

35 

6fi 

1,329 

295 

98 
45 
326 
6R9 
111 

44 
73 
416 
195 
70 

24 

102 
15.S 
138 
297 

330 
86 
lOfi 
3(14 
98 

192 

426 

1,934 

15 

145 

31 

61 
1,238 

278 

94 
93 
95 
94 
89 

90 
85 
94 
91 
80 

92 

93 
94 
88 
94 

92 
86 
84 
93 
89 

91 
94 
93 
94 

« 

88 
93 
93 
94 

"i 

8 

8 

^■ewmarket 

Newport 

24 
58 

297 

26 

9 

1 

13 
5 

■■■■i7 

■f  orthfleld 

^orth  Hampton 

Northumberland . . . 

321 

5 



2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

37 
2 

1 
6 
2 

1 
44 

3 

2 

1 

Tottiugham 

)range 

)rford 

5 
14 
26 

48 

'elham 

8 

31 
5 
1 

51 

1 

1 
74 
253 

70 

'eterboro  

6 

7 

9 

'ittsburg    

Ittafleld 

18 

g 

'lainfield 

'laistow 

26 
12 

6 

1 

41 
69 

'ortsmouth 

landolph 

454 

2 
2 

10 
3 

6 

4 

4 

1 

»indge  

1 
131 
18 

io 
'2! 

17 

1 

360 

49 

67 
70 
179 
73 
55 

28 

75 

117 

7 

25 

369 
19 

41 

44 
134 

68 
70 
172 
64 
52 

46 

133 
139 
a50 
135 
107 

74 

144 

266 

19 

52 

619 
39 
65 

76 
243 

9 

6 
34 

40 

1 

""io 

5 
11 

1 

1 

116 
123 
283 
60 
82 

64 
128 
248 
17 
39 

638 
31 
45 

m 

125, 

110 

115 

2fi5 

54 

74 

59 

114 

221 

13 

35 

599 
25 
42 
56 

110 

95 
94 
93 
89 
89 

93 
89 
90 

77 
89 

94 
72 
93 
89 
89 

32 

;ye  

1 
1 

2 

2 

anbornton  

8 

1 
1 

10 
1 
3 

andwich 

72  ... . 

150       1 

12  .... 

27  .... 

3 

^  . 

\ 

1 

telburne 

jmersworth   

Jiith  Hampton 

pringfield 

305 
20 
24  > 

37 

113! 

3 

"2 

1 

52 

1 

734 

39 

9 
4 
4 

8 

2 
2 
3 

■jark 

3 

';ewartstown 

3 
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TABLE  No.   \ll—Conihnicd 


TOWNS 


Stoddard  . 
Strafford  . 
Stratford . 
Strathani 
Sullivan  . 


Surry  

Sunapee  . . 

Sutton  

Swanzey  .  • 
Tamworth 


Temple  

Thornton ■ 

Tilton,  town... 
Tilton,  special 
Troy 


Tuf  tonboro . 

Unity 

Wakefield  .. 

Walpole 

Warner 


Warren 

Washington 

Wears 

Webster 

Wentworth . 


I'ruant  offi- 
cers' enu- 
meration 


Wentworth' s  Loca- 
tion   

Westmoreland  

Whitefleld,  town. . . 
Whitefleld,  special. . 
Wilmot 


Wilton    

Winchester 
Windham  . . 
Windsor  — 
Wolf  eboro  . . 
Woodstock  . 

Total 


20 

82 
8L- 
5.5 
41 

21 
102 

49 
133 

tKJ 

.36 
00 
47 
189 
146 

64 
49 
143 

297 
76 

52 

18 
85 
29 
56 


52 
46 
116 

51 

145 
193 

44 

1 

171 

76 


39,632 


Attended. 

for  two 

weeks 


23 
48 
98 
44 
23 

23 
94 
41 
116 

84 

34 

49 
45 
200 
135 

49 
41 
116 
282 
103 


46; 
29! 
110 
54 

126 
198 
32 
4 
196 


17 
i.5 
91 
47 
44 

24 
114 

44 
149 
102 

82 

56 
48 
183 
143 

71 

49 

130 

305 

81 


20 
102 
33 
52 


49 
.33 
163 
52 

160 
2'-'7 

48 

5 

193 

90 


1,2671  34,037  33,3941  86'i 


26 
85 
105 

4ll 


241 
1051 


117' 


23 

44 
45 

2.16 
130 

59 
47 
106 
300 
105 

59 
25 
116 
30 
56 


4 

5 

19 

175 

59 

167 
213 
35 
5 
187 
106 


T. 

tlB  .■ 

scs 

i 

^ 

ri 

^ri 

® 

u 
S3 

ft?, 

S'S  „ 

1 

>> 

%v 

1 
P. 

^ 

*i    c 

■s.  c 
r.       ^ 

a 

^«3 

'3 

11 

33  -/C 

2  t 

o 

c 

2 

f. 

s 

%4 

aw)^ 

rj   C    5 

ls«ft 

ii 

X 

o 

a 

^'^  V. 

> 
O 

;^-S 

£2-^ 

< 

'< 

-t> 

(£S 

cS 

Z  ^-x  v-t 


^'•50- 


43, 
166 

167 


46 
202 

79 
2)3 
182 

55 
99 
93 
384 
269 

122 
95 
236 
567 
180 


120 

45  .. 
210 

63  .. 
103 


102 
52 

299 
110 


293 
420 
79 
10 
377 
185 


62,040]  4,554  1,467 


57 


22 


1,301 


10  4 
50  1 
2 


1,127 


26 
151 
164 
78 
53 

42 
176 

65 
215 
143 

50 

88 

75 

347 

259 

101 
77 
218 
555 
153 

96 
34 
187 
47 


11 
75 
46 
298 
91 

284 
379 
70 
10 
342 
1.50 


58,911 


24 
138 
154 
74 
46 

3- 
158 

60 
198 
127 

46 
78 
69 
333 
240 


2(B 
522 
140 


31 

175 

42 


10 
66 
44 
286 
86 

256 
355 
66 
3 
322 
139 


54,667 


93 


17,464  683!  3, 


STATISTICAL   TABLES 

TABLE  No.  IV 

(For  the  3'ear  ending  Jul\'  15,  1916) 

TEACHERS  BELOW  HIGH  SCHOOL 


21. 


TOWNS 


ti  ^ 


2  ? 


33 

iX 

W) 

s 

J3 

03 

0 

^  U 

? 

oh 

a; 

4^ 

(>-. 

® 

f-  ^ 

t.  F' 

(B  6t 

^  H 

.Q-^ 

gr 

3"? 

1* 

I« 

£^2  a 

t:^    fir-- 


-  o  s  c   a—  S-c 


ft? 


Acworth  . . . 

Albany  

Alexandria. 
AUenstown 
Alstead 


Alton 

Amherst 

Andover  

Antrim 

Ashland,  town . 


Ashland,  special 

Atkinson 

Atibiirn 

Barnstead 

Barrington 


Bartlett,  town  . . 
Bartlett,  special 

Bath,  town 

Bath,  special.. . . 
Bedford 


Belmont 

lienningtoii 

Benton  

Berlin 

Bethlehem,  town... 

Bethlehem,  special . 

Boscawen  . .   

Bow 

Bradford 

Brentwood 


Bridgewater. . . 
Bristol,  town  . . 
Bristol,  special. 

Brooktield 

Brooklme 


Campton 

Canaan,  town  . . . 
Canaan,  special. 

Candia 

Canterbury 


1  $48  CO 
1  60  00 
1  33  00 


1  36  00 


1  32  00 


1  28  00 
'2  '72'66 
i  40  06 


$31  50 

36  00 

32  48 
50  00 

50  28 

44  90 

43  00 

37  60 
42  00 

42  00 

47  00 

44  88 

33  48 
30  66 
32  37 

46  00 
49  CO 

38  61 
46  CO 
40  19j 

39  80| 
.-  3  3a 
44  00! 
55  26 

43  OJ 

49  50 
42  67 

42  (56 

34  75 

43  00 

36  00 
34  33 
49  60 
32  00 
42  66 


13,  37  60 

13!  37  00 
4 1  44  00 

12]  40  00 
5i  42  66 


1   1 
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TABLE  No.  ly—Coiithmcd 


TOWNS 


^  § 


a  - 


a'? 


M 

S  O  ti 

"B 

111 

li 

S  S 

ffi 

ffl 

t-  w 

t.           t: 

at? 

asis 

^  ^ 

P~JS  o 

a^ 

z°*"" 

5*2 
■r'-E'o 

- 1.- a 
ill! 


a  =3 


Carroll 

Conter  Harbor. 
Charlestown.. 

Chatham 

Chester   


Chesterfield 

Chichester 

Claremont 

Clarksville 

Cr>lebrook,  town . 


Colebrook,  special.. 

Columbia 

Concord,  town 

Concord,  Union 

Concord,  Penacook. 


Conway  . 
Cornish  . . 
Croydon.. 
Dalton — 
Danbury. 


Danville 

Deerfield 

Deering 

Derry,  town  . . 
Derry,  siDecial 


Dorchester. 

Dover 

Dublin 

Dummer  . . 
Dvinbarton. 


Durham . 

East  Kingston  ■ 

Easton    

Eaton 

Effingham  .  — 


Ellsworth. 
Enfield  . . . . 

Epping 

Epsom...  . 
Errol 


Exeter 

Farmington,  town . . 
Farmington,  special 

Fitzwilliam 

Franc  estown 


1  $52  00 


90  00 


111  11 


3   54  00 
1    40  00 


1 1  28  00 


3   93  00, 


2:  40  00 
1100  00 


34  00 


36  00 


I 
2   60  00 


e  $44  .501  3  ....  j 
4  40  00;  3l  1 
9  46  66  2,  3 
6  34  00  21  3! 
6   34  39  ....    ... 


10  44  00 
9  as  00 

as  53  00  , 

9  28  00 

14  30  07' 

6  53  40: 

11  36  20, 

10  .38  74  [ 

59  62  881 

10:  50  80j, 

15  44  5"' 
13  38  00 

5  &5  501 

8i  30  811 

9|  33  55 

3  49  33 

12  32  88, 

6  31  20; 
27  48  001 

3  48  00 


.32  00 

54  51 
57  OOi 
35  471 
40  00 


6'  48  89 

2  54  6rt 
9  30  00 

3  32  00 

91  34  28 

1  32  00 

10  40  20 

6  48  00 

6  40  00 

1  50  00 

15  49  561 

8  32  00 

10  5?  76 

6  44  66 

7  40  00 


3     10 

lOi      3 

ll.... 
5'....! 
41      3' 


2 
1 
2 
36 
1 

6 
1 
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TOWNS 

Number      different 
male  teachers 

Averagt!  wages  per 
month 

a 

U 

U 

g 
!5 

m 
u 

A 

i 

a 

p 

P. 

% 
to 
53 
&: 
a) 

*  -s 

>  3 
<   " 

1 

a; 

ll 

£-5 

to 

a 

1 

■0 

a  T. 

p.t 

Number        without 
other        education 
than       elementary 

schools 

Number     with     no 
hit,'lier         training 
than  high  school  or 
academy 

0 

si 

0 
0 

03 
4-1 
0 

1 

'd  V 

?  ?* 

:5'~ 

ag 
p.-e 

4 
20 
2 
5 
14 

13 
5 
9 
4 

14 

6 
15 
6 
5 

2 

4 
2 
5 
11 
5 

8 
8 
8 
5 

1 

11 

8 
3 
10 

153  00       1 
54  20       2 
32  00       2 
37  60  ... . 
35  65       6 

34  40       5 
44  33       •' 

3 

14 

8 
2 

2 
1 

1 

$36  00 

3 
5 

8 

6 

2 
2 

2 
5 

i 

Gilford i 

3 

1 

38  00 

Gilsum 

Gof fstown,  town  . . . 
Goffstown,  special  . 

38  00 
48  00 
42  29 

1 

1 

7 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

6 

4 
13 
0 

3 

1 

32  00       3 

32  88       8 

40  00       6 

41  61) 

1 
1 

Grantham 

1 
1 

2 

"2 
3 
2 

4 
2 

6 
2 

1 

1 

Greenland 

1 

64  00 

48  00 

49  00 
36  00 

Greenville 

3 

42  00 

q 

1 
1 

1 
2 

3 
2 

0 

48  00  .... 

40  14       3 
42  67:       2 

46  83       1 

!              2 

1 

3 

Hancock 

0 

Hanover,  town 

Hanover,  special 

1 

32  00 

40  81 
63  58 
50  60 
40  00 

43  04 

2 



*7 
0 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Hart's  Location 

Haverhill,  town 

3 

1 

61  78 
60  00 

1 

4 

9 

5 
1 
0 

1 

3 

Haverhill,      Woods- 
ville 

47  25       1 
34  00'      1 

3 

1 

il  91         1 

^ 

1 

Hill 

3,  48  00       2 

7    32  57  .... 

6   52  40       1 
9i  43  01  .... 

1  2 

2  .... 

2  3 

3  4 
2       2 

2l      3 

4  3 
6      3 
2       ' 

Hillsboro,  town  .... 

1 

32  00 

2 

2 

2 

,, 

2 

1 

1 

8   42  00       1;      5 
5i  44  00  ....1      9 

HoUis 

Hooksett 

7   44  80       1 
11    44  00       2 

'■ 

R 

....i     .... 

9   41  55;              9 

3 

Jackson,  town 

4    31  50       1 

4 

Jackson,  special 

3   48  66 
1    64  00 

2:  40  00 

10   43  40 
9   43  78 

4 

7 

5 

29 

s 

1 

'"i 

■  •  -  • 

Jaffrey 

1 

....t      2 
1      5 

1 
1 

0 
3 

2 
2 

4 

Keeue 

iioooo 

41    55  20  ... .        t> 

Kensington 

4   42  (36       1 

1 

Kingston 

.... 

5    43  20 

3.      2 

*Two  have  had  a  year  at  college 
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TOWNS 


■g 

It, 

y 

3S 

^ 

SI 

S^ 

sS  -^ 

c   c 

^^ 

^  ^ 

h 

01 

o 

a 

M 

rn 

OS 

Sao 

t 

u  ^ 

tc 

,r] 

©  bjc 

St 

< 

0 

a 

:  as  a 
:-2  g 


Laconia 

Lancaster,  town . . . 
Lancaster,  special. 

Landaff 

Langdon  


Lebanon,  town. 
Lelsanon,  high. . 
Lebanon,  West. 

Lee 

Lempster 


Lincoln 

Lisbon,  town 

Lisbon,  special 

Libson,  Sugar  Hill. 
Litchfield 


Littleton 

Londonderry 

Loudon 

Lyman , 

Lrme 


Lyndeboro . , 
Madbury  — 

Madison 

Manchester. 
Marlboro 


Marlow 

Mason 

Meredith 

Merrimack. 
Middleton. . 


Milan 

Milford 

Milton 

Mont  Vernjn. 
Monroe 


Moultonboro 

N  ashua 

Nelson 

New  Boston  . 
Newbury  


New  Castle  . . . 
New  Durham.. 

Newfields 

New  Hampton. 
New  Ipswich  . . 


$42  00 
HI  11 


68  42 


28 

$48  81 

11 

38  53 

9 

58  44 

8 

40  33 

3 

48  00 

8 

41  00 

8 

52  50 

4 

54  00 

4 

44  00 

6 

32  80 

11 

43  00 

0 

40  40 

7 

49  44 

2 

48  60 

1 

60  00 

27 

42  88 

11 

41  00 

11 

34  or 

145  35 


144  44 


48  00 


5i  34  00 
13  46  18 


41  00 
37  33 
44  50 
67  68 
48  40 


41  46  00 
61  39  00 
14  39  00 
9  44  42 
4 


42  50 
48  25 
41  50 
45  38 
37  00 


10  35  00 

80'  66  66 

3  44  GO 

8,  38  66 

Hi  37  14 

2  48  00 
8  28  86 
2!  46  00  . 
12,  35  78i 
0;  51  77!. 


1'... 


10 


158 1  i 
5i.... 
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TOWNS 

u 

p. 
0  0 

1 

a 

15 

0 

s 

p 

P. 

60 

OS 

So 
a 
53 

-c 

^^ 

1)  t* 
.P  c 

0 

bo 

S 
0 

s 

Number        without 
otlicr        education 
tluiu       elementary 
scliools 

Number      with      no 
higher         training 
than    high    school 
or  academy 

0 

ll 
II 

lis 
5s 

0 
S  So 

5-^ 

p.-? 

11 

2 
5 

10 
18 
4 

5 
4 
14 
9 
6 

3 
13 
9 
6 
11 

11 
13 
8 
12 
11 

5 

13 
44 

0 

4 

35 
11 

$48  00 

42  -lO 
48  89 
46  21 
50  75 

36  10 
48  00 
46  40 
41  14 
27  42 

36  00 

40  38 

43  33 

41  33 

42  18 

45  82 

35  00 

37  66 
45  60 
31  00 

52  80 
52  55 
63  75 

36  00 
45  14 

48  00 

52  00 
48  22 

53  84 

1 

1 

3 
5 
6 
2 

1 
1 
4 
3 
6 

3 
6 

r* 

1 
4 

1 

1 
e 

i 

t 

3 

1 

$36  00 

5 

Northfield       ' 

1 
1 
1 
2 
3 

3 

14 

1 
6 
4 
2 
3 

2 

3 

1 
2 

1 

1 
3 

i 

i 

1 

0 

2 
3 

3 

9 

N  ottingham 

1 

52  00 

Orf  ord 

2 

9 

Ossipee 

1 

38  67 

0 

1 
2 



5 

4 
2 

■■■4 
] 

3 

12 

'"6 

3 
3 
28 

7 

1 

4 

Peterboro 

1    60  00 

6 

8 

10 
5 
5 

9 

1 
1 

2 

47  00 

Pittsfield 

3 

Piainfield    

Plaistow 

"i 

9 

2 
2 

^ 

1 

1100  00 

4 
2 
1 

IS 

1 

1 
1 
0 

1 

1 
5 
1 

"i 

1 

Kochester 

Rollinsford 

1 
1 

Rumr.ev    ...   

Rve  ...'. 

2 

44  CO 

e 
5 

14 

14 

4 
12 

4 
2 

16 
2 
5 
9 

15 

40  00 
48  00 
45  62 
36  00 

30  41 

31  50 

32  50 
40  00 

30  00 
47  00 

51  31 
32  0(» 

31  eo 

36  00 
36  12 

] 

3 

2 

2 
2 
12 
1 

'"i 

3 

'"e 

6 

'■'2 

1 
2 

1 

i[  36  66 

1|  28  00 

5 

10 

4 
8 
2 
2 
1 

10 
1 
2 
9 
5 

•? 

""1 
4 

'"i 

1 

1}  40  00 

1 

Shelburne 1 

1 
5 

Somersworth 

1105  26 

IB 

1 

""4 

11 

2 
3 
1 

1 
6 

1 

1 

1 

Stark 

Stewartstown 

....  

2 

.... 

1 
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TOWNS  . 

13 

|l 

p. 

0) 

0;     3 

+3 

u 

1) 

u 

1 

1 

a 
c 

1 
% 

1 

Number        without 
other         education 
than       elementary 

scliools 

Number   with     no 
hitrhiT         training 
than  high  school  or 
a'-aderay 

a 

X  0 

ffl  0 

3  9 
0  " 

8 

0 
X 

at; 

Stoddard    

3 

7 
11 
5 

7 

7 
3 
7 

12 
14 

5 
3 
4 
8 

7 

6 
8 
10 
17 
13 

8 
12 

5 
12 

1 

0 

5 
& 
8 

9 

18 
5 
2 

14 
6 

$40  00       1        1 

2 
3 

7 

Strafford 

46  00 

4 
2 

1 

Stratford 

31  27 

48  55 
40  21 

39  14 
38  00 
36  66 
42  91 
46  00 

38  80 
36  00 

49  00 

8       1 

0 

Strathani 

1 
3 

.... 

2 

i 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

Sullivan 

1 

2 

5 
3 
4 
4 
6 

3 

4 
1 
3 
3 

6 
2 

3 

8 

g 

1 
2 

3 

Sunapee 

Surry  

2!           •] 

1' ' 

1| 

i 

1 

2 

Sutton 

1 
6 
8 

1 

""1 
1 

Swanzey 

S 

Tamworth 

s 

Temple 

Thornton  . . 

1 

$32  00 

i 

Tilton,  town 

8 

4 
3 

Tilton,  special 

1 

100  00 

54  50 

•? 

Troy  . .   

42  28 

40  00 

40  00 
47  44 
51  27 
37  90 

35  67 

36  78 

41  64 
40  00 
32  62 

43  33 

"i 

1 

1 

1 

1 
.... 

3 

1 

Tuftonboro   

1 

Unity 

1 

45  00 

2 

3 

13 

0 

1 

Wakefield  

Walpole 

1 

111  11 

4 

Warner 

1 
2 

2 

1 

Warren  . . 

Washington      

1 

' 

1 

Weare  

1 

4 
4 

1 

9       2 

41      1 
6       1 

4 

Webster  

Wentworth 

1 

1 

Wentworth's    Loca- 
tion      

1 

1 

Westmoreland 

45  60  . . . 

46  40!       1 

1 

4 
3 
fi 

Whitefield,  town  . 

1 

1 
""i 

"2 

1 

Whitefleld,  special . . 

46  50 

2 

0 

Wilmot 

38  66 

45  38 
42  00 
48  72 
26  00 

3 

2 

6!...: 

51      4 
111      fi 

0 

Wilton    

4 

Winchester 

3       4 

9. 

Windham 

2 

1 

Windsor 

1 

1 
1 

88  88 
94  44 

55  00 
40  14 

1 

2:          7 

7 

4 

1 

3      2i      1 

1 

Total 

%\ 

73  12 

34 

00 

32  86'  -i"'!'  ^-10 

110 

895    WiA     4fi    390 

*Two  years  High  School 
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TABIvE 

(For  the  year  ending 

FINAN 

Reve 


TOWNS 


a^ 


«!'^ 


%i 


15    M 


ci) 

u 

a 

03 

Ti 

33 

o 

t* 

Jl, 

tS 

:A 

h 

" 

Ac  worth  . . . 

Albany  

Alexandria 
AUenstown . 
Alstead. 


Alton 

Amherst 

Andover 

Antrim 

Ashland,  town . . . 

Ashland,  special . 

Atkinson 

Auburn  

Barnstead  

Harrington  


Bartlett,  town. .. 
Bartlett,  special. 

Bath,   town 

Bath,  special  . .. . 
Bedford  


Belmont 

Bennington  

Benton  

Berlin 

Bethlehem,  town 


Bethlehem,  special. 

Boscawen 

Bow 

Bradford  

Brentwood  


Bridgewater . . . 
Bristol,  town  . . 
Bristol,  special. 

Brookfield 

Brookline   


Campton 

Canaan,  town  . . 
Canaan,  special. 

Candia 

Canterbury  


$  14 
241  03 
995  83 
671  90 
4-24  41 


505  95 
466  25 

99  93 
667  66 

69  90 

226  94 
246  88 
481  89 
1,211  72 
448  00 

1  25 

758  65 


718  64] 

923  02' 
129  57 i 
70S)  55 

61 48 ; 

1,160  23; 

289  071 

81  401 

1,672  91 

6  96! 

275  94; 

19  37; 
124  m 
175  62 
676  54 
793  73 


$681  50 

600  00 

637  50 

1.762  50 

1,125  00 


1.S9  52 

2,550  00 

1,884  37 

2,392  50 

177  37 

1,950  00 

2,076  07 

1,965  00 

359  52 

327  12 

1,907  88 

6:i0  00 

1,290  00 

1,5.52  50 

1,155  00 

774  00 
525  00 
832  50 
540  00 
2,062  50 

1,695  00 

1.320  00 

4a5  00 

15.892  50 

1,530  00 

1,360  80 

628  84 

1,882  50 

1,507  50 

795  00 

517  50 
496  50 
1,982  00 
420  00 
915  00 

1.320  00 
1.219  00 
731  80 
1,207  50 
1,447  50 


$1,200  00 

200  00 

100  00 

1,200  00, 

1,550  00 1 

4,200  OOi 
2,500  OOi 
2,829  00' 
2,600  00! 
100  00 1 

4,600  00 
940  00 
700  00: 
700  00 

1,100  00 

800  00  , 
1,536  00 
1,398  46] 
1,175  75 
2,000  00 

1.900  00 
500  00  . 
265  00 
16,107  50  . 

2,700  OOI 

2,009  201 
40O  OOI 
125  00 

1,200  00 


500  00! 

2,500  00 

270  00 

100  00 

1,680  00 
1,.500  00 

7.50  00 
1,500  00 

60O  OU. 


$35  00 
50  00 
300  00 
400  00 
300  00 

400  00 
400  00 
2.50  00 
450  00 

50  00  j 

1,200  00 I 
115  oo! 

100  OOl 
.300  00 
150  00' 


$160  00 


65  00 
600  00 
150  00 


1,600  00 

"26o'66 


860  00 

75  00 

500  00 


150  00 

127  20 
124  69' 
300  OOi 

250  00 


150  00 

278  00 


550  00 
600  OO 


55  00 


200  00 

300  00 
85  00 
125  00 
150  00 
125  00 

20  00 


800  00 


600  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 


50  OOl 
75  OOl 

200  00 

200  oo! 

275  oo! 
25  OOl 
100  00 1 


100  00 

600  00 
400  00 
250  00 
120  00 
300  00 


$3  00 


10  00 

'2506 

25  00 


10  00 


10  00 


50  00 


$85  00 
50  00 
114  OOl 
170  OOl 
150  00 

150  00! 
120  OOI. 
279  00 
197  00 
55  00 


10  00 
30  00 


12  00 

179  00! 
200  03' 
175  00 

10  00 
20  00 
53  34 
34  56 


8  00 
40  00 


30  00 


100  00 

100  00 
77  50 
100  00 
119  00 
80  00 


5  00 


5  00! 
25  00; 


5  00 


40  00 
90  00 

125  00 
108  00 
71  00 
100  00 
115  00 


18  00 


125  00| 

"46  ooi!!'. 


50  00 


136  76 
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No.   V 

July   15,    1916) 

CES 

nue 


State  appropriation 

ill 

1  i 

C4-4 
0 

1-1 

C 
■■J 

Miscellaneous   (cur- 
rent) 

> 

3 
3 

0 

1 

"u 

1* " 

0 

— .    ai 

$34  50 
24  05 

$240  00 

1 

$29  70 
33  fiO 

145  00 
55  80 
90  20 

290  50 
213  05 
226  80 

125  58 
31  74 

120  06 
104  40 
155  07 

126  70 
148  61 

36  36 
24  24 
86  61 
59  90 
157  00 

165  40 
86  98 
30  35 

638  29 

97  78 

83  94 
50  85 
85  80 
123  61 
62  20 

64  80 
24  75 

98  60 

$14  40 

iir67 

50  10 
2C0  00 

$2,568  24 
1  198  68 

73  45 
5q  ]5 

232  50 

365 "26 

576  00 
622  Ol, 

■ " '  'ifiso'oo 

$147  00 

$123  23 

3,055  18 
5  119  45 

81  ''5 

378  92 

61  91 
455  19 

4,839  98 
8.819  .38 

151  45 

275  00 
252  00 

272'2a 

135  50 
159  25 

356  18 
5  0(» 

327  50 
3  50 

378  05 

78  57 

9.330  79 

7  74^  e'' 

147  55 

542  38 

225  00 

55  00 

8  721  08 

29  79 

144  01 

1,3C0  68 
9  718  79 

173  ''1 

833  64 
380  06 

57  85 

180  00 

140  80 

4,004  93 
2  656  88 

77  88 

118  95 

214  99 
600  00 

4,430  80 
3,650  91 

9  299  11 

151  65 

100  75 

272  25 
468  00 
277  00 
270  00 
250  98 

514  84 

76  44 

103  12 
103  13 
160  00 
106  66 
2a3  33 

188  00 

50  96 

79  00 
39  38 
60  00 

3;353  21 
4,155  15 
3,643  44 
6  '^13  91 

60  84 
42  09 

310  80 

26  13 
18  07 

152  10 

140  40 

23  i  49 

19  36 

5  91''  74 

76  05 

2  741  68 

24  70 

175  12 

60  00 
5,770  18 

1  0B5  17 

853  45 

39,261  92 

103  76 

100  00 
240  00 

337  00 

6,687  18 

99  69 

810  38 
56  74 

5  927  03 

23  39 

198  52 

638  5i 

275  00 

2  571  92 

79  95 

3,756  80 

52  65 

26  20 
5  75 

42  80 
125  00 
56  25 

4,240  44 

66  95 

102  00 

62  00 

3,289  13 
971  87 

37  70 

33  27 

48  00 

1,308  92 

6,442  24 

809  71 

132  48 

22  75 

55  25 

73  75 

157  34 
210  38 
126  20 
123  80 
144  00 

1,689  94 

4,936  10 
4  398  .34 

109  20 

377  80 
329  44 
216  00 

327  99 

3  00 



11  40 
33  10 
15  00 
91  66 

112  00 

67  10 

2,677  72 

545  00 

4,389  50 

77  35 

23  86 

3,606  44 
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TABI.E 


TOWNS 


2  t- 
<  - 


-2  i6 

as    o 


Carroll 

Center  Harbor . 
Charlestown. .. 

Chatham 

Chester 


Chesterfield 

Chichester 

Claremont 

Clarksville 

Colebrook,  town. 


Colebrook,  special . . 

Columbia 

Concord,  town 

Concord,  Union 

Concord,  Penacook. 


Conway . 
Cornish  • . 
Croydon  . 
Dalton  . . . 
Danbury 


Danville 

Deerfield 

Deering 

Derry,  special  . 
Drfrry,  town    . 


Dorchester. 

Dover 

Dublin 

Dnmmer .. . 
Diinbarton  . 


Durham 

East  Kingston. 

Ea-ston 

Eaton 

Effingham 


Ellsworth . 
Enfield  ... 
Epping  .... 

Epsom 

Errol 


Exeter 

Farmington,  town . . . 
Farmington,  special. 

Fitzwilliam  .   

Franccstown 


$939  95 

401  50 

3,131  60 

98  22 

187  87 


4  97 

718  84 

2.S1  14 

1,235  04 

1,226  78 

846  04 

107  89 

3,224  64 

2,119  65 

885  91 


469  92 
ia5  16 
50  10 


302 


240  78 
1,697  09 

429  70 
125  53 

125  91 
326  86 


427  15 
611  94 
313  93 
115  61 
193  51 

71  15 
879  44 
253  33 

6*5  20 
807  49 

30  84 

1,857  58 

1,009  91 

355  99 

105  tK) 


$2,752  50 

1,177  55 

1,882  50: 

330  00; 

1,290  00 

1,470  00| 

1,087  50 ! 

11,715  OOl 

915  OOl 

1,354  03 : 

I 

1,750  94; 

930  OOl 

2,951  92' 

39,178  82' 

4.384  42; 

4,762  50' 

1,440  on 

a52  .50 

487  OOl 
847  50 : 

I 

532  50 

1,260  00 

645  CO 

762  40 

6.385  10 

352  50 

23,025  00 

2,595  00 

787  50 

922  50 

l,i305  CO; 
517  50 
3S7  50 
352  50 
705  00 

195  Oo! 
2,070  00 1 
1,950  OOl 
1,357  50 1 
1,455  00 

7,762  50 

755  83 

2,619  17 

1,395  00 

922  50 


$671  30 


6,594  50; 

1,200  00, 

600  00, 

2,730  00 

885  00' 

12,705  00; 

300  00; 

800  00 

5,216  63 
1,211  00 
2,250  00 
61,932  16 
8,249  74 

5,300  00 ' 
1,740  00' 

""ns'ooi 

1,192  50| 

712  60 
809  50 
250  00 
550  00 

8,335  00 

600  00 

17,500  00 

1,405  00 

462  50 
1,115  50; 

2,882  00^ 
250  00 
445  50' 
700  00 
950  00 j 

5  00 

2,900  00' 

2,900  00 

792  50 

2,345  00, 

8.499  50 ' 

1.500  00' 
4,754  00| 
3,750  00' 
1,177  50, 


$225  00 
100  00 1 
550  00 
125  00; 
125  OO 

300  00 

125  00 

1,500  00 

50  00 

250  00 

1,100  00 
150  00 


$100  00 
300  00 
600  00 
100  00 
500  00 

500  00 
500  00 


400  00 


400  00 


3,500  00 
800  00 


850  00 

"io'ool 


700  00 


125  00 


60  00         800  00 


150  00 
225  00 
60  00 
80  00 
800  00 

75  00 
2,500  00 

'"isooo 

130  07 
300  001 


1.50  00 
300  00 
2.50  00 
400  00 
2,200  00 

240  00 


250  00 
150  00 
233  12 

1,129  99 
400  00 


50  00! 
155  00' 


75  00 
400  00 


550  00; 
400  00 
1.50  00 
100  00 

1,100  oo! 

125  00 ! 
700  00' 
850  00 
160  00; 


700  00 
50  00 


150  00 

'ioo'oo 


$15  00 
5  00 


10  00 
25  00 


500 

15  00 
25  00 
25  00 

10  00 
25  00 


$200  00 
55  00 

101  00 
40  001 

103  00 

160  00 
80  00 
100  00 


36  00 
75  00 


260  00 
150  00 

250  00 

100  00 
50  00 

101  5C 
95  00 

65  00 
97  50 
75  00 
10  00 
135  00 

60  00 
835  00 
150  00 

90  00 
100  00 


10  00 


45  00 


500 


10  00 


25  00 
'5'66 


60  00  . 
70  00: . 

13  OOl . 

160  oo:. 

210  00  . 


50  00 

428  00 
155  00 
254  00 
100  00 
90  00 
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No.  V — Continued 


state  appropriation 


oS    ^ 


$76 
48 
165 

27 

85 

85 
76 

750 
42 

266 


144 

1,916 

202 


360  75 

120  25 

32  50 

85  15 

74  10 

52  00 
95  55 
70  69; 
69  40 

581  25 

39  65; 
851  501 

61  10 
44  85 

40  95; 

88  40 ' 
36  40 

27  95 
51  35 

77  35 

36  00 
187  85 
Id"  95 

78  f5 

28  60 

5S9  30 
64  05 
221  95 
202  50 
56  55 


$786  00 


106  20 


274  00 


271  10 

2,815  15 
279  08 


2,304  00 
363  00 


284  00 

160  CO 
157  00 
72  00 


97  00 


00 


534  00 
144  00 
64  66 
90  00 
270  SO 


752  92 
531  00 


108  00 

1,137 

47 

142 

35 

148 

75 

$2C0  00 


187  50 
800  OC 


160  00 

300  OC 
366  67 
313  37 


600  00 
515  6i 


87  50 
525  00 


94  88 


300  00 


175  00 


300  00 
^00  00 


360  67 
747  00 


$272  00 


101  90 


667  83 


271  00 
137  34 


36  00 
26  42 


366  40 
2,100  50 


252  00 


75  00 
50  OC 


328  16 
5  76 


261  50 


84  00 
16  col 


$212  55 


200  00 


32  51 


2  59 
34  43 


9  40 
179  30 
57  83 


6  00 
201  08 
145  00 

12  80: 

107  20! 


395  81 


125  00 
212  17 


56  10 


200  00 
162  05 


$74  20 
67  20 

302  60 
16  00 

153  93 

127  20 

82  35 

649  70 


104  53 

87  90 
1,166  60 

151  ep 

113  44 

45  82 

46  80 

88  50 


52  50 
172  15 
102  83 

43  03 
360  37 

44 

897  35 

114  00 

4  00 

65  50 

92  85 
75  00 
34  20 
36  00 


24  60 
217  70 
143  00 
161  75 

33  00 

349  18 

90  92, 

318  891 

213  31 i 

105  00 


$67  80 
' "62'67 

'ies'so 


88  50 
1,875  06 


5,802  50 
60  00 

115  56 
5,128  60 

720  34 

1,395  6 
196  52 


125  00 
33  0; 


80  00 


7  52 


46  10 

4,549  92 

102  10 

40  8C 


66  46 

'aVoo 


215  00 
189  00 
71  50 


1,575  50 

123  m 

1,731  as 

20  90 

14  00! 


$5,122  45 
2,367  50 

14,648  02 
1,936  53 
3,636  55 

5,372  35 
3,400  87 
31,139  35 
1,570  90 
5,404  53 

18,248  00 
4,502  27 
5,973  65 
116,342  04 
17,381  57 

17,447  24 
4,184  89 
1,474  55 
2,006  31 
3,578  61 

2.233  74 
3,501  37 
1,704  32 
2,639  83 

23,770  10 

2,236  75 
50,284  30 
5,203  80 
2,064  51 
2,609  70 

7,260  85 
2,292  01 
1,289  74 
1,605  46 
3,008  76 

344  75 
8,307  91 
6,896  33 
3,706  26 

5.234  85 

21,154  82 
5.191  78 

13,138  44 
7,331  05 
2,901  20 
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SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 


TABLE 


TOWNS 


2  - 


?     r-i 


4^ 


Franconia 
Franklin  . 
Freedom  . . 
Fremont  . . 
Gilford.... 


Gilmanton 

Gilsum 

Goffstown,  town  . . . . 
Goffstown,  special.. 
Grafton 


Go.shen .   . . , 
Gorham . . 
Grantham  , 
Greenfield  , 
Greenland  . 


Greenville 

Groton 

Hampstead 

Hampton 

Hampton  Falls . 


Hancock  

Hanover,  town . . . 
Hanover,  special 

Harrisville 

Hart's  Location. . 


Haverhill,  town 

Haverhill, Woods  ville . 

Hebron 

Henniker 

HiU 


HilLsboro,  town... 
HlUsboro,  special. 

Hinsdale 

Holderness 

Hollis 


Hooksett 

Hopkinton 

Hudson 

Jackson,  town . . . 
Jackson,  special. 


Jaff  rey 

Jefferson . . . 

Keene 

Kensington  , 
Kingston 


$316  3S 

46  07 

137  93 

58  48 

143  64 

I 

358  38 

76  11 

1,304  01 

2,219  61 

461  28 1 

57  43: 

1,641  16| 

56  46 

340  32 


I  7I| 

55  Oil 

724  82' 

2,036  53j 

2.59  53 

767  24' 

21  64 

1,496  93 

85  33 


3.141  20 
252  09 

.59  84 1 

1.010  79' 

242  28' 

76  92 

683  10 j 

28  38) 

579  98; 

427  32 

218  59 
1.561  65 
2,660  40' 

274  88 I 

274  211 

5  50 

251  25 

5,808  22' 

164  59: 

2  66, 


$1,507  50 

9.952  50 

6iiO  00 

892  50 

1,612  50 

1,1.32  50| 
42i)  00' 
1,991  61 
2,276  97 
1,095  00 

3.52  .50! 

6,300  00, 

442  50 1 

810  00 

945  001 

I 

1,687  50l 
300  00 
93r  50 

3,405  00 
930  00 

1,200  00' 

1,200  00; 

4  582  84 I 

982  50 

187  50 

2,522  06 
2,480  44 

420  00 
2,.377  .50 

847  50 

1,026  93 
2,310  57 
3.631  00 
1,950  00! 
1,417  50 

2,467  .50 

2,775  00 

1,980  00 

1.57  18 

892  50 

5,950  00 

1,545  OOi 

17,617  50l 

510  00; 

1,102  50l 


$2,300  00'   I 

14,987  .50  $1,500  00 

aX)  00  60  0  ) 

277  .50  225  10 

1,300  00  300  00 


1,369  .50 

580  CO: 

500  00 

1,900  00; 

500  00 

432  50! 
6,275  03! 


670  00 I 
1,200  00 


1,5.50 

1,000 

11,540 

6a3 


8,363 

5,785 

1.50 

2,622 


2,1.52  00 
3,210  00 
4,315  88, 
1.000  00 
2,072  50: 


200  00 
75  00 
165  00 

'206'66 

50  00 
800  00 

100  00; 

200  00; 
167  081 


$190  00  

500  00  

425  00,      $5  00 


20000 

171  691  15  OU 
1,200  00;  5  OU 
I        8  001 

100  00       10  00 


611  00 
400  00 
865  00 


25  00 
13  28 
25  00 


1,812  .5&; I 

150  OOj  75  001 

1,518  90;  225  00' 
605  .37;  250  001 
87  25'        100  OOi 


.$52  CO 
75  00 
1.30  00 

171  00 

77  00 
100  00 
426  13 
105  00 


$200  00 


40  00 

399  OOl 

40  OO: 

95  00 


125  00 


00    200  00! 
00    1.50  00 

00 

50    1.50  00, 
50 


400  00 


600  00 
1,500  00 


200  00 


524  66 
700  00 
57  58 
.300  00 
110  00 

75  00 
500  00 
600  00 


160  02 


335  00 
400  00 


400  00 


1,500  00 

5.270  00  750  00 
1,150  OOl   250  00 

250  00' 

300  00  


600  00 

4,455  00  

22,(KX)  00:  1,100  00 

275  00.    85  00 

1,000  00:   250  00 


2,000  00 


650  00 
700  00 


15  00 


5  00 


95  00 
50  00, 
a5  001 

110  00: 

50  00: 

100  00 
456  00 


100  OOl 


5  57 

30  33 

1  60 

90  00 

10  00 

5  00 


159  25 
83  00 
46  00 

125  00' 
37  50 

123  00 


200  00 
1.50  00 
110  00 


10  00 


250  00 
120  00 
40  00 


10  00; 


10  00 

'ioool 


120  00 

32  25 
445  00 

53  75 
214  00 


125  00 
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No.  V — Conti7i2ied 


State  appropriation 

coo 

1 
1 

o 
o 

? 
m 
a 

D 
P 

be 
o 
Q 

Miscellaneous   (I'ur- 
rent) 

> 

V 

Literary  fund 

o 

A 
o 
CO 

S 

a; 

5 

$58  50 
529  75 

$66  60 
518  87 
87  86 
63  60 
111  23 

131  17 
30  60 
144  58 
108  36 
146  57 

149  40 
90  00 
57  60 

126  60 
75  00 

133  60 
34  60 
131  85 

$152  50 
353  83 

$4,401  48 

28,088  52 

39  00 



1,526  79 

81  90 

$427  30 

2,601  28 

94  25 

$33  60 

4,155  22 

115  05 

356  00 
219  60 

$237  00 

$82  11 
112  00 
156  04 

4,352  71 

61  10 

18  00 



1.856  10 

106  78 

671  48 

11  75 

688  22 

100  64 
60  00 

6,544  50 

147  72 

7,098  54 

82  50 

13  00 

3,401  57 

42  90 

135  00 

7  20 

1,367  57 

278  20 

800  00 

16,668  36 

50  41 

820  25 

69  55 

288  30 
237  50 

78  40 

61  50 
12  00 

33  00 

3,164  67 

61  10 
84  50 

125  00 

35  00 

4,488  5 
3,847  81 

789  61 

113  10 

513  00 

20OOO 
250  00 
100  00 

200  00 
30C  00 
400  00 

98  65 
164  05 

12  00 

4,562  82 

182  00 

7,002  95 

51  35 

336  00 

85  70 
149  30 

2,399  83 

76  05 

333  00 

251  74 

1,119  25 

•273  00 

5,187  59 

55  88 

104  00 

2,011  80 

20  56 

5,044  26 

272  45 
63  70 

219  76 
25  28 

2^3  79 
85  60 

841  68 
861  10 
372  85 

416  91 

929  55 



22,713  50 
3,480  57 

8  45 

631  30 

297  39 

1,461  34 
1,378  68 

316  66 
316  66 

831  62 
87  66 
56  65 

214  30 

204  34 
30  00 

214  80 
85  20 

85  91 
193  29 
221  00 
155  00 
216  00 

183  40 
180  10 

205  00 
45  12 
21  82 

238  66 
176  40 
870  48 
53  70 
115  20 

18,254  44 

241  46 

12,490  12 

26  65 

1,008  34 

151  45 

353  30 
210  00 

161  50 
603  00 



Ill  00 

37  99 

18  12 

41  20 

1,157  09 

48  80 

150  00 

40  96 

119  51 
467  50 
51  54 

7,394  33 

52  65 

105  00 

150  00 
225  00 
268  12 

2,853  25 

72  00 

240  00 

4,609  46 

162  00 

9,044  05 

195  00 

9,508  18 

62  40 

4.047  38 

122  20 

504  00 

180  00 

533  11 

6,023  59 

156  00 

4,645  00 

155  35 

i96  32 
510  00 

283  34 
240  00 

166  00 
653  20 

12,a55  26 

181  35 
19  24 

38  12 

1 

10,049  61 
1,386  42 

48  10 

8  50 
389  14 

1,545  23 

262  60 

1,461  00 
620  00 

290  00 
342  85 

391  51 
"  "4,346'88 
348'33 

9,718  41 

131  30 

7,554  05 

1,120  02 
62  40 

54,037  10 

208  24 
372  0( 

1 

54  80 

2,117  48 

110  50 

75  60 

4,300  79 
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TABLE 


TOWNS 


o  — 
S  >> 


Laconia 

Lancaster,  town . . . 
Lancaster,  special . 

Langdon  

Landaff 


Lebanon,  town . 
Lebanon, high  . 
Lebanon,  West 

Lee . .   . 

Lempster 


Lincoln 

Lisbon ,  town 

Lisbon,  Sugar  Hill.. 

Lisbon,  special 

Litchfleld 


Littleton 
Londonderry 

Loudon 

Lyman 

Lyme 


Lyndeboro  . 
Madbury  . . 
Madison  . . . . 
Manchester 
Marlboro. . . 


Marlow 

Mason 

Meredith  . . . 
Merrimack. 
Middleton . . 


Milan 

Milford 

Milton 

Mont  Vernon. 
Monroe 


Moultonboro. . , 

Nashua 

Nelson  

New  Boston  . . . 
Newbury  

New  Castle 

New  Durham  . 

Newfields 

New  Hampton  . 
New  Ipswich . . , 


$538  71 
319  02 
282  08 
770  21 

1,438  41 

1,870  66 

351  42 

234  81 

263  20 

7  44 
231  21 
231  61 
95  71 
118  73 

1,120  19 

2  75 

4  62 

48  10 

12  76 

60  99 
64  22 

888  08 

121,800  00 

300  45 

26  97 

399  36 

3,388  11 

709  81 

617  82 

408  64 
1,010  29 
1,132 

333  42 
83  00 


1  64 
182  25 
197  38 

1,052  06 
658  14 
463  97 
839  83 
857  35 


$17,940  00 

1,444  50 

3,888  00 

1,190  00 

705  00 

2,299  53 

4,592  13 

1,208  34 

750  00 

435  00 

7,245  00 

1,099  15 

530  35 

11,000  00 

1,077  50 

21,700  00 

1,987  50 

1,687  50 

442  50 

1,492  50 

855  00 

675  00 

757  50 

90,054  63  i 

4,888  00 

457  50 

555  00 

3,232  50 

2,392  50 

285  00 

1,267  50 

6,105  00 

2,512  50 

952  00 

675  00 

2,565  00 

39,840  00! 

890  00 

2,132  83; 

1,747  50 

810  00 

667  50 

540  00' 

1,072  50 

4,492  50i 


« 


.2  2 


4^ 


$12,820  00 
1,645  50 
6,319  00 


1,000  00 

2.800  00 

7,485  00 

3,149  58 

500  00 

275  00 

965  00 
400  00 
266  CO 


850  00 

850  00 

675  00 

1,450  00 

1,400  00 

300  00 

700  00 1 

12,152  28 


$1,500  OOl 

300  00 

1,250  OOl 

30  00| 

100  oo! 

250  00 i 

875  00 

375  001 

125  00 I 

60  00 

1,000  00 
75  00 
50  00 


$300  00 


100  00 
300  00 


7i;o  00 


55  00 

1,500  00 
300  00 
150  00 
75  00 
450  00 

25000! 
50  00 
75  OOl 


300  00 
150  00 


$10  00 


2  00 


600  00 
140  00 


250  00 


2,000  00 
700  00 
106  13 
450  00 

400  00 
475  00 
50  00 


392  50 

100  00 

3,200  00 

2,5.59  81 

465  00 

2,132  50 
11,409  00 

1,300  00 
898  00 
600  00 


3,335  95 


500  00: 

75  00! 

75  OOi 
200  00 
600  00 

50  00! 

200  001 
1,500  00 
600  00 
100  00 
150  00 

225  00 


240  00 
350  00 
300  00 
1,224  00 
72  00 

300  00 


10  OOl 


$90  001 
210  00 
141  00 
20  00 
83  00 

190  00 
215  00 
85  001 

65  (X):, 

76  50  , 

35  00 
14  00 


25  00 
10  00 
7  05 


30  00 


10  00 


10  00 


25  00 
5  00 


500  CO 
800  00 


3,250  00 
500  00! 

262  50' 

719  61 

207  .50' 

1,300  OOl 


350  00 
100  00 

100  00 

75  01 

125  00 

300  00 


450  00 

450  00 
132  32 
840  00 
500  00 
1,000  00 


150  00 
100  00 
72  00; 
175  001 

111  00 
60  00 
150  00 
7,650  00| 
175  00! 

76  00! 

85  00' 
200  00: 
434  00  . 

60  00. 

172  00 


150  00 
60  00 
60  00! 

90  00' 


20  00 


20  001 

23  75 


250  001 
175  OOJ 

55  00' 
144  00  , 

65  00  , 
12000!. 
185  00: 


^ 
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state 

appropriation 

c. 

:r 

o 

bi    , 

118 
285 
31 
83 

150 

200 

78 

42 

43 


55| 


123  50 
00 
47 
OS 
02 


38 
151 
31 

583 
176 
104 
49 
131 


190  45 


82 
46 
192 
132 
30 

128 
514 
160 


53  30 


77 

2,111 

26 


50  82 

39  00 
48  75 
52  00 
109  85 
126  75 


$524  00' 

1,512  00' 

297  66. 

238  00 


400  00 


125  60 
227  38 


252  00 


1,194  00 


735  76 


80  00 
566  00 


241  49 


401  50 


1,111  00 

88  00 
149  70 

312  75 

328  701 

90  00| 

362  591 


J5 
a  3  " 
£  5 '3 


"5  c" 


$360  00 


$75  00 
212  50 
I 
275  00 > 
299  59 
150  00 
150  00 


14  00 
50  40 


432  96 


:'i  60 


212  50 
212  50! 
262  50! 


347  40 
32  40 


700  00 
262  50 
187  50 


103  13 


200  00 


250  00 


182  60 
57  55 


94  74 


29  32 


73  30 
70  64 
'9626 

"ii'io 


468  00 


160  00 


46  50 
279  00 
975  92 
500  00 


100  00 


230  00 


142  00 
76  50 
267  90 


$62  56 
156  44 


36  23 


161  03 


03 


573  96 


833  74 
'62i'68 


1,552  22 

"so'si 


495  75 


$850  00 
45  70 
114  30 

59  78 
13  80 

153  07 

305  68 
80  44 
71  60 
80  40 

89  50 
77  80 
38  84 
152  561 
30  00 

373  40 
230  70 
215  91 
109  55 
161  87 

118  20 
63  00 

60  30 


$1,046  60i 

1  10 

2,047  55 1 

19  751 

12  20! 

1 

116  60 

2,156  86 

*11,439  78 


95  57 

106  26 
102  00 
182  40 
129  25 
68  70 

90  70 
434  75 
82  80 
86  25 
58  00 


940  00 
85  40 
137  27 
142  14 

45  00 
162  43 

25  80 
147 
135  00 


13  00 

148  02 

53  75 

129  00 

1,373  17 


9Bt)  ve 
32  50 
48  70 
20  00 
22  25 

16  32 


2  71 

87  15 
225  81 
132  00 
54  58 
20  00 


1,951  04 


9  62 

176  00 


3,404  07 
""62'26 


900 
'4309 


$35,046  60 
5.550  17 
16.032  61 

2.119  37 
3,618  03 

8,805  59 
18,399  92 
16,920  40 
2..364  26 
1,723  86 

9.613  46 
3,449  81 
1,669  17 
14,228  97 
1,592  25 

31,164  05 
6;9.S6  11 
4,115  78 
1,707  53 
5,167  45 

3,529  30 

1,729  70 

3,273  33 

236,344  71 

8.120  44 

1,702  54 
2,946  76 
11,530  42 
8,042  31 
1,778  47 

5,062  63 
23,392  23 
7,490  96 
2,939  29 
2,895  61 

2,957  88 

126,631  22 

953  69 

6,421  15 

3,425  04 

2,975  56 
2,763  51 
2,966  17 
5,408  79 
8,072  35 


•Loan  $10,600.00. 
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TABLE 


TOWNS 


New  London. 
Newington  . . 
Newmarket . . 

Newport 

Newton 


Nortlifield    

North  Hampton  . . 
Northumb>-rland . 

Northwood 

Nottingham 


Orange  — 
Orford. .  . . 
Ossipee 
Pelham    . . 
Pembroke 

Peterboro. 
Piermont  . 
Pittsburg . 
Pittsfield  . 
Plainfleld . 


Plaistow 

Plymouth . . . 
Portsmouth 
Randolph  . . . 
Raymond  . . . 


Richmond  . 

Rindge  

Rochester.. 
Rollinsford 
Roxbury . . . 


Rumney 

Rye 

Salem 

Salis1)ury  . . . 
Sanbornton . 


Sandown . . 
Sandwich . 
Seabrook  . 
Sharon  — 
Shelburne 


Somersworth  — 
South  Hampton. 

Springfield 

Stark  

Stewartstown — 


<  - 


re  fd 


4n 


219  16 
715  16 


369  54 

645  49 

258  82' 

2,982  48 

260  33 

97  97 1 

111  14 

75  75 

596  95 

1,256  52 

676  40 

1,857  65 

285  91 

4,484  07 

1.893  30 

317  15 

464  21 

1,469  44 

56  08 

85  79 

1,164  08 

305  50 
135  90 
521  94 
215  90 
397  94 

147  49 

999  56 

1,258  31 

18  70 

251  66 

400  45 
65  08 
248  61 


25S  69 


373  18 

344  07 

«  76 

85  31 


$2,070  00 

727  50 
3,007  50 
5.8S7  50 

802  50 

900  31 
2,197  50 
2,195  UO 
1,305  00 
1,155  00 

292  50 
1,005  00 
2,025  00 
1.200  OU 
3,622  50 

5,070  00 
840  00 
4,657  50 
3,315  00 
1,-335  00 

1,102  50 

3,900  00 

55,620  00 

497  50 

1,605  00 

898  50 

1,395  00 

14,790  00 

2,640  00 

217  50 

1,327  50 

2,947  50 

*3,595  00 

780  00 

1,455  00 

367  50: 

2,047  50 

1.800  00 

2.32  .50 

892  50 

22,000  00 

345  00 

6,S2  .50 

802  00 

1,185  CO 


$1,200  00 
3.50  00! 

6,.500  00 
11,487  5), 

1,000  00 

400  CO 

1,722  .50' 

6,000  00, 

700  00 

800  CO 

107  50 
1,.500  00 
1..500  (10 

650  CO 
2,232  50 

5,352  50 
1,300  00 
1,280  00 
4,700  00 
2o0  00 

1,300  00' 
4,476  73 


$150  00^ 
75  00 

600  00, 

1,200  00 

150  001 

75  GO 


$900  00 
300  00 


600  00 
5000; 


$300  00' 

23  00 

207  00 

125  00, 

80  00; 

75  00 


$300  00 


900  00; 
250  00' 
150  00 

25  00 
175  OOl 
350  CO' 
200  00; 
450  00 j 

900  00! 
200  00 
200  00; 
550  00 
300  00 

225  00, 


1,350  00 
113  00 

40  00 

700  00 

200  00 

•1,000  00 

1,500  00 


$10  001 
10  00 


30O00, 
150  00 


800  00^ 
750  00^ 


25  00 
15  00 


40  00 
36  75 


160  00  . 
110  00  . 
100  00. 

47  00!. 
180  00  . 
250  001 . 
150  00  . 
216  001. 

150  00  . 
205  00  . 
750  00  . 
120  00  . 
122  00 

133  00 
250  OOj. 


350  00 
1,745  00 

800  00! 

1.384  70 
16,910  00 

2.385  00 


500  00 

1,507  50 

3,900  00 

700  00 

682  00 

4.50  CO 
300  00 


75  C^ 
2.50  00' 
I 
50  00 
125  00; 
2,500  00, 
500  00 


95  00 
30000! 


400  00; 
550  00; 


10  00, 
15  00 


5  00 


30  OOj 
85  00; 


105  001 
139  00 


1,100  00 


250  00 


300  00 
250  00 
300  00, 
100  00 
150  CO: 

50  00 
125  00 
200  00' 


500  00;      15  001 

1,900  00:      15  00 

800  CO'      20  00, 

100  00 j 

600  OOj 

296  00  

800  00 1 

300  00,      10  00 


300  00 


220  00 
65  00 
125  00 

100  00 
117  00 
125  00 


92  50 
207  50 


](K)  (10 

t."i(l  CO 

l.lUO  0()| 

1,.500  OO] 


200  00 !      10  00 


a5  00 
100  00 


396  00 
250  00, 


40  00 


35  00 
60  00 
100  00 


10  00 


50  00 
25  00 


35  li 


100  00 


♦Brror  in  assessment  last  year  $3,595.00— $120.84  more  than  tliis  year's  requirement  by  law. 
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No.  V — Continued 


State  appropriation 

ssi 

p  ss 

eS       0 

Local  funds 

'T. 

5 

5C 

rev- 

Literary  fund 

0 

$107  9C 

$157  50 

29  70 

1,164  20 

$170  00 
117  6S 
400  CO 
f-SO  00 

$112  20 

$216  50 

62  00 

148  99 

424  59 

11  56 

$5,770  09 

$30  SO 

1,934  84 

2(i8  45 

109  40 

250  4(5 
188  35 

51  44 

83  87 
66  88 

187  20 
111  90 

34  20 
94  45 

148  30 
325  30 

65  00 

383  15 
90  60 

84  06 
221  07 
181  10 

131  00 
273  88 
928  80 

18  85 
195  78 

62  00 
139  20 
f57  90 

132  60 
27  60 

126  10 
155  80 
402  40 
32  70 
151  20 

59  50 

149  80 
117  60 

13.120  70 

482  30 

20,837  35 

ICO  10 

316  00 
62  25 

8,618  C5 

44  85 

$21  00 

2.3S5  34 

65  65 

5  00 
e&  50 

4.348  34 

0^7  05 

1.728  00 
1.227  44 

806  67 

14.761  58 

146  PO 

237  00 

5,783  87 

66  66 

2,eC4  53 

16  50 

673  84 

^(,  85 
140  00 

347  50 

242  00 

542  20 

1,020  43 

337'94 

92  66 

324  71 
16  00 

4,591  92 
5,468  25 

log    ]Q 

5,450  12 

■^11  90 

350  00 
800  00 

32  00 

233  50 
221  21 

10,376  73 
13,987  95 

941  15 

66  66 

221  25 

4.068  57 

94  ''5 



11,699  88 

1,273  45 

375  00 

1,076  21 
142  46 

240  00 

1,784  42 

3,664  27 

74  41 

18,549  03 

114  40 

98  86 

8.675  97 

145  00 

792  CO 
904  00 

106  00 

5.455  71 

810  05 

13,405  27 

l,a50  05 
21  45 

61.614  20 

592'66 

100  00 
200  00 

1.358  CO 

1''5  45 

130  20 



6.407  41 



2,656  10 

56  10 

180  00 

146  60 
1,273  05 

4,256  50 

965  90 

37,618  79 

209  2"' 

972  00 

8,404  72 

643  04 

330  40 
58  30 
62  26 
7  00 
36  21 

3,546  49 

107  90 

""i'.262'68 
112  90 

300  00 
300  00 

8.241  56 

247  f5 

54  ro 

798  96 

35  14 

13,296  80 
1,970  90 

79  95 

77  7i 

iss'is 

250  00 

3,608  73 

36  40 

157  50 

25  10 

1.942  45 

100  10 

133  92 
158  58 

3,523  83 

174  85 

895  00 

4,279  64 

332  75 

35  10 

100  00 

18  00 

1,761  79 

305  65 

126  00 

1,326  12 
23  75 

23,757  77 

33  15 

112  00 

105  00 

67  75 

300  00 

19  60 
105  fiO 
70  60 

1.472  68 

51  35 

76  20 

1  86 

2.226  58 

61  75 

2.208  86 





3,070  31 
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TABLE 


TOWNS 


Stoddard . 
Strafford . 
Stratford 
Strathani 
Sullivan  . 


Sunapee  . . . 

Surry  

Sutton 

Swanzey  . . . 
Tamworth  . 


Temple 

Thornton 

Tilton,  town  . 
Tilton,  special 
Troy 


Tuf  tonboro 

Unity 

"Wakefield  .. 
Walpole  .... 
Warner 


Warren 

Wa^iliington 

Weare 

Webster  — 
W  entworth 


W  e  n  t  w  o  r  t  h's  1  j  o  c  a^ 

tion  

Westmoreland    

Whitefield,  town  

Whitefield,  special 

Wilmot 


Wilton 

Winchester 

Windham  

Windsor 

Wolf  eboro 

Woodstock  


$10fi  03 

222  7t) 

l,a58  23 

1,002  97 

8  54 

1,651  97 
21  02 

1,113  41 
213  53 
226  76 

552  28 
82  06 

352  29 
10  82 


99  67 
45  37 

477  52 
600  94 
789  38 

698  95 
210  81 
657  43 
407  28 
17  49 


268  1 

45(5  56 

21  88 

1,3(53  46 

765  47 

87  93 

3,118  78 

(i44  40 

216  11 

9,347  (iO 

1,259  64 


$502  50| 

1,260  00 : 

1,8(50  00' 

945  00 

3'JO  00 

2.377  50i 
450  00 
1,200  00  . 
2,047  50 i 
1,905  00 

457  50' 

585  00 I 

2,093  85 1 

3,868  26' 

1,537  50 : 

1,110  00' 
547  501 
2,355  00' 
19,925  00' 
2,437  50: 

900  00 

585  00! 

2,332  50' 

1,090  00  ■ 

795  00 


682  50 
1,020  00 

730  24 
1,617  26 

667  50 

2,640  00 

3.142  50 

1,267  50 

97  50 

4,020  00 
1,305  00 


i}!300  00 
1,200  00 
3,600  00 
1,800  00 
810  00, 

2,050  00 1 
562  001 


$60  CO 
200  00 
500  00 


1.603  00 
2,720  00 1 

372  50 
1,000  00 
l.OtXl  00 
5,0.50  00 1 
2,700  00 

1,.840  00 

639  .50 

2,800  00 


2,427  50 

2,000  00 

670  00 

1,800  00 


1,000  CO 


100  00 

600  00 
50  00 
100  00 
250  00 
400  00 

100  00 
75  00 
125  00 
500  00 
300  CO 


100  CO 

300  00 

1,200  00 

300  00 

350  00 
.50  00 

a50  00 

75  00 
100  00 


$60  00 
700  00 


60  00 


$50  00 
125  00 


00 


80  00 

.500  001 

1,500  001 

300  00 

300  00 
250  00 
.500  00 
2.200  CO' 
250  00 


10  00 
25  00 


240  00 

300  00 

1,600  00 


300  00 


800  00 
150  00 
200  00 


1,200  (X) 
950  00 

3,.500  00 
2.50  00 

4, .547  95 

3,8.57  .50 

2,807  50 

200  00 

4,4(;3  46 

3,500  00 


150  00; 
2.50  00 
8U0  00 
100  00 

800  00 
500  00 

i(K)  m 

10  00 
.500  00 
2.50  00 


400  OO 


150  00 


500  00 


$274,586  55  $795,906  08  $1)82,4-48  20  $73,431  29  $76,302  27 


5  00 

20  00 
10  00 
15  00 

50  00 


10  00 
25  (X) 

'so'oi) 


1.50  00 
60  00 

122  00 

m  CO 

140  00 
200  00 
188  00 

45  00 
70  00 

102  00 
110  00 
165  00 

90  00 
56  00 

200  00 
30  00 

230  00 

100  00 
45  00 

175  00 
90  00 

103  00 


30  00 


100  00 
100  00 
125  00 
100  00 

200  00 
225  00 
375  00 
13  CO 
1.50  00 
150  00 


$1504  83  $35,908  78 


$40  92 


$1,965 
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No.  V — Co )i tinned 


state  appropriation 


J5 


$30  55 
91  00 



$94  40 

$29  12 

16  30 

5,587  70 

125  00 

59  24 

250  50 
177  80 
25  54 
131  80 

$1,232  60 

$300  80 

$60  00 

4,175  89 

109  85 
78  65 
4-3  25 

$592  00 

288  00 

81  87 

$368  66 

86  46 

111  00 

37  00 

202  10 

57  75 
72  85 

220  80 

64  05 

58  59 
86  00 

65  33 
160  63 
155  70 

133  10 
146  70 
239  35 
251  80 
184  20 

72  00 

73  07 
149  13 

89  40 
88  20 

14.060  90 

187  00 

4,777  62 

1,654  90 

141  70 

92  70 

7,488  47 

99  50 

1,598  99 

52  00 

90  00 

3,303  80 

183  95 
Vil  55 

40  95 
72  80 
156  11 

i,2i8  00 
645  00 

128  66 
137  70 

173  25 

266  16 
32  00 

8,029  99 

72  03 

6,674  36 

105  00 

2,160  48 

224  00 
51  36 

2-16  00 
6a  61 

2.537  56 

164  66 
286  00 
202  50 

44  e5 
71  34 
24  00 

727  00 
189  21 
101  60 

36'66 

120  00 

94  64 

234  82 

32  65 

4.768  63 

176  04 

12,923  91 

178  75 

68  25 
74  75 

914  00 
149  24 

6,541  r4 
3,767  26 

2.039  03 

178  75 

836  00 
1,080  00 

34  95 
162  10 
183  60 

991  52 

7,326  17 

436  80 
108  55 

415  00 

1,152  00 

26,853  64 
6,>96  73 

72  15 



202  98 

50  79 

5,868  39 

24  05 

1,657  93 

161  20 
48  10 

43S  00 

283  33 

65  es 

122  45 

35  55 
15  90 
20  00 

7,395  24 
1.965  68 

70  85 

144  00 

2,588  54 

9  10 
70  20 
80  47 
178  "'3 

248^00 

378  00 

1,431  00 

174  00 

874  01 

1,132  60 

269  85 

100  00 
260  CO 
137  15 
480  00 

1,059  77 

81  00 
22,  70 

197  08 
12  00 

159  60 
45  54 

100  86 
84  60 

198  00 
227  20 

101  40 
3  60 

210  00 
75  60 

6  00 

1,177  56 

3,630  04 

67  00 

4,348  44 
4,110  54 
1  :t,225  85 

79  30 

60  00 

2,497  87 

204  10 
269  10 

335  00 

288  75 

520  00 

10,466  99 

1,321  42 
27  80 

14,082  85 

61  75 

120  00 

6,275  20 

546  06 

244  60 

1,260  00 
492  00 

458  33 

2,762  45 

23,416  44 

126  10 

7,158  :34 

$43,023  83 

S70,-256  71 

*26  910  12 

$19,440  70 

$14,913  43 

$35,833  45 

$106,441  22 

$2,258,872  74 

40  SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 

TABLE  Ko.  \— Continued 
(For  the  3-ear  ending  July  15,  19 16) 
EXTRAORDINARY  REVENUE 


TOWNS 

83  .a 
0  ^ 

I. 

'S 

0   J? 

a 

'S 

u 

3  '-B 
0  s 

X 

a; 

in 

'i 

a 

0 

> 

■5 

S  3 
Si's  > 

oi2 

Acworth 

$140  00 
200  00 

$2,708  24 
1,398  68 
3,155  18 

Albany 

Alexandria 

f 100  00 

Allenstown 

eoo  00 

5.719  45 

Alstead 

4  &39  98 

Alton 

150  00 
400  00 

$200  00 

9,lfi9  38 
9  730  79 

Amherst 

Andover 

7  748  62 

Antrim  

250  00 
75  00 

800  00 
155  00 
150  00 
250  00 
150  00 

8  971  08 

Ashland,  town 

5  00 

1,380  68 
12  5,38  79 

Ashland,  special 

$1,500  00 

$520  00 

Atkinson 

4,159  93 
0  go6  88 

Auburn 

Barnstead 

172  25 

4  853  05 

Barrington 

3,800  91 
2  299  11 

Bartlett,  town 

Bartlett,  special 

3,353  21 
4,155  15 
3  fi43  44 

Bath,  town 



Bath,  special  

Bedford 

500  00 

6  713  91 

Belmont 

5  912  74 

Bennington 

2  741  68 

Benton 

1  085  17 

Berlin 

30  ogi  92 

Bethlehem,  town 

200  00 
200  01; 

6,887  18 
6  127  03 

Bethlehem,  special. . . 

Boscawen 

::": 

2  .571  92 

Bow 

3,7.56  80 
4  "^40  44 

Bradford 



Brentwood 

3,289  13 

1,001  87 
1,308  92 
6,442  24 
809  71 
1.704  94 

5.136  10 
4,448  34 
3,054  12 
4.3S9  50 
3,606  44 

Bridgewater 

30  00 

Bristol,  town 

Bristol,  special 

Brookfield 

Brookline 

75  00 

200  00 
,50  00 
25  00 

1 

Campton 

Canaan,  town 

■■  1 

Canaan,  special 

1 

351  40 

Candia 

Canterbury 

^ —  1 

STATISTICAL    TABLES 
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TOWNS 

1   ^ 

il 

'•^  .— 

1  s 

Amount   raised   for 
repairs 

u 

0 

X 

s 

^    if 

5  -2 

0  '=^ 

<  -3 

X 

o 

>~» 

0 

0 

> 
t. 

u 

0 

< 

■-  2 

0 

Carroll 

$99  67 

$350  00 
50  00 
750  00 

$2,350  85 

$7,922  07 

2,417  50 

15,398  0:i 

Chatham 

1,936  52 

200  00 

3,836  55 

5,372  35 

Cliichester 

3,400  87 

700  00 

$4,000  GO 

$1,576  75 

$100  00 

37,516  10 

1,570  90 

Colebrook,  town 

5,404  53 

500  00 

80  00 

2,750  00 

199  58 

21,697  58 

4,582  27 

Concord,  town 

5,973  65 

8.000  00 
500  00 

9  "^95  00 

133,637  04 
18,081  57 

18,006  43 

200  00 

Conway  

209  19 

.350  00 
300  00 
100  00 
150  00 
100  00 

4.484  89 

1,574  55 

Dalton  

2,156  31 

Danbury 

9  22 

3,687  83 

600  00 

52  25 

2  885  99 

50  00 
100  00 

3  551  37 

Deer  ill  g  ...   

1,804  32 

1,600  00 
150  00 

25,370  10 

Derry,  special 

2,789  83 

Dorchester 

100  00 
3,306  20 

2,336  75 

Dover ■ 

2,100  00 

55  690  50 

Dulilin 

5,293  80 

Dummer 

1.50  00 
37  15 

2.214  51 

Dunbarton 

53  70 

2,700  55 

Dxirham  

7,260  85 

East  Kin^.ston 

2,292  01 

Easton  .'. 

1,289  74 

Eaton 

1  605  46 

Ettingham  

12  67 

200  00 

::::;::: 

3,221  43 

Ellsworth   

1 

344  75 

Enfield    

200  00 
200  00 

■  ■ 

8,507  91 

Epping 

7.096  33 

Epsom  

3,706  26 

Errol 

5  234  85 

Exeter 

21,154  82 
5,191  78 

Farmington,  town  . . . 

1 

Farmington,  special.. 

500  00 

1 

13  6:^8  44 

Fitzwilliam 

1 

7  331  05 

Francestown    



50  00 

1 

2,951  23 

42  SUPSRINTENDENT   OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 

TABIvH  No.  \~Contmucd 


TOWNS 

II 

g  ^ 
3  ^ 

o 

O 

3  ^ 

--3     tu 

o 

11 

0 

0  :2 
<  - 

Amount  raised    for 
district  debt 

>> 

EH 

> 

s 

'0 

< 

Total     for    current 
and  extraordinary 
revenue 

Franconia 

$4,401  48 

28,688  .52 

1,.5'26  79 

2  601  ''8 

Franklin 

$600  00 

Freedom 

Fremont 

Gilford 

$2  19     200  00 

4,357  41 

Gilmanton 

113  16     200  00 

4,665  87 

Gilsum 

1,856  10 
6,778  88 

Goffstown,  town 

84  38     150  66 

Goffstown,  sjoecial 

7,098  54 

Gorham     

$1  000  00      ss-U^i  nn 

18,508  36 
1,417  57 

Goshen 

50  00 
100  00 

Grafton 

34  97 

3,536  54 

Grantham 

1.011  61 

1,831  86 
3,364  67 

Greenfield 

200  00 

Greenland 

4,488  57 

3,847  81 
845  93 

Greenville 

Groton  

31  32 

25  00 

Hampstead 

4  562  82 

Hamilton 

7.002  95 

Hampton  Falls 

2,399  83 

5,187  59 
5  244  26 

Hanover,  town    

200  00 

Hanover,  special 

5,700  00 

i.2i6  66 

29,623  50 

Harrisville 

100  00 

3, -580  57 

Hart's  Location 

631  30 

Haverhill,  town 

250  00 
500  00 
150  00 
200  00 

18,504  44 

Haverhill,  Woodsville 

1,000  00 
953  19 
600  00 

1,675  32 

15.6f.5  44 

2,111  53 
8,442  33 

248  00 

Hill 

2,853  25 

Hillsboro,  town 

500  00 

5,109  46 

Hillsboro,  special 

9,044  05 

Hinsdale 

' 

9,.508  18 

Holderness 

843  92 

4,891  30 

HoUis 

6,023  59 

Hooksett 

$50-00 

4,695  00 

400  00 
250  00 
110  00 

12,4.55  26 

Hudson 

10,299  61 

Jackson,  town 

110  00 

1,496  42 

Jackson,  special 

1,545  23 

600  00 

10.318  41 

7, .554  05 

2,820  00 

4,i82  50 

800  00 

61.839  60 

2.117  48 

Kingston   

26666 

4,500  79 

STATISTICAL    TABLES 
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TOWNS 

BalaiK'c     from    last 
year    for    huildiiig 

o 
c    5 

o 

u 

.2  « 

ii 

I 

■4-3 

g 

> 

9 

0 

II 

■C^  > 
Eh  ~  '" 

1                  1 

$400  0(1 
160  00 
4G0  00 
300  OU 

$35,446  60 

Lancaster,  town 

5,710  17 

$2,376  00 

18.808  61 

3.918  03 

$166  66 

SOD  00 

'"soo'ou 

20  00 



2,239  37 

400  00 
500  00 

9,505  59 

Lebanon,  high 

1 



1,266  66 

90  00 

20,099  92 

17,810  40 

Lee 

2,364  26 

1,723  86 

^         ^ 

9,613  46 

$67  80 

200  CO 

$30  00 

3,747  61 



14,228  97 

Lisbon,  Sugar  Hill 

Litchfield    . 

382  22 

120  40 

679  60 

.  2,851  39 

1,592  25 

Littleton 

1,000  00 

.1,250  00 

1,475  00 

84,889  05 

■ 

6,936  11 

4,115  78 

Lyman 

17  26 

1,724  79 

500  CO 

250  CO 
25  00 

ICO  00 

iii  66 

$50  CO 

5,958  45 

3,779  30 

168  83 

1,923  53 

3.273  33 

50,000  00 

286.344  71 

8,120  44 

1,702  54 

2.946  76 

950  00 

3,0C0  00 
709  81 

15,4»0  42 

350  00 
25  00 

200  00 

9,1U2  12 

1,8L3  47 

5.262  63 

Milford 

23,392  23 

Milton 

cOOOO 

\ 

1,873  56 

9,664  46 

' 

2,939  29 

2,895  61 

2,957  88 



1 

126,631  22 

Nelson 

, 

' 

953  69 

100  0(] 

6,521  15 



1 

i 

3,425  04 

■  385  Ot 
25  OC 

1 

3,360  56 

1          63  28 

! 



1 

2.851  79 

. 

2,96(5  17 

1 

100  OO 

5,508  79 

New  Ipswich 

1    

1 

b,072  35 

44  SUPERINTENDENT   OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 

TABLE  No.  V— Continued 


TOWNS 

XI. 

s  3 
0  '2 

u 

03     O 
A     83 

u 

0 

1 

o  S 

c2 

'X, 

u 

0  ■B, 

<  - 

'I 

'y 

'I- 

0 

H 

s 
> 

u 
%. 

ffl 
A 

0 

< 

OS2 

New  London 

$106  32    $250  00 

$6  123  41 

Newington 

1,934  84 
14,670  70 
20.837  35 

3,718  05 

Ne\v  market  

1,550  00 

Newport 

Newton 

100  00 

50  00 
200  00 

500  00 

Northfield 

$205  50 

2  580  84 

North  Hampton 

4,543  34 

North-amberland 

1.500  00 
250  00 

$950  00 

17,711  5S 

Northwood 

100  00 
20j  00 

6  133  87 

Nottingham 

, 

$250  66 

3,054  53 
701  12 

27  28 

Orford    

450  00 
300  00 

5,041  92 

5,7(i8  25 

100  00 

5,5.50  12 
11,699  23 

1,000  00 

322  50 

62  56 

1,800  00 
300  00 

15,850  51 

Piermont     . 

4,368  57 

Pittsburg 

30  66 

11,729  88 

Pittsficld  

13,549  03 

Plainlield  . 

140  60 

150  00 

200  00 
819  21 

"566 '6o 

7,500  00 

100  00 
200  00 

3,966  57 

243  00 
3,167  31 

5,89S  71 

Plymouth 

133  46 

10,747  19 

3,500  00 
5,000  00 

21.025  25 

SO.SM  39 

1,858  00 

Portsmouth 

$3,000  00 

13,907  41 

37  40 
147  44 

2,793  50 

Rindge  

100  00 

4,703  94 

Rochester       

37,618  79 

Rollinsford 

150  00 

8,554  72 

643  04 

250  00 

61  11 
60  00 

3,8.57  60 

Rye  .  ..*. 



300  00 
500  00 

8,601  .56 

Salem    

500  00 

14.296  80 

212  01 

2,182  91 

200  00 

3,803  73 

1  15 
1,000  00 

1,943  63 

iso  00 

100  00 

4,773  83 

Seabrook 

4,279  64 

333  75 

54  24 

600  00 

2,416  03 

23,757  77 

92  00 

100  00 

200  00 

1,50  J  00 

40  00, 

1,604  68 

2  326  58 

Stark  

::::::::i 

2.408  86 

Stewartstown 



1 

4,570  31 
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TOWNS 

Balance    from    last 
year  for  Luilding 

Amount  raised  for 
repairs 

a 

S  3 

Amount  raised  for 
district  debt 

1 
1 

3 
■5 

Total    for     current 
and  extraordinary 
revenue 

J97  23'      *lf>,T  no 

$1,359  83 

200  00 
300  00 

4,375  89 

Stratford 

$3,000  00 

$757  35 

18,118  25 

4,777  62 

29  00 

350  00 
2C0  00 

2,033  90 

7,688  47 

63 

150  00; 

1,599  62 

3.453  80 

8,029  99 

400  CO 

7,074  36 

2,ieo  48 

! 

500  00 

3,037  56 

1 

4,768  e3 

1 

1,000  GO 

200  00 

14.123  91 

Troy  . . 

'         ') 

6,541  74 

) 

158  45 
100  00 
400  00' 
TOO  001 

3,925  71 

Unity  ..  . 

2,139  03 

Wakefield 

7,726  17 

1 .350  on 

28,903  64 
8,921  23 

200  CO        250  CO 

1,000  00 

574  50 

5.868  39 

r:::'v::\-':.v'\\v. 

1,657  93 

i  25        600  00; 

7,996  49 

Webster 

1,965  68 

2,588  54 

1,059  77 
4,348  44 

Wentworth's 

Whitefleld.town 

300  00 

300  go! 

250  00| 

J                   1 

4  410  54 

500  00 

750  00 

\ 

14,775  85 

Wilmot 

2  747  87 

Wilton    

10,466  99 
14,232  85 

iso  06 
inn  noi 

6,375  20 
546  06 

1 

Wolfehoro 

23,416  44 

I 

1 1 

7,158  34 

Total 

$64,629  87  $50,781  93:  $8,030  85 

1                  1 

$50,274  0l'$35,166  77    $1,976  40  $2,475,732  57 

46  SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 

TABI.E 

(For  the  3-ear  ending 

FINAN 

Ciwrent  Ex 


TOWNS 


Acworth  — 

Albany 

Alexandria  . 
AUenstown  . 
Alstead 


Alton 

Amherst 

Andover 

Antrim 

Ashland,  town . . . 

Ashland,  special 

Atkinson  

Aulinrn 

Barnstead 

Harrington 


Bartlett,  town.   . 
Bartlett,  special. 

Bath,  town 

Bath,  special 

Bedford 


Belmont 

Bennington 

Benton 

Berlin 

Bethlehem,  town. 


Bethlehem,  special. 

Boscawen 

Bow 

Bradford  

Brentwood 


Bridgewater  — 
Bristol,  town  . . 
Bristol,  special 

Brookfield 

Brookline 


Campton 

Canaan,  town. .. 
Canaan,  special. 

Candia 

Canterbury 


$61  38| 
21  651 
51  25 
182  05 
82  20 
I 
197  13i 
330  30 
129  48' 
283  81 ! 
4  55 

225  56 
24  37 


359  18 

69  58, 

65  31 
88  62 1 
92  07  j 
82  37  j 
329  24 

112  41 
196  55! 

18  65 
531  59 

20  00 

149  21 
44  69 

126  22 
54  00 
42  04 


143  00 

221  45 

11  63 

44  00 

65  38 
140  14 
93  92 
32  56 
24  09 


$62  39 


90  00 


3  «0 

'is "33 


5  00 


37  97 
14 


39  63 


14  88 


6  14 
21  75 
68  55 

8  7 


$45  69 
22  83 
24  08 

115  60 
49  96 

406  38 
170  00 

78  19 
135  43 

29  94 

489  32 
46  61 
123  51 


53  08 

29  1' 
33  13 
35  13 
24  00 
115  18 

40  50 


13  52 

1,820  90 

30  98 

94  99 

7  34 


59  95 
33  59 

24  99 
16  80 
46  90 
57  49 
35  02 

131  25 
80  00 

123  89 
54  34 


$1,897  00 

639  00 

1,834  25 

1,927  75 

2,519  00 

5,164  00 
5,365  (JO 
3,213  00 
4,696  5-J 
615  00 

5,a35  73 
1,554  00 
1,918  00 
2,341  80 
1,915  50 

l,a32  00 
1,854  00 
1,770  00 
1,728  00 
3,540  40 

3,210  70 

1,519  84 

660  50 

27,389  84 

1,3S7  50 

3,574  74 
1,128  00 
2,628  00 
2,031  50 
1,391  90 

594  50 
785  00 

2,761  67 
720  00 

1,152  00 

3,056  50 
2,756  65 
1,834  00 
2.843  50 
1,381  35 


$288  35 


550  02 
504  00 


450  00 


343  33 


246  16 
223  4 
231  63 
211 
563  33 

388  60 


2,400  00 
200  00 


418  94 


230  11 


U2  87 


45  60 
90  00 
55  00 

112  75 

75  00 
90  00 
276  00 
150  00 
31  73 


65  00 
158  03 
125  00 

51  14 
10  60 
37  00 
18  56 
88  00 

73  00 
45  00 
25  00 
200  00 
76  00 

50  00 
67  96 

80  00 
129  69 

60  00 

34  00 
60  00 
4  00 
30  00 
67  00 

95  00 

81  83 
45  00 
70  28 
20  00 


No.  VI 
July  15,  1916) 
CES 
pe7iditurcs 
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0 

S6 
0 

'•B 
1  ^ 

0  ^ 

u 
03 

5 

.2  § 

S 

0) 

.5  8 

•3  d 

6 

a 

S* 

tn  a 

CM 

0 

p.  m 

it 

0 
0 

S 

2 

m 
_o 

'S 

03 

$3  00 

$13  00 
10  50 
12  00 
]5  00 
19  00 

45  00 
34  00 

27  66 

17  50 

$143  33 

f  18  15 

$10  00 

$215  05 

65  57 

12  78 

135  99 

47  27 

236  29 
323  30 

$37  50 

6  00 

118  99 
574  00 
147  99 

2  00 

15  00 

go  97 

$7  66 

89  25 

$16  00 
42  00 

"'36'66 

116  25 

205  00 

5  00 
14  25 

i4  23 
5  40 

64  12 

1,013  95 
521  90 

181  60 
296  60 

216  25 

1,908  00 

49  50 

276  64 

18  00 

58  00 

10  00 

43  86 
156  35 

3  65 

258  75 
92  00 

55  93 

296  10 

5  00 

66  66 

14  50 

20  00 

731  68 
28  48 
187  07 
170  94 

77  97 

18  85 
15  85 

130  85 
8  19 

251  90 

146  44 

78  18 

641  50 

12  00 
l:>.  00 
25  00 
31  00 

13  00 

6P9  50 
90  00 
412  91 
929  51 

25  00 
217  00 

278  00 

7  50 

3  09 

281  25 
36  00 

41  05 

5  00 

32  25 

95  00 

36'66 

73  50 

14  58 
5  06 

9  35 

40  25 

96  50 

228  00 
453  00 

20  60 
10  00 

"""2'26 


39  00 
91  50 

6  00 

8  00 

15  34 
8  00 
15  00 

25  00 
15  00 
6  00 

113  00 
2  80 

67  60 

74  05 

10  00 

398  18 

925  02 
306  80 

9  71 
14  32 

175  80 

323  00 

228  75 

97  30 

35  25 
2  50 
5  00 

26  00 
46  20 

256  50 

116  05 

9  10 

809  82 

45  00 
369  03 

15  13 

1,365  50 
1,042  27 

762  13 
96  56 

668  44 

54  81 

8  76 

79  82 

269  97 

4  75 

5  00 
84  53 

8  15 
145  34 

213  40 
50  00 
10  37 

261  31 
47  25 

518  25 

76  50 
15  00 

"sooo 

2,458  56 

6  00 
10  00 

19  00 

28  00 
10  00 

14  00 
38  00 
10  00 

3  00 

5  00 
25  00 

6  00 
10  00 

15  00 
15  00 
17  00 
31  47 

1  00 

763  00 

50  55 
216  00 

7  50 

692  30 
447  00 
721  67 
803  00 

63  a? 
80  00 
186  67 

14  64 

398  05 

40  70 

15  00 

63  00 

20  00 
10  00 

89  50 

369  50 

58  65 
40  00 

2  91 

2  00 

■'  50 

115  00 

10  00 

14  15 
2  60 
5  63 

50 
31  06 

■"21 '67 
95 

52  00 
"'66'66 

374  80 

3  00 

21  00 

5  00 

114  67 

946  65 
413  00 
137  67 
131  77 
253  97 

16  20 

332  50 
135  70 
22  00 
128  90 
447  85 

36  00 

10  00 

33  25 

15  00 
9  00 
14  00 

24  60 
98  50 

78  25 
90  00 
32  50 

15  00 

238  80 

32  40 

48 
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TABLE 


TOWNS 


Carroll 

Center  Harbor 

Cliarlestown 

Chatham 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

Chichester 

Claremont 

Clarksville , 

Colebrook,  town 

Colebrook,  special. . 

Columbia 

Concord,  town 

Concord ,   Union 

Concord,  Penacook. 

Conway 

Cornish 

Croydon 

Dalton 

Danbury  

Danville 

Deerfleld 

Deering 

Derry,  town 

Derry,  special 

Dorchester 

Dover  ...   

Dublin 

Dummer 

Dunbarton     

Durham 

East  Kingston 

Easton 

Eaton 

Effingham 

Ellsworth 

Enfield 

Epping 

Epsom 

Errol 

Exeter 

Farmington,  town . . 
Farmington,  special 

Fitzwilliam 

Franc  estowu 


$177  43 

18  81 

183  28 

21  70 

98  59 

188  71 

159  21 

945  70 

23  94 

39  60 

222  25 

57  71 
116  75 

1,939  56 
387  49 

440  95 
162 

31  76 
10  00 

32  34 

140  89 
140  82 
8  08 
444  57 
56  01 

58  45 
1,069  35 

41  91 
102  78 

59  79 

151  47 

40  99 

5  00 
44  20 

6  20 

173 
258 
462  00 
120  41 
73  14 

617  89 
118  38 
282  m 
110  51 
70  41 


$14  00 
"i7'46 


3  75 
15  10 


78  92 
12  78 


464  07 


214  08 


175  00 


2<5  40 
10  80 


77  6: 
10  7i 
28  93 
32  94 


153  43 
25  00 


9  00 
5  60 


$.51  77 
55  17 

446  89 
17  60 
25  SS 

171  34 
19  02 1 

584  89 I 


77  36 


775  09 
62  70 


2,C54  67 


366  25' 


24  89 
53  04 

56  si 
59  .37 

16  63' 

337  00' 

22  90 


126  00: 
78  111 
28  54 

152  58! 
37  90 
20  49 

33  m 

60  27 


136  .52 
75  00 


94  73 


115  74 

6(52  02 
30  80 
862  95 
111  45 
83  39 


$2,384  00 

1,145  50 

5.840  54 

990  00 

2,447  00 

2,116  25 
1,947  50 
16,858  55 
1,001  00 
2,072  20 

9,205  80 
2.571  Oi) 
2,768  20 
79.9f;9  43 
9,372  29 

10,062  54 
3,107  OO 
711  00 
1,386  45 
1,749  00 

1,304  00 

2,.3.55  60 

792  40 

10,858  83 
889  00 

935  25 

31,107  50 

2,506  50 

1,282  00 

1,370  10 

3,222  50 
406  50 

804  00 
1,145  00 

1,780  00 


5,228  43 
4,089  80 
1,926  00 
1,848  00 

12,610  75 
1,728  00 
7,7.58  23 
3,9.54  18 
1,722  00 


$400  00 


375  00 
1,600  00 


549  00 
733  32 

550  00 
2.500  00 
1,206  25 

945  34 


1,050  00 
175  00 


2,000  00 
187  45 


350  00 
125  00 


592  50 
1,600  00 


733  34 
438  75 


$150  CO 
45  00 
51  00 
40  00 
101  00 

113  00 
63  00 


47  00 
73  75 

45  00 

200  00 

1.700  00 

150  00 

119  00 
44  00 
75  00 

120  00 

64  .85 
82  50 
80  00 
90  00 
10  00 

72  29 
225  00 

49  50 

73  00 
94  30 

50  00 
40  00 
30  00 
52  00 
55  00 


108  00 
45  00 
55  CO 
14  00 

270  00 
135  00 
184  70 
105  00 
58  00 
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1 

o 

o 
% 

O 

% 

c 
o 

% 

|| 

Tuition  in   elemen- 
tary schools 

i 

0. 
c 

ei 
S 

4-1 
0 

« 
0 

0 

p.  m 

'S 

ft 

0 

c 

0) 

5 
3 

m 

1 
1 

$21  00 

J32  00 

12  o;j 

25  00 

$347  50 
271  66 
313  32 
115  00 
370  50 

350  00 
527  11 

$32  00 

$2  60 
3  97 

$112  40 
158  00 
750  86 
120  00 

$173  50 

32  71 

432  75 

"$39 '56 

$187  00 

52  25 

500  25 

40  CO 

12  50 

1  50 
15  00 

20  00 
10  00 
50  00 
4  00 
12  00 

13  75 

6  27 

241  00 
1,025  60 

46  47 

77  15 
50  00 

11  00 

35  00 

i4  60 

500 

50  30 

171  51 

7  10 

"'71 '66 

68  35 

100  00 

3,031  65 

1,845  05 
53  60 
25  00 

13  20 
61  CO 

10  00 

773  34 



161  50 

41  00 

355  10 

4  98 

267  43 

3,558  74 

1,028  92 

511  00 
188  61 

78  20 

"683"36 
83  00 

167  30 

746  50 

20  00 

27  00 

310  00 

50  00 

41  00 
•20  00 

396  67 
1,120  14 

600 
12  04 

98'56 

781  40 

55  30 

81  75 

6,969  02 

800  00 

10  50 
57(1  52 

197  60 

100  00 

5  00 
10  00 

389  32 

29  50 
*32  05 
32  50 

'"■6'36 

1,782  00 
178  00 
17  00 
84  60 

1,143  80 

77  85 
18  50 

3  00 

52  50 
182  00 
6S6  66 

148  00 

322  87 

180  00 

5,201  00, 

1,380  00 

266  67 

7  50 

19  00 

20  00 

11  50 

6  00 

15  00 

42  00 

100  00 
56  44 

17  87 

18  47 
4  00 

678  12 
25  97 

64  08 
79  00 

800 

15  00 

15  00 

99  00 

4  80 

8  00 
2  25 

6  30 

9  88 

6  50 

45  00 

71  00 

10  00 

269  66 
124  80 
252  00 

5  CO 

60  00 

56  66 

219  75 
'"21 '75 

102  24 

881  15 

115  50 

5  00 
600  00 

11  00 

10  00 
16  OOi 

11  64! 
11  00 

25  Oo! 

13  00 
3  00 
8  00 
5  00 

11  90 

168  00 
2,498  43 
87  43 
105  00 
573  10 

263  20 
592  30 

1175 
3  '72  75 

141  99 

75  00 

11  00 

47  50 
233  12, 

1,129  99 

496  00 

80  00 

63  34 

303  69 

151  04 
46  30 

366  55 
17  20 
1  00 

63  45 

12  60 

46  50 
343  24 

119  75 
20  00 

""3'66 

2  00 

41  CO 

30  00 
40  60 

9  00 

47  33 

20  00 

25  00 
15  00 

171  92 

285  35 

1,507  10 

180  00 

950  00 

991  93 
388  00 

182  59 
104  32 
114  57 

"i25'66 

335  £5 

43  66 

1 

281  40 

16  50 

986  37 
18  11 

205  00 

20  001 

89  00 
20  OOi 
44  CO 

102  00 

72  00 

646  47 

43  17 

229  29 

126  91 

37  24 

"'25'26 

1,474  19 

15  00 
105  00 

111  42 

600 

33  00 
997  00 

15  40 

199  97 
103  33: 

8  35 
1 

689  50 
294  00 

223  10 

10  00 

118  20 

•Paid  from  special  fund. 
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TABLE 


TOWNS 


s 

^ 

p. 

p. 

Cj 

^ 

tr. 

5 

o 

p< 

S 

cc 

Franconia 
Franklin . . 
Freedom . . 
Fremont . . 
Gilford  . . . 


Gilmanton 

GiLsum 

Goffstown,  town  . . 
Goffstown,  special 
Gorham 


Goshen 

Grafton . . . . 
Grantham  . 
Greenfield  . 
Greenland . 


Greenville 

Groton  

Hampstead 

Hampton 

Hampton  Falls. 


Hancock 

Hanover,  town  . . 
Hanover,  special. 

Harrisville 

Hart's  Location  . 


$285  22 

1.562  01 

80  24 

127  21 

122  66 

$108  25 

44  25 

135  94 

200  00 

617  11 

45  85 

124  27 

Haverhill,  town 

Haverhill,      Woodsville 

Hebron 

Henniker 

Hill 


Hillsboro,  town  . . 
Hillsboro,  special. 

Hinsdale 

Holderness 

Hollis 


Hooksett 

Hopkinton 

Hudson 

Jackson,  town. 
Jackson,  special 


Jaffrey 

Jefferson  • . . 

Keene 

Kensington 
Kingston... 


17  16! 
50  00 
98  00 

91  22 

83  85 

172  22 

117  02 

42  12 

93  88 
97  43 
321  20 
71  83 
14  02 

185  24 
391  18 

7  58 
187  30 

60  16 

5  47 

128  63 

120  18 

35  00 

192  35 

127  86 
391  06 
108  37 

8  74 


$1  80 
3  35 


12  61 


153  70 


42  00 
13  28 
9  00 


1  05 


77  50 


13  99 
60  00 
50  00 
6  75 


37  50 
28  35 


8  00 
135  53 


223  46 

130  72 

600  00 

53  64 

75  00 


17  82 
22  24 
163  37 


$49  681 
810  12 

30  02' 
39  78  i 
35  56 

35  421 
26  21 
155  56 
200  00 1 
471  88! 
I 

31  261 
39  95 
21  64 
98  80 
69  08 

84  74 

8  79 

111  06 

163  00 

65  78 

98  76 
51  39 
410  15 

58  22 


325  43 
287  08 

58  00 
126  56 

59  81 

41  23 
333  08 
271  41 

81  37 

160  00 

161  51 
315  90 
116  71 


211  30 

110  47 

500  CO 

42  12 

90  34 


$1,937  75 

16.768  94 

893  50 

1,430  50 

2,737  00 

2,418  00 
1,036  40 
2,849  50 
4,086  64 
7,788  24 

1,024  00 
2,1.55  00 
276  5U 
1,747  50 
1,630  08 

1,827  00 
502  00 
2,443  75 
2,340  00 
1,029  10 


$1,583  00 


534  40 


1,600  00 


242  00 


400  00 
500  00 
120  00 


2,747  lO!  218  34 
1,991  OOi  4ti9  00 
9,043  31:        400  00 

1,395  00 

260  00  

10,006  06; 

6,473  76  i        608  34 

569  00 

4,839  12| 

1,239  00         188  00 

2,061  00 1  400  00 
6,005  35  i  450  00 
5,608  00:       423  80 

2,442  00' 

3,251  761        360  00 

2,250  Ool 

6,683  64  566  67 
3,216  00         480  00 

755  00' 

765  CO 


5,295  35 
4,385  95 
15,425  42] 
1,084  001 
1,953  32! 


579  96 
685  70 
300  00 


$30  00 


45  00 
45  00 
108  00 

157  50 
61  00 
91  67 
95  CO 

200  00 

32  00 
77  00 
50  00 
75  00 


75  00 
44  50 
88  00 
100  00 
40  00 

100  00 
120  00 
185  25 
82  75 
15  00 

109  25 
50  00 
30  00 
99  50 


81  26 


180  00 

212  01 

92  86 

98  95 
186  50 
83  90 
40  OO 
22  00 

80  00 
12  00 

240  00 
35  00 

197  Oo 
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No.    VI — Continued 


u 

c 

0 

% 

Other  district     offi- 
cers 

Tuition  iji  secondary 
schools 

Tuition    in  elemen- 
tary schools 

Flags  and  appurle 
nances 

Transportation      of 
pupils 

Minor  repairs 

a; 
S 

C 

3 

$10  00 

1 

$681  CO 
1,953  05 

35  CO 
180  00 

44  40 

628  70 
272  25 
220  60 

$363  03 
1,364  84 

$235  00 

$14  00 
59  a5 



"'$4'44 

$1,721  17 

5  80 

4  25 

22  11 

13  70 

29  78 

185  43 

$80  00 

8  00 

7  66 
13  0iJ 
13  00 

21  00 
6  00 

$180  00 
509  00 
613  01 

265  33 

133  30 

925  15 

16  80 

]5  00 

2  50 
50  00 

54  50 

£5  00 

61  00 

331  13 

893  96 

19  75 

10  GO 



14  00 

12  00 

7  20 
5  90 

8  00 

141  90 

163  00 

40  00 

4  00 
13  00 

431  15 

24  60 
59  25 
100  00 

""53i"56 

516  10 

723  52 

25  00 

4  50 

15  00 
389  70 

60  00 
398  38 
865  00 

300  CO 
40  00 

15  00 

8  05 
13  28 
5  00 

.... 

5  00 

48  49 
90  36 
31  62 

390  00 

19  GO 
60  00 

30  00 

10  00 

114  25 
100  00 

279  00 

20  75 
7  00 

15  00 
7  50 

14  00 
50  00 

15  00 

225  81 
53  70 
74  00 

5  00 

6  13 

217  00 
793  50 
162  90 

273  00 
245  00 

169  05 
109  47 
100  97 

431  37 

181  88 
311  05 
190  64 

40  00 

110  75 

137  35 
41  00 

138  35 
51  50 

969  75 
107  25 

16  00 

336  00 

569  00 
1,094  23 

6  00 

15  00 
3  25 

19  00 
25  01 
14  00 

375  70 

1  73 

13  00 

176  65 

114  10 

12  31 

152  18 
342  28 

572  80 

25  00 

25  00 
15  00 
11  00 
31  75 

188  80 

5  57 
30  33 

1  60 
90  00 

4  69 

694  82 
1,053  67 

100  00 

749  77 
742  00 

18  00 

5  CO 

160  02 

12  00 

32  00 

47  25 

88  00 

57  50 
90  80 

517  70 

286  16 
37  70 

103  14 
13  35 

256  75 
41  23 
19  88 

228  93 
595  08 
264  57 

200  00 
74  00 

12  00 

"'36'66 
50  15 

365  95 

15  00 

207  34 
710  00 

137  50 

f5  55 
560  00 
439  80 

38  50 

12  00 
10  00 

21  00 

34  00 

5  66 
12  00 
24  00 

12  00 
44  00 
30  00 

130  00 

16  80 
40 

8  82 
■■"■9W 

15  00 

263  35 

263  00 

838  75 

447  40 

1,136  80 

296  00 

67  00 

35  00 

28  00 
31  50 

257  85 

92  75 
294  80 

50  00 
19  50 

505  35 

15  00 
3  CO 

1,621  00 

240  50 
15  46 

3  00 

20  00 
"365"52 

88  00 

22  00 

6  00 

■"25 '66 

848  00 
771  25 
911  25 

491  19 

120  00 

4,723  56 

10  11 

338  44' 

404  05 
19''  00 

20  25 

12  00 

89  88 

205  00 
13  75 

1,405  81 
25  75 

5  00 

448  66 
934  00 

14  50 

6  46| 

318  85 

51  90 

52 
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TABLE 


X 

:i 

4= 

a) 

a; 

zi 

_g 

S 

.  a 

^ 

'd  « 

03 

tj  £ 

TOWNS 

T 

e3 

tc 

3 

o  -d 

K 

P 

1 

ipplies 

^acherF 

0/ 

O     03 

2  S 

fa 

s 

cc 

E-i 

02 

tg  ^ 

Laconia 

Lancaster,  town... 
Lancaster,  special. 

Landaff 

Langdon  


Lebanon,  town. 
Lebanon,  hi^h . . 
Lebanon,  West. 

Lee  

Lempster 


Lincoln 

Lisbon,  town 

Lisbon,  high  school. 
Lisbon,  Sugar  Hill.. 
Litchfield 


Littleton 

Londonderry  . 

London  

Lyman 

Lyme 


Lyndeboro 
Madbiiry . . . 
Madison  . . . 
Manchester 
Mai'lboro  .. 


Marlow 

Mason 

Meredith . . . 
Merrimack 
Middleton  . 


Milan  

Milford  

Milton  

Mont  Vernon 
Monroe 


$1,205  38 

110  40 

475  52 

61  78' 

33  36 

83  29 
442  83. 
245  46 j 

55  24 
15  00; 

223  go! 
51  OP.  I 

391  47! 
40  04 
15  75 

881  32: 
40  39 

139  31 
22  82 
50  00 

155  57 

53  75 

54  31 
6,249  86 

3.3G  49 

43  75 

.30  58 

227  95 

195  16 


219  32 
838  45 
560  69 


Moultonboro 

Nashua 

Nelson 

New  Boston.. 
Newbury 


New  Castle 

New  Durham   . 

Newfields    

New  Hampton 
New  Ipswich  . 


80  00 

201  90' 

3,329  75 

9  02 

135  72; 
35  66 

27  97 

75  01 

33  21 

103  84 

264  94 


$163  35 

"'66'45 
22  82, 


10  50' 
43  OS 
67  50: 

8  92i 


17  69; 
66  4S| 


130  01 


25  00 

41  09; 


1,210  34 
42  82 


15  00 
21  43 


$831  99' 

143  87 

757  82 

36  3S 

10  10 

149  44 

242  83 

153  54 

31  79 

9 '05 

507  791 
24  80 

289  Ot) 
24  45 
67  17 

591  04 
60  90, 


75  00 
129  26 


62 


37  70 
4,692  88 


.31  38 
54  57' 
124  44 
73  fi5 


24  38 

37  40 
929  40 

96  73 
31  89 

413  16 



15  00 

8,386  32 
23  16 
146  30! 
61  05 

65  15 

■'"  85'43 
188  821 

77  06 

98  17 

292  68 

$22,295  25 

3,259  00! 

10,544  55 

2.061  00 

1.197  53; 


$1,850  00, 


389  62' 
150  00 


3.114  00  5.50  00' 

11,672  06  81)0  CO 

3  857  15  &58  34 

1,249  33  .3!X)  00 

1,15S  50 

5.754  25I 

1,737  00        425  00 

7.091  92 I        525  00 

886  20         225  00 

523  00  

17,154  90  1,400  02 
3,216  00^  525  00 
2,300  00'        281  25 

1.008  00 

3,a53  50  

2,256  20; 

896  00  

1.612  50'        206  25 

172,638  58      3.000  00 

4,582  55:       199  99 

693  00 
1,219  8OI 
4,730  62 
3,573  56 

557  GO  , 

2,.569  00: , 
13,499  20! 
4,171  OOl 
1,224  00  , 
1,122  00 

1,542  GO  , 

86,271  55 

645  00  , 

3,863  3'i  , 

2,104  20  . 

88600! 
1,208  50L 

813  00 
2,847  GO  . 
2,842  60 


516  68 


986  00 


2.708  33 


100  00! 


495  00 


$90  00 
180  00 
118  00 
58  50 
15  00 

150  00 
150  00 
65  GO 
CO  00 
65  GO 

50  00 
43  60 

41  55 
43  87 
25  00 

251  53 
116  21 
71  75 
50  GO 
115  25 

64  43 

45  00 
30  GO 

1.9,50  GO 
125  00 

65  00 
75  00 

150  00 
165  GO 
32  GO 

135  00 

213  08 

212  32 

50  GO 

40  00 

85  CO 
552  00 

13  00 
195  GO 

89  21 

42  GO 
102  25 

46  67 

90  GO 
171  67 
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53 


u 

56 
o 

S 

o 

u 
2  £ 

O  " 

c 
u 

x 

2 

a 
3 

-  _2 
c  2 

1! 

r.    0 

5  " 

■3 

a 

CO 

0 

3 
1-1 

$540  00 
11  50 

$957  36 
324  00 

$841  19!  $251  26 

$2,043  35 
87  75 

$12  00 
2(3  00 

18  00 
5  00 

10  00 
25  00 

10  00 
5  00 
7  50 

1206 

15  00 
2  00 

5  00 

56  25 
)6  10 
21  00 

9  00 
25  00 

7  00 
15  00 
7  00 

""  26'50 

11  00 
10  00 
W>  00 

19  00 

6  55 

15  00 
50  00 

57  00 
10  00 

$840  00 

$359  00 

.Jr..... 

41  50 

474  47 

25  75 

26  35 

147  34 
370  67 

147  00 

'"ii'is 

"236'25 
577  40 

853  49 

10  00 

332  00 
153  34 

1,363  28 

76  45 

59  00 
216  73 

59  50 

15  00 
40  00 

$10  66 

8  12 
4  50 

9  49 

514  50 

274  46 
1,080  00 

10  00 

432  00 

403  00 
105  00 

61  fii 

36  05 

4  00 

76  57 1 1 

18  39 

22  00 

43  00 
735  00 

94  80 

12  00 

430  00 

221  67 

5  40 

53  25 

3S  00 

729  45 

348  75 
80  00 

238  18 

3  00 


"'72'66 

4  50 

670  33 

36  00 
203  00 

::::::::  ::::::::: 

254  00 

5  50 

111  00 

3  00 

322  50 

1,840  66 
32  50 
209  50 

118  93 

415  56 
72  78 
41  03 
14  15 
22  10 

14  26 

41  75 

1,498  03 

8  02 
10  00 

2,076  00 

397  71 
554  23 

13  09 

""e'oo 

56  25 
102  75 

13  00 

102  00 
540  20 

615  15 
533  00 
146  67 

59  00 

40  00 

224  80 

144  31 

6  50 

31  50 
1C5  00 
96  00 

17  20 
"'36'83 

56  15 

40  00 
176  25 

2,578  10 
98  04 

219  44 
562  25 
481  W 
876  55 
223  08 

511  80 
120  10 
879  75 
402  75 
290  00 

495  50 
850  60 

5  OJ 

5  00 
2,700  00 

320  99 

486  91 
717  33 

14  40 
22  40 
145  58 
216  02 

'■"s'oo 
"i86'66 

68  00 

41  85 
14,264  01 

23  00 

519  87 

263  95 

358  00 

422  99 

1,234  73 

36  00 

249  39 

56  00 

457  50 
34  00 

2  00 

53  25 

22  50 

387  43 

11  25 
5  00 

24  00 

13  34 

5  00 

24  38 

292  30 
4  00 

23  14 
65  00 

7  50 
230  50 

12  15 

615  86 

072  34 

57  91 

20  00 

93  67 
4,702  49 

'"so'so 

225  OJ 

165  65 
1,281  58 

38  10 

355  73 

508  70 
136  00 

122  00 

64  35 

6  00 

10  00 

40  00 

1,087  50 

16  57 

10,161  90 

193  29 

9  00 
293  17 

25  00 

i    30  00 

1    18  00 

19  61 
1  90 

14  29 

iii  60 

165  90 

300  94 
105  51 

76  32 
138  57 

223  75 

9  80 

406  65 

415  OJ 

149  14 

934  00 

1,026  65 

1  1,045  00 

66  80 

5  CO 

65  00 

10  00 

\         15  25 
15  00 
10  00 
10  00 

fOCO 
278  00 

2  50 

8  64 

248  01 

90  00 

10  oa 

19  00 

25  00 

1   30  66 

1   6  66 

915  80 

259  51 

1 

77  25 
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SUPERINTENDENT    OF   PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 


TABLE 


TOWNS 


o  'd 


Newington  . . 
New  London 
Newmarket  . 

Newport 

Newton 


Northfield 

North  Hampton.. 
Northumberland . 

Northwood 

Nottingham 


Orange  — 

Orf  ord 

Ossipee  . . . 
Pelham  . . . 
Pembroke 


Peterboro 
Piermont  . 
Pittsburg 
Pittsfield.. 
Plainfield  . 


Plaistow 

Plymouth . . . 
Portsmouth 
Randolph  . . . 
Raymond  . . . 


Richmond  . 
Rindge  .... 
Rochester  . 
Rollinsford 
Roxbury   . . 


Rumney 

Rye  

Salem 

Salisbury  . . . 
Sanbornton 


Sandown . . 
Sandwich  . 
Seabrook . . 
Sharon  . . . 
Shelburne 


Somers worth    . . 
South  Hampton 

Springfield 

Stark 

Stewartstown  .. 


$27  32 
56  31 
154  7 
687  7 
35  58 

37  15 
112  11 
300  00 
183  24 
1'jO  00 

17  74 
186  04 
450  00 
177  79 
170  22 

304  22 

67  23 

350  00 

516  55 

18  25 

63  39 

500  00 

1,033  26 

98  20 
242  00 

74  54 

58  45 

1,850  15 

278  62 


$4  OQ, 
"624 


25  00 

17  25 


35  43 


100  00 


$20  32 

84  31 

192  56 

456  51 

a3  13 

34  02 
100  48 
659  30 
50  62 
34  53 

11  03 


$950  00 
2,015  85 
7,139  00 
11,950  '" 
1,671  00 

1,251  00 
1,906  50 
8,112  58 
2,280  00 
1,739  00 


9  11 


97  86 


38  47 
141  20 
207  14 

53  25 
91  24 

54  46 
80  00 

141  20 


60  11 
237  53 


100  55 


63  83 

781  21 
26  73 
17  34i 
47  29 

130  841 


3  75 
'i8'24 


188  00 


173  03 

586  55 

74  06 

234  05 

121  93 

60  68 

106  23 

mi  23 

1,747  53 

47  81 

63  00 

60  00 

43  76 

783  49 

218  60 


61  85 
108  15 
141  07 
42  52 
57  02 

24  31 
31  07 
to  95 


14  01 

1,123  94 

15  99 

26  27 

27  64 
105  44 


$23  00 
75  00 
107  00 
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No.  VI — Con  till  tied 


u 
o 

u 

5fi 
o 

"C 

(X)  X 

o  " 

Tuition     in     secon- 
dary schools 

s 
g 

g  0 

'It 
'3  3 

u 

a 
oi 

n  on 
o 

Transportation      of 
pupils 

en 

'3 

a 

V 
^^ 

o 

g 

s 

a 

o 

'2 

ei 

$398  00 

$18  93 
33  69 
529  03 
301  95 
50  05 

17  53 

313  84 

65  89 

95  00 

'$i66'66 

40  74 
861  25 

28  00 

20  00 

131  63 

40  00 

$57  00 

$10  00 

$25  GO 

$1,038  00 

$969  75 
3S9  CO 
844  80 
554  25 

242  00 
498  25 
1,318  40 
808  00 
423  25 

219  00 

300  00 

$26  94 
"""2'25 

. .  ij. . . . . 

658  OO 

10  00 
16  00 

10  00 
29  00 

m  00 

15  00 
15  00 

6  00 
15  00 

is  66 

1,183  79 

4  00 

521  00 

156  67 
538  33 

232  75 

15  OJ 

95  10 
51  00 

25  75 
113  50 

40  00 

803  25 

20  25 

1,197  33 
55  00 

27  00 

479  6? 

321  36 

1,027  00 

1,500  00 

""294'o6 
105  CO 

139  10 

13  25 

66  00 

4  25 

5  40 

6  65 

25  00 

561  66 
66  90 

113  40 
325  00 

114  25 
368  50 

50  00 

31  25 

294  65 

467  46 
144  10 

24  20 

226  75 

18  00 

9  50 

71  98 

10  00 

20  00 

20  00 
15  00 

27  55 
320  05 

50  00 

"'99'66 
36  50 

44  00 

346  05 

62  00 

55  70 

90  00 

245  00 

20  00 

510  18 

3  00 

290  78 
355  86 
436  83 
110  63 

75  02 

715  05 

2,120  08 

68  70 

15  00 

2C0  00 
7  00 
4  35 

352  50 

45  00 

31  00 
12  00 

29  00 
50  00 

50  89 

634  35 

10  00 

737  00 
572  00 

55  67 

20  00 

219  70 

50  00 

19  80 

36  75 

658  47 

700  00 

4,359  17 

12  00 
21  3S 

9  00 
32  00 

ei  66 

144  66 

246  62 
476  00 

39  00 

15  00 

6  00 
8  57 

54  66 

32  25 
63  00 

""i'si 

218  00 

423  25 
735  40 
5,080  84 
575  00 
252  00 

619  50 
153  00 
198  00 
106  50 
170  50 

43  35 

52  98 

15  10 

1,259  71 

105  27 1 

10  00 

"'36'6o 

205  30 

45  65 

78  75 

2,631  00 

55  00 

1,186  76 

384  40 

5  00 

313  00 

7  00 

296  67 

1  567  50 

2,196  50 

135  00 

694  34 

120  00 
240  00 
431  75 
30  00 

151  53 

905  07 

666  86 

76  03 

74  06 

19  40 
165  33 

32  00 
■■■45'67 

■■ic6'66 

48  63 

5  00 
34  56 

14  00 
25  00 

10  00 
18  75 

11  00 

12  00 
16  00 

14  66 
14  40 

204  80 
803  22 

12  00 

10  00 

9  75 

16  00 

16  74 

154  40 
212  40 

21  00 

50  66 

13  75 

3  80 

46  90 

1  00 

3  50 

281  25 

8C5  00 
128  00 

20  60 

250  00 

920  45 

102  93 

103  81 
13  51 

7  50 

404  00 

40  00 

1,850  00 

5  00 

5  00 

11  00 

38  50 

336  00 
240  66 
108  00 
396  99 

24  58 

5  00 

79  70 
66  25 

18  95 

10  00 
22  OOl 

26  75 

225  00 
364  20 

37  50 
78  15 
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TABI.E 


TOWNS 

o 
o 

K 

xr. 

3 

Xf: 

•A 
P. 

s 

EC 

■r. 

s 
s 

'•J 
"C 

QQ    g 

0 

—  s 

Stoddard  

$48  95 
77  20 

100  00 
66  87 
5  41 

693  13 
17  48 

104  43 
69  52 

138  28 

26  00 

54  93 
125  20 
140  68 
230  51 

68  64 

55  42 
146  25 

1,186  83 
162  16 

137  66 

$655  30 
2.645  50 
4,S62  40 
1,856  6r 
1,171  50 

3,952  31 
1,001  00 
1,655  00 
4,222  44 
3,510  OC 

1,155  80 
1,204  51, 
1,777  00 
5.255  55 
3,679  73 

2.118  00 
1,400  00 
4,014  00 
11,683  77 
3,694  00 

2,481  00 
841  00 
3,936  00 
1  020  00 
1,879  90 

467  55 
2,020  00 
1,742  00 
7.844  94 

1.736  50 

6.904  71 

8.007  00 

2.313  70 

138  CO 

7.737  68 
3,460  00 

$45  CO 
98  00 
60  00 
95  ■•'0 

Strafford 

$60  86 

331  01 

84  04 

70  00 

Stratford 

Stratham  

$50  00 

$733  33 

Sullivan  

64  00 

Sunapee  

10"^  00 

Surry  

9  95 
6  00 

33  02 

46  00 

Sutton  

119  91 

Swanzey 

126  59 
100  00 

69  94 

342  30 

150  00 

Tain  worth 

100  00 

Temple ... 

209  61 

37  30 

Thornton  

47  00 

Tilton,  town 

60  66 
11  40 

22  04 
181  15 
114  02 

64  23 
44  90 
74  20 

271  20 
583  20 
405  00 

60  CO 

Tilton,  special 

75  00 

Troy 

150  00 
70  00 

Tuf  tonbor'o 

61  41 
20  12 

62  00 

Unity 

36  CO 

Wakefield  

150  00 

830  03 

30  00 

Warner 

48  91 
5  00 

70  00 
111  93 

195  00 

Warren 

82  00 

W-ashington  

45  00 

228  47 
39  44 
47  11 

63  19 

128  65 
43  72 
88  10 

566  67 

118  50 

Web.ster 

12  25 

71  CO 

Wentworth 

80  00 

13  00 
145  84 

10  48 
9  16 
800 

177  50 
519  96 
274  72 
963  08 

28  00 

is'so 

506  52 
10  19 

97  CO 

Whitefleld,  town 

Whitefleld,  special 

Wilmot 

69  58 
843  26 
103  74 

59  87 
110  00 
76  90 

Wilton    

706  00 
581  00 
300  00 

Winchester 

286  82 

55  35 

3  00 

340  16 

161  58 

76  65 

251  29 

24  04 

1  53 

373  88 

163  30 

173  75 

Windham   

80  00 

Windsor 

10  00 

WoU  eboro 

875  00 

64  67 

Woodstock 

103  29 

147  00 

Total 

$55,551  93 

$7,240  14 

$52,378  25 

$1,269,913  78 

$70,2£3  92 

$25,461  14 
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No.  VI — Continued 


u 

1 

o 

s 

EH 

S6 
o 

_o 
'u 

1  ^' 

o  " 

u 
A 

3 

ll 

a 

■"  0 

Flags  and  appurte- 
nances 

0 

S 
a 

0 

"'-  ttS 

i-<    7-. 

u 

E 

u 

u 

c 

© 
0 

2 

CO 

u 

3 

$6  50 

S5  00 
20  OJ 
10  00 

$39  99 
472  00 

$22  50 

$5  00 
29  50 

$167  42 

78  00 

1,247  25 

""i03'95 

53  70 
126  00 

51  80 
165  92 
267  00 

60  00 
537  50 
70  00 

""538'79 

614  67 

$101  22 
40''  66 

$31  10 
13  50 

13  50 

5  00 

161  66 

90  33 

2:3  05 

204  00;  $103  70 

34  00| 

63  92| 

455  52j   

255  90 j    105  35 

25  53I 

17  231 

30.511       14  00 
77  85     225  00 
41  72 

5  00 

982  35 
51  99 

12  00 

93  31 

614  35 

1.563  02 

292  65 

187  00 
206  67 
650  01 
2,523  37 
239  94 

5  21 

7  20 

""s'so 

10  49 

95  50 
17  10 

1  50 

12  00 

28  00 
7  00 

21  00 

29  0( 

10  00 

22'66 

25  00 

8  00 

27  20 

26'c6 

251  15 
30  qo 

10  00 

18  50 

59  50 
217  88 

198  69 

40  00 

"'"i'.50 
10  50 
3  25 
13  15 

7  46 

172  70 

1  50 
15  00 
20  00 
10  00 

38'40 

197  20 

29  45 
66  00 
93  50 

17  45 

250  50 

10  00 

19  00 
14  00 
25  00 

17  94 

30  25 

523  20 

428  93 

'"t-6'66 

102  50 

6  00 

194  63 

396  CO 

1,562  96 

6  00 

25  00 

5  00 

i,189  66 

2.457  50 

894  75 

280  65 
lOS  00 
373  85 
2(il  00 
40  00 

322  80 

1,024  40 
341  42 

12  00 

20  00 

21  00 

42  00 

25  85 

59  43     '^-^s  iu. 

5  00 

1C8  60 

32  27 

230  11 

5  00 

11  48 

29  50 

23  00 
10  00 
10  00 

10  00 

966  05 
145  84 
159  98 

82  71 

l^O  .35 

2  00 
10  00 

48  00 

'""9  66 

26  58 
55  85 

63  93 

45  50 
66  45 

16  50 

214  96 

278  00 

472  20 

658  50 

i5'66 

... 

'"'  556'26 

244  90 

55  00 

1,430  44 

225  00 

63  32| 

255  621      64  00 
301  54  i      O.T  6'' 

124  88 

15  66 

23  00 

10  00 

228  00 

"'"8'39 
6  45 

10  75 

65  50 
533  50 

21  00 
25  00 

11  00 

175  00 
35  00 
26  00 
3  00 
50  00 

118  00 

9  46 

54  85 

222  39 
96  17 
40  83 

300 

34  50 
561  30 

25  00 

420  55 

1  00 

472  00 

5  00 

4  75 

240  50 

46  75 

21  75 



"'li".39 

464  77 

30  48 
143  60 

715  61 

7  00 

1.50  00 

351  00 

$11,577  21 

$4,343  73 

$88,187  03 

$9,058  68 

$1,375  57 

$90,014  66 

$57,t47  2S 

«9,93524 

$100,778  23 

58     SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

TABLE  No.  Yl—Cojitinued 

(For  the  year  ending  July  15,  1916) 

FINANCES 

Current  Expciiditures 


TOWNS 


1 

,    , 

0 

•) 

0 

a) 

s 

0) 

7; 

f« 

« 

>  «  g 


Acwortli  . . . 

Albaiiy 

Alexandria . 
AUenstown 
Alstead 


Alton 

Amherst 

Andover  

Antrim 

Ashland,  town . 


Ashland,  specinl 

Atkinson 

Auburn 

Barnstead 

Barrington 


Bartlett,  town. . . 
Bartlett,  special 

Bath,  town 

Bath,  special 

Bedford  


Belmont 

Bennington 

Benton 

Berlin 

Bethlehem,  town.. 

Bethlehem,  special 

Boscawen 

Bow 

Bradford 

Brentwood 


Bridfjt^water. . . 
Bristol,  town  . . 
Bi'istol,  sjxcial. 

Brookfield 

Brookline 


Campton 

Canaan,  town. . . 
Canaan,  special. 

Candia 

Canterbury 


$13  25 
65  39 


43  50 


67  31 
4  50 


2  00 

5  75 

103  32 

12  14 


224  00 


7  42 
3  88 


87  67 


50  00 


$81  35 

38  00! 

60  25 

288  45 

159  15' 

503  71 1' 
266  16 
123  63 
525  74 

31  25 

1,169  22 
82  98 
89  25 
172  70 
98  25 

71  95 
158  a5 

60  50 

187  48j 
190  25 

265  26 
37  32 

32  50 
2,814  51 

161  00 

321  42 

61  75 
143  09 
170  25 

89  35 

16  25 

52  00 

668  00 

29  00 

33  50 

139  87 
167  00 

87  50 

123  85 

43  50 1 


$68  00 

30  56 

103  77 


281  53 
221  471 
137  07 
114  84 


242  37 
70  59 
5(i  18 
101  75 
104  06 

15  00 
20  01 
14  50 
11  00 
115  66 

84  97 

147  39 

233  76 

1,419  00 

52  48 

240  70 


94 
32  96 

26  40 
113  61 

5  35 

92  82 

118  73 

32  63 

35  52 


$2,586  25 

911  15 

2,270  411 

4,061  62 

3,533  52 

8,851  65; 
8,412  02 
5,971  37 
7,202  62 
1,064  48 

9,512  69 
3,169  25 
2,614  26 
3,822  14 
3,689  51 

2,471  83 
2,728  28 
2,954  94 
2,394  61 
5,899  95 

5,876  97 
2,741  " 
1,004  03 
42,774  23 
4,279  37 

5,886  91 
2,557  72 
3,525  07 
4,130  63 
2,782  81 

749  61 
1,305  58 
4,623  65' 

976  541 
1,669  71 

5,091  30 
4,087  19 
2,769  33 
3,894  73! 
2,550  401 


$21  20 
30  97 

23  16 
38  31 

33  65 

42  15 

49  77 
38  77 
36  93 
88  70 

36  72 
49  50 
21  25 

30  09 

34  48 

40  52 
29  33 
40  47 
48  87 

31  55 

29  53 
29  16 

25  74 

34  22 
56  80 

56  06 
■15  67 
38  31 
61  65 
38  65 

20  26 
27  19 

35  02 

36  IT 

26  09 

42  07 

27  25 
38  46 

24  19 
38  88 
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Exeter 
Farmington,  town 
Farmington,  special 

Fitzwilliain 

Francestown 


43  93 
38  08 
30  31 
3r  3S 


6o  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 

TABIvE  No.  W—Co7itimicd 


TOWNS 


©5 

>  X  g 


Franconia  . 
Franklin  . . 
Freedom  . . . 
Frerciont  . . . 
Gilford 


Gilmanton 

Gilsjim 

Goffstown,  town  . . . 
Goffstown,  special. 
Gorham 


$47  46 


Goshen .   . . . 

Grafton 

Grantham  , 
Greenfield  , 
Greenland  . 


298  30 
94  9- 


Greenville 

Groton 

Hampstead 

Hampton 

Hampton  Falls. 


Hancock  

Hanover,  town. . . 
Hanover,  special 

Harrisville 

Hart's  Location.. 


50  64 
63  36 

1  50 


110  16 


S2,093  23 
100  75 
65  00 
148  03 

115  50 

11  55 
150  50 
170  74 
796  90 

67  75' 
71  871 
5  00 
169  62 
122  50 

213  28 

12  00 
141  44 
287  88 

75  20 

124  94 

106  68 

1,241  29 

227  02 


Haverhill,  town 

Ha  verliill.  Woods  ville . 

Hebron  

Henniker 

Hill 


HillslDoro,  town. . . 
Hillsboro,  special. 

Hinsdale 

Holderness 

Hollis 


Hooksett 

Hopkinton 

Hudson 

Jackson,  town. . . 
Jackson,  special. 


Jaff  rey 

Jefferson  . . . 

Keene 

Kensington  , 
Kingston 


22  93 
73  26 


18  08 


24  25 


41  00 
15  92 


60 


1,153  88 

1,364  18 

2  00 

405  21 

153  23 

126  50 

287  02 
591  75 

62  72 
205  50 

219  42 

367  41 

300  68 

a5  31 

40  00 

783  24! 

247  62 

2,304  55 

57  00 

143  25 


$15  26 
464  53 
37  88 

62  39 

63  91 

92  99 

16  80 

a5  75 

213  84 
142  18 

17  46 
37  35 


37  50 
161  66 


25  14 
42  91 


6  00 
22  21 

35  81 

8  95 

171  14 

20  65 


781  99 
933  30 


77  35 

48  63 

2a5  06 

1,292  79 

60  81 

57  46 

165  42 
114  63 
67  24 


541  25 

110  93 i 

*29,110  3t 

31  31 


$3,371  94' 

28,697  35 

1,482  54 

2,499  87 

3,971  03 

4.454  2' I 
1.724  35; 
4,9.58  90 
5,620  45 
14,141  61 

1,286  17 
3,0:t2  44 
659  35 
2.805  36 
3,851  44 

4,123  04| 
753  30 
4.125  72; 
4,683  58' 
2,051  73' 

4.836  55' 
4,828  49 

13.269  05 

2,6R5  601 

631  30 

14,937  60' 

12,026  84: 

894  20 

6.697  52 

2,3S7  14 

4.298  17 
8,059  991 
9,388  63' 
3  527  391 
5,550  341 

4,484  67 1 

10.909  52 

6,948  70 

857  45 

874  25 

I 

9.592  62 

6.837  051 
56.309  75[ 

1,815  28' 
4,123  06 


$37  05 
37  12 

29  07 
26  31 
37  46 

32  99 
22  99 
41  67 
40  43 

33  75 

25  21 
25  91 

16  90 
40  65 

48  75 

44  33 
15  37 

30  56 
19  84 

36  63 

49  86 

43  89 

39  25 

31  75 
57  39 

44  06 
29  12 

37  25 
29  24 

40  46 

54  40 

33  16 

35  83 

47  03 

34  05 

22  65 

48  27 

32  62 
37  28 

17  48 

25  02 
34  10 
34  52 

26  30 

36  48 


*Paidto  state  for  Normal  school,  ¥23,975  99 
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TOWNS 


-r 

OS 

^^ 

o 

-(^ 

CM 

0 

a 

m 

« 

^  w  p. 


Laconia 

Lancaster,  town. . , 
Lancaster,  special 

Lanriaff 

Langdon 


Lebanon,  town. 
Lebanon,  high. . 
Lebanon,  West. 

Lee 

Lempster 


$102  43 


Lincoln 

Lisbon,  town 

Lisbon,  high  school. 
Lisbon,  Sugar  Hill. . 
Litchfield 


38  83 


122  41 
27  50 


Littleton 

Londonderry 

London  

Lyman 

Lyme 


400  24 
10  54 


188  44 


Lyndeboro. . 
Madbury  . . 
Madison  . . . . 
Manchester  , 
Marlboro 


Marlow 

Mason   

Meredith. . . 
Merrimack. 
Middleton. . 


1,728  23 

23  98 


158  79! 


Milan  

Milf  ord 

Milton 

Mont  Vernon 
Monroe 


148  35 


Moultonboro 

Nashua 

Nelson 

New  Boston  . 
Newbury 


642  93 


New  Castle    . . . 
New  Durham  . . 

Newflelds    

New  Hampton. 
New  Ipswich.... 


20  25; 


1  00 

7  971 


$1,755  45 

202  49 I 

1,679  06 

133  00 

33  OC! 

I 

217  51! 

898  85! 

451  17 i 

55  50 

50  75 

1,145  20 

101  6C 

1,208  51 

266  97 

21  50i 

1,810  58. 

169  32 
153  75 

.59  25 
175  64 

143  95 

45  80 

46  29 
16,030  85 

288  13 

26  95 

91  00 

314  34 

236  56 

20  75 

170  97 

2,050  86 

727  43 

67  50| 

74  OOi 

135  a5 

7,508  12! 
33  00 
160  28 
80  26 

78  15 

75  75 
112  73 

91  25 
151  00 


2,609  85 

37  15 

541  66 

50  00 


179  95 
582  30' 
178  56, 

1  10 
14  83 


28  IC 

408  OS 

37  25 

38  C5 
17  56 
23  21 

52  591 

73  48i 

16  94, 

!,784  12 

72  77 

10  eo' 

65  881 
240  49! 
486  94, 

64  77 

89  05' 

73  40 
145  02! 

41  63 

44  85! 


23  22 
73  .51 
32  95! 

2854' 


168.53 
i',i72'59 


$35,434  43, 
5.567  16: 
15,719  52 
3,377  73 
1,759  33. 

7.006  66| 
16,591  99! 
6,410  62  , 
2,277  76: 
1,-524  59  . 

8,434  61  . 
3,898  17 1 . 
11,946  Oil. 
I,9a3  28l. 
1,352  10  . 

26,779  27  . 
6,8.52  46  . 
3,902  18  . 
1,441  43  . 
5,105  53, . 

3  528  86 
1,817  03  - 
2,797  75  . 
286.344  71  . 
7,497  99  . 
i 
1,493  35  . 
2,544  73  . 
7,642  13  . 
8,024  17  - 
1,015  75  . 

4,254  16'. 
21,082  2S\. 
8,044  .38  L 
2,523  57  . 
1,894  74  . 

2,675  42  . 

126,631  22'. 

9.53  69  . 

5,.595  64;. 

3,177  97|. 

1,723  67  . 
1.834  47!. 
2,928  40  . 
4. .389  ,31 1 . 
7,947  86' . 


130  54 
38  15 
33  30 
77  73 
41  88 

38  92 
43  32 
37  27 
43  80 
83  14 

40  55 
46  40 
33  93 
48  33 


30  67 
36  25 

33  63 

28  26 

29  34 

38  a5 

43  26 
.35  41 
84  50 

20  65 

34  72 

44  73 

33  66 
44  57 

26  04 

28  74 

27  55 

35  43 
53  69 

34  45 

27  30 
41  47 
41  46 
40  54 
49  65 

38  14 
82  18 
47  23 

36  57 
57  59 
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TOWNS 


"2  'i. 


Newington  . . 
New  London. 
Newmarket.. 

Newport 

Newton 


Northfield 

North  Hampton  . . 
Northumberland . 

Northwood 

Nottingham 


Orange  — 
Orford. .  . . 

Ossipee 

Pelham    . . 
Pembroke 


Peterboro. 
Piermont  . 
Pittsburg . 
Pittsfield  . 
Plainfield . 


Plaistow 

Plymouth.. . 
Portsmouth 
Randolph . . . 
Raymond . . . 


Richmond  . 

Rindge  

Rochester . . 
Rollinsford 
Roxbury . . . 


Rumney  — 

Rye 

Salem 

Salisbury  . . . 
Sanbornton . 


Sandown . . 
Sandwich . 
Seabrook  . 
Sharon .... 
Shelburne 


Somersworth 

South  Hampton. 

Springfield 

Stark  

Stewartstown 


¥24  35 

"si'oi 


77  43 

140  30 


345  03 

75  78 


128  4(i 
15  DC 


284  45 
"48'58 


133  85 
"78'65 


184  55 


73  63 


$263  67 
608  47 

1,992  60 
177  02 

57  50 

150  18 
742  80 
128  75 

62  80 

5  50 
201  02 

151  50 
114  75 
562  42 

651  46 

270  40 

435  16 

1,246  90 

126  50 

210  58 

1,067  32 

3,900  21 

94  49 

105  19 

64  50 
124  87 
676  51 
484  80 


169  72 
441  25 
543  59 

55  20 
114  85 

29  00 
96  00 

170  84 


32  37 

1,513  27 
31  50 
57  12 
82  91 
139  00, 


$12  89 
121  72 
155  19 
1,052  89 
102  02 


87  28 
625  57 
191  55 


2  70 

27  88 
93  66 

100  00 
120  96 

153  99 
102  68 
130  59 
497  85 
31  79 

109  67 

432  76 

1,123  52 

14  69 

15  47 

28  74 
73  17 

1,539  99 
153  71 


81  11 

155  90 

85  94 

16  00 


17  62 
16  90 

85 


325  20 


25  55 


$1,742  76 
5,354  30 
10,925  05 
20,733  30 
3,480  1 

2,027  47 
4,010  92 
13,767  18 
5,381  39 
2,522 

593  45 
4,104  56 
6,114  53 
3,885  19 
8,539  60 

11,293  30 

3.896  85 
5,864  32 

10,835  30 
3,775  37 

4,222  39 

12,994  29 

61,138  99 

1,147  19 

4,889  04 

2,337  53 
4,146  64' 
37,545  59| 
8,328  35 
586  00! 

3,626  58 

6,638  24 

11,801  6: 

1.897  50 
3,675  76 

1,342  28 
3,495  70 
3,945  73 
316  00 
1,376  06 

23,957  77 
1,265  53 
1,837  80 
2,152  73 
5,054  37 


$35  56 
50  99 
31  76 
29  07 
27  84 

41  37 
47  74 
31  07 
25  03 


22  82 
37  65 
31  57 
24  90 
27  28 

31  63 
39  36 
45  45 

27  64 

32  54 

20  10 

28  24 

29  33 
71  69 
32  16 

66  78 
62  82 
28  25 

28  23 


31  26 
53  97 
41  70 
31  62 
44  82 

20  97 
27  81 
15  91 
18  59 
35  28 

87  55 
40  82 
40  84 
34  17 
40  43 
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TOWNS 


o| 


Stoddard . 
Strafford. 
Stratford 
Strathain 
Sullivan  . 


$6  32 


Sunapee  . . . 

Surry  

Sutton 

Swanzey  . . . 
Tamworth  . 


20  02 


Temple 

Thornton 

Tilton,  town  . 
Tilton,  special 
Troy 


4  27 


22  08 


Tuftonboro 

Unity 

"Wakefield  . 

Walpole  

Warner 


Ill  89 


Warren 

Washington 

Weare 

Webster 

W  entworth 


Wentworth's    Location 

Westmoreland    

Whitefield,  town  

Whitefield,  special 

Wilmot 


Wilton 

Winchester  , 
Windham   . . 

Windsor 

Wolf  eboro  . . 
Woodstock  , 

Total 


16  18 
116  15 


10  25 


fl  1,216  93 


$45  56 
144  50 
1H9  80 
150  28 

61  50 

385  61 
42  22 

62  65 
367  29 


32  27 
51  00 
187  46 
575  80 
302  06 

106  15 
131  15 
343  96 
1,353  89 
258  19 

198  83 
36  00 

136  31 
36  50 
31  25 

53  56 
81  75 
124  75 

817  25 
51  58 

481  01 
447  61 
131  50 


699  18 
612  49 


$73  16 

48  91 


18  23 

311  72 
42  10 
51  3!i 
93  00 


21  30 


77  44 
101  77 
224  99 

82  63 


149  38 

1,045  29 

761  09 


84  49 


25  40 

68  17 

350  48 

21  00 


1,261  03 
68  33 


1,956  23 
348  00 


$1,179  86 

4,122  88 

8,037  36 

3,431  44 

1,607  43 

6,132  52 

1.508  50 

2,850  41 

7,825  98 

5,180  57 

1,869  97 

2,239  73| 

3,688  Ot) 

10,450  34] 

6,229  94! 

3,342  63i 

1,938  47; 

7,476  45| 

21,743  35 

6,924  32 1 

3.779  95! 

1,046  48  i 

6,644  06 ! 

1,761  83 

2,562  13 

893  23 

3,765  31 

3,958  68 

12,022  89 

2,278  41 j 

9,099  41 

12,218  071 

4,007  90 ! 

210  53; 

14,806  00 1 

5,883  65 


$45  38 
27  30 
49  00 

44  00 
30  33 

34  84 

35  87 

48  85 

36  81 

36  23 

37  39 
25  45 

49  17 
30  11 

24  05 

33  09 

25  17 

34  29 
39  17 

45  25 

39  37 
30  77 

35  53 
37  49 

26  68 

81  20 

50  20 
86  06 
13  28 
25  03 

32  04 
32  23 
57  25 
21  05 
43  29 
39  22 


$117,885  60, $86,687  51  $2,068,686  931 


$37  84 
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TABLE  No.  VII 
FINANCES 
Extraordinary  Expenses  and  Payments  of  Debt  and  Interest 


TOWNS 

rn  a: 

Amount     expended 
for  new  eciuipment 

'S  c 

s  S 
■^  3  q 

1^ 

EM 
0 

3 

0  2 

Total   debt  and  in- 
terest payments 

• 

Total     outstanding 
district     indebted- 
ness 

Acworth 

Albany 

$79  85 
100  00 
615  84 

$79  85 
100  00 
0S7  81 

AUenstown 

$71  97 

Alstead  

Alton 

103  10 

75  10 
394  90 

175  20 
894  90 

Amherst 





Andover 



Antrim 

74  83 

74  83 
83  20 

24  62 
102  15 

Ashland,  town 

83  20 

24  62 
102  15 

$1,500  00 

$552  37 

$2,052  37 

$11,500  00 

Atkinson 

Auburn 



Barnstead 

Barriugton 

Bartlett,  town 

176  43 

Bartlett,  special 

Bath,  town 

Bath,  special 



59  56 

59  56 

Bedford 

315  59 

315  59 

Belmont 

1 

150  00 

Benton 

\ 

Berlin 

\ 

Bethlehem,  town 

242  14!          92  83 

331  97 
240  12 

Bethlehem,  special 

240  12 

52  05 

Boscawen 

Bow 

Bradford 

1 I 

Brentwood 

! ""\. .::.:" 

Bridgewater 

125  00 

i25  66 
33  75 

m  ih 

675  00 

Brookfield 

1 

50  00 

50  00 

Canterbury 

;:::::::::! 

99  66 

99  00 

r 
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ft 

"           TOWNS 

3    =.    32 

|1 

S  3 

It 
<="  a 

Total  ex  ( raordinary 
expenditures 

-a 

0 
3 

IS 

3 

1 

L 
ri   on 

s  1 

II 

Sf-d 

J-d 

s 

Carroll   

Center  Harbor 

Charlestown   

Chatham 

$2,8C0  52 

iso'oo 

$2,800  52 
756'66 

! 







1 

■  ■• 1 

Chester 

Chichester  .- 

$4',666'66 

'$l',476'62l  $5',476'62 

$27.264' 3S 

Clarksville 

270  68 
3S9  5i 

270  68 
389  54 

1,571  55 





1,500  00 

1,046  251     2,546  25 

25,000  00 

Columbia 

Concord,  town 

80  00 
4i  56 

SO  00 
44  56 

8,000  00 

500  00 

9,275  00    17,275  00  211,0C0  00 

$214  95 

2i4  95 
4,618  20 

200  00        700  00 

4,500  00 

Conway 

4,618  20 

4,865  45 

1 

Croydon  

Dalton 

Danbury 

re'oo 

109  22 



78'66 

109  22 



coo  00 

52  25 

652  25 


eOO  00 

Deerfield 

Deering- 

16600 

i66'66 

Derry,  town 

150  00          76  81 

226  81 

550  00 

1,793  22 

579  30 

$933  68 

3.306  20 

2,100  CO      2.100  00 

(30,666  66 

Dover 

Dublin 

Dummer 

Dunbarton  

Durham 

East  Kingston 







Eaton 

Ellsworth 

;  ■  ■  ■  1 1 1 

\\\ i 

1 

Enfield    

Epping 

Epsom 



42' io 

42'i6 

1 

■■■■53'73 

Exeter 

1 

1 

Farmington,  town 

Fitz.williani   

Francestow  n 

1 

498  77 

HOS  '7A 

827'56  ■;:!'.;;;;:  ■■"sg'ni 56'i7 

700  00 

■.::::".."::: 
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SUPERIXTEXDEXT   OF   PUBI^IC   INSTRUCTION 
TABLE   ^O.\n—C07lfhl2ud 

TOWNS 

Amount     expended 
for    new  buildings 
and  sites 

Amount     expended 
for  new  equipment 

6  p. 

11 
-Co 

c  S 

o  2  a 
a  s  ly 

1-2 

2 

■I. 

c 

3 

Interest  on  such  in 
debtedness 

-  3 
II 

S.  u 

Total     outstanding 
district     indebted- 
ness 

Franconia ' 

Franklin 

Freedom 

::::::"■■ 

Fremont 

(iilford 

$191  24 
270  72 

$13  73 

$4  00 
60  60 

$203  97 
331  32 





Gilmanton 

$2,000  1 

Gilsum 

Goffstown,  town  



(roffstown,  special 

$30  00 
860  00 

$30  00 
1,860  00 

Gorham 

552  ii 

552  n 

12  50 
ISO  43 

#1,000  00 

20,500  ( 

Goshen 

12  5j 

Grafton 

180  43 

Grantham 



Greenfield 

Greenland 

Greenville 

(iroton 

Hampstead 

241  44 
2,325  00 

29  95 
49  37 

271  39 
2,374  37 

Hampton 

800  1 

Hampton  Falls 

Hancock 



Hanover,  town 

80  84 
377  23 

*  ■  ■ 

80  84 
607  86 

soot 

27,(X)0  ( 

Hanover,  special 

230  63 

5,700  66 

1,210  65 

6,910  65 

Harrisville 

Haverhill,  town 

309  64 

188  00 

309  64 

188  00 
150  00 

, 

Haverhill,  Woodsville.. 

i 

1,000  CO 

1,675  32 

2,675  32 

33,724  ! 

Hebron 

j            150  00 

Henniker 

1,000  00 

24S  00 

1,248  00 

5,200" 

Hill 

Hillsboro,  town 

500  00 

18  75 

518  75 

Hillsboro,  special 

i 



Hinsdale 

Holderness 

HoUis 

843  92 

t          87  84 
1          53  35 

931  76 
53  35 

Hooksett 





1 

Hopkinton 

1 



Hudson 



Jackson,  town 



Jackson,  special 

Jaf  f  rey 

28,200  OC 
110  31 



392  82 

28,592  82 
143  25 

136  91 

75  00 
4  254  72 

136  91 

75  00 
4,254  72 

88.312  ; 

1,500  ( 
119,500  ' 

Jefferson 

32  94 

Keene 

Kensington 

1 

Kingston 

Laconia 

r:::::::::; 

1 

r:::::;::: 

j          28  53 

28  53 
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TOWNS 

^   S    M 

11 
a'   t? 

is 

S  3" 

0  S  S 

m 

u 

1  s 

0    fc, 

■5 

2 

.£3 

0 

Lancaster,  town 

$92  57 
2,408  83 

$92  57 

Lancaster,  special 

Landatf 

$349  13 
2aO  95 

$38  06 

$387  19 
230  95 

$200  00 

tf^o'nAA' AA 

100  00 

300  00 

20  00 
138  18 

1,113  75 
262  98 

120  00 

438  18 

1,113  75 
1,062  98 

300  00 
2,700  00 

26,837  30 
10,500  57 

670  60 

670  6U 

406  48 
10,235  37 

18*5  48 
9.902  00 

220  00 
333  28 

800  00 

Lee 

Ijeiapster 

Lincoln  

1 



Lisbon ,  town 

278  33 

21  00 

299  35 

1,000  00 
120  40 

1,080  00 
679  60 

2,080  00 
800  00 

26,000  00 
10,879  00 



Litcliiield 

1,452  76 

605  25 

2,058  6i 

5,300  00 

20,368  21 

Londonderrv 

Loudon 

Lvman 

17  26 
350  00 
250  00 

17  26 
350  00 
250  Ol. 

ICO  00 

J41  00 

241  00 

Lyndeboro 

Madbury  

!Madison 

52  60 



52  60 
14,736  23 

14,736  23 

Marlboro 

700  CO 

Marlow 

Mason 

93  23 
2,985  2ti 

"""456'48 



93  23 
3,441  74 

Meredith 

Merrimack 

1,000  00 

800  00 

1,800  00 

19,000  00 

^liddleton 

Milan 

200  00 

200  CO 
891  11 

2G0  00 

200  00 

Milford 

891  11 

941  79 

941  79 

19,300  00 

Mont  Vern  jn 

Moultonboro 

N  ashua 

Nelson 

New  Boston 

Newbnry ' 

New  Castle 

168  45 

168  45 

New  Durham 

New  Hampton 

34  23 
1,402  76 

34  23 
1,402  76 



New  Ipswich 

'• 

Newington 

1 
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TOWNS 


S  g 


o  o  a 

c  eo  u 


^  a 


New  London 
Newmarket. . 

Newport 

Newton 

Northliekl  . . . 


North  Hampton  . . 
North  umber  land 

Northwood 

Nottingham 

Orange 


Orford 

Ossipee ... 
Pelham  — 
Pembroke 
Peterboro . 


$143  98 
1,950  37 


500  00 


$10  00 


$153  98 
1,950  3; 


12  75 


189  49 


12  75 


500  00 
'i89'49 


$205  33 


$205  33 


1,500  CO 
260  00 


2,411  25  $18,500  00 
260  00; 


$362  01 


362  01 


332  38 

i',6c6"66 


832  38 


Piermont 
Pittsburg 
Pittsfield. 
Plainfield 
Plaistow  . 


Plymouth . . . 
Portsmouth . 
Randolph  . . . 
Raymond  . . . 
Richmond. . . 


Rindge 

Rochester  . . 
RoUinsford. 
Roxbury  — 
Kumiiey  — 


Rye 

Salem 

Salisbury  . . . 
Sanbornton 
Sandown  — 


Sandwich 

Beabrook  

Sharon  

Shelburne 

Somersworth  .   . 

South  Hampton 

Springfield 

S.tark 

Stewartstown. .. 
Stoddard 


1,514 


1,514  60 


332  50   1,332  50  9,000  00 


380  79 


380  79 


182  80 


13,747  19 

900  00 

7,071  24 


69  86 


114  29 
448  13 


252  66 


243  00 


243  00'  5,400  00 


30  00 


390  30 


432  09 


15  75 


.|    68  40: 


952  67 

14,195  32 

915  75 

7,461  54 

432  09 
68  40 

3,500  00   3,179  16   6,679  16  76,862  90 
5,000  00: 5,000  00;  97,000  CO 

7,566  00 


502  15 


814  57i 


25  OOi 


25  00 


300  00 


60  00'   360  00 


1,000  00 


502  15i   500  CO    50  00   550  00   500  CO 


814  57 


423  22 


108  13 


545  76 


243  50 


243  50  6,550  00 
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TOWXS 


i  p. 

^1 

§  1 
M  '3 

Is- 

■c  0 

0,-^ 

4:>  ?  a 

!3  -  ^ 

11 

5  ? 

Sol 

0  r 

S   c 

^="«3 

<;=- 

'^  •9. 


Strafford    

Stratford 

$3,000  00 

$757  34 

$3,757  34     *'^"  nai  (10 

J 

i 

.1 1 1 

1 

400  00 

28  82 

428  82 

$50  40 

$50  40 
500  00 

$500  00 

$15  14 

15  14 
188  89 

2,000  00 
170  00 

337  49 

2,337  49 
170  00 

4,000  00 

TroT 

iss  89 
158  45 

100  00 

Tuf  tonboro 

158  45 

Unity 

"Wakefield 

Walpole 

1,200  00 
1,000  00 

52  00 
551  65 

1,252  00 
1,551  65 

1,250  00 

260  17 

116  30 



376  47 

9,677  48 

[ 

I 

96  33 

105  45 

201  78 
121  15 

101  15 

500  66 

699  34 

1,199  34 

16,475  00 

Wilinot 

98  50 



98  50 

Wilton 

49  50 

4Q  sn 

Wolf  eboro 

Total 

$109,553  32 

$8,503  38 

$2,017  36 1  $120,074  06 

$87,565  17  $39,080  21,  $36,645  3S' $1077,996  34 
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STATE   SUMMARY 


38 
b9 

4a 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 


TOWNS 

Towns  Laving  organized  schools 

DISTRICTS 
Districts  under  special  acts 

SCHOOLS 

Public  schools 

Graded  schools 

High  schools 

Kchools  averaging  less  than  twelve  and  more  than  six  pupils 

Schools  averaging  six  pupils  or  less 

Average  length  oi  schools  in  weeks  of  five  days 

SCHOOLHOUSES 

Number 

Public  property 

Rented 

Built  during  year 

Normal  capacity 

Estimated  value  of  sites  and  buildings 

Estimated  value  of  equipment 

SCHOLARS 

Truant  officers'  enumeration : 

Between  five  and  sixteen  inclusive  j  c'lrU 

Percentage  within  compulsory  education  year,  eight  to  four- 
teen, 1  egu^larly  attending  some  school 

Boys  attending  two  weeks  or  more 

Gfirls  attending  two  weeks  or  more 

Number  under  five  years 

Nvimber  between  five  and  sixteen 

Number  over  sixteeji 

Number  between  five  and  eight 

Number  between  eight  and  fourteen 

Number  over  fourteen 

Average  membership  of  all 

Average  attendance  of  all 

Average  attendance  to  each  school 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 

Number  in  parochial  school-i I 

Number  In  other  private  schools ' 

Whole  number  reported  under  18,  19,  30,  31 I 

Niiniber  attending  approved  public  high  s-chools I 

Number  attending  high  schools,  tuition  paid  by  town 

Number  attending  academies,  tuition  paid  by  town ' 

Number  between  eight  and  fourteen  not  attending  school 

Number  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  holding  work  certifi 
cates 

TEACHERS  (below  high  school) 

Number  of  different  men  teachers 

Average  wages  per  month 

Niimber  of  different  women  teachers 

Average  wages  per  month 

Number  of  clianges  during  year 

Number  teacliin};  first  time" 

Nnmlier  without  other  education  than  elementary  schools 

Number  without  other  education  than  high  schools  or  acade- 
luii 


Number  normal  graduated! 

Number  college  graduates -. . . . 

Number  holdiiiK  permanent  state  certificates  (not  graduates 
of  normal  schools) 


231 


23 


2,109 
1,548 

74 
851 

93 
34.43 


1,631 

1,616 

15 

9 

81,968 

r\382,425  50 

$395,527  50 


39,362 
39,267 

*.94 
34,067 
83,394 

8  7 
62.040 
4,554 
15,424 
86,678 
14,492 
58,911 
54,485 
26 

92.5 
18,035 

683 

86,179 

10,535 

1,301 

1,127 

240 

3,817 


84 

$73.12 

2,409 

$^6.49 

421 

349 

110 

895 

983 

46 

390 


*An  estimate  based  on  U.  S.  Census  for  1910  is  used  as  the  base 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Men  teachers 

Average  salary  of  head  master 

Women  teachers 

Average  salaries 

FINANCES 

Revenue 

Balance  from  last  year 

Amount  required  by  law 

Additional  amount  voted. 

Books  and  suppl  ies 

High  school  and  academy  tuition 

Flags  and  appurtenances 

School  district  officers 

Medical  inspection 

Literary  fund 

State  Appropriation 

a.  Schools 

b.  Supervi-iion 

c.  Rebate  for  high  school  and  academy  tuition 

Local  funds 

Dog  licenses 

Miscellaneous  (current)  

Total  current  revenue 

Buildings 

Balance  from  last  year 

Amount  raised  for  repairs 

Amount  raised  for  buildings 

Amount  raised  for  debt  of  district 

Amount  raised  for  interest 

Any  other  revenue 

Total  revenue  for  buildings,  equipment,  etc  — 
Total  revenue 

Expenditures 

CURRENT 

Text  books 

Maps  and  apparatvis 

Scholars'  supplies 

Tt-achers"  salaries 

Superintendents 

School  board 

Truant  officers  and  other  district  officers 

Flags  and  appurtenances 

Transportation  of  pu.pils 

Minor  repairs 

Insurance 

Janitors 

Tuition  in  secondary  schools 

Tuition  in  elementary  schools 

Fuel,  light  and  water 

Building  supplies 


181 

$1,379  62 

37.3 

$685  55 


$274,586  55 
750,000  00 
728.334  28 
78.4.31  29 
76,302  27 
1,504  33 
35,908  78 
1,965  78 
43,025  83 


26,613  37 
17,291  44 
14.913  43 
35,8:3:3  45 
106.441  22 
2,283,144  5(5 


¥fi4,629  87 

50,781  93 

8.030  85 

56,274  01 

85,166  77 

1.976  40 

216,859  83 

2,500,004  39 


$55,551  93 

7,240  14 

52,378  25 

1,269,913  78 

70,233  92 

25,461  14 

15,920  94 

1,375  57 

90,014  66 

67,847  28 

9,935  34 

100,778  23 

88,187  03 

9,058  68 

117,885  60 

10,216  93 
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93 
94 
95 


99 

100 
101 
102 
103 
104 


FINANCES— Co«^«i(e(? 
Expenditures— ouRBENT 


Miscellaneous  (current) $86,687  51 

Total  current  expenditures 2,068,686  93 


EXTRAORDINARY 


New  biiildings  and  sites 

New  equipment 

Replacement  of  equipment 

Total  of  eytraordinary  expenditures. 


INTEREST  AND  DEBT 


Liquidation  of  debts  

Interest  on  such  indebtedness 

Total  expended  for  interest  and  debt 

Total  of  all  expenditures 

Total  outstanding  district  indebtedness 

Rate  of  school  assessment 

Average  of  current  expenditures  per  piipil. 
Average  per  pupil  for  books  and  supplies. . . 


$109,553  32 

8.50.3  38 

2,017  36 

120,074  06 

$57,565  17 

39,080  21 

96,645  3S 

2,285.406  37 

1,077,996  34 

4  61 

37  84 

2  11 
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TABLE 

General  Statistics 


SCHOOLS 


Number 

El 

0 

® 

^"^2 

attending 

t^ 

ti 

•d 

a 

=n  3:2 

two  V 

'eeks 

s 

a 

OJ 

0  a; 

or  more 

.2 

0) 

1 

■Ss  >> 

fc    <B 

■d 

"S    K 

a^« 

°     M 

rO      X 

■3 

3 

^."S 

-d 

0 
be 

9 
bo 

^     03 

^ 

^      = 

03 

es 

91 

3 

■  a  fe 

a 

a  ^ 

> 

> 

< 

43 

'       21 

22 

24 

4 

5 

39.08 

!      .56 

55 

32 

26 

17 

16 

26 

47.85 

3.01 

57 

26 

31 

32 

4 

21 

50.27 

1     1.77 

37 

16 

21 

1] 

7 

n 

28.7a 

4.06 

54 

24 

30 

24 

5 

25 

46.34 

1.50 

33 

14 

19 

9 

7 

17 

23.55 

1.10 

42 

15 

27 

12 

11 

1^ 

37.82 

1.28 

12 

10 

2 

i 

] 

J 

8.0( 

1.00 

417 

189 

2?8 

139 

102 

17£ 

378.0J 

9.92 

22 

10 

12 

18 

0 

3 

20.01 

1.18 

22 

15 

r^ 

6 

4 

12 

17.42 

.99 

11 

4 

7 

2 

1 

i 

8.76 

.99 

4C 

22 

18 

18 

7 

15 

34.6( 

3.10 

IBS 

73 

59 

97 

7 

8S 

115 

45 

70 

43 

18 

65 

104.91 

.68 

44 

23 

21 

29 

9 

16 

38.93 

2.18 

965 

435 

530 

350 

18C 

445 

895.71 

35.10 

24 

13 

11 

8 

7 

IC 

21.0E 

.88 

35 

21 

14 

11 

4 

20 

29.0C 

2.00 

318 

138 

180 

154 

15 

149 

288.60 

9.60 

25 

10 

15 

21 

0 

4 

21.40 

1.20 

11 

6 

5 

C 

4 

7 

9.27 

.03 

53 

24 

29 

25 

8 

20 

45.00 

2.97 

3U 

10 

20 

14 

1 

15 

27.00 

1.10 

17 

11 
22 

5 

54 

13.85 
117.87 

1.15 

131 

130 

54 

3.85 

62 

32 

30 

18 

10 

34 

54.91 

.53 

13 

r 

6 

1 

1 

11 

11.36 

.59 

238 

98 

140 

111 

28 

99 

214.35 

7.78 

16 

5 

11 

4 

2 

10 

14.2d 

.89 

41 

15 

26 

19 

2 

20 

31.34 

.89 

77 

39 

38 

38 

24 

6 

69.81 

2.48 

83 

37 

46 

30 

45 

8 

73.62 

3.44 

19 

10 

9 

5 

4 

10 

1753 

.83 

77 

37 

40 

32 

6 

40 

61.50 

3.80 

29 

16 

13 

3 

2 

24 

24.21 

1.60 

130 

0-' 

(ih 

69 

12 

49 

100. 1( 

7.90 

67 

29 

38 

83 

1 

33 

5!).0-l 

4.60 

43 

17 

26 

18 

5 

20 

4i.3;i 

1.22 

68 

26 

42 

32 

6 

30 

58.8^ 

2.99 

44 

21 

23 

11 

9 

24 

39.11 

1.52 

02 

37 

26 

27 

7 

28 

55.0.-. 

1.89 

12 

4 

8 

2 

2 

8 

9.41 

.95 

402 

176 

226 

192 

&5 

175 

310  OC 

13.00 

132 

83 

49 

72 

4I 

30 

289 

144 

145 

114 

49 

133 

253.17 

42.54 

159 

65 

94 

80 

2r 

63 

1.53.27 

6.73 

162 

84 

78 

no 

6 

.  46 

135.32 

6.45 

38 

21 

17 

21 

0| 

17 

32.24 

2.34 

33 

10 

23 

18 

4i 

11 

27.08 

1.65 

Alton 

Amherst  . 
Antrim.. . 

Appleton. 
Asnland. . 


Atkinson.. . . 
Austin-Cate 

Bath 

Berlin 

Bethlehem   . 


Charlestown. . . 

Chester 

Coe's  Academy. 

Colby 

Colebrook 


Conant  

Concord,  5  

Conway 

Conway,  North  . 
Dover 


Dow.... 
Eaton  . . 
Enfield.. 
Epping . 
Errol . . . 


Exeter 

Farmington. 
Fitzwilliam . 

Franklin 

Giimanton . . 


Goffstown. . 

Gorham 

Groveton.. . 
Hampstead. 
Hampton. . . 


Hancock  , 
Hanover. . 
Haverhill  , 
Henniker  . 
?lillsboro. 


Hinsdale 

Hopkinton 

Jefferson 

Knpne 

Kimball  Union. 


Laconia  

Lancaster 

Lebanon  

Lebanon,  West. 
Lincoln 


STATISTICAL   TABLES 


;:) 


No.  VIII 

of  Secondary  Schools 


Per  cent, 
of  daily 
attend- 
ance 


Averaere 
number  of 

tardiness- 
es per 
pupil 


g  2 


39.64 
52.00 
52.04 
32.81 
47.84 

24.fi5 

39.10 

9.00 

388.00 

21.19 

18.41 

9.75 

37.70 


105.59 

41.12 

930.81 

21.91 

31.00 

298.20 

22.60 
930 
47.97 
28.10 
15.00 

121.72 
55.43 
11.95 

222  13 
15.12 

32.23 

72.29 
77.06 
18.3fi 
65.30 

25.81 
117.00 
60  64 
42.55 
61.83 

40.63 

5<5.94 

10.36 

353.0J 


2.^5.71 
160.00 
141.77 
34.58 
28.73 


97.0 
96.0 
97.2 
92.0 
95.0 

95.9 
96.2 


95.3 
95.8 
'  9i'.5 


95.7 

95.4 
95.7 
94.2 
93.8 
96.3 

89.2 
92.0 
95.0 
94.9 
93.4 

97.2 
97.2 
97.3 
96.5 


98.0 
93.7 
96.6i 

880! 


95.5 

96.71 
93.0 
97.4; 

94.4 

940 
89.0 
92.0 


2.7 


95.5 

90.0 
95..S 
93.11 
97.0 

94.7 
93.8i 
95.2! 
9:t.ti| 
95.3 

94.9 
96.6 
94.9 
96.0 


94.71 
96.6 
9(1.0' 
94.0' 
96.8j 

94  31 
100.0' 
91.7 
94.7 
02.0 

9P.8 
973 
95.1 
96.5 
94.1 

97.3 
96.6 
95.5 
95.4 
94.1 

93.8 
93.2 
92.4 
97.1 
95.2 

96.0 

9li. 

90.8 

961 


94.0 
90.0 
96.8 
94.6, 

94.0i 


9a.o 

90.0 
95.5 
93  2 
94.7 


4.8: 
.1 


1.1 
10.61 


1.1 


1.3 
2.3 


1.3! 
3.3 


.9  $18  00 

6.01  40  00 

1.6   30  00 

.71  40  00 

.5'  40  00 

6.0  40  00 

2.4  24  00 

2.4  25  00 

1.0  47  .50 

3.6  36  00 

2.0   30  00 

1.61 

2.3 

50  00 
40  00 


2.0 


.36  00 
55  00 
30  00 
30  00 
40  CO 


1.4  30  00: 

1.0 

2.6! 1 

2.3  27  00! 
.8  14  40! 

2  0  40  00 
2.3  19  50 


2.6'  35  00 
5.3   3o  O'J 

2.9  36  00 

2.1 

2.0|  30  00 
l.l;  24  00 
3.5  30  00 

3.5!  38  00 
3.5 1  40  00 
4.01  3i  00 
1.81  3J  00 
1.9  .30  GO! 

1.6 

6.G,  30  00 

7.4 

1.5 


40  00 
40  00 


.81  38  oa 

1.0  36  OO 

1.0-  40  01) 

2.5;  40  00; 

3.0,  iiS  001 


$1,150 
1,000 
1,100 
1,200 
1,300 

1,200 
1,40  J 


J700  00 


900  00 


2,000 
1,000 

1,300 


1,33  00 


1,250  750  00 
2  300  950  CO 
1,600  1,100  00 


903 
2,500 

1,000 

1,000  

I,9(j0  1,100  00 


1,262  50 


1,000 


1,200 
900 


900  00 


1,800 
1,400 
1,000 
1,700 
554 

1.200 

l.OCO 

1,300 

900 

900 

1,100 
1,700 
1,200 
1,000 
1,400 

1.000 
1,600 
800 
I.OjO 
2,000 


900  00 


1,050  00 


2,C00  900  00 
1.800  1,225  00 
1,600  1,000  00 

1,025 

l.OJO 


1 

250  00!  4 

.504  00 !  2 

!  1 

3 

I  2 

uoooo  T 
1 

1,140  01.)  10 

900  00  2 


$425  00 
548  00 
525  00 
7.50  00 
550  00 

425  00 
500  00 
468  00 
672  00 
500  00 

600  00 
612  00 
450  00 
700  00 
675  00 

612  00 
810  00 
4.i0  00 
.504  00 
760  00 

600  00 
600  00 
467  50 


540  00 

633  33 
725  00 
625  00 
600  00 


.500  00 
5U  00 
56(5  (36 
466  00 
600  00 

500  00 
775  00 
540  00 
.500  OC 
507  CO 

525  00 

(■.=)0  (10 
J.SO  00 
6.50  00 
750  00 

663  70 

7(M)  00 
()25  00 
49.)  (10 
700  00, 


.36 
36 
.36 
36 
36 

38 
30 
36 
38 
36 

36 
30 
37 
37 
80 

36 
38 
36 
36 
38 

30 
36 
36 
3(3 
36 

36 
39 
3(5 
36 
36 

3(5 
3() 
37 
36 
3(i 

38 
37 
3() 
38 
36 

37 

3(5 
38 
38 

38 
36 
30 
3(5 
38 
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SCHOOLS 
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Lisbon 

Littleton  — 
Manchester., 

McG-aw 

Meredith  . . . 


Milford 

Mt.  St.  Mary's. 

Nashua 

New  Hampton . 
Newmarket  . . . 


Newport 

Nute 

Pembroke 

Penacook 

Peterborough. 


Pinkerton . . . 
Pittsfleld.... 
Plymouth. . . 
Portsmouth. 
Proctor 


Raymond . , 
Robinson. . 
Rochester. 
Sanborn.  . 
Simonds. . . 


Somersworth . 

St.  Mary's 

Stevens 

Stratford 

Sunapee 


Tilton 

Troy 

Walpole — 

Warren 

Whitefleld  , 


Wilton 

Winchester. 
Woods ville. , 


Total. 


91 
170 
1,055 
29 
24 

179 

fiO 
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593 
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15 
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3 
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70.03:  1.67 

51.08  1.H8 

99.53  2.95 


8,703.(;4;  377.t5 
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First  year  clsiss 


II  III 


Lisbon 

Littleton 

Manchester  , 

McGaw 

Meredith 


Milf  ord 

Mt.  St.  Mary's. 

Nashua 

New  Hampton. 
Newmarket 


Newport 

Nute 

Pembroke 

Penacook  

Peterborough. 


Pinkerton. . . 
Pittsfield.... 
Plymouth... 
Portsmouth. 
Proctor 


Raymond  . 
Robinson.. 
Rochester. 
Sanborn. . . 
Simonds. . . 


Somersworth. 

St.  Mary's 

Stevens    
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Sunapee 


Tilton 

Troy 
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Secondary  Schools 
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SUMMARY    OF    GENERAL     STATISTICS    OF    SECONDARY 

vSCHOOLS 

I 
1915— 19'6 

Number     of    students    entering    college    directly    from 

highest  class,  fall  of  1915 310 

Number  entering  higher  institutions  other  than  collegiate  195 

Number  of  graduates,  June,  1915 1,420 

II 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  class  during  j^ear  : 

First  year  pupils 4,061 

Second  year  pupils 2,520 

Third  year  pupils i  ,938 

Fourth  year  pupils , i  ,627 

Total  number  of  pupils  who  failed  in  one  or  more  courses 
during  the  year : 

First  year  pupils 789 

Second  year  pupils 404 

Third  year  pu  pils 1 78 

Fourth  year  pupils 112 

Total  number  of  pupils  discharged  from  school  during 
the  year : 

First  year  pupils 704 

Second  year  pu  pils 549 

Third  year  pupils 301 

Fourth  year  pupils ••  63 

Number  of  graduates,  June,  1916 i  ,497 

Percentage  of  number  entering  school  with  this  class...  59 

III 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  during  year  10,640 

Number  attending  at  least  two  weeks 10. 535 

Boys 4,761 

Girls 5,774 

Number  over  sixteen  years  of  age 1-783 

Number  under  sixteen  j'ears 5i752 

Average  daily  attendance 8,703.64 

Average  daily  absence 377.65 

Average  membership 9,081.29 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance,  1914-1915 95.7 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance,  1915-1916 95.8 

Average  number  of  tardinesses  per  pupil,  1914-1915 2.4 

Average  number  of  tardinesses  per  pupil,  1615-1916 2.1 

Average  rate  of  tuition  per  annum $t,6  40 
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IV 

Number  of  men  teachers iSi 

Average  salary  of  head  masters 5i.379  62 

Average  salary  of  sub-masters i  ,009  00 

Number  of  women  teachers 373 

Average  salary  of  -women  teachers I685  55 

Average  length  of  year  in  weeks 36.68 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

HENRY  C.  MORRISON State  Superintendent 

GrEORGE  H.   WHITCHEK Dcputji  State  Superintendent 

HARRIET  L.  HUNTRESS Deputii  State  Superintendent 

ERNEST  W.  BUTTERFIELD Deputy  Slate  Superintendent 

HARRY  A.  BROWN Director  Bureau  of  Re  sear  ch 

MABBL  L.  SEAVEY Registrar 

PRISCILLA  A.  BURBANK Stenofjrapher 

OLIVE  L.  TABOR Stenographer 

ELLA  M.  WARDNER Stenographer 

ROBERT  J.  MITCHELL Inspector  Child  Labor  Service 

JOHN  BISHOP Inspector  Child  Labor  Service 

FREDERICK  M.  GUNN Attendance  Officer 

NORHAL  SCHOOLS 

Plymouth ERNEST  L.  SILVER,  Director 

Keene WALLACE  E.  MASON,  Director 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  FOR  1916-17 

HERBERT  F.  TAYLOR.  ..Manchester  JOSEPH  H.  BLAISDELL Laconia 

LOUIS  J.  RUN  D LETT Concord  CHARLES  A.  BRECK Rochester 

JAMES  H.  FASSETT Nashua  HARRY  L.  MOORE Berlin 

JAMES  N.  PRINGLB Portsmouth  GEORGE  A.  KEITH Franklin 

EUGENE  TUTTLE Keene  LOUIS  DeW.  RECORD.. Somersworth 

FRANK  H.  DAMON Dover 

SUPERVISORY  DISTRICTS  FOR  1916=17 

OLIVER  H.  TOOTHAKER,  Troy,  Fitzicilliam,  Rindge,  Jaffrey 
FREDERICK  T.  JOHNSON,  Pittsfield,  Loudon,  Chichester. 
EVERETT  J.  BEST,  Walpole,  Westmoreland,  Langdon,  Marlborough 
F.  U.  LANDMAN,  Wolfeboro,  Alton,  Farmington 
WILLIAM  H.  SLAYTON,  Claremont,  Charlestown 
THOMAS  A.  ROBERTS,  Lebanon,  Enfield 
W.  H.  S.  ELLINGWOOD,  i\"e/rporf.  New  London,  Sunapee 
ALFRED  W.  SMITH,  Mil  ford,  Amherst,  Hollis 
CHARLES  W.  CUTTS,  X>c'rri/,  Londonderry 

CARL  COTTON,  Greenland,'Ne\vington,  Durham,  Rye,  P.  O.  Portsmouth 
FREDERICK  L.  KKN'DA.'LL,,  Pctcrborouf/ii,  Antrim.  Hillsborough 
GEORGE  W.  SUMNER,  Pi'nacool<,  Concord  Town  District 

ORIN  M.  HOLMAN,  Stratford,  Northumberland.  Columbia,  P.  O.  North  Strat- 

[ford 
FRED  S.  LIBBEY,  Hopkinton,  Weare,  Dunbarton,  Henniker,  P.  O.  Contoocook 
HOWARD  L.  WINSLOW,  Salem.  Atkin.son,  Hudson 
NORMAN  J.  PAGE,  Woods eillc,  Haverhill,  Bath,  Monroe 
CHANNING  T.  SANBORN,  Tillon,  Belmont,  Gilmanton 

ANDREW  P.  AVERILL,  Hinsdale,  Swjinzey,  Dublin,  Winchester,  P.  O.  Keene, 

[R.  F.D.  No.  1 
ALONZO  J.  KNOWLTON,  Conway,  Madison,  Bartlett,  P.    O.  North  Conwai/ 
S.  HORACE  WILLIAMS,  Colcbrook,  Errol,    Wentworth's  Location 
GEORGE  A.  KEITH,  Franklin,  Hill 

FRA.NK  W.  JACKSON,    WhiteiieUl,  Jefferson,  Bethlehem  special 
JOHN  S.  OILMAN,  Lisbon,  Landaff,  Frauconia 
LOUIS  DeW.  RECORD,  Stimemu-orth,  Newmarket 
ALBERT  T.  LANE,  Hampstead,  Raymond,  Epping,  iyo»jj;^o?i 
HENRY  S.  ROBERTS,  Pembroke,  Allenstown,  Merrimack,  P.  O.  Suncook 
GUY  E.  SPEARE.  X////r/(-/,,Bi'tlileh^'m  Tdwn 

LEONARD  S.  MORRISON,  Willnn,  Tem])!.',  New  Ipswich,  Hancock 
JACOB  E.  WIGNOT,  Gor/KU-*,  Haiidolpli,  Slulburne 
MARO  S.  BROOKS,  7?rr/</-,  Newfidds,  Hanipton  Falls,  Kensington 
CATHERINE  A.  DOLE,  Hanover,  Plainfield,  P.  O.  Lebanon 
WALTON  S.  ADAMS,  .Y«r//(/ro(K/,  Deerlield,  Lee 
WILLIAM  L.  MacDONALD,  O'offStown,  Bedford,  New  Boston 
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LIST  OF  APPROVED   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Name  of  School  FIRST  CLASS  Name  of  Head  Master 

Alton  High  School Roy  H.  Walch 

Amherst  High  School Frederick  C.  Bradford 

Antrim  High.  School Lewis  J.  Brown 

Applet  on  Academy,  New  Ipswich Herschel  W.  Lewis 

Ashland  High  School Frank  W.  Knight 

Atkinson  Academy H.  Warren  Dow 

Austin.Cate  Academy,  Strafford  Center Fred  O.  Gray 

Bath  High  School Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Chase 

Berlin  High  School Daniel  W.  McLean 

Bethlehem  Higli  School Merrick  V.  Barnes 

Charlestown  High  School A.  Leigh  Tower 

Coe's  Academy,  iSTorthwood  Center Edwin  K.  Welch 

Colby  Acadeniy,  New  London Jiistin  O.  Wellman 

Colebrook  Academy Charles    O.  Dalrymple 

Conant  High  School,  East  Jaffrey Engene  W.  Ellis 

Concord  High  School Charles  F.  Cook 

Conway  High  School William  H.  Bailey 

Conway  (North)  High  School Charles  H.  Walker 

Dover  High  School P'red  W.  Hutchinson 

Dow  Academ Y,  Franconia Brenton  C.  Patterson 

Enfield  High  School Fred  E.  Pitkin 

Epping  High  School Woodburn  P.  Harris 

Exeter  High  School    Harry  E.  WaDter 

Farmington  High  School William  H.  Buker 

Franklin  High  School Harry  P.  Swett 

Gilmanton  High  School Arthur   L.  Sturtevant 

Goffstown  High  School Raymond  N.  Brown 

Gorham  High  School John  O.  Matthews 

Groveton  High  School Irving  A.  Ilinkley 

Hampstead  High  School F.  Lester  Trafton 

Hampton  Academy C.  A.  Lyon 

Hancock  High  School Hermann  G.  Patt 

Hanover  High  School Walter  M.  May 

Haverliill  A  cademy Edward  B.  Cornell 

Henniker  High  School Walter  B.  Pierce 

Hillsborough  High  School G.  Hampton  McGaw 

Hinsdale  High  School Everett  L.  Wentworth 

Hopkinton  High  School,  Contoocook Harold  M.  Smith 

.1  efferson  High  School Arthur  O.    McCartney 

Keene  Hisih  School James  F.  Smith 

Kimball  Union  Academy,  Merideu Charles  A.  Tracy 

Laconia  High  School Verne  M.  Whitman 

Lancaster  High  School Willis  O.  Smith 

Lebanon  High  School H.  Leslie  Sawyer 

Lebanon  ( West)  High  School Charles  W.  Walker 

Lincoln  High  School Howard  C.  Farwell 

Lisbon  High  School Raymond  I.  Haskell 

Littleton  High  School Stephen  A.  Doody 

Manchester  High  School George  H.  Libby 

McGaw  Institute,  Reed's  Ferry Edwin  B.  Young 

Milford  High  School Ralph  P.  Currier 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Hooksett Sister  M.  Charles 

Nashua  High  School Charles  H.  Noyes 

New  Hampton  Literary  Institution Frank  W.  Preston 

Newmarket  High  School John  R.  Uiiiac 

Newport  High  School Joseph  A.  Wiggin 

Nute  High  School,  Milton William  F.  Carlson 

Pembroke  Academy Henry  S.  Blount 

Penacook  High  School Albert  S.  Woodward 

Peterborough  High  School Philip  II.  Kimball 

Pinkerton  Academy,  Derry  Howard  W.  Poor 

Pittsfleld  High  School , . .  ..George  W.  Parker 

Plymouth  High  School Charles  L.  Wallace 

Portsmouth  High  School Frank  T.  Dunfleld 

Proctor  Academy,  Andover Fi-ancis  T.  Clayton 

Robinson  Seminary,  Exeter Harlan  M.  Bi.sbee 

Rochester  High  School Gilman  H.  Campbell 

Sanb(n'n  Seminary,  Kingston Z.  Willis  Kemp 

Simonds  Free  High  School,  Warner James  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

Somersworth  High  School Edward  H.  Leonard 

St.  Mary's  School,  Concord Isabel  M.  Parks 
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Name  of  School  FIRST  CLASS  Name  of  Head  Master 

Stevens  High  SchooL  Claremont Allen  C.  Cummings 

Stratford  High  School,  North  Stratford Earl  P.  Freese 

Snnapee  High  School Ernest  H.  Buell 

Tiltoii  Seminary George  L.  Plimpton 

WalpoleHigh  School Rassell  E.  Skinner 

Whitefleld  Higli  School Edward  V.  Atwood 

Wilton  High  School Herbert  H.  Archibald 

Winchester  High  School Clarence  M.  Harriis 

Woodsville  High  School Elbei-t  E.  Oi'cutt 

SECOND  CLASS 

Fitzwilliara  High  School Henry  A.  King 

MeredithHigh  School Albert  B.  Harvey 

Raymond  High  School Scott  D.  Staples 

Woodstock  High  School M.  Claude  Moore 

THIRD  CLASS 

Chester  High  School Dorothv  W.  Madden 

Eaton  High  School,  Danville Elizabeth  Hyde 

Errol  High  School Effie  L.  Goodell 

Troy  High  School W.  R.  Putney 

Warren  High  School.. Lillian  V.  Clark 

FOURTH  CLASS 

Marlborough  High  School Raymond  S.  Wetherbee 


TOWN  AND   CITY   SCHOOL    BOARDS 


Town. 

Post  office  address  when 

different  from  town. 

Acworth 

Clarence  S.  Crandall 

Miss  Esther  R.  Chatterton 
Rev.  James  F.  Eaton 

South  Acworth 

Albany 

Anson  P.  Irish 

R.  F.  D.,  Box  32,  N.  Conway 
Passaconawav 

Onslow  Smith 

Eliphalet  W.  Lippett 

Conwav 

Alexandria 

Mrs.  Ethel  L.  Bailey 

Aaron  F.  Ciark 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Bristol 

Karl  A .  Gordon 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Bristol 

Dr.  C.  E.  Butterfieid. 

Mrs.  Etta  M.  Stearns 

Suncook 

Mrs.  Urace  Bailey 

Suncook 

Alstead 

Frank  Dewing 

Dr.  Parker  B.  Stevens 

Alstead  Center 

Fred  Prentiss 

Alton 

Dr.  F.  W.  McLaughlin 

Mrs.  Alta  H.  McDuffee .... 
Albert  J.  Jones 

William  W.  Sloan 

Mrs.  Fannie  L.  Clark 

Richard  D.  Ware 

Andover 

Rev.  James  F.  Morton 

Mrs.  Daisy  E.  Eastman. . . . 

East  Andover 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Dodge.. 

.John  D.  Hutchinson 

Ilarrv  B.  Drake 

Ueorge  E.  Hastings 

Ashland  (Town) 

Erville  J.  Batehelder 

Charles  L.  Small 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Plymouth 

Everett  B.  Smith 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Plymouth 

Ashland  (Special) 

B.  G.  Gammons 

F.  M.  Merrow 

Ed.  Colby 

H.  R.  Spaulding 

Lester  G.  Fifleld 

Atkinson 

Herbert  N.  Sawver 

R,  F.  D.    No.  2,    Haverhill 

Charles  I.  Pressey 

Atkinson  Depot            [Mass. 

Harry  B.  Tuttle  .   

Auburn 

William  J.  Mov 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Palmer 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Manchester 

.Toel  E.  Newcomb 

.Tohn  George 

FredT.  Hunt 

Center  Barnstead 
Center  Barnstead 

Everette  H.  Kelley 

Harrington  

Mrs.  Linna  M.  B.  Locke. . . 

Rochester 

Oilman  Hall 

East  Barrington 

M  rs.  Madge  Locke 

East  Barrington 
Glen 

Bartlett  i,Town) 

Harrv  F.  Kittridge 

William  Whitaker 

Walter  Pitman 

Bartlctt  (Special! 

Charles  E.  A  lien 

Walter  H.  Webb 

C.  H.  George 

Bath  (Town) 

Harrv  Woods 

Mrs.  Marion  Child 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Woodsville 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Woodsville 

Susie  Nutter 

Bath  (Special) 

Mrs.  Far  rand  Fester 

Bedford 

William  S.  Man ning 

Mrs.  Bertha  E.  French.... 

Belmont 

James  C.  Hill 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Knowles 

Carlton  A.  Lamprey 

R.  F.  D.,  Laconia 

Bennington 

(ieorge  E.  Edwards 

Mrs.  Hattie  A.Wilson 
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Town. 

Name. 

Post-office  address  when 
different  from  town. 

S.  H.  Dexter 

F.  M.  Tyler 

W.  W.  Eastman 

Mrs.  L.   Winifred  Fowler. 
Harry  D.  Green 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Woodsville 

Berlin 

Bethlehfiu   (Town)... 
Bethlehem  (Special).. 

.fohn  Whyte  (chairman ) . . 

George  C.  Harrigan 

George  H.  Turner 1 

Miss  Cynthia  A.  Kidder...' 
Arthiir  J.  Dexter 

Pierce  Bridge 
Pierce  Bridge 

Bow   

Mrs.  Mattie  Q.  Griffin 

Mrs.  Annie  W.  Stevens 

Mrs.  Ada  A.  Morgan 

Mrs.  Susie  H.  Colby 

Frank  B.  Gould 

Joseph  W.  Sanborn 

R.  F.  D.  No.  16 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Concord 

Bradford  

Hooksett 
Hooksett 

JJrentwood 

Mrs.  Susie  N.  Moreland... 

.John  F.  Swasey 

(ieorge  A.  Lyford 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Bpping 
R.F.  D.  No.  1,  Exeter 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Exeter 

Bristol  (Town) 

Mrs.  Addie  R.  Pollard 

Mrs.  Sadie  H.  Gilpatric. . . 
F.  A.  Whittemore 

R.  V.  D.  No.  2,  Plymouth 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Plymouth 

Hanover. 

R  F  D  No  '^ 

Bristol  (Special) 

E.  T.  Eisnor 

R.  F.  D.  No.  I 

William  C.  White 

Mrs.  Mabel  M.  Ladd 

Mrs.  Lura  L.  Price 

Brookfield 

Homer  H.  Hutcliinson 

William  R.  Wentworth.... 
Charlie  A.  Witham 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Sanborn ville 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Sanborn  ville 

Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Betterley.... 

Elizabeth  C.  Bridges 

Mrs.  Lylse  R.  Morrison  . . . 

George  D.  Pattee 

Mrs.  Clara  J.  Pulsifer 

William  Arnold 

Mrs.  Ethel  Doten 

Mrs.  Emma  Shei-burne. . . . 

Dr.  F.  A.  Bogardus 

Frank  B.  Clark 

Mrs.  Cora  B.  Smith 

Miss  Mary  L.  Brown 

Wilhs  E.  Lougee 

Charles  W.  Phillips 

Canaan  (Town) 

Oanaan  ( Special ) 

Candia 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Plvraouth 
R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Plymouth 
R.  F.  D.  No.  8 
R.F.D.  No.  2 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1 

R.  F.  D.  No.   1 
East  Candia 
(Canterbury  Depot 
R.  F  D  No.  10,  Loudon 

Mrs.  Laura  B.  Clough 

BrettonArms  Bretton Woods 

MillageO.  Nelson 

Emmet  B.  Aldrich 

Albert  B.  Hutchins 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Whitefleld 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Whitefleld 

Mrs.  Elena  B.  C.  Smith. . . . 

R.  F.  D.,  Ashland 

Walter  Perry 

Ernest  F.  Biwen 

Miss  S.  A.  Spooner 

R.   C.   Flint 

Willis  C.  Brvant 

Harry  M.  Chandler 

William  B.  Underhill 

•Chesterfield 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hooke.. 
Mrs.  Mabi'l  C  Spaulding.. 

Spofford 

West  Chesterfield 

Mrs.  Mattie  B.  Carey 
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Town 

Name 

Post-office  address  when 

•  different  from  town 

("hichestoi" 

Frederick  B.  Shaw 

Mrs.  Alice  E.  Sanborn 

North  Chichester 

Harrys.  Kelley 

North  Chichester 

Claremont 

Phineas  C.  Kinney 

Henry  S.  Richardson 

tayE.  Clarke 

3.3  Franklin  Street 

Clarksville 

•Tohn  C.  Hurlbert 

Bert  Hall 

Pittsburg 

Colebrook  (Town)  — 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Cree 

Colebrook  (Special).. 

Guy  B.  Trask 

Dr.  E.  E.  Jones 

O.F.  Covell 

C  iiarles  O.  Stevens 

Columbia  — 

Ct  eorge  Parkhurst 

Colebrook 

Michael  H.  Gray 

North  Stratford 

Freeman  G.  Marshall 

Colebrook 

Concord  (Town) 

Ii-ving  T.  Chesley 

280  Pleasant  Street 

Mrs.  Florence  A.  Morrill.. 

East  Concord 

William  S.  Holland 

Penacook 

Concord  ( Union ) 

Edward  C.  Niles 

IVirs.  Fannie  E.  Minot 

Dr.  Dennis  E.  Sullivan 

Mrs.  Osma  C.  Morrill 

Dr.  Charles  Duncan 

Mrs.  Lillian  R.  Shepard.. . 

West  C  jncord 

Kev.  (Jharles  A.  Wing 

Concord  (Penacook) 

Almon  G.  Harris 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Booth 

Harry  G.  Rolfe 

Edson  H.  Mattice 

Conway 

A .  H.  Furber 

L.  C.  Prescott 

North  Conway 

E.  B.  Thoits 

Center  Conway 

R.  F.  D.,  Windsor,  Vt 
Cornish  Flat 

Pearl  S.  Gordon 

Rev.  F.  J.  Franklyn 

Cornish  Flat 

Croydon 

Charles  Barton 

Dana  S.  Gross 

Dalton 

Rev.  D.  CHerchey 

R.  F  D  No  "    Whitefleld 

Henrv  V.  Whitcorub 

R.  F.  D.  No.  •>.  Littleton 

Mrs.  Bertha  Aldrich 

R.  F.  D.  N  .  •>,  Whitefleld 

Mrs.  Anne  G.  Roby 

Mrs.  Emma  A.  Knapp 

Mrs.  Emma  M.  Martin 

South  Danbury 

Danville 

Melburn  .T.  Dimond 

Miss  Flora  M.  Tuck 

North  Danville 

Charles  H.  Johnson 

Deerfleld 

Horace  M.  Charchill  

R.  F.  D..  Rayrnond 

Mrs,  Edith  A.  Harvey 

Deerfleld  Center 

Elmer  H .  Rollins 

R.  F.  D.,  Raymond 

George  K.  Wood 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Antrim 

Kenneth  C.  Colburn 

R.  F.  D.,  Antrim 

Derry  (Town) 

Herbert  L.  Grinnell,  Jr... . 

Mrs.  Eva  C.Day 

Edwin  B.  Weston 

Derrr  (Special) 

Fi cd  E.  Stevens 

Derry  Village 

Mrs.  Tcona T.Emery 

Deri-y  Village 

Mrs.  Harriet  D.  Newell . . . 

Derry  Village 

Dorchester 

Herbert  H.  Ashley 

Isaac  D.  Walker 

Cheever 

Harrison  H.  Noyes 
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Town 


Post-office  address  when 
different  from  town 


Dover. 


J)uljlin 

Duramer 

Dunbarton 

Durham 

East  Kingston 

Easton 

Eaton 

Effingham 

Ellsworth 

Enfield 

Epping 

Epsom 

Errol 

Exeter 

Farmington  (Town) . . 

'F;irmington  (Special) 

Fitzwilliam 

Francestown 

!Franconia 


George  D.  McDuffee 

Frank  R.  Bliss  

Charles  E.  Wendell 

Melvin  B.  Pray 

Carlton  K.  Newton . 

Albert  H.  Winn 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Fairbanks. 

B.  Frank  Boomer 

Willis  D.  F.  Hayden 

Andrew  Killoren 

Michael  Duffy 

Good^A'in  E.  Nash 

Edwin  C.  Colbath 

Norman  E.  Seavey 

James  Brennan 

Roliert  C.  Woodward 

Harry  F.  Mason 

Clesson  B.  Go  wing 

Mrs.  Luella  Morton  

Mrs.  Maud  Sanderson 

Oscar  Twitohell 

Frank  E.  Garvin 

Miss  Bertha  H.  Conery 

Walter  H.  Burnham 

Charles  Wentworth 

Charles  S.  Langlev 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Hewitt... 

Joseph  F.  Currier 

George  B.  Hyde 

Mrs.  Betsy  B.  Monahan . . . 
Mrs.  KatherineL.  Bowles. 

Mrs.  Marv  L.  Young  . 

William  A.  Judd 

Charles  E.  Durkin 

Arthur  Bean 

Carroll  Dearborn 

Frank  O.  Leavitt 

Ralph  Leavitt 

Charles  Tewksbury 

James  B.  Connolly 

W.  M.  Whidden 

Rev.  A.  S.  Kilbourn 

Mrs.  Edith  Colby 

ValM.  Clough.." 

William  S.  Mason 

Augustus  D.  Brown 

Maurice  F.  Brown 

Walter  H.  Tripp 

Mrs.  Grace  E.  Marden 

William  H.  Knowles 

Dwight  C.  Thurston 

L.  C.  Ilsley 

James  L.  Bragg 

A.  T.  Dudley 

Edward  Green 

Miss  Frances  E.  Smith 

Mrs.  Clara  A.  Wyatt 

William  V.  Ware 

Winslow  P.  Thompson 

Eugene  B.  Hayes 

Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Carter 

Ned  L.  Parker 

Francis  R.  Parker 

Charles  L.  Williams 

Dr.  George  S.  Emerson... 

Mrs.  Rosa  F.  Prescott 

Herbert  E.  Partridge 

Mrs.  Elsie  Pettee 

Dr.  H.  L.  Johnson 

Archie  W.  Bowles 

Fred  L.  Jesseman 


Monadnock 


Cry.stal 

Milan 

Milan 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Concord 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Goffstown 


Snowville 

R.  F.  D.,  Conway  Center 


Mountain  View,  "Star" 
Mountain  View,  R.  F.  D.  2 


West  Canaan 


Short  Falls 
Short  Falls 


R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Rochester 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Rochester 


R.  F.  D. 
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Town 

Name 

Post-office  address  when 
different  from  town 

Franklin 

Harry  W.  Burleigh 

Mrs.  Ellen  E.  Webster 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Adams 

Freedom 

George  I.   Pliilbrick 

Charles  H. An drews 

Arthur  P.  Meserve 

R.  F.  D.  No  1 

James  E.  Taylor 

R.F.  D.  No.  1 

Fred  J.  ('lement 

II.  F.  D. 

Gilford 

R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Lakeporc 
Laconia 

Mrs.  Lizzie  A.  James 

Gilmantoii 

J.  W .  Sanliorn 

Pitt.sfield 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  Edgerly 

Gilmanton  Iron  Works 

Dr.  A.  U.  French 

Rev.  Aaron  W .  Field 

Mrs.  Mary  A .  Wright 

Goffstown  ( To^^■n ) . . . 

George  E.  VV  hitney 

Box  66,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Man- 

Mrs.  Majorie  B.  Parker... 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1             Fchester 

Charles  E.  Philbrick 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Manchester 

Goffst<jwn  (Special).. 

Dr.  Frank  Blaisdell 

Dr.  C.  W.  Milliken 

Mrs.  Lena  G.  Richards 

William  E.  Blai.sdell 

Byron  H.  Bartlett 

Mrs.  Florence  K.  Wheeler 

E.  H.  Cady 

J.  F.  Libby 

T.  L.  Marble 

W    K    JN  elson . 

Mill  Village 

George  F.  Crane 

Andrew  F.  Norton 

Mill  Village 

Grafton 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Gage 

Sidney Ide 

Mrs.  Minnie  S.  Aiken 

Dr.  N.  F.  Cheever 

Greenland    

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Daniel 

Charles  H.  Brackett 

Clarence  E.  Gowen 

Greenville 

Mrs.  Lena  H.  Wheeler  — 

Mrs.  EUeu  A.  Hall 

Charles  A.  Preston 

Groton 

Mrs.  Annie  M.  Esty 

Charles  H.  Watts 

Mrs.  Blanch  Bickford 

North  Groton 

East  Hampstead 

Adin  S.  Little 

Mrs.  Annie  F.  Sanborn 

Charles  M   Batchelder 

Mrs.  Edith  Warren  

Rev.  J(  >hn  A.  Ross 

Hampton  Falls 

Forest  F.  Brown 

Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Preseott. .. 

Miss  Ella  C.  Ware 

Charles  E.  Otis 

Hanover  (Town) 

Mrs.  Etta  Emerson 

Etna 

Francis  V.  Tuxbury 

Etna 

Ransom  S.  Cross 

Enttt-ld 
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Town 

Nanif 

Post -office  address  when 
different  from  town 

Hanover  (Special)  — 

Frank  A.  Mnsgrovc 

Horace  E.  Hurlbiitt 

Prof.  Harlon  S.  Person 

Frank  M.  Anderson 

Harris  villf 

Bernard  F.  Bemis 

Engene  F.  Knowlton 

Frank  P.  Svmond- 

Chesham 

Hart's  Location 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Morev 

Bemis 

Haverhill  (Town) 

Dr.  VV .  ii.  L,awrence 

Miss  Annie  Cdrbee  . .  .■ 

North  Haverliill 

Emil  Blank 

Pike 

Haverhill  ( W'odsville) 

J.  M.  Howe 

B.  A.  Sargent 

D.  M.  Stone 

Hebron 

Mrs.  Alice  S.  Hartford .... 

Mrs.  Bertha  Brailey 

Mrs.  Katherine  M.  French 

East  Hebron 

Henniker 

Greorge  H.  Dodge  

Mrs.  Ina  C  Cushinan 

Mrs.  Anna  J.  G-arland 

West  Henniker 

Hill 

Frank  R.  Woodward 

Angelo  II.  Fowler 

Frederick  H.  Gage 

Hillsboro'  (Town) 

Mrs.  Deborah  M.  Brown.. 

Hillsborough  Lower  Village 

Frank  L.  White.  

Mrs.  Lottie  B.  Harvey 

Hillsboro'   (Special) . . 

George  W.  Ilaslett 

Leon  E.  Annis 

Joseph  W.  Ohadwiirk 

Hinsdale 

Harold  C.  Holland 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fay 

Jesse  W.  Field 

Mrs.  Elmira  C  Evans.   . 
Mrs.  WinnieL.  Willonghbv 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Plymouth 

Wilbur  L.  White 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Plymouth 

HoUis 

Charles  J.  Bell 

R.  F.  D.  1,  E.  Pepperell,  Mass. 

George.  F.  Hills 

R.  F.D.  I.E.  Pepperell,  Ma.s.s. 

Mi.ss  Bertha  M.  Harden.  .. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Brookline 

Uooksett ,.. 

Dr.  Leopold  T.  Togus 

Albert  F.  Sanborn 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Manchester 

Clifton  P.  Sanborn 

Charles  H.  Peaslee 

J.  Arthur  Jones 

Contoocook 

George  E.  Lord 

Contoocook 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2 

Di-.  Henry  O.  Smitli  

R.  F.  D.  No.  2 

Mrs.  Lettie  V.  Leslie  

Jackson  (Town) 

Arthur  W.  Howf- 

R.  F.  D.,  Intervale 

Harry  B.  Fernald 

R.  F.  D.,  Intervale 

Charles  A.  Dinsiuore 

R.  F.  D.,  Interval.- 

Jackson  (Special) 

Arba  M.  Pitman 

Fred  M.  Dinsmore 

Arthur  V.  Gray 

Jaff  rey  

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Sweeney 

East  Jaffrev 

Edward  C.  Bovnton 

East  Jaffr.v 

Albert  E.  Knight  .            .   . 

East  Jafl'rcv 

Jefferson 

Lyman  D.  Kenison . .   

Richard  B.  Eastman 

Dr.  Lewis  C.  Aldricli 

Starrking 

Keene 

Frank  If.  Whitcomb 

Henry  W.  Lane 

Robert  T.  Kingsbury 

William  II.  Wat.-on 

Charles  C.  Sturtevaut 

John  E.  Allen 

Daniel  M.  Spaulding 

Adolf  W.  Pressler 

Kensington 

Mrs.  Alice  True 

R.  F.  D.  N,).  2.  Exeti  r 

Arthur  Brown 

Ea.st  Kingston 

Mi's.  Dorothy  Card 

lOasl  Kingston 
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Town 


Kingston. 
Laeonia  .. 


Lancaster  (Town) . . . 
Lancaster  (Special). 

Landaff 

Langdon.. 

Lebanon  (Town)  . ... 
Lebanon  (Spe<ial , . . . 

Lebanon  (West) 

Lee 

Lempster 

Lincoln 

Li.sbon  (ToAvn) 

Lisbon  (Special) 

Lisbon  (Sugar  Hill). 

Litchfield 

Littleton 


Niuni 


Post-office  addre.ss  when 
different  from  town 


Londonderry 

Loudon 

Lyman 


Frank  Cavavic 

Mr.s.  Ellen  V.  Cheney |  R.  T.  D.  No.  1,  Newton 

Mrs.  Flora  E.  mUiard I  K.  F.  D.  No.  1,  East  Kingston 

Dr.  A.  H.  Harriinan   

Dennis  O'Shea 

Georgia  (i.  Wells 

F.  P.  Tilton 

Clifton  S.  Abbott 

Idella  D.  Lamprey 

Dr  Frank  B.  Easton '  Lakeport 

Fletcher  Hale 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Hartford R.  F.  D.  No.  1 

J.  E.  Mcl;;tire 

Bert  J .  Howe 

George  F.  Morris 

James  L.  Dow 

Mrs.  Etta  S.  Carpenter j 

Harry  E.  Poor Lisbo7i 

Rev.  John  L.  Weslev. . . .     i  K.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Lisbon 

George  F.  Clement !  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Lisbon 

Charles  A.  Jefts i  R.  F.  D.,  Alstead 

William  B.  Whitney |  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Charlestown 

Sanford  H.  Lawrence R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Charlestown 

Clara  G.  Adams \  R.  F.  D.,  West  Lebanon 

Mary  J.  Benson !  1>.  F.  D. 

A.  J.  Densmore 

Dr.  F.  A.Smith 

Clarence  E.  Clough. ...  — 
Mrs.  Clara  G.  Churchill. . . 

Winn  J.  Harding 

Jay  W.  Kilt  on 

Samuel  P.  French  

F.  P.  Comings 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Lee 

B.  E.  Layne j  R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Dover 

Miss  Elvira  M .  Cutler j  East  Lempster 

Elbert  E.  Hurd    ! 

Arihur  W.  Welch East  Lempster 

Levi  G.  Burnell 

George  E.  II('nrv 

Mrs.  Bertha  A.  Ilenr v 

L.  D.  Barrett R.  F.  D.,  Littleton 

U.B.Sherman R.  F.  D. 

Mrs.  G.  A .  Ash R.  F.  D.,  Littleton 

F.  S.  Kelsea 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Boyntoii 

Mrs.  Annie  C.  English 

J.E.  Collins 

E.  E.  Gates 

G.  W.  Moulton 

D.  M.  Tefft 

Mrs.  Addie  Novi-s 

H  L.  llibbard  .' 

John  A.  Reid R.  F.  D.  No.  5,  Mancliest.r 

Issac  N .  Center  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson 

Miss  Lizzie  D.  Shepurd ....    R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Hiidsoii 

Harold  A.  Edson    

JohnT.  Lytle 

George  P  oule 

Charles  E.  M  agoon 

Rev.  Perley  -T.  Robinson... 
Norman  F.  Watts l  Derry 


Mis.  Hattie  T.  Colburn. 
Mrs.  Rose  L.  Condon.... 
Mrs.  Nellie  A.  Megrath. 

Mrs.  Etta  B.  Row  el  I 

A .  L.  Osgood 

Seth  W.Miner 

Archie  Birch 

M.  Ward  Clough 


R.  F.  D.,  Hudson 


Pittsfield 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Lisbon 
R.F.  D.  No.  3,  Li.sbon 
R.  F.  D.  No.  .3,  Li.sbon 
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Lyme 

Lyndi'borougli 

Madbiiry 

Madison 

Manchester 


Murlborongli . . . . 

Marlow 

Mason 

Meredith 

Merrimack 

Middleton 

Mihm 

Milford 

Milton 

Monroe 

Mont  Vernon 

Moultonborongh. 
Nashua 


Post-office  address  when 
different  from  town 


Arthur  E.  Derby '  Lyme  Center 

Arad  J.  Warren 

Preston  L.  Claflin 

Mrs.  S.  Kate  Swiningtoji       R.  F.  D..  Wilton 
Mrs.  Bertha  P.  Woodward    U.  F.  D.,  Wilton 

Mrs.  Lilla  F.  Fletcher Sou!  h  Lyndeborongh 

Lewis  H.  Young D;)ver 

Miss  JenYiie  M.  DeMeritt . .    Dover 

Arthur  L.  Fernald Dover 

Mrs.  Edna  A.  Grilman Silver  Lake 

Ernest  E.  Kennett 

Dr.  W.  G.  Martin 

Harrv  W.  Spauldiiig 

Allan  M.  Wilson 

George  A.  Dickey 

George  M.  Watson 

Edward  II.  Currier 

Frank  X.  Carroll. 

Winfield  S.  Sanborn 

Francis  J.  Hurley 

Percy  J.  Callaghan 

Frank  R    Vose 

Ned  T.  NS^allace 

Ora  W.  Craig 

Liicien  J.  Martin 

Gaston  Fredette 

Rev.  S.  U.  McCollest.r.... 

Fred  D  Hemmenway 

Charles  II.  Pease 

Walter  R.  Ilaydock 

Miss  Kate  A.  Brown 

William  W.  Howe 

John  T.  Smith 

Mrs.  Annie  1j.  Churchill  . 

Albert  B.  Eaton (Jreenville 

Bertram  Blaisdell. 

Mrs.  Lettie  E.  Mead R.  F.  D. 

Joseph  F.  Smith Mereoiih  C.-^-nter 

Miss  Clarissa  W.  GrittiiK.    Thornton's  Ferry 

David  R.  J  ones 

Dr.  Edwin  M.  Parker Reed"s  Ferry 

Mrs.  Louise  M.  Stevens  ..    R.  F.  D.  No.  I,  Union 

Mrs.  Elizab(>th  Davis Farmington 

Mrs.  Helen  Leighton 

MarkTisdale 

L.  A.  Bickfurd 

Miss   Augusta   M.  Nichols    West  Milan 

Arthur  B.  Rotch 

J.  Thorne  Young 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  McLani 

Joseph  Boyd Milton  Mills 

Dr.  M.  A.  H.  Hart 

Fred  P.  Jones R.  F.  D.,  Union 

R.  S.  Ward North  Monroe 

R.  S.  FTazer 

Hugh  Nelson North  Monroe 

FraTik  O.  Lamson 

Frank  J  Conner 

Mrs.  George  P.  Kittred^e 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Levering 

Percy  Kelly Centre  Harl)or 

George  A.  Blanchard 

Frank  B.  Clancv 

Albert  J.  McKean 

James  L.  Bickford 

AValter  C   French 

Ruth  H.  French 

JohnH.  Field , 

Jas.^ii  E.  Tolles 1 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Wallace. . . .  i 

Delia  H.  ADton 1 

Ern.'st  W.  Grav I 

Walter  F.  Norton i 
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Town 


Post-office  address  when 
different  from  towr 


Nashua — Conlin  iicd 
NeJson 

Ne«'  Boston 

Newbury  

Newcastle 

New  Durham 

Newfields — 

New  Hampton 

Newington 

New  Iijswich 

New  London 

Newmarket 

Newport 

Newton  

Northfleld 

North  Hamilton 

Northumberland . . . 

Northwood 

Nottingham 

Orange 

Orford 

Ossipee 

Pelham 

Pembroke 

Peterborough 


Alvin  J.  Ijueier 

Homer  F.  Priest 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Tolman 

Mrs.  Ada  B.  Upton 

Mrs.  Annie  B.  Read 

Frank  A.  Grreer 

Herbert  S.Todd 

Charles  H.  M.  Perkins 

Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Fellows 

Harold  T.  Pesislee 

.Tames  Sylvester 

Merton  iDavidson 

Thomas  Jackson  

Frank  C.  Wright 

Mrs  John  N.  Tash 

Zanello  D.  Berry 

Mrs.  Alice  J.  Patridge 

Alfred  Conner 

Christopher  A.  Pollard 

Miss  M.  Eva  Hand 

Prof.  J.  A.  Sinclair 

Rev.  Anna  B.  Parker 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Frink 

Mrs.  Marion  C.  Howard. . 

Charles  W.  Coleman 

Mrs.  Mabel  M .  Jones 

Mrs.  Sophie  Silver 

Edwin  F.  Blanchard 

Mrs.  Emma  L.  Colby 

Charles  W.  Gay 

Mrs.  Grace  T.  Hall 

Micha'l  B.  Griffin 

Frank  H.  Durgin 

Ernest  P.  Pinkham 

George  A.  Fairbanks 

Fi-edT.  Pollard 

D.  Sidney  Rollins 

Elmer  E.  Butler 

Mrs.  Elvira  R.  Dart 

Mrs.  Mary  Rowe 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Gile 

Mrs.  Gertrvide  R.  Stevens 

Byron  Shaw 

Mrs.  Clara  N.  W.  Brown  .. 
Rev.  Clarence  H.  LaRue.. 

Willard  H  Philbrook 

George  A.  Sawyer 

Daniel  W. Marshall 

E.  H.  Macloon 

Samuel  W.  Gerrish 

Mrs.  Mary  Bell  Hutchins.. 

John  A.  Tasker 

Roy  P.  Webb 

Harry  P.  Cilley 

Harold  A.  Colcord 

Charles  H.  Ford 

Frank  H.  Wendell 

Everett  E.  Eastman 

Henry  H.  Pease 

Harry  M.  Ru.ssell 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Morrison 

Rev.  Andrew  J.  Small 

Mark  H.  Merrow 

Dana  J.  Tasker 

Henry  M.  Currier 

Mrs.  Jennie  K.  Sherburne 

Miss  Susan  M.  Smith 

George  W.  Fowler 

Mrs.  Metta  G.  Lane 

Mrs.  Emilv  M.  Martin 

I  Edgar  A.  Bishop 

I  Mrs.  Susie  T.  Ellsworth... 
I  George  D.  Cummings 


Mt.  Sunapee 
South  Newbury 


Winona 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1 
R.  F.  D.,  Portsmouth 
K.  F.  D.,  Portsmouth 
R.  V.  D.,  Portsmouth 


Elkins 


R.  F.  D. 


Tilton 
Tilton 
Tilton 


Groveton 
Groveton 
Groveton 

Northwood  Ridge 
Northwood  Narrows 
South  Lee 
South  Lee 
West  Nottingham 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Canaan 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Canaan 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  (Janaan 
R.  F.  D. 
R.  F.  D. 

R.  F.  D.,  Mountain  view 
Ossipee  Valley 
R.  F.  D. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Nashua 

Pembroke 
Suncook 
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Piermont 
Pittsburg. 
Pittslield. 


Plain  field... 

Plaititow 

Plymouth. .. 
Portsmoutli 


Post-oflS.ce  address  when 
different  from  town 


Randolph.. 
Rayinond.. 
Richmond. 

Rindge 

Rochester. 


Rolliiisford  , 

Roxbury 

Rumney 

Rye 

Salem 


Augustus  M.  Simons 

William  W.  Gould 

Samuel  H.  Ames 

George  W.  Hawes 

Willie  N.Judd 

Alfred  E.  Amey 

Alburn  L.  Page 

Rev.  W.  H.  GetcheU 

Henry  E.  Drake 

Miss  Clara  B.  Brown . . 

Dr.B.  W.Carr 

Mrs.  Bertha  B.  Potter... 

Griswold  G.  Hayward.. 

Emma  G.  Williams 

Addie  M.  Rogers 

Kev.  Chellis  V.  Smith. . . 

Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Kvder 

William  P.  Warner  "Jr . . 

Fred  P.  Weeks.... 

John  Keniston 

Walter  M.  Flint '. . 

Samuel  T.  Ladd 

Charles  E.  Hodgdon 

George  W.  McCarthy. . . , 

Calvin  Page 

Mrs.  Mary  I.  Wood 

Mrs.  Annie  H.  Hewitt 

Ira  A .  Newiek 

Rev.  Lucius  H.  Thayer. . . 

Frank  W.  Knight 

Rev.  Alfred  Gooding 

Dr.  Fred  S.  Towle 

Mrs.  Ida  P.  Benfleld 

John  L.  Mitchell 

Florence  G.  Wood 

Mrs.  John  11.  Boothman 

Charles  E.  Hunt 

David  J.  Baker 

Dr.  Lewis  O.  Pollard 

Harry  A.  White 

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Tolman.... 

Mrs.  Fl.ora  E.  Bullock. . . . 

Calvin  H.  Anderson 

William  F.  Wilder 

Ri^v.  George  A.  Hiekson. 

William  L.  Robinson 

Williams.  Lougee 

Irving  C.  Fannce 

George  F.  Wilson 

Albert  I.  Hall 

Ehvood  S.  Jenness 

Mrs.  Norma  C.  Snow 

Peter  T.  Harrity 

Justin  A.  Emery 

Albert  P.  Little 

Granville  F.  Grant 

Frank  D.  Stevens 

Nathaniel  T.  Kimball 

J.  D.  Roberts 

L.  W.  Brewer 

W.  M.  Bowman 

Cyrus  K.  Ellis 

Earl  J.  Russell 

Charles  A.  N.  Nye 

J.  Elwin  Wright 

Mrs.  Bvelvn  R.  Elliott 

Elmer  B.  Wallace 

Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Perkins.... 

Willard  M.  Jenness 

Wallace  S.  Goss 

Charles  E.  Merrill 

Seth  M.  Pattee 

Egbert  J.  Manore 


Windsor,  Vt. 

Meriden 

Me'iden 


R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Winchester 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Winchester 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Winchester 

West  Rindge 
East  Rindge 


R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Dover 
Salmon  Falls 
Salmon  Falls 
R.  F.  D.  No.  '2 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2 
Marlborough 


Keene 
Keene 


Quincy 

Rye  Beacli 

Rye  Beach 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Portsmouth 

R.  F.  D.,  Westville 
Salem  Depot 
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Town 


Post-office  address  when 
different  from  town 


Salisbury 

Sanbornton  

Sandown 

Sandwich 

Seabrook  

Sharon  

Shelburne 

Somersworth  — 


South  Hampton 

Springfield 

Stark  

Stewartstown  . . 

Stoddard 

Strafford 

Stratford 

Stratham 

Sullivan 

Simapee 

Surry  

Siitton 

Swanzey 

Tam  worth 


Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Sawyer 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  Prince 1 

li  rank  E.  Towse 

Joseph  O.  Bodwell 

Mrs.  Millie  F.  Wilson 

Mrs.  (irace  L.  Collins 

Mrs.  Laura  J.  M.  Talbot . . 
Mrs.  Florence  R.  White. .. 

Mrs  J.  W.  Loveriug 

Dr.  A.lbert  B.  Hoag 

Neal  McCrillis 

Mrs.  Lizzie  B.  Graves 

Emery  N.  Eaton 

Norman  L.  Chase 

Fred  L.  Weare 

G.M.Smith 

Mrs.  O.  C.  banders 

Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Wilson 

Mrs.  Maud  Rix 

Mrs.  Eva  Edwards 

Albert  G.  Lary 

Henry  C.  Harden 

E.C.  Andrews 

Clement  Roy 

Peter  M.  Oagne 

Patrick  C-  Murnane 

Paul  La  Bonte 

Dr.  J.  G.  Hammond 

George  E.  Sinkinson 

Frank  O.  Towle 

J  B.  G.  Welch 

Minnie  B.  Flovd 

Mrs.  Hilda  E.  Clough 

CarlB.  Philbrick 

Mrs.  Jennie  V.  Hill 

Charles  A.  Cole 

Mrs  Kate  L.  Osgood 

Mrs.  Electa  M.  Pike 

Fay  Tibbetts 

Leon  C.  Hall 

Orman  J.  Poore 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Sanborn  ... 
Mrs.  Edna  L.  McMahan... 

James  W.  Whipple 

Mrs.  James  H.  Foss 

Mrs.  Pauline  Hill 

Martin  S.  Brock 

CD.  Piatt 

John  C.  Hutchins 

Hugh  H.  Johnson 

Albert  C.  Lane 

Mrs.  Annie  W.   Scammon 
Mrs.  Lilla  B.  Scammon  . . . 

Benjamin  A.  Ha-stings 

Mrs.  Helen  L.  Bridge 

Mrs.  Alida  M.  Baker 

James  L.  Brooks 

Albert  D.Felch 

Mrs.  Daisy  E.  Young 

Mrs.  Emma  P.  Wilder 

Miss  El  va  E.  Mason 

H.  F.  Newell 

Herbert  C.  Remick 

Rev.  Stephen  S.   Huse,  Jr. 

Reuben  Dickey 

Dr.  Arthiir  W.  Hopkins. . . 

Leander  H.  Roscoe 

Mrs.  Winifred  Goodell 

Mrs  EmmaF.  W.  Davidson 

Miss  M  ary  Ma.son 

Everett  Hodgkins 


R.  F.  D.,  Andover 
R.  F.  D.,  Andover 

R.  F.  D.,  Laconia 


Whiteface 

R.  F.  D.,  Moult onborough 


Gorham 


R.  F.  D.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 
R.  F.  D.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 
R.  F.  D.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 
East  Springfield 
West  Springfield 
West  Springfield 
Percy 


R.  F.  D.,  Colebrook. 
West  Stewartstown 
Colebrook 
Munsonville 


Centre  Strafford 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Rochester 


North  Stratford 

R.  F,  D.  No.  1,  N.  Stratford 


East  Sullivan 


R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Keene 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Keene 

North  Sutton 

West  Swanzey 
West  Swanzey 
Richmond  Stage,  Keene 

South  Tam  worth 
Chocorua 
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Town. 


Name. 


Post  office  address  when 
different  from  town. 


Temple 

Tliornton 

Tilton  (Town) 

Tilton  (Union) 

Troy 

Tuftonboro 

Unity 

Wakefield 

Walpole... 

"Warner 

Warren 

Washington 

Weare 

Webster 

Went  worth 

Wentworth's  Locat'n 

Westmoreland 

Whitefield  (Town)... 
Whitofield  (Special).. 

Wilinot 

Wilton 

Winchester 

Winilluuu 


Mrs.  Fannie  A.  Wheeler.. 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Hay  ward. . 

Orlo  J.  Fiske 

Mrs.  Annie  S.  Fadden. . . . 

Mrs.  Anna  K.  Dobson 

Frank  A.  Barnard 

Burt  C.  Abbott 

Mrs.  Clara  D.  Fellows. . . . 
Miss  Lillias  M.  Bamford. 

Ford  T.  Sanborn 

Mrs.  Marv  P.  Cass 

Dr.  Melvin  T.  Stone 

Dr.  Harry  S.  Platts 

PerleT  A.  Hale 

Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Hersey. 

John  E.  Bennett 

Mrs.  Mabel  A.  McNeil. . . . 
Mrs.  Annie  L.  Wright. . . . 
Mrs.  Emma  U.  Stowell . . . . 
Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Soiithworth 

James  S.  Mooney 

George  W.  Morrison 

William  J.  Storey 

Fred  A.  Ramsay 

IraS.  Hnbbard 

Mrs.  Alice  C  Gilbert  

George  W.  Roland 

William  H.  Lane. 

Charles  E.  Beckwith 

Dr.  L.  H.  Cogswell 

E.  L.  Carroll 

Miss  Annie  L.  Sawyer 

Wilbvir  C.  Gordon 

Edgar  S.  Carbee 

William  B.  Nicol 

Wlfrcd  W.  Crane 

Edwin  M.  Crane 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Wood  

Edward  T.  Breed 

Allan  W.  Sawyer 

Rev.   Willard  P.  Robinson 


Wilton 
Wilton 
Wilton 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Campton 

West  Thornton 

West  Thornton 


Melvin  Village 

Mirror  Lake 

Center  Tuftonboro 

East  Unity  Stage,  Newport 

Quaker  City 

Unitv  Stage,  Claremont 

East 'Wakefield 

Union 

Sanborn  ville 


North  Walpole 
North  Walpole 
Drewsville 


East  Wasliington 


North  Weare 
Riverdale 
East  Weare 


Mrs'  Hattie  A.  Nichols. . . .    R.  F.  D.  No.  16,  Penacook 

Miss  J.  Stella  Holmes R.  F.  D.  No.  16,  Penacook 

Mrs.  Elsie  T.  Sanborn I  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Contoocook 

E.  C.  Downing 

Mrs.  Meta  Downing ]  West  Rumney 

Charles  Brown. 


Mrs.  Lewis  H.  Coy 

James  R.  Turner 

Fred  J.  Bennett 

Charles  H.  Aldrich 

Eli  C.  Wellington 

Edward  C  Greene 

Oscar  James 

Franks.  Dodge 

Stanley  Howland 

C.  C.King 

E.  M.  Bowker 

Miss  Avis  J.  Flanders. . . 
Mrs.  J.  Blanche  Smith. . 

Vernon  L.  Fisher 

Ernest  H.  Howard 

Harold  D.  Cheevor 

Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Hatch 

M.J.  Ilerlihy 

John  P.  Ball 

Miss  Cora  S.  Morse 

William  E.  Jones 

Frank  B.  Tuttle 

N.  W.  Garland 


Westmoreland  Depot 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Westmore 
[land  Depot 


Wilmot  Flat 


Windham  Depot 
Windham  Depot 
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Name 


Post-office  address  when 
different  from  town 


Mrs.  Mabel  Severance 

Charles  Q.  Dunlap 

Mrs.  Lizzie  J.  Dunlap 

Sewall  W    Abbott 

Hillsborougn  Upper  Villagt- 
Hillsborough  Upper  Village 
Hillsborough  Upper  Village 

Wolfeboro 

Mrs.  Clara  F.  Burleigh 

Harry  T.  Merritt 

R.  F.  D. 

Woodstoi'k 

J.  H.  Fadden. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Stiles 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Mathews 

North  Woodstock 

lOO         SUPERINTENDENT    OF     PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 

LIvST  OF  vSTATE  CERTIFICATEvS  GRANTED 

From  August  i,  1914  to  August  i,  1916 
*  Supervisory.  j  Secondary,  Grade  I 

iSecondary,    Grade    II.  §  Special. 

Italics  denotes  service  certificates. 


Abbott,   Florence  E., 
Abbott,  Florence  L., 
Abbott,  Jennie  B., 
Adams,   Gertrude, 
Adams,  Hazel  P., 

^ Adams,  Walton  S., 
Allen,  Mabel  D., 

^"Archibald,   Herbert  H., 
Ash,   Eva   B., 
Ashe,  Anne  D., 
Auty,    Marion   ]\I., 
Bachelder,   Blanche  L., 
Badger,  Alta   M.   S., 
Badger,   Hilda  A., 
Bailey,  Jennie  D., 
Bailey,  Minnie  A., 

-^Bailey,   William  H., 
Balch,  Mrs.  Harriet  A. 
Ball,  Mrs.  Estella  F., 
Barber,    Jennie, 

yBarnes,    Merrick  V., 
Barrett,  Marion  H., 
Bartlett,  Mildred  A., 
Bartlett,    Mildred    H., 
Barton,  Rosette  A., 

(Rourll) 
Batclielder,   Gladys   I., 
Batchelder.   Ruth. 

i-Beal,  Ruth  C., 

•fBeck,  Ernest  W., 
Berry,   Alice   L.. 
Bigelow.,  A.ddic  A., 


]\Ianchester. 

Manchester. 

Hooksett. 

^Manchester. 

Manchester. 

Milo,   Maine. 

Springfield,    IMass. 

Waltham,   Mass. 

Hillsboro. 

Nashua. 

Lawrence,  Alass. 

Alanchester. 

Manchester. 

Belmont. 

Quaker  City. 

Keene. 

Conway. 

Lyme. 

Lancaster. 

Lisbon. 

Worcester,   N.  Y. 

Londonderry. 

Bradford. 

North    Stratford. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Windsor,  Vt. 

Hanover. 

Warren. 

Plymouth. 

Nashua. 

Strafl:'ord. 

Franklin. 
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Bishop,  Bessie  I. 

Boothby,   Edna, 

Boutwell,   Pearl   A., 

Bowers,  Elsie  A., 

B racket t.  Flora  P., 

Br  anon,  Annie  M. 

Brooks,  Lelia  A., 
^Brooks,    Maro    S., 

Bryant,  Blanclie  L., 
tBryant,   Frances   V., 
^Buckingham,    EJizahctJi    L., 
*Buker/\\'illiam  H., 

Bill  man,  Mar\  E., 

Burke,   Grace   F., 

Burns,   Elizabetli  A., 

Byrne,  Anna  G., 

Calkin.  Ruth  ^l., 

Callaghaii,  ElicabetJi  H., 

Callahan,    ^Marion    F., 

Callahan,   Maud  I., 

Galley,   E.   Belle, 

Cameron,   Gladys, 

Carbee,  Annie  E., 

Carmichael,  Elizabeth  L.  H., 

Carrigan,   Anna   B., 

Gate,   Elsie   R., 

Chamberlain,   lyla. 

Chase,  Sarah  E., 

Chesley,  Alice  L., 

Churchill,    Charlotte   A., 

Clark,   Lillian  V., 

Clarke,  Kate   T., 

Clancy,  Bessie  M., 

Clancy,  Sadie, 

Clement,  Clara  V., 

Clement,    Gladys    H., 

Clement,    Flelen   E., 

Clifford,  Helen  C, 


Lisbon. 

North    Conway. 

R.  F.  D.  Concord.    * 

Nashua. 

Sanbornville. 

Concord. 

Manchester. 

Hancock. 

Manchester. 

Richmond,   Me. 

Nashua. 

Farmington. 

]\Ianchester. 

R.  F.  D.  1,    Concord^    Vt. 

Manchester. 

Portsmouth. 

Concord. 

^lanchester. 

Concord. 

R.  F.  D.  Littleton. 

Bristol. 

West   Glover,  Vi. 

Lancaster. 

Lakeport. 

^Meredith. 

Laconia. 

West  Concord. 

Deerfield   Center. 

Northwood. 

R.  F.  D.  Raymond. 

Plymouth. 

Manchester. 

Nashua. 

Nashua. 

Manchester. 

Warren. 

GotTstown. 

Asheville,   N.   C. 
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Clifford,    Alargaret   M., 

Clougli,  Anna  M., 
fClou^h,  Madeline  E., 

Cloitgh,  Sarah  L., 

Coffey,  Anna  C, 

Colby,   Ethel   ^I., 
'\Cole,  Anna  M., 

Cole,   Ellen  M., 

Collins,  Annie  L., 

Collins,  Sara  A., 

Conlon,    JMary   K., 

Conroy,   CJiarlotfc   W., 

Cooper,  Emma  J., 

Cottle,  Elizabeth  G., 

Coughlin,   !Mary  Agnes, 

Corson,  Annie  R., 

Crane,  Edna  ]M., 

Crosby,  Mrs.  Mary  E.^ 
■i[Cross,  Anna  F., 

Crozvther,  Lillian  F., 

Cnllcn,  Annie  E., 

Cullen,  Margaret  L., 

Currier,  Mabel  B., 

Curtis,  Alvah  H.  M., 

C 11  shin g,  Charlotte  A., 

Cushing,  Flora  E., 

Dole,  Vina  A., 

'\Daly,   Mrs.   Josephine   C, 

Damren,  Carlotta  L., 

Davis,    Mrs  Ada   Millicenl, 

Davis,  Daisy  A., 

Dean,   Thirza   V., 

Delaney,  Emma  F., 

Deming,  Frances  C, 

Dickey,  Esther  M., 
iDonovan,   FJiaahcth  J. 

Douglas,  Mary  E., 
■\Do7vd,  Mrs.  Mary  IE, 


Dover. 

North  Haverhill. 

Kennebunkport,    Me. 

Nashua. 

Nashua. 

Tilton 

Hampton. 

Enfield. 

Nashua. 

Nashua. 

Portsmouth. 

R.  F.  D.  2,   Campton. 

Manchester. 

Portsmouth. 

Concord. 

^Manchester. 

East    Washington. 

Derry. 

Nashua. 

Manchester. 

Nashua. 

Nashua. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

Nashua. 

Pembroke. 

Washington. 

Manchester. 

Derry. 

Keene. 

Rochester. 

Saskatchewan,    Canada. 

Nashua. 

North   Haverhill. 

Manchester. 

Concord. 

Gorham. 

Manchester. 
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Downing,   Ethel   M., 

Doivns,  Augusta  S., 

Draper,   Alarion   E., 

Drennan,  ^lary  x\., 

Drozi'u,  Mabel  B., 

Duran,  Catherine, 
XDurivagc,  Mabel  I., 

Dutton,  Mattie  C, 

Eastman,   Mary   G., 

Eaton,  Jenny   W., 

Edgerly,  ]Mildred  P., 

Elhott,  Gertrude  EL, 

Ela,  Emma  J., 
XEmmons,  Harriet  S., 

England,    ]\Irs.    George    W., 

Ennis,   Alary  L., 

EveletJi,    Harriet, 
^Fairbanks,  Elsie  D., 

Fallon,  Frances  C, 

Fallon,  Margaret  C, 

Farley,  Harriet  E., 

Farley,  Liz::ie  G., 

Earnum,  Gladys  H., 

Farrington,  Susie, 
jEerguson,  Elizabeth  C, 
tEield,  Abby  H.  R., 
fField,   Jennie  H., 

Eirniin,    Marion   E., 

Fislier,  Mabel  M., 

Eiske,  Alice  C., 
jEitzgerald,    Camille, 

Flanders,    Clara   E., 
iFlavin,  Mary, 
%Flctel'.cr,  Cora  T., 

Foss,   Emma   L., 

Foss,  Ethel  L., 
fEraim,  Esther  AI., 

Franks.   Bertha    V.. 


R.  E.  D.  1,   Keene. 

Manchester. 

Sanbornville. 

Manchester. 

Nashua. 

Manchester. 

Concord. 

South  Deerfield. 

Jefferson. 

East  Weare. 

Cheever. 

Contoocook. 

^Manchester. 

Concord. 

Whitefield. 

West  Somerville,  Mass. 

Keene. 

Manchester. 

Enfield. 

Nashua. 

Nashua. 

Nashua. 

Boscawen. 

Nashua. 

Cliftondale,  Mass. 

Tufts    College,    Mass. 

Peterboro. 

Eitzwilliam. 

Keene. 

Barton,  Vt. 

Colebrook. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Concord. 

Rye   Center. 

Ashland. 

Waltham,   Mass. 

Manchester. 
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French,  Lena  M., 
French,  Stella  M., 
Frink,  Abbie  Nutter, 
Frost,   Almira   W., 
Frost,  Carrie  A., 
Frye,    Bernice    E., 
Furber,    Mayola   F., 
Gage,  Bessie  L., 

fGarland,  Russell  W., 

f George,  Edith  A., 
George,  Mrs.  Mary  E., 
Gillan,  Jean, 
Gihnore,  Mabel  C., 
Gilmore,  Mary  C., 
Gleason,   Hazel   M., 
Glidden,    Alice    M., 
Glynn,  Mildred  E., 
Goddard,  Lestina  M., 
Good,  Alice  E., 
Goodhue,   Hazel  A., 
Goodspeed,  Lilla  D., 
Gordon,  Hattie  M., 
Gore,   Mildred   E., 

fGould,    Emma   A., 
Grant,   Helen   M. 
Grail pner,   Amelia   L., 
Graupner,  Hulda   C., 

fGraves,  Irene  A., 
Gray,  Elisabeth  M., 
Greaves,  Edith  A., 
Greeley,  Florence  M., 
Greene,  Ella  M., 
Griffin,  Gertrude  E., 
Grogan,   Mary   A., 
Hall,  Susie  P., 

fHallowell,  Jennie   B., 
Harmon,   Lyle, 

fHaskell,  Raymond  I., 


Rumney. 

R.  F.  D.  5,  Concord. 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Portsmouth. 

Madison. 

Wolfeboro. 

Portsmouth. 

R.  F.  D.  5,    ^lanchester. 

Bedford. 

INIanchester. 

Bedford 

Grantham. 

Manchester. 

Goffstown. 

Goffstown. 

New   Durham. 

Laconia. 

Manchester. 

Hil.lsboro. 

INIanchester. 

Hanover. 

Nashua. 

Nashua. 

Portsmouth. 

Lawrence,   Mass. 

Claremont. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

St.   Albans,   Vt. 

Nashua. 

Orford. 

Franklin. 

Concord. 

Goffstown. 

West  Swanzey. 

Holderness.    . 

Peabody,    Mass. 

Aladison. 

Bethlehem. 
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fHatch,    Eleanor    W., 
fHaworth,  Irene  J\I., 

Head,   Caroline  E., 

Healy,   Grace  M., 

Herbert,   Edna   C, 

Hickeii,   Blanclie   E., 

Higgins,  Ellen  M., 

Hill,  Marguerite  C, 

Hoag,  Alice  N.^ 

Hodgdon,  Florence  B., 
^Hodgdon,   Eredrika   E.   L., 

Hoitt,  Eda  B., 
jHokanson,    Valborga    M., 

Holbrook,  Bertha  E., 
'fHood,  Eiiscbius  G., 
■fHooper,  Florence  M., 
^Hopkins,   George  /., 
fHoughton,  Dorothy  T., 

Howe,  Mary  E., 

Humiston,    Augusta    M., 

Humiston,   Beulah   E., 

Hunkins,   May   C. 
"fHiise,   William   H., 

Ireland,   Mary   S., 

Jackson.  Alice  E., 

jahn,    Mathilde    H., 
fjanes,   Edward  A., 

Jeffords,    Alice    L., 
fjesseman,  LeRoy  D., 

Jewett,   Edith   R., 

Johnson,   Eaniiy, 

Johnson,   Irene   F., 
jjohnson,   Iva   M., 

Johnson,    Marie   L., 

Jones,  Alary  A., 

Joy,   Barbara   B., 

Kcan,  Lou  E., 
*Keith,  George  A., 


St.    Albans,    Vt. 

Cambridge,   Alass. 

Manchester. 

Nashua. 

St.   Johnsbury,   Vt. 

Manchester. 

IMarlboro. 

Center  Barnstead. 

Tamworth. 

Concord. 

Plymouth. 

Nashua. 

Bath. 

West  Concord. 

Nashua. 

Gorham,    Me. 

Manchester. 

North  Andover,  Mass. 

R.  F.  D.,    Whitefield. 

Hanover   Center. 

Hanover   Center. 

Tilton. 

Manchester. 

Dunbarton. 

Concord. 

Wells  River,  \'t. 

Haverhill. 

Hinsdale. 

Franconia. 

Plymouth. 

Keene. 

Portsmouth. 

Pike. 

East   Hebron. 

Keene. 

Manchester. 

]\Ianchester. 

Franklin. 
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KcUey,  Agnes  R., 

Kelly,  Josiah  B., 

Kemp,  Bertha  L., 
§K  erupt  oil,  Edmund   W., 

Kendrick,  Elisabeth  R., 

Kennedy,   Katheriue    T., 

Kennedy,  Martha  J., 

Kenney,  Sadie  M., 

Kimball,  Ada  B., 

Kimball,  Elizabeth  H., 

Kimball,  Harriet  C, 

Ladd,   Alice  E., 

Laffee,    Irene   E., 
%Laighton,  Helen, 

Lakemau,  Frank  W., 

Landers,   Jennie   M., 

Lang,   Florence   S., 

Lazv,  Mary  E., 

Laivrence,  Eva  M., 

Lawrence,   Verna, 

Leatham,   Isabella   M., 

Lee,   Mrs.    Ella   F.    Cogger, 
fLeffingwell,  Irma  M., 

Levangie,   Pearl   E., 

Lewis,    Margaret   W., 
^London,  M.  Roy, 

Lonergau,   Mary  J., 
-[Lyons,  Helen  F., 
fMaeDonald,  Marx, 
tMacFarland,  James   D., 

MacNabb,   Ethel   E., 

MacNntt,    Emma, 
tMadden,   Dorothy  W.. 
^Magraiv,  Emma  J.   IV., 

Mann,  Mary  E., 

Manning,    Effie   Fearlc, 
(Smith) 

Mannion,   Katherine  W., 


Concord. 

Exeter. 

Manchester. 

Dover. 

Nashua. 

Nashua. 

Manchester. 

Milford. 

Grafton. 

Exeter. 

Concord. 

Epping. 

Enfield. 

Portsmouth. 

Nashua. 

Manchester. 

Bath. 

Nashua. 

East  Kingston. 

Goffstown. 

Manchester. 

Nashua. 

Burlington,    Vt. 

Newfields. 

Norwich,   Vt. 

Lebanon. 

Nashua. 

Manchester. 

Walpole. 

Fall  River,  iNIass. 

Bartlett. 

Charlestown. 

Chester. 

Portsmouth. 

Hinsdale. 

Milford. 

Concord. 
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jAIansur,   Xornian  C, 
fManter,  Franklin  H., 
flMargot,   Florence  L., 
Marshall,    Stephen   T., 
Mathezvs,  Vivian  E.^ 
fJMcCann,  Harriett  L., 
f AlcCartney,  Arthur  ()., 
IMcCulIy,   Ella   A., 
McDanicl,  Jcssa  S., 
McKean,   N.    Barbara, 
McKeh'ic^   SaraJi. 
McKcon,  Kathryn  D., 
iNIcLam,   Agnes   E., 
McLaren,   Emma   L., 
'^McLaren,  Harry  M., 
Meader,  Beatrice  M., 
Mcdhiiry,  Mrs.   Eanny  H., 
Merrick,  Lena  B., 
Merrill,  Florence  B., 
Merrill,    Florence    E., 
Mildram,  Alice  S., 
•fMinot,  Annie   S.. 
Mitchell,  Gertrude  S., 
Mitchell,   Mary   W., 
Mooar,  Mary  Louisa, 
Moore,    Jeane, 
*Moore,  AI.  Claude. 
Morey,  Eugenia  F., 
Morgan,  Alice  A., 
Morgan,    Grace  ^L, 
]\f organ,   Vivien   R., 
Morrill,  Alice  B., 
Morrill,   Bernice   S., 
Morrill,   Mary  M., 
Morrison,   Ann   R., 
Morrison,  Fannie  A., 
*Morrison,  Leonard   S., 
iMorrison,  Maria  P., 


Dorchester,  INIass. 

Milton. 

Jamaica   Plain,  ]\Iass. 

Enfield. 

Manchester. 

]^.Iechanic  Falls,   ^Ic. 

Kingston. 

Chester. 

Portsmouth. 

Londonderry. 

Manchester. 

^Manchester. 

Groton,  Vt. 

Manchester. 

^Manchester. 

^Manchester. 

Hanover    Center. 

Henniker. 

R.  F.  D.,  3  Laconia. 

Andover. 

Portsmouth. 

Bath. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

East  Ryegate,  Vt. 

North   Woodstock. 

[Manchester. 

Pittsfield. 

North   Wolfeboro. 

Concord. 

Manchester. 

Andover. 

Nashua. 

Manchester. 

Nashua. 

Wilton. 

Penacook. 


io8 


SUPERINTENDENT   OF    PUBI^IC    INSTRUCTION 


Morse,  MiUiccnt  S., 
Miih'oiiity,    Kafhcrinc    J., 
Mulvanity,  Mary   T., 
Muzzey,   Sadie  E., 

"^Ncsmitli,   JV alter  S., 
Nichols,  Alma  B., 

%Nickcrson,  Emma  G., 
Nims,  Mary  E., 
Niitt,  May  F., 
Ober,  Carrie  L., 
O'Brien,  Annie  E. 
O'Brien,  Hannah  E., 
O'Brion,   Olive   P., 
Olds,  Mary  Frances, 

fOliver,   T^Iary   B., 
Olney,   Ida  A., 

fOrcutt,  Elbert  E., 
Parker,  Alice  P., 
Parker,  Hattie   C ., 
Parker,   Ruth    M., 
Partridge,    Elizabeth   A., 
Patten,   Annie    W ., 
Patterson,    Sara   Lois, 

fPayson,    Bertha    A., 
Pearson,   Gertrude  L., 
Perkins,  Ada  M., 
Perry,  Mabel  C, 
Phelps,  Sara  E., 
Pickard,   Bernice  J., 
Pickering,    IMargaret, 
Pike,  Mary  F., 
Prescott,   Bernice   L., 
Quigley,   Annie  W., 
O nimby,  Edna  M., 
Reade,    Mrs.    Mildred   R., 
Rear  don,   Mattie   H., 

*Record,   Lewis   S., 
Reed,  Jennie  M., 


]\Ianchester. 

Nashua. 

Nashua. 

George's    Mills. 

Nashua. 

Newton. 

Concord. 

Keene. 

Manchester. 

Nashua. 

Manchester. 

Concord. 

Berlin. 

Norwich,  \'t. 

Lisbon. 

Concord. 

Woodsville. 

Lancaster. 

Marlboro. 

Marlboro. 

^Manchester. 

Manchester. 

South  Merrimack. 

Hanover. 

Littleton. 

South   Lee. 

Center   Strafford. 

Marlow. 

Canterbury. 

Newington. 

Riverdale. 

West  Concord. 

Pelham. 

Northwood   Nar-'ows. 

North   Weare. 

Boscawen. 

Newport. 

Nashua. 
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Rcnilie,  Nettie  S., 

Reynolds,  Jennie  L., 

Rich,  Eunice  j\I., 
fRichards,  Alice   H., 

Richardson,   Anstiss   L., 

Richardson,  Florence, 

Richardson,   Harriet   H., 

Richardson,    Theodora, 

Riford,  Ahce  L., 

Robins,  Ida  M., 

Robinson,    Mildred    A., 
fRose,  Elizabeth,  J. 

Rosencrans,    Florence    D., 

Rothzcell,   Matilda  F.^ 
j-Roundy,  Ruth  A., 

Roundy,  Viola  M., 

Rozi'c,   Olive  A., 

Russell,   Annie   F., 
"fRussell,   Cora  J., 

Russell,  Jennie, 

Russell,  Nelhe  P.., 

Sabin,   Grace  E., 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Hellen  M., 

Sargent,    Winifred, 

Sazctelle,   Lauretta  B., 

Sazcyer,   Orra  F., 
jSearle,  Mrs.  Helen  M., 

Searer,  Eva  R.  S., 
fSellers,    Paul   T., 

Shand,  Ede  B., 
fShanor,  William   W., 

Shattuck,  Estelle  C, 
■"^Shaw,  Mabel  V., 

Shea,   Agnes  M., 

Shoults,   Mrs.    Emma   E., 

Sibley,   Hazel  B., 

Simmons,  Laura  A., 

Simonds,   Clarence  E., 


Manchester. 

Nashua. 

Lyme  Center. 

Conway. 

Moultonboro. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

Concord. 

Lancaster. 

Somersworth. 

Cornwall,   Vt. 

Whitefield. 

Portsmouth. 

Worcester,   Mass. 

R.  F.  D.  2,   Laconia. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

Marlow. 

Keene. 

Manchester. 

Bath. 

Manchester. 

Nashua. 

Newport. 

New  Hampton. 

Franklin. 

Manchester. 

Whitefield. 

Nashua. 

Plymouth. 

Nashua. 

Antrim. 

Colebrook. 

Lyme. 

Bethlehem. 
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Simonds,    ]\Irs.    Deborah 

*  Sinclair,  John  A., 
Smalley,   Marita  J., 

=^Smith,   Alfred   W., 

tSmith,   Frederick, 

fSmith,   Laura   E., 
Smith,  Mary  F., 
Smith,  Nellie  M., 
Smith,  Sara  J., 
Snowman,   Carolyn   ]\I., 

*Speare,   Guy  E., 

fSpiller,   Roxanna   E., 
Spofford,  Mrs.  Eva  B., 
Sr.  M.  of  St.  Fra)icis 

Roman, 
Stebbins,  Edith  M., 

tStephenson,  Helen   O., 
Stevens,  Mary  E., 
Stewart,  Gladys  K., 
Stiles,  Lucie  S., 
Stone,  Belle  R.. 
Stone,   Georgia   I., 
Strong,   Sitsan   A., 
Sullivan,  Alary  G., 
SutJierland,  Bessie, 

fSzvaiii,  Edith  L.^ 

iTalpcy,  Julia  E., 

%Tapley,   Emily    W., 
Taylor,  Ethel  G., 
Thayer,    Alary   E., 

fThistle,  James  S., 
Thompson,  Elizabeth, 
Thompson,   Emma   F., 
Thompson,   Alay  B., 
Thompson,   Alinnie   M., 
Thompson,   Sarah  M., 

§TJiyng,   Joseph   W., 
Tilton,  Beulah  N., 


S.,  Bethlehem. 
New  Hampton. 
Littleton. 
Newmarket. 
Meredith  Center. 
Leominster,    Alass. 
New  Hampton. 
Manchester. 
Northwood. 
Mill    Village. 
Littleton. 

Northwood   Center. 
East    Kingston. 

Suncook. 

Manchester. 

Concord. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

Derry. 

Keene. 

Hanover. 

Keene. 

Alanchester. 

Greenville. 

Lakeport. 

Concord. 

Exeter. 

Contoocook 

Alanchester. 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

Hillsboro. 

Pittsfield. 

Concord. 

Ashland. 

Laconia. 

Manchester. 

Raymond. 
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Timniins,   Lillian   H.  A., 

Tinker,  Jessie  L , 

Tozdc,  S.   Gertrude, 
f Tracy,  Angelina  S., 

Titsoii,  Eva  F., 

T utile,  Hattie  S., 

Tuttle,   Lilla    M., 

Tuttle,  Ruth  M., 

Tyler,   Phebe  A.  C, 

Valcour,    Marie    Josephine, 

Wadleigh,  Stella  R., 
t\\'alch.  Roy  H., 
fJValker,   Charles  H., 
t\\'alker,   Charles   W., 

Walker,  Mary  E.. 

AA  arcl,  Margaret  A., 

Watson,  Bertha  B., 
jWatsoii,  Edivard  S., 

^^'atson,    Helen, 

Weare,  Alice  M., 

Weeks,  Julia  H., 

Welch,   Helen  A., 
j-JVellington,  Mary  J., 

Wellman,  Mrs.  Delia  F.  D., 

^^^ent^vorth,  Dora  ^lay, 

Wentworth,   Mary  A., 
fWentworth,   Susan  M., 

Whipple,  Grace  L., 
fWhitaker,   Harriet  C, 

\Miite,  ^lilfred  A., 

White,  William  F., 

IVhitteinore,   Grace  M., 
tWhitmarsh,    Gertrude   E., 

Whitney,  Barbara  J-, 

IVhitney,   Lillian, 

Whittle,  Sara  C., 

W'iggin,  Alice  E., 
t\Mllis,   Ruth   F.. 


Exeter. 

Milton  Mills. 

Xorth '  Danville. 

New    Hampton. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

Lebanon. 

Stratham. 

South  Lee. 

Nashua. 

Twin  Mountain. 

Alton. 

North   Conway. 

Troy. 

Manchester. 

East  Andover. 

Portsmouth. 

Pittsfield. 

Rochester. 

Seabrook. 

Keene. 

Manchester. 

Manchester. 

Dover. 

Alilton  ^lills. 

Rollinsford. 

Cumberland   J\Iills,   Ale. 

Keene. 

Somerville,  ]\Iass. 

Danbury. 

Dover. 

^Manchester. 

^^'est    Somerville,    Mass. 

Bath. 

Alanchester. 

Littleton. 

Bedford. 

Cambridge,   Mass. 
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Wilson,    Etta  M., 
I'Vingate,  Bessie  C, 
Wood,  Mrs.  Lizzie  M., 
Woodbury,   Marjorie  S., 

fWoodbury,   Norris  E., 
Woodward,  Florence  M., 

f Wright,  Katherine  D., 
Wyatt,   Carrie  Louise, 
Wyeth,  Effie  M., 
Young,   Bernice   AI., 
Young,   Ruth  A., 


Nashua. 

Nashua. 

Nashua. 

Manchester. 

HolHs. 

Frankhn. 

Woodsville. 

East  Tilton. 

Nashua. 

Concord. 

Wolfeboro  Falls. 


RESOLUTIONS  II3 

RESOLUTIONS 

Resolutions    Passed    by    the    New    Hampshire    Static 

Teachers'  Association  at  the  Sixty-second 

Annual     Meeting      1915. 

We,  the  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers' 
Association,  at  the  62nd  Annual  Meeting,  offer  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  in  the  name  of  the  educational  needs  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State. 

Resolved:  that  we  express  our  hearty  appreciation  of 
the  support  of  the  Public  School  system  given  by  the 
legislature  of  our  State  in  its  general  attitude  toward  the 
subject  of  education,  and  in  passing  one  of  the  best  Pension 
Laws  now  in  operation. 

Resolved:  that  we  reaffirm  our  belief  that  state  wide  su- 
pervision is  most  desirable  and  vital,  and  express  our  hope 
that  favorable  action  in  the  matter  has  been  only  tempo- 
rarily delayed. 

Resolved:  that  we  express  our  satisfaction  in  the  present 
system  of  state  inspection  and  constructive  supervision. 

Resolved :  that  we  welcome  the  eft"orts  on  the  part  of 
our  colleges  to  come  into  closer  touch  with  the  educational 
needs  and  ideals  of  our  secondary  schools. 

Resolved:  that  we  express  our  sincere  grief  and  sorrow 
at  the  loss  to  the  Association  of  its  honored  President 
whose  untimely  death  causes  an  irreparable  loss  to  our 
ranks  and  to  the  teaching  fraternity  of  our  State. 

Resolved:  that  we  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  citizens  of  Manchester  in  general,  and  the 
Manchester  Publicity  Association  in  particular,  in  extend- 
ing to  us  the  many  favors  already  received,  and  the  free 
use  of  St.  Cecilia  Hall. 

F.  U.  Landman, 
Willis  O.  Smith, 
Leonard   S.    Morrison. 
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Resolutioxs    Passed    by    the    New    Hampshire    State 

Teachers'   Association    at   the    Sixty-third 

Anxual     ^Meeting,     1916. 

1.  Be  it  resolved^  that  we  cordially  thank  Mayor 
Nathaniel  Hobbs  for  his  earnest  co-operation  with  our 
officers  for  the  perfecting  of  plans  for  this  meeting ;  the 
Friendly  Club  for  their  work  in  providing  rooms  and  other 
conveniences  for  visiting  teachers ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Thayer, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  his  many  labors  and 
attentions ;  Mr.  Conant,  the  High  School  Orchestra  and 
chorus  for  their  pleasing  contributions  to  the  program. 

2.  That  we  emphasize  our  repeatedly  stated  conviction 
that  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  state  cannot  be 
fully  served  until  all  the  children  of  the  state  come  under 
the  influence  of  expert  supervision.  We  do,  therefore, 
urge  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association  exert  all  possible 
legitimate  influence  to  obtain  general  supervision  through- 
out the  state. 

3.  That  we  appreciate  the  benehts  that  have  accrued 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  from  the  oj)eration 
of  our  liberal  pension  act,  and  we  express  the  ho])e  that 
each  succeeding  legislature  may  see  the  wisdom  of  making 
appropriations   ample   for   its   complete  application. 

4.  That  we  view  with  great  satisfaction  the  progressive 
attitude  of  Dartmouth  College  and  the  State  College  in 
their  efforts  to  identify  themselves  more  closely  with  the 
work  and  ideals  of  our  secondary  schools,  and  the  steps 
they  have  recently  taken  to  make  entrance  to  these  higher 
institutions  more  natural  and  void  of  unnecessary 
restraints. 

5.  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  last  legislature  for  its  wise  educational 
legislation  and  for  its  generous  support  of  our  educational 
institutions. 

6.  That  we  recognize  the  great  value  of  the  modern 
trend    to   education    which    aims   to   make   our   educational 
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institutions  sensitive  to  the  cultural  and  ethical  values  of 
the  common  experience  of  life,  as  it  is,  for  developing 
ef^ciency  and  citizenship  of  genuine  worth. 

Louis  DeWitt  Record, 
Ernest  L.  Silver, 
Catherine  Dole. 
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RATE  OF  SCHOOL  ASSESSMENT  FOR  1916 


Town 

Rate  of  School 

Town 

Ratf  of  School 

Assessment 

Assessment 

Acworlh 

$5  82 

Chatham 

f  6  08 

AU^any 

I  64 

Chester 

3  49 

Alexandria 

3  40 

Chesterfield 

4  25 

Allenstown 

4  20 

Chichester 

3  82 

A 1  stead 

4  33 

Claremont 

4  36 

Alton 

4  76 

Clarksville 

4  68 

Amherst 

4  lo 

Colebrook 

7  27 

Andover 

4  34 

Colebrook,  special 

7  27 

Antrim 

4  85 

Columbia 

6  17 

Ashland 

7  78 

Concord 

4  97 

Ashland,  special 

7  78 

Concord,  Union 

4  97 

Atkinson 

6  19 

Concord,  Penacook 

4  97 

Auburn 

2  93 

Conwa}' 

5  97 

IJarnstead 

3  04 

Cornish 

3  92 

Barrington 

3  66 

Croj'don 

2  38 

Bartlett 

5  67 

Dalton 

4  93 

Bartlett,  special 

5  67 

Danbury 

4  57 

Bath 

4  33 

Danville 

5   10 

Path,  special 

4  33 

Deerfield 

3  98 

Bedford 

4  42 

Deering 

3  53 

Belmont 

4  70 

Derry 

4  84 

Bennington 

3  40 

Derry,  special 

4  84 

Benton 

4  20 

Dorchester 

5  26 

Berlin 

3  92 

Dover 

3  47 

Bethlehem 

4  93 

Dublin 

I  00 

Bethlehem,  special 

4  93 

Dummer 

3  89 

Boscawen 

4  29 

Dunbarton 

3  90 

Bow 

2  26 

Durham 

647 

Bradford 

4  29 

East  Kingston 

4  58 

Brentwood 

4  40 

Easton 

3  40 

Bridgewater 

I  61 

Eaton 

5  40 

Bristol 

3  49 

Effingham 

5  45 

Bristol,  special 

3  49 

Ellsworth 

I   78 

Brookfield 

1  97 

Enfield 

358 

Brookline 

2  89 

Epping 

8  20 

Campton 

4  86 

Epsom 

3  41 

Canaan 

4  64 

Errol 

4  05 

Canaan,  special 

4  64 

Exeter 

4  58 

Candia 

4   II 

'  Farmington 

4  88 

Canterbury 

2  80 

Farmington,  special 

4  88 

Carroll 

2  38 

Fitzwilliani 

4  58 

Center  Harbor 

I  96 

Francestown 

4  58 

Charlestown 

7  40 

Franconia 

3  85 
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Town 

Rate  of  School 
Assessment 

Town 

Rate  of  Scliool 
Assessment 

Franklin 

$4  58 

Lancaster 

S6  21 

Freedom 

2  77 

Lancaster,  special 

6  21 

Fremont 

3  40 

Landaff 

7  26 

Gilford 

3  97 

Langdou 

5  37 

Gilmauton 

5  95 

Lebanon 

5  90 

Gilsum 

4  86 

Lebanon,  special 

5  90 

Goffstown 

3  56 

Lebanon,  West 

5  90 

Goffstown,  special 

3  56 

Lee 

4  50 

Gorhani 

3  53 

Lempster 

3  44 

Goshen 

4  79 

Lincoln 

I  87 

Grafton 

4  18 

Lisbon 

7  07 

Grantham 

2  45 

Lisbon,  Sugar  Hill 

7  07 

Greenfield 

3  99 

Lisbon,  special 

7  C7 

Greenland 

598 

Litchfield 

2  20 

Greenville 

3  64 

Littleton 

7  26 

Groton 

3  88 

Londonderry 

5  04 

Hampstead 

6  92 

Loudon 

3  30 

Hampton 

3  12 

Lyman 

5  72 

Hampton  Falls 

363 

Lyme 

4  40 

Hancock 

4  96 

Lj^ndeboro 

635 

Hanover 

5  80 

Madburj' 

4  96 

Hanover,  special 

5  80 

Madison 

4  10 

Harrisville 

3  40 

Manchester 

2  S8 

Hart's  Location 

i  98 

Marlboro 

6  50 

Haverhill 

8  32 

INIarlow 

3  77 

Haverhill,  Woodsvi 

lie               8  32 

Mason 

3  57 

Hebron 

3  40 

Meredith 

4  47 

Henniker 

4  52 

Merrimack 

3  94 

Hill 

3  92 

Middleton 

4  77 

Hillsboro 

5  26 

Milan 

4  25 

Hillsboro,  special 

5  26 

Mil  ford 

4  92 

Hinsdale 

381 

Milton 

4  10 

Holderness 

2  77 

Mont  Vernon 

3  86 

HoUis 

5  45 

Monroe 

3  59 

Hooksett 

2  92 

Moultonboro 

I   72 

Hopkinton 

538 

Nashua 

4  47 

Hudson 

3  94 

Nelson 

3  53 

Jackson 

3  04 

New  Boston 

4  70 

Jackson,  special 

3  04 

Newbury 

2  38 

Jaffrey 
Jefferson 

7  02 
6  40 

Newcastle 
New  Durham 

2  87 

3  25 

Keene 

5  43 

Newfields 

7  48 

Kensington 

5  98 

New  Hampton 

4  36 

Kingston 

4  86 

Newington 

3  55 

Laconia 

3  II 

New  Ipswich 

5   '9 

iiS 
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Town 

New  London 
Newmarket 

Newport 

Newton 

Northfield 

North  Hampton 

Northumberland 

Northwood 

Nottingham 

Orange 

Orford 

Ossipee 

Pelham 

Pembroke 

Peterborough 

Piermont 

Pittsburg 

Pittsfield 

Plainfield 

Plaistow 

Plymouth 

Portsmouth 

Randolph 

Raymond 

Richmond 

Rindge 

Rochester 

Rollinsford 

Rumney 

Rye 

Salem 

Salisbury 

Sanbornton 

Sandowii 

Sandwich 

Seabrook 

Sharon 

Shelburne 

Somersworth 

.South  Hampton 


Rate  of  School 

Town 

Rate  of  School 

Assessment 

Assessment 

$3  78 

Springtield 

382 

6  19 

Stark 

2   13 

5.43 

Stewartstown 

5  71 

5  94 

Stoddard 

3  05 

5  32 

Strafford 

5  93 

3  20 

Stratford 

5  87 

II  65 

Stratham 

4  97 

5  81 

Sullivan 

6  02 

3  48 

Sunapee 

3  43 

3  49 

Surry 

363 

627 

Sutton 

3  35 

3  53 

Swanze}' 

4  58 

5  19 

Taniworth 

4  46 

3  67 

Temple 

5  67 

4  04 

Thornton 

5  61 

5  73 

Tilton 

4  86 

2  84 

Tilton,  special 

4  86 

4  37 

Troy 

5  43 

4  84 

Tuftonboro 

3  52 

6  87 

L'nity 

2  81 

635 

Wakefield 

4  07 

5  05 

Walpole 

7  59 

5  30 

Warner 

5  6r 

6  58 

Warren 

4  61 

3  63 

Washington 

3  44 

4  42 

Weare 

4  04 

4  39 

Webster 

213 

4  08 

Wentworth 

5   II 

3  54 

Wentworth's  Location 

I  53 

3  06 

Westmoreland 

4  II 

4  95 

Whitefield 

6  24 

3  65 

Whitefield,  special 

6  24 

3  6t 

Wilmot 

4  20 

4  37 

Wilton 

4  41 

2  62 

Winchester 

5  10 

5  29 

Windham 

4  73 

I   75 

Windsor 

3  28 

2  30 

Wolfeboro 

3  65 

3  88 

Woodstock 

6  24 

3  42 

INDEX 
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Nurse  Registration 10,  12 

Packard,  Frank 77.  82 

Page,  Norman  J iii,  112 

Pensions  for  Teachers I55-I7'^ 

Pinette,  Mrs 77.  82 

Plymouth  Normal  vSchool 194 

Practical  Arts 10,12,264,266 
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Pringie,  James  N no,  in,  112 

Promotion ,  Retardation  and  Loss. 222 

Publications  of  Department 16-19 

Research  Bureau 5,  269 

Rhodes  Sholarship 16 

Roberts,  Thomas  A nc,  ni,  112 

School  Assessment.      Appendix 116 

School  Boards,  1916-1917.     Appendix 87-99 

Appeals  from  Decisions  of 16,  73-88 

Conferences  with 15 

Buildings n,  12,246 

Houses,  Sanitation  of 246 

Inspections 13 

Officers.     Appendix 84-99 

Year,  Length  of 2t4 

Schools,  Local  Administration   of 114 

Seavey,  Mabel  L 12,  19 

Secondary  Schools 9,  12 

Approval  of 89 

Instruction  in 259 

List  of 92,  95 

List  of,  with  Headmasters.      Appendix 85 

Revocations  of  Approval 95 

Statistics  of.     Appendix 74-83 

State  Administration  of  Schools 125 

Aid  Distribution,  1915 275 

19  r  6 281 

Certificates  Granted,   1914-1916.     Appendix ioi-n2 

Normal  Schools 194 

Board  of  Trustees  of 16 

Government  of 208 

Terms  of  Admission 209 

Teachers'     Association,     Resolutions     Adopted,     1915. 

Appendix 113 

Teachers'     Association      Resolutions      Adopted,       1916. 

Appendix 115 

Statistics  and  Accounts , 7>  i ' 

Statistical  Tables,  1915-1916.     Appendix 3-72 

Superintendents  1916-1917.     Appendix 84 

Supervision , 9.  12,  i3i-r54 

Supervisory  Districts.     Appendix 84 

Survey's I4 

Tabor,  Olive  L I9 
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Teachers ...    8,  12 

Employment  Bureau.     See    Euiployment  Bureau.. 

Examinations.    See  Certification  of  Teacltcrs 

Institutes 96 

Statistics  of 97-109 

Pensions  155-170 

Teaching  Force.   Education  and  Character   of 171 

Toothaker,  O.  H 85 

Tuttle,  Eugene 112 

Wardner,  Ella  M 19 

Wentworth,  A.  F 83 

Whitcher,  George  H 5,  12,  13 

Wilkins,  George  C 84 

Williams,  S.  H no,  in 


